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A CHALLENGE TO EDUCATORS 


T Ps ‘pessimism with which some 
8 educators have viewed recent 
ian of public education is not 
i by all persons acquainted with 

e progress that America’s schools 
“a made during the past century 
nd a half. For example, Francis S. 
Chase, chairman of the Department of 
Sducation of the University of Chica- 
ie says that “a great forward surge to 
to the quality of American education 

a new high is long overdue.” 
s In his article entitled “A Great Ad- 
iS nee in Education” appearing in the 

Ovember, 1954, issue of the Nations 


1 Schools, Chase documents his belief 


“ft “ pa 
a history reveals, six conditions 
hich must exist to cause such an ad- 


ts va 
Nee, These conditions are: (1) a gen- 


orp, p satisfaction, with the schools 
are a by a “deep feeling that they 
Te inadequate to the needs of the 
tha (2) the “presence of an imagi- 
tio e ana energetic group of educa- 

nal reformers or statesmen”; (3) “a 


widespread citizens’ movement”; (4) 
“the taking-up of the cause by politi- 
cal leadership”; (5) the “active inter- 
est of the press”; and (6) an “advanc- 
ing economy which is able to support 
the advance.” 

Chase takes the position that most 
of these conditions are now evident al- 
though he confesses that “an enlight- 
ened group of educational statesmen 
who will point the way for needed re- 
forms is not today so apparent as 
might be desired.” In fact, he believes 
that the major factor now needed to 
raise public education to new heights 
of effectiveness is the development of 
“bold pioneering concepts tokindle the 
popular imagination.” 

Tf Chase’s appraisal of current con- 
ditions is correct, he has issued a chal- 
lenge to the educational profession. It 
represents an opportunity which may 
not be offered again within the life- 
of most of us now responsible in 
duction of children 
h is, fortunately, 


time 
some way for the in 
into a society whic 


still democratic. 


an 
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A LOOK AHEAD 


HE progress made by various 

states during 1950-53 in “provid- 
ing educational opportunities for all 
youth of high-school age” is described 
in the report of the Second Commis- 
sion on Life Adjustment Educaton for 
Youth issued during 1954 by the Unit- 
ed States Office of Education. Com- 
menting on the present status of state 
programs, the Commission says: 

It would appear that a total of 29 states 
have specifically organized campaigns or pro- 
grams to effect improvements of the types 
generally associated with life adjustment 
education. Many of these are especially 
emphasizing curriculum improvements. 
Some are attempting to redefine or reformu- 
late the objectives of public high school edu- 
cation. Others are sponsoring special studies: 
the prevalence and causes of drop-outs, the 
cost of attending high school, and the rele- 
vancy of school programs to the realities of 
life. A growing interest has been shown in the 
attitudes and ideas of pupils, graduates, and 


parents in what the high schools are doing 
and how they are doing it. 


Life adjustment education was de- 
fined in the following terms by a work 
conference held by the Commission in 
Washington during October, 1948: 


Life adjustment education is designed to 
equip all American youth to live democrati- 
cally with satisfaction to themselves and 
profit to society as home members, workers, 
and citizens. It is concerned especially with 
a sizable proportion of youth of high-school 
age (both in school and out) whose objectives 
are less well served by our schools than are 
the objectives of preparation for either a 
skilled occupation or higher education. 


The new report of the Commission 
points out that many other terms, pre- 
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sumably synonymous with “life ad- 
justment,” are being used in the vari- 
ous states. It says: 


Not all of the states which have organ- 
ized active high-school improvement cam- 
paigns have done so under the banner of 
“Life Adjustment Education.” Many have 
called it “the curriculum improvement pro- 
gram”— a phrase long familiar to educators 
and often regarded as an action continuously 
at work at both the high-school and elemen- 
tary levels. Other states have adopted such 
dynamic labels as “Readjustment of High 
School Education” (New York), “Study of 
Secondary Schools” (Texas), or “Coopera- 
tive Educational Planning Program” (Wis- 
consin). 


One may wonder whether éducators 
are again attacking a common prob- 
lem in much the same manner but, be- 
cause they use such a variety of terms, 
are confusing the public to the extent 
that the unity of their purposes and 
work is not understood. 

The report not only reviews prog- ' 
ress during the period between 1950 
and 1953 but also examines some of 
the “forces molding universal second- 
ary education” since the 1930’s. These 
include, the Commission says, experi- 
mentation and investigation in such 
fields as government, sociology, psy- 
chology,, medicine, biology, etc. 
Emerging developments in secondary ` 
education listed by the Commission as 
those that “seem to be under way” 
are: (1) the ‘comprehensive high 
school; (2) changing curriculums, with 
changed content and learning activi- 
ties; (3) increasingly comprehensive 
school services, such as health. and 
guidance; (4) more intelligent ` and 
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comprehensive use of evaluation; (5) 
democratic school administration; and 


(6) wider school-community relation- 


ships. 

The report implies that more evi- 
dence of these developments will be 
observed in the period from 1954 to 
1964. It points out, however, that 
there are nine areas of “unfinished 
business of secondary education” 
which need the attention of school 
Staffs during the ten-year period 
ahead. First, the staffs “need to con- 
tinue their studies of all youth, but 
especially those now tending to drop 
out before graduation.” A second task 
IS the establishment of “a fourteen- 
Year sequence of educational experi- 
ences which will eliminate the selec- 
tive character of secondary educa- 
tion.” The third is the determination 
of “an appropriate balance between 
required and elective subjects or areas 
of learning.” A fourth is continued 
experimentation “to provide for great- 


€r individualization in instruction by 


a wide range of methods.” 

The other five tasks include “more 
experimentation to build a program of 
work experience,” the development of 
an “adequate program for appraising 
i educational development: of indi- 
Vidual pupils,” the improvement of 
i 8tams-of teacher preparation, the 
_ Provement of school finance pro- 
ae and a re-examination of “the 
hi € question of ehome-community- 

200l responisibility.” 

A Far Commission’s report, entitled 
A ook Ahzad in Secondary Education 
nited States Office of Education 
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Bulletin 1954, No. 4), may be obtained 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. The price is 
thirty-five cents. 


SLOW AND RAPID LEARNERS 


pss 1931 and 1951, the pro- 
portion of pupils remaining in 
high school until they were graduated 
almost doubled. This tremendous in- 
crease in the holding power of schools, 
coupled with the increase in birth rate 
which has caused bulging elementary 
schools, will result in an estimated 
high-school enrolment in 1959-60 
which will be 50 per cent larger than 
it was in 1949-50. The number of 
pupils at that time will, in itself, rep- 
resent a staggering educational task 
for America. But the number of pupils 
is only part of the problem; the hold- 
ing power of high schools, of which we 
are justly proud, brings with it in- 
creasingly acute problems of providing 
adequate instructional programs for 
three types of pupils. There are the 
average and the rapid learners, with 
om schools have had the greatest 
experience even though they may not 
always provide the latter with really 
challenging instruction. And there is 
the third group, the slow learners, who 
are relatively new in secondary educa- 
tion insofar as their retention through 
four or five years of high-school study 
is concerned. 

In 1952 the United States Office of 
Education launched a study dealing 
with the instruction of slow and rapid 
learners. Some of its findings are re- ` 
ported in the bulletin released in 1954 


wh 
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under the title Teaching Rapid and 
Slow Learners in High Schools (Office 
of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 5, 
available for $0.35 from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25: DC). 

The following were the major pur- 
poses of the study: 

(1) To determine the extent to which cer- 
tain practices in providing for individual 
differences are being used in public high 
schools today, (2) to identify and describe 
promising practices which high-school staff 
members are using in teaching rapid and 
slow learners, and (3) to encourage and help 
high schools to study ways in which they can 
make better provisions for their rapid and 
slow learners. 


Data were obtained through the use 
of a questionnaire completed by 850 
regular, junior, and senior high schools 
in the United States with enrolments 
of more than 300 pupils. 

The schools were questioned about 
twenty-three administrative provi- 
sions for rapid- and slow-learning 
pupils. An appraisal of their replies 
indicated: 

1. School staffs are aware of individual 
differences among pupils and are making 
many administrative provisions to mect 
these differences. 

2. Schools are making more administra- 
tive provisions for slow learners than for 
rapid learners. 

3. In general, senior high schools are 
making the greatest number of adaptations, 
and junior high schools the fewest. The only 
exception is that junior high schools make 
more adaptations for slow learners than 
either senior high schools or regular high 

., schools. It is reasonable to suppose that jun- 
ior high schools have a higher proportion of 
slow learners than do other high schools. 
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4. For the most of the twenty-three pro- 
visions there is a direct relationship between 
the size of schools and the number of ad- 
ministrative provisions for rapid and slow 
learners. 

5. Comparatively fewer schools are using 
homogeneous grouping than twenty years 
ago. However, about half of the schools in 
this study reported such grouping. 


Questioned about twenty practices 
used in identifying rapid- and slow- 
learning pupils, the schools gave re- 
plies which resulted in the following 
conclusions on the part of the Office of 
Education: : 


The four items used in discovering or 
identifying rapid- and slow-learniag pupils 
which received the highest rankings were 
those which are often used for homogeneous 
groupings. They are teachers’ marks, group 
intelligence tests, teachers’ estimates of 
school achievement, and standardized 
achievement tests. Use of these techniques 
usually provides quantitative data useful 
for grouping of pupils. Most of the other 
items are not so easily subject to quantifica- 
tion by groups and therefore are probably 
used by teachers primarily in considering 
pupils as individuals. 

There is not much difference in the use 
made of the twenty practices for rapid 
learners and for slow learners. However, 
there are substantial differences between 
schools“of different size. Individual intelli- 
gence tests are used most frequently by 
large schools (over 1,000) in identifying slow 
learners. Large hign schools also report more 
extensive use of anecdotal reports and 
records for both rapid and slow learners 
than do other schodls. Guidance counselors 
are used to a greater extent in large schools 
than in smaller schools. Parents are seldom 
consulted for the purpose cf discovering 
rapid and slow learners. On the average 
large high schools and junior high schools 
are making more use of the twenty practices 
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included in the questionnaire than are 
schools in other categories. , 


The report includes a considerable 
amount of information on the instruc- 
tional provisions for both types of 
learners which are used by teachers of 
English, social studies, mathematics, 
science, home economics, and indus- 
trial arts. If a teacher “had experi- 
enced unusual success in adapting his 
Instructional program to rapid learn- 
ers, to slow learners, or to both, he was 
asked to describe in detail (1) what 
Was taught, (2) how it was taught, and 
(3) to whom it was taught.” The infor- 
Mation-regarding unusually successful 
Practices will be reported in another 
bulletin to be published by the Office 
of Education. 


For THE PuzzLED HOME- 
Room TEACHER 
M ‘TEACHERS, without experi- 
ence or preparation for the 
task, have been assigned the responsi- 
ility of conducting home-room guid- 
ance prograras. Failing to receive on- 
the-job assistance which would enable 
them to overcome their lack of expe- 
tence and preparation, they and the 
Pupils have derived few, if any, of the 
benefits which can result from a well- 
Conceived plan for home-room guid- 
ce. Vivian Ross undertook the task 
writing a brief book designed spe- 
ically for these puzzled;and usually 
p Strated, ‘members of a high-school 
culty. Her Handbook for Homeroom 
niga was published late in 1954 by 
Macmillan Company. 
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The Handbook is essentially a how- 
to-do-it manual based on the author's 
experience as a teacher of English in 
the Walnut Hills High School in Cin- 
cinnati, where she had the responsi- 
bility of conducting home-room guid- 
ance programs. Her emphasis on spe- 
cific suggestions has the merit of 
avoiding any disconcerting vagueness. 
At the same time, it possesses the 
weakness of failing to give a teacher 
the understanding of purposes needed 
for the enthusiasm and vision on 
which successful programs must be 
built. Combined with other reading in 
the ñeld of home-room guidance, it 
will, however, give a refreshing and 
challenging viewpoint of things as 
they often are rather than as they 
should be in many school situations. 


TEAMWORK IN PLANNING AND 
EXECUTING PROGRAMS 


IL GROUPS affected by a policy 
A should have an appropriate part 
in its formulation. Administrators 
cannot expect successful execution of 
plans or programs if those responsible 
for the execution have no part in de- 
veloping them. Teachers and adminis- 
trators cannot expect the support of 
the public if the public is overlooked in 
the development of its schools’ poli- 
cies. Pupils will have no enthusiasm 
for their school’s program if they are 
always told what they will do and 
never permitted a voice in planning. 
Although lip service is given to the 
necessity of really co-operative team- 
work in education, it is still avoided 
frequently. In fact, the repetition 
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above of statements already worn thin 
by repetition was motivated by the 
following paragraph appearing on the 
first page of the opening chapter of 
Ross’s Handbook for Homeroom Guid- 
ance mentioned earlier: 

The literature in the ficld, should he [the 
teacher] with his busy schedule of class- 
room duties have time to consult it, is 
usually of little help, as chapter after chap- 
ter is written to administrators: “How To 
Select Teachers To Do Guidance,” “Should 
the Classroom Teacher Do Guidance?” 
“Which Period Should Be Used for Guid- 
ance?” “How To Evaluate the Guidance 
Program,” etc. These are not matters which 


concern the teacher. They are outside of his 
domain. He wants to know, “What do I do 


now?” 


Despite the many helpful sugges- 
tions made by Ross, it seems doubtful 
that any school will have a successful 
home-room guidance program if the 
majority of teachers share the attitude 
she has expressed or if the administra- 
tors foster such an attitude by the 
manner in which they function. No 
part of a school’s program is more in 
need of co-operative planning and 
execution than is guidance. 

There must be certain divisions of 
responsibility in education, but there 
is a need for more unity in planning, in 
policy-making, and in the execution of 
programs. Teamwork should be given 
an important place, not only in indi- 


vidual schools, but also in the educa-. 


tional profession as a whole. Profes- 
sional associations, for example, may 
a have unintentionally caused some di- 
vision of educational personnel which 
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makes co-operative action difficult. In 
the Report of the Southern Regional 
Conference of State Professional A ssoci- 
ations of School Administrators, pub- 
lished in 1953 by the Southern States 
Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, the statement is 
made that “a child develops as a 
whole organism, but professional as- 
sociations tend to develop as parts of 
the whole educational system.” 

Commenting on a study that the 
Program made of southern state pro- 
fessional associations in administra- 
tion, the report declared thaf, even 
among professional groups in admin- 
istration, “joint association studies 
and conferences are the exception 
rather than the rule.” When we look 
at the multiplicity of professional, or- 
ganizations in all areas of education, 
we find that teachers often feel too 
little concern for the problems of ad- 
ministration and that administrators 
show too little concern for the prob- 
lems of teaching. Failing to under- 
stand the interrelationship of admin- 
istration and instruction, both may 
fail to understand the reason why pro- 
grams and policies fail. 


OCCUPATIONAL BOOKS 


IGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS, “even in 
their Freshman year, appear to 
have some specific ideas as to the kind 
of book or pamphlet dealing with oc- 
cupations that is of value fo them. In 
her article entitled “What High- 
School Students Want in Occupation- 
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al Books” in the September, 1954, is- 
sue of the Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, Sarah Splaver describes a 
study designed to determine students’ 
thinking on the subject. Two hundred 
and eight Freshmen and Seniors en- 
rolled in English classes in four New 
York City public high schools partici- 
pated in the investigation. Each stu- 
dent completed a detailed question- 
naire dealing with occupational books. 
Interviews also were used with a num- 
ber of them. Their responses were ana- 
lyzed on the basis of their reading 
achievements, grade placements, and 
Intelligence quotients. 

Her analysis of the data obtained 
from the students leads Splaver to the 
following conclusions, given here by 
Summary and by quotation: 

I. “Insofar as contents and character- 
istics of occupational books are concerned, 
Separate books need not be written for the 
Freshmen and for the Seniors” or “for 
pocia Freshman and Senior reader groups 
ased upon reading levels, intelligence quo- 
ents, vocational decision, occupational 
experience, and professional fathers.” 

2. The books should be “written in sim- 
ple language which all high-school students 
Could understand and in such a style as to 
make the readers feel they are having a 
Personal chat with the author.” s 

3. The students included in the study 

do not believe that it is important for an 
Occupational book to have an attractive 
th Ver, to sell for less than $1.00, to be less 
han 100 pages in size, or to be written m 


the form of a novel.” a 
4. Information about the numbe 


ation is not important 
ated 


r of 


Workers in aà occup 
es it “is shown to be specifically rel 
© the chances of getting a job.” 
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5. The books should contain indexes and 
tables of contents. 

6. Facts and figures used in the books 
should come from reliable sources such as 
census data. 

7. Among the “very important com- 
ponents” of an occupational book are the 
“duties, qualifications, preparation, hours 
of work, and advantages and disadvan- 
tages” of the jobs described. 


Describing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of an occupation, which 
the students in Splaver’s study deemed 
important, is not a simple task for 
any author. Agreement can be ob- 
tained rather easily on certain advan- 
tages and/or disadvantages. Beyond 
that point, however, there are factors 
which are often advantages or disad- 
vantages according to the interests, 
values, and attitudes of the boys and 
girls reading a book. This writer has 
used books in which a disadvantage 
of an occupation listed by the author 
was the fact that the worker had to 
work out-of-doors in all seasons of the 


year. And yet many boys whom he 


counseled considered this factor a dis- 


tinct advantage! 

Perhaps the only rule of thumb 
that an author can employ is to make 
an honest effort to avoid listing factors 
as advantages or disadvantages solely 
on the basis of his own interests, 
values, and attitudes. In his writing he 
may also recognize that in some in- 
stances there is a lack of agreement on 
the attractive and unattractive fea- 
tures of an occupation even within the 
limits of a society’s mores and ethical 
standards. sai 
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MEN TEACHERS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


TREND toward the employment 
in America’s public secondary 
schools of a larger per cent of men 
teachers than at any time since 1900 
was reported by Ellsworth Tompkins 
in a bulletin entitled Ratio of Men to 
Women Teachers in Public Secondary 
Schools (United States Office of Edu- 
cation Circular No. 413, 1954). In 
1890, 40.5 per cent of the teachers in 
the public high schools were men. In 
1900 the per cent rose to 49.9, but it 
dropped to 34.9 in 1930. In 1952 it had 
risen again to 45.6, Wartime condi- 
tions, of course, caused fluctuations in 
the per cents reported in 1920 and 
1946. 
Other findings enumerated by 
Tompkins include the following: 


Nation-wide, the number of men teachers 
in high schools changed by plus 4.3 per cent 
from 1937-38 to 1951-52. 

From 1890 to 1952, the percentage of men 
teachers in public high schools has varied 
greatly, and no pattern of steady increase or 
decrease is apparent. 

Thirty-five states and the District of Co- 
lumbia now employ a larger percentage of 
men teachers in public high schools than 
they did in 1937-38. 

Twelve states, mostly in the South, now 
employ a smaller percentage of men teachers 
n public high schools than they did in 1937- 

8. 

One state (Louisiana) had approximately 
the same percentage of men teachers in 
public high schools in 1951-52 that it did in 
1937-38. 

In seven states (Delaware, Minnesota, 

_ California, Towa, Massachusetts, Oregon, 
_ Washington) the number of men teachers 
in public high schools changed by plus 15 
to plus 10 per cent in the fourteen years 
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from 1937-38 to 1951-52. The number of 
men teachers in the state of Delaware, for 
example, increased 41.5 per cent during the 
fourteen-year period. 

In the states having schools segregated 
by race (including the District of Columbia) 
the percentage of men teachers in Negro 
public high schools greatly exceeded the per- 
centage of men teachers in white public high 
schools in 1937-38; but in 1951-52 the per- 
centage of the former had diminished and 
the percentage of the latter had increased to 
the point where there was no significant 
difference between the two. 

Twenty-three states now employ either 
as many men as women teachers or more men 
than women teachers in their public high 
schools (49.4 to 64.5 per cent men). 

Twenty-five states and the Dirtrict of 
Columbia would have to employ additional 
men teachers to have their high schools 


staffed by an approximately equal numberof“ 


cha 
men and women teachers. For example; the 


current ratio between men and women high- ` 


school teachers in Alabama is approxi- 
mately 1:2. 

Utah has consistently employed a signifi- 
cantly greater percentage of men teachers in 
public high schools than any other state. 

In general, the rank order of states by 
geographic regions reporting the highest per- 
centage of men teachers is (1) Rocky Moun- 
tain States, (2) Southwestern States, (3) 
Western States, (4) Mid-Western States, 
(5) Mid-Atlantic States, (6) Northeastern 
States, did (7) Southern States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Tompkins believes that a knowl- 
edge of the findings quoted above is @ 
prerequisite to discussions of the role 
of men teachers in high schools. In 
fact, the introduction of the report be- 
gins with the following stetement: 

Are more men teachers now needed in the 


high schools? Should there be ân approxi- 
mately equal distributicn between men and 
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women teachers in high schools? Would 
such a balance tend to improve the teaching 
of secondary-school youth? i 

These are questions on which people in 
and out of education may have definite and 
perhaps differing opinions. Until basic in- 
formation on the proportion of men to 
women teachers is available, discussion of 
these and similar questions is likely to gen- 
erate more heat than light. 


4 Presumably we may have more 

light than heat in the discussions that 
now can take place. In any event, the 
trends and facts enumerated in the re- 
port will be of interest to all persons 
concerned in any way with the com- 
Position of the teaching staffs in our 
public high schools. 


A WARNING 


j. executive secretary of the Na- 
“tional Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, T. M. Stinnett, does not mince 
words in his warning to the teaching 
profession included in his article en- 
titled “Improve Our Certification” 
which appeared in the September, 
1954, issue of the Alabama School 
Journal. In discussing the steps that 
state education associations can take 
to make teaching a profession, he says: 

' As an organized profession and as indi- 
Vidual teachers, we have never properly as- 
Sessed the role of certification in the im- 
Provement of education. Nor have we seemed 
fully to realize that teacher education, insti- 
tutional accreditation, and professional cer- 
tification are all part of one important 
Process—the process of getting competent, 
well-prepared teachers into the classrooms. 
t is a process urgently in need of attention 
and improvement, end it is the responsibility 
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of the organized profession to give it that 
attention and to seek that improvement. If 
we do not accept this responsibility, other 
groups less well qualified for the job will take 
over. 

F or the next ten years at least, the state 
associations are going to have to be con- 
cerned, more concerned than they have been, 
with the task of helping teaching become a 
profession. Either we become a profession 
or we don’t. We cannot duck our responsi- 
bility. And we need to know as we tackle 
the job that there are movements already 
under way to do away with certification or 
to emasculate it as a professional process. 
Proposals are already being made to legis- 
latures that we return to the old normal 
schools, that we cut back to two college 
years of preparation for elementary certifi- 
cates. 

The teaching profession now faces the 
task which many other professions have 
already dealt with. We have to decide upon 
and list the major competencies required 
for our profession, and we have to do this in 
such a way as to get rid of present incon- 
sistencies in professional requirements. We 
need to come to some agreements as to 
what constitutes a good teacher. 

We need to be a little more concerned 


about the institutions which are offering 


teacher-education programs, assuring Our- 
selves that such institutions are really capa- 
ble of preparing competent teachers. Having 
thus assured ourselves, we need then to put 
the responsibility for developing good teach- 
ers where it belongs, on the institution 


charged with that task. 

Stinnett outlines a tremendous re- 
sponsibility for the teaching profes- 
sion. Many conflicting ideas and phi- 
losophies must be reconciled. Solu- 
tions must be found to the problem of 
an inadequate supply of teachers, 
which is a major reason, pethaps, for 
many of the difficulties encountered in 
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making teaching truly a profession. 
Agreements, heretofore lacking, must 
be realized on many aspects of certifi- 
cation laws. These needs represent a 
demand for all the skill and wisdom 
which educators and the public can 
apply to them. Individually and col- 
lectively we have an important stake 
in the outcome. Collectively, as Stin- 
nett suggests, we should utilize to the 
fullest extent the resources of our 
state education associations. 


NEWSPAPERS AND SCHOOLS 


EWSPAPER EDITORS on the one 

hand, and teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators on the other, do 
not always display an attitude of mu- 
tual admiration. The editors are fre- 
quently discouraged by the inadequa- 
cy and ineffectiveness of material sub- 
mitted to them for publication by 
schools. School staffs are usually dis- 
couraged by the amount of attention 
which newspapers give to athletics and 
sensational or controversial news in- 
volving schools while, at the same 
time, they seemingly overlook infor- 
mation that would interpret education 
in a constructive manner to the gener- 
al public. Neither the editors nor the 
educators have indicated any exten- 
sive reluctance to express their opin- 
ions of each other in this matter. 

In order that each group may learn 
from the other and together develop a 
method whereby newspapers can as- 
sume an important role in interpreting 
the schools to the public, administra- 
tors and editors in Michigan are now 
engaged in a co-operative program of 
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action and research known as the 
Michigan Communications Study. 
Headquarters of the program are lo- 
cated at Michigan State College, 
where various departments and divi- 
sions of the institution are participat- 
ing in the research. The Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center of the University 
of Chicago has a part also in the spon- 
sorship of the project. 

One phase of the work of the Study 
was a measurement and analysis of the 
content of Michigan newspapers inso- 
far as school news was concerned. A 
sample of eight of the 56 daily news- 
papers and 42 of the 291 weekly news- 
papers in the state was selected. All 
issues of papers from November, 1952, 
through October, 1953, were analyzed. 
The results of the analysis have been 
reported in the bulletin entitled What 
Michigan Newspapers Tell about the 
Schools prepared by David J. Luck 
and released in 1954 by the Michigan 
Communications Study. 

The eight daily newspapers devoted 
a total of 77,785 lines of space to 
school news during the one-year peri- 
od. Of this number, 37,432 lines (48 
per cent) dealt with athletics. Slightly 
over 5,000 of the lines were used in il- 
lustrations of athletic activities. In 
contrast, only 51° (or 0.1 per cent) of 
the 77,785 lines dealt with teaching 
methods and only 529 (0.7 per cent) 
were concerned ‘with curriculum. 
Ranking second,to athletics in amount 
of space devoted to them ware student 
activities, defined by the report as “all 
nonathletic extra-curriculum activi- 
ties for the students, except purely so- 
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cial functions.” Nearly 14,000 lines 
(17.9 per cent) were devoted to these, 
2,504 of which were illustrations. Edi- 
torial comment regarding schools for 
the entire year was limited to 350 
lines, or 0.4 per cent of the total 
linage. 

The 291 weekly newspapers, much 
smaller in size than the dailies and, of 
course, issued only once a week, de- 
voted 77,140 lines of space to schools 
during the year. In them, also, ath- 
letics received the largest share of 
Space with 22,393 lines of news and 
Pictures (29.1 per cent of the total). 
Student activities ranked second but 
More close to athletics than in the 
daily papers. A total of 20,890 lines 
was devoted to news and pictures of 
such activities, representing 27 per 
Cent of all school news. 

As was the case in daily papers, 
little attention was given to teaching 
methods or curriculum. Of the 77,140 
lines, only 85 (0.1 per cent) were de- 
voted to teaching methods and only 
190 (0.2 per cent) pertaining to cur- 
riculum. One thousand and six lines 
(1.3 per cent of the total) were editori- 
al comment. - 

P.T.A.’s and school boards received 
approximately the same proportion of 
attention in both daily and weekly 
Papers, In the dailies, 5.3 per cent of 
the total linage in education pertained 
to P.T.A’s and 4.3 per cent to school 
boards, In weekly papers, 5.6 per cent 
dealt with P.T.A.’s and 5.1 per cent 
With school boards. 

The report very wisely points out 
that the quality of newspaper articles 
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dealing with schools is as important as 
is the quantity. Examples of effective 
treatment of school news are enumer- 
ated. Commenting on the faults of the 
articles reviewed in the survey, Luck 
says: 

The reading of hundreds of Michigan 
papers during the study in search of well- 
written school news has been a rather 
dreary task. Most of the stories evidently 
would be of real interest only to a reader 
who was personally involved, but this should 
not be overcriticized. Justifiable criticisms 
of these articles are, however, that they tend 
to: (1) be written in a routine style, (2) lack 
attractive headlines, or (3) are given poor 
position. 

The dulness of most articles on the 
schools is hardly inevitable, but one reason 
for this is that most of the articles are mere 
“announcements” of something that has 
happened or will happen. Thus one sees over 
and over the routine annual fall story, “X- 
ville School Enrolment Announced” in the 
same monotonous pattern of last fall’s 
story. Frequently we find that three to six 
different stories are together under the same 
title, especially under “School Board Meet- 
ing,” when each deserved separate articles 
rather than being so buried. 

Most of these subjects must have held 
something that could have lifted it from the 
dreary routine with a little thought. There 
are many potential stories of interest in the 
schools, but someone fails to dig them out or 
to write them well. One cannot study the 
typical papers without feeling that marvel- 
ous opportunities for publicity are lost every 
day by Michigan schools. 

It is probable that the results of a 
similar survey in any other state 
would indicate findings much like 
those reported by Luck. School per- 
sonnel and editors everywhere shoula 
take the time to work together more 
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effectively in telling Americans about 
the achievements and needs of their 
schools. The handbooks for editors 
and school administrators now being 
prepared by the Michigan Communi- 
cations Study will be one step in the 
right direction, but even such activi- 
ties as these will not succeed in doing 
the job to be done unless newspapers 
and schools develop a greater appreci- 
ation of the responsibility which each 
has for the development of an in- 
formed, constructively critical, and 
responsible public. 


RESEARCH, CHURCH MEMBERSHIP, 
AND OTHER Topics 


Research A report issued in 1954 
in teacher by a joint committee of 
education the American Associa- 


tion of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and the American 
Educational Research Association 
bears the title Needed Research in 
Teacher Education and is published by 
the former association at 11 Elm 
Street, Oneonta, New York. Taking a 
critical look at the research which has 
been done in teacher education, the 
committee makes this comment: 


Most students who know the research in 
teacher education, while acknowledging its 
abundance and usefulness, would agree that 
this research has its serious shortcomings. 
Among these might be noted: 


1. Overuse of the survey type of research 
with inadequate evaluation of its facts and 
findings. 

2. The studies have frequently been re- 

-stricted to small, heterogeneous, or unrepre- 
sentative samples with limited general sig- 
nificance, 
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3. Too few carefully controlled experi- 
mental studies. 

4. Inadequacy of documentary research, 
particularly in the areas of the history and 
philosophy of teacher education. 

5. Failure to evaluate and apply promis- 
ing experiments for the improvement of 
teacher education. 

6. Failure to employ a longitudinal ap- 
proach to problems. 

7. Naive statistical design and analysis 
in many researches. 


The report discusses briefly 25 as- 
pects of teacher education and lists the 
titles of 574 suggested studies in these 
fields. Surely any graduate student 
who is seeking a thesis or dissertation 
topic need look no further if he has 
any interest in the preparation of 
teachers! Others, too, will find the re- 
port a challenge which indicates the 
nature of the job to be done if teacker- 
training programs are to be based on 
something more than partial guesses 
and precedent. 


Testing The Educational Test- 
applicants ing Service, 20 Nassau 


Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey, has announced a test in school 
administration and supervision avail- 
able after March 10, 1955, to school 
systems interested in using it in con- 
nection with the selection of princi- 
pals, supervisors, and assistant super- 
intendents. The test was developed by 
the Service “in co-gperation with a 
group of twenty-seven outstanding ed- 
ucators representative of a wide range 
of administrative and supervisory 
levels.” 
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Member- _ “Those who shout from 
ship in the tops of skyscrapers 
churches that higher education 


fosters agnosticism and 
atheism might modify their charges 
on the basis of the evidence” obtained 
in a poll released in July, 1954, by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion. 
That is the view expressed in an item 
entitled “Higher Education and 
Church Membership” appearing in 
the September 4, 1954, issue of 
School and Society. 

The poll reported in the item was 
one in which three thousand adults 
throughout the United States were 
questioned about church membership. 
Nearly eight out of ten stated that 
they were members of a church. Of 
those who had attended college, 83 per 
cent were church members, whereas 
only 73 per cent of those with a grade- 
school education had membership in 
any church. Eighty-three per cent of 
the professional and business persons 
interviewed said they were church 
members; among farmer and manual- 
worker groups, membership was 
claimed by only 77 per cent. 


A boy runs Runaway, à new tran- 
scribed radio dramatiza- 
tion released by the Di- 
vision of Press and Ra- 
dio Relations of the National Educa- 
° tion Association, tells the story of 
Chris Martin who runs away from 
home when he thinks his parents don’t 
care how well he does his school work. 
Knowing that Chris needs only recog- 
nition, his teacher solves the problem 


` away 
from home 
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by interpreting this need to his par- 
ents. Like the eight other thirteen- 
and-one-half-minute programs devel- 
oped in the NEA Division of Press and 
Radio Relations, the dramatization at- 
tempts to interpret education to the 
public by acquainting parents and 
others with what is happening in their 
schools. The transcriptions of the 
dramatizations are being used as pub- 
lic service programs on many inde- 
pendent and affiliated radio stations. 

Runaway can be purchased for 
$5.00 from the Division of Press and 
Radio Relations, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Regional The American Associa- 
meetings tion of School Adminis- 
of AASA trators will hold three re- 


gional conventions this 
year: St. Louis, February 26—March 
2; Denver, March 12-16; and Cleve- 
land, April 2-6. At the St. Louis meet- 
ing, the Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago will give a 
tea for alumni and friends in the Crys- 
tal Room of the Hotel Jefferson from 
4:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Tuesday, March 
1. The Department of Education will 
have a headquarters at the Hotel Jef- 
ferson throughout the convention. Ad- 
joining it will be the headquarters of 
the Midwest Administration Center, 
where materials and research findings 
of interest to teachers, principals, su- 
perintendents, and school-board mem- 
bers will be displayed. 
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NEA an- The National Education specific information regarding these 
nual Association will hold its activities will be released later. Dates 
convention annual convention in 


Chicago July 3-8, 1955. 
Like other colleges and universities in 
the Chicago area, the University of 
Chicago is looking forward to visits 
from many NEA members who will 
attend the convention. Special pro- 
grams will be available at the Univer- 
sity for those who may wish to com- 
bine their attendance at the conven- 
tion with participation in workshops, 
conferences, or other summer-session 


study. Announcements  containin 
g 


of the following conferences and work- 
shop in the Department of Education 
have already been set: Eighteenth An- 
nual Reading Conference, June 28- 
July 1; Reading Workshop, July 5-29: 
and Conference on Effective Human 
Relations in Educational Administra- 
tion, July 11-15. The latter conference 
will be sponsored jointly by the De- 
partment of Education and the Mid- 
west Administration Center. 


WILLIAM W. SAVAGE 
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Wuo’s WHO FOR JANUARY 


` 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news moles issue have been prepared 
and articles by WILLLIAM W. SAVAGE, 

associate director of the 
Midwest Administration Center and 
assistant professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Hart R. Douc- 
Lass, director of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Colorado, points 
out the need for adaptation of the tra- 
ditional high-school curriculum to the 
conditions, ideals, and problems of the 
present. LEAH GREENBERG, intern in 
clinical psychology at the Rosewood 
State Training School, Owings Mills, 
Maryland, questions the traditional 
criteria for identification of the gifted 
and argues that a broader concept of 
giftedness, which would identify the 
genuinely creative individual, would 
result in more comprehensive educa- 
tional provisions for the gifted child. 
Erpnrpogz E. Scares, director of stu- 
dent personnel and head of the De- 
partment of Psychology at Delaware 
State College, and Perctvat W. Hot- 
SON, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, discuss the ways 
in which work experiences of ‘teen-age 
School boys promoted accomplish- 
ment of the developmental tasks of 
adolescence and suggest that the pub- 
lic schools make greater endeavor than 


most of them now do to utilize and 
control gainful employment for edu- 
cational purposes. C. ARNOLD ANDER- 
son, professor in the Department of 
Sociology, University of Kentucky, 
presents data to show the relation be- 
tween level of education and income 
for whites and Negroes in the North 
and West and the South regions of the 
United States. WALTER J. MOORE, as- 
sistant professor of education at the 
University of Illinois, and KENNETH 
D. Norere, associate professor of 
education and co-ordinator of audio- 
visual services at Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento, California, pre- 
sent a list of selected references on 
secondary-school instruction. 


ALONZO G. GRACE, asso- 
ciate dean and professor 
of education, School of 
Education, New York University. 
CHARLES M. ALLEN, principal of the 
University High School, College of 
Education, University of Illinois. 
MARIAN RAYBURN BROWN, formerly 
acting dean of women, State Teachers 
College, Cortland, New York. W. H. 
LAURITSEN, chairman of the Health 
Education Department, San Diego 
State College, San Diego, California. 


Reviewers 
of books 


THE MODERN HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


HARL R. D 


University o 


T SPITE of all the changes that have 
been made in the high-school cur- 
riculum, it has been obvious for some 
years that the task of modernizing the 
program must be accelerated. Changes 
in the conditions under which we live 
and in the nature of the high-school 
enrolment have taken place at a pace 
more rapid than that which has char- 
acterized the adjustment of the high- 
school curriculum to the needs of 
pupils and to the demands of the 
times. We are on our way to producing 
a modern high-school curriculum, but 
we need to move faster in our efforts 
to plan a program that will prepare 
our students to participate more effec- 
tively in life in the United States as 
they will find it. 


FACTORS BRINGING ABOUT NEED 
FOR CHANGE 


The traditional curriculum was pat- 
terned on the classical curriculum of 
European schools and was handed 
down to us without appropriate ad- 
justment to changes in the student ` 
population and in the social environ- 
ment. Further, it was based on a phi- 

_losophy and a psychology that are no 
longer accepted in our country. Sec- 
ondary education is no longer thought 
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OUGLASS 
f Colorado 


of as being needed by only a fraction 
of the young people of high-school age, 
selected on the basis of academic abili- 
ties and interests; in theory and in 
fact, secondary education is now the 
right of the great majority of our 
young people, if not, indeed, of all 
American youth. 

The student body of today and the 
needs of today’s youth must be clearly 
understood and kept in mind as the 
modern curriculum is devised. In plan- 
ning the education of all American 
youth, we must remember that greatly 
increased fractions of our high-school 
students come from lower economic 
levels, possess fewer intellectual inter- 
ests, and have less intellectual capaci- 
ty compared with the students of pre- 
vious generations. We must also recog- 
nize that today young people have 
outside‘enticements and inducements 
which make school work seem more 
drab and uninteresting than it ap- 
peared to their fathers and grand- 
fathers. Therefore the curriculum of 
the school must be much more useful 
and worth while, much more challeng- 
ing, and a little iess boresome and un- 
pleasant. 

Clear educational thinking today is 
concerned not only with the intellec- 
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tual growth of young people but also 
with their social, physical, and emo- 
tional growth and adjustment. The cur- 
riculum must therefore be adapted so 
that it will provide experiences which 
will encourage and accelerate the all- 
round growth of the secondary-school 
students. 

Furthermore, it is becoming much 
more widely accepted that schools 
should not be -concerned with the 
acquisition of a great body of detailed 
information, since information learned 
in school is rarely understood well and 
Is soon forgotten. Instead, interests 
and skills in acquiring and assimilat- 
ing new information are recognized as 
of great importance because of the 
Sreat mass of new information with 
which the changing times present us 
and, because of the necessity of grasp- 
ing details of the difficult problems 
that present themselves day by day. It 
is clear, too, that the curriculum of to- 
day must definitely provide for the 
development of appropriate ideals, in- 
terests, and attitudes; for education in 
citizenship, in human relations, use of 
leisure time, home living, physical and 
mental health, and vocations; for 
grounding in the fundamentals; for en- 


` Couragement of the desire to continue 
to grow and learn after the student has 


left high school. 

_ To be suitable for its times, the cur- 
riculum not only must be adapted to 
the conditions, ideals, and problems of 
the present but must also harmonize 
with current trends—must look to the 
future rather than to the past. Henry 
Adams said, in his book The Education 
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of Henry Adams, that he had been ed- 
ucated for life in the time of Julius 
Caesar rather than for the time in 
which he really lived. Since Adams’ 
day there have been great and signifi- 
cant changes in American life which 
should give direction and values to the 
curriculum of the secondary school. 
Several desirable directions for the re- 
vision of secondary education seem 
clearly indicated. 


CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


There is definite need for more sys- 
tematic and careful provision of ed- 
ucation for character. Since the home 
and the church are contributing less in 
this area, the high school must give 
young people training that will pro- 
tect them, to a much greater degree 
than formerly, against the inroads and 
erosions of modern leisure-time ac- 
tivities. The school should make sure 
that young people know the moral and 
ethical virtues and that they have op- 
portunity to put their knowledge to 
practical use. 

EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Tf the men who wrote our Constitu- 
tion could have foreseen the changes 
that were to take place in American 
life in the next century and a half and, 
consequently, the complexity of the 
problems facing the voter and citizen 
in the American democracy, it may be 
seriously questioned whether they 
would have dared to intrust the wel- 
fare of the people to a form of govern- 
ment based on the right of all male 
white adults to vote. To be sure, they 
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might have had sufficient faith in 
democracy had they been able to fore- 
see that 90 per cent of the young 
people would attend school for eight 
years and that more than half of them 
would graduate from secondary 
school. But they certainly would have 
been amazed and perplexed if they 
could have foreseen the relatively 
minor place that education for citizen- 
ship occupies today, in spite of the se- 
riousness of the problems confronting 
American democracy in the twentieth 
century. 

Important changes are required in 
our social-studies programs. As a mini- 
mum, training in the social studies 
should be required of every student of 
normal or near-normal intelligence 
every day that he or she is in high 
school. The offering of both a year of 
history and a year of social studies for 
every year in school would be none too 
much. 

Until such an offering is made, the 
content of the social studies and of 
history should be reviewed to see what 
is of most importance, since there is so 
much to be studied and so little time 
in which to do it. Much more atten- 
tion should be given to the big prob- 
lems which face the American voter, 
especially the place of the United 
States in the world and our interna- 
tional relations; taxation; states’ rights 
versus federal control; employee-man-. 
Cpt 
less of race x l Ea ce p a 

t origin; setntinagtte ie s Sp me 
est and efficient AnS mes 
š ment; extend- 
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ing medical care to a much larger por- 
tion of the population; and other prob- 
lems of similar magnitude. 

Somewhere in the senior high 
school, at least a semester, perhaps 
more than a year, should be devoted 
to the study of peoples in the various 
parts of the world, a sort of social ge- 
ography, with emphasis on the Slavic 
peoples, the Asiatic countries, the 
Latin-American peoples, and the Afri- 
cans, as well as the Western Euro- 
peans. 

Not only should the social-studies 
program be examined, but all other 
subjects should be reviewed carefully 
to determine the kinds of revisions 
that would result in greater contribu- 
tions to education for citizenship. 


EMPHASIS ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


The courses of study in the social 
studies should be concerned much less 
with dates and chronology and much 
more with human relations and with 
developments that have affected hu- 
man relationships. More attention 
should be given to the history of the 
world in the twentieth century and 
thus provide a basis for an under- 
standifig of the nature and the origin 
of the great international problems 
which threaten the peace of the world. 
In a day when atomic and bacterio- 
logical warfare may destroy the lives 
of hundreds of millions of persons, 
nothing less, is practical. 

Courses in English literature should 
include content which throws light on 
the problems of human relations—in 
the home, the community, the nation, 
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and the world. The courses in English 

should be taught with this objective in 
view and with much less emphasis on 
analysis of literary technique and 
style. Most of the topics assigned in 
written and oral expression should 
concern problems of human relations, 
problems of government, problems of 
the home, problems of political forces, 
and problems that confront our in- 
dustrial democracy. 

In courses of study in science and in 
mathematics, teachers should also be 
alert to find opportunities to consider 
these problems. In science, for ex- 
ample, the students should learn the 
scientific basis for the equality of hu- 
man beings and for the equal potenti- 
ality of all peoples for developing high 
civilizations or for being destroyed by 
military weapons. In the courses in 
general mathematics, which are in- 
Creasing in number and in enrolments, 
and in such fields as graphical and 
proportional representation and inter- 
pretation, many problems may have a 
Social content and deal with such mat- 
ters as taxes, government, and geo- 
8raphical data. 

The fine arts present ample oppor- 
tunity for the study of pictures, music, 
and other productions which ‘have so- 
cial content, Learning about the art 
and the music of other countries will 
 Elve our youth a realization that other 
Peoples, regardless of nationality or 
Tace, produce art and music of high 
quality. 
< the study of foreign languages, 

cessive attention to syntax al 
Stammar must give way to other ob- 
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jectives and emphases. Teachers in 
this field can do a great deal to devel- 
op understanding and appreciation of 
peoples who speak different languages 
—of their institutions, their ambitions 
and problems, and their contributions 
to civilization. 


TRAINING FOR LEISURE 


Not only do the American people 
today have increased amounts of lei- 
sure time, but the opportunities and 
temptations for using our leisure in 
ways which are not in the best inter- 
ests of individuals or of society as a 
whole have been tremendously en- 
larged in recent years. Our curriculum 
materials must no longer be based on 
the all-or-none policy—the policy of 
teaching only the very best, the classi- 
cal, in literature, music, and art, or 
none at all. We must be realistic 
enough to see that most of the leisure 
of our students is certain to be spent in 
what might be spoken of as the 
“middle” levels. Consequently, train- 
ing young people to read materials 
which are at least harmless and to en- 
joy middle-level music and art is far 
more important than to continue a 
type of teaching which, in the majori- 
ty of learners, develops hypocrisy, in- 
difference, or even antagonism. 

The modern secondary-school cur- 
riculum should make more provision 
for training in diversified arts and 
crafts. Whatever the value of being 
able to enjoy classical art, it is much 
more desirable that people be trained 
to develop interests in arts and crafts 
which will keep them happily busy 
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during some of their leisure hours each 
week. 

The high-school curriculum likewise 
should develop tastes and appropriate 
skills which will insure that future 
citizens will spend more time in par- 
ticipation in sports and games (of the 
less strenuous kind), in participation 
in singing or in playing some musical 
instrument, and in reading materials 
other than cheap pulp stories. 


EDUCATION FOR HOME LIVING 


Perhaps most neglected of all in the 
present high-school curriculum is edu- 
cation for home living. Education for 
home living carries far beyond home- 
economics courses, important as these 
are for the small minority of students 
who enrol for them. The contributions 
of other subjects to home living are 
great, and the potentialities for educa- 
tion for family living have been poorly 
realized. There is a clear-cut need for 
more parent education to train young 
people to be effective guides and coun- 
selors of the children who will be 
theirs. 

Sex education has gained ground in 
the high-school curriculum in many 
places, but it is still in relatively early 
Stages of development. Thus far, sex 
education is usually included as one of 
the minor objectives of courses in sci- 
ence, health, and home economics. 
Not only do young people in high 
school and college frequently express 
their desire for much more sex educa. 
tion than they now receive, but we 
have only to look about us to see evi- 
dences of the greater needs for en- 
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lightenment in this field—the increase 
in the divorce rate, the increase in the 
number of illegitimate children, and 
the relaxed standards of adults of the 
present generation. 

A course in psychology might well 
be introduced in every high school. 
Such a course should include attention 
to the problems of child-rearing and 
the problems of human relations in the 
home. 

A great deal of the literature taught 
in our schools presents opportunity to 
point up discussions regarding home 
relationships and the relations be- 
tween child and parent and between 
husband and wife. 

There is need for more of what is 
called “consumer education””—educa- 
tion in the art of buying; in ability to 
analyze the highly adept advertising 
of the times; in planning wise savings 
and expenditures; in weighing invest- 
ments related to insurance, to retire- 
ment, taxes, to instalment buying, and 
to many other of the far more compli- 
cated problems connected with social 
security. Science courses should in- 
clude materials which will enable 
young people to understand the prob- 
lems of the consumer, as should also 
the covrses in mathematics. The 
courses in general mathematics may 
well be organized to include much val- 
uable consumer-education material. 


PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH 
The fields of physical and mental 
health should be given more attention 


than is now paid to them in the high 
school. Students need to he given more 
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knowledge about human biology and 
about bacteriology as related to the 
health of human beings. Chemistry 
provides rare opportunity for acquir- 
ing knowledge useful in the mainte- 
nance of health, particularly in the 
field of biochemistry. Here again, 
Courses in psychology, particularly 
Courses that would be functional for 
life, have an important part to play, 
emphasizing, as they may well do, 
mental hygiene and the psychology of 
the growth and maintenance of a 
sound personality. 

We should carefully review all our 
means of motivation, including marks 
and report cards with all the worries 
and fears that they cause, to make 
sure that the school is not a danger to 
mental health. 


EDUCATION FOR WORKING 

Providing a broader preparation for 
vocational life should be one of the 
responsibilities of the modern high 
school. An astounding number of 
people, including teachers, oversim- 
plify this problem by assuming that 
education for vocations can be provid- 
ed only in courses so labeled. Valuable 
as such courses are, we must realize 
that our high-school students will 
later enter hundreds of different occu- 
pations and that it is impossible for 
any school to offer curriculums and 
Courses in more than a fraction of 
these vocations. Consequently, for the 
Majority of our young people, educa- 
tion for a vocation must be obtained 
either on the job or in classes other 
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than those in vocational education, or 
by both means. 

Each subject taught in high school 
should be reviewed with the idea of de- 
termining how it can make a greater 
contribution to education for voca- 
tional success. In the teaching of oral 
and written expression, standards 
should be thought of in terms of the 
needs in vocational life. In the social 
studies, much attention should be 
given to labor-management relations 
and to government participation in 
the regulation of matters of concern to 
the worker. Alert science teachers can 
make very valuable contributions to 
education for vocations. Algebra and 
geometry present a great deal that is 
of value in engineering and certain 
other technical occupations, and the 
content of general or basic mathe- 
matics may be so selected and taught 
as to be useful in a large number of 
occupations. 

But the total contribution to voca- 
tional education that may be made by 
all the subjects combined is not 
enough for many students. Every high 
school, therefore, should set up some 
sort of work-experience program. This 
gives students the opportunity to 
learn on the job—to acquire not only 
information and skills but also the dis- 
ciplines which make for vocational 
success. Through the George-Deen 
and the George-Barden acts, the fed- 
eral government has recognized this 
need and has provided subsidies for 
co-operative distributive education 
and for education in diversified occu- 


pations management. The curric- 
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ulum of every high school should allow 
both girls and boys to work several 
hours a day in business or industry 
under the supervision of a representa- 
tive of the school. 


EDUCATION IN THE FUNDA- 
MENTALS 


While the teaching of the funda- 
mentals, or the three R’s, was former- 
ly considered to differentiate elemen- 
tary from secondary education, that 
distinction is no longer valid. We now 
realize that in secondary schools pro- 
vision must be made for continued 
training in the fundamentals. Young 
people must be taught to read more 
rapidly, more comprehendingly, and, 
above all, more critically. Reading in- 
terests must be developed, since so 
much must be learned after our stu- 
dents leave school if they are to under- 
stand the world in which they live and 
are to live most richly. Again, the 
world has become a far more mathe- 
matical world, and there is definite 
need for thorough training in the com- 
plicated applications of arithmetic, 
simple algebra, and non-theorem ge- 
ometry to all phases of life, particu- 
larly the consumer and the vocational 
aspects. 

The problems of secondary educa- 
tion have been complicated also by the 
fairly common practice of promoting 
elementary-school children a grade a 
year without respect to their achieve- 
ment records. Thus a considerable 
number of youth in the secondary 
school are in need of review or of re- 
training in the fundamentals, Special 
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training in reading, langnage arts, and 
especially in mathematics should be 
provided for at least 10-30 per cent of 
the children who are coming into high 
schools today. In the Senior year of 
high school there should probably be 
additional training in elementary 
mathematics, in reading, and in ele- 
mentary English for those who are de- 
ficient in these subjects, if not, indecd, 
for a majority of the students. 

The connotation of the word funda- 
mentals is greater than we have real- 
ized in the past and should include 
fundamentals of body skills, funda- 
mental skills in straight thinking, and 
fundamentals in temperament and be- 
havior. These may well be developed 
at the high-school level. 


HOW CAN WE DO ALL THIS?, 


In the past we have tried to solve 
many problems of the high-school cur- 
riculum by putting in additional 
courses. As a result we probably have 
too many courses today, and few new 
ones ought to be added. It may be 
that many schools still need to add a 
second course in general mathematics 
and one in family living for both boys 
and girls. Many should also extend 
their offerings in diversified arts and 
crafts for nonvocational purposes. 

There are certain trends in the re- 
organization of the subjects them- 
selves which merit serious attention. 
In an increasing ‘aumber of schools 
(nearly a thousand), core-curriculums 
or unified-studies programs have been 
developed. This type of organization, 


while desirable, is rot Absolutely nec- 
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essary for much of the improvement 
that needs to be made. Any high 
school of fair size might well be en- 
gaged in developing a unified-studies 
program or a core curriculum which 
combines English and the social 
studies. This combination might be 
called a “natural,” since it provides 
for the study of literature and of oral 
and written expression in relation to 
the material of social studies and of 
history. 

Tt is no longer wise or necessary to 
provide for individual differences by 
permitting students to elect some 
courses and to avoid others. The chal- 
lenge of modern living calls for con- 
siderable training in all the major 
fields—social studies, English, science, 
mathematics, arts and crafts, and 
health and physical education. Adap- 
tations to variations among high- 
school students should be made within 
courses in these subjects rather than 
by providing many elective courses. 

Tn an increasing number of schools, 
two versions of courses in English, 
science, social studies, and mathe- 
matics are offered: one for the student 
with greater interest and the ability 
to handle verbal and abstract materi- 
al; the other, emphasizing applications 
to life about us, for the ordinary stu- 
dent. We can also see 4 sound trend 
toward the replacement of a multiple- 
curriculum offering with a single cur- 
riculum of required and elective sub- 
jects. This plan eliminates the tenden- 
cy for pupils to choose unwisely the 
so-called “college-preparatory”” cur- 


riculum. 
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SUMMARIZING COMMENTS 


In conclusion, let us look at certain 
principles which underlie the develop- 
ment of a high-school curriculum suit- 
able for American youth of the second 
half of the twentieth century. 

1. The high-school curriculum 
should be adapted to the needs, capaci- 
ties, and interests of all American 
youth regardless of economic level, 
future occupation, or intention of at- 
tending college. 

2. Course-of-study materials ought 
to be focused on life situations. There 
should be many more applied materi- 
als and much more time for students 
to engage in activities related to the 
application of the subject matter to 
life problems and situations. 

3. Courses of study in the modern 
high school must provide for learning 
activities that are more interesting to 
the students—activities which are ap- 
pealing because of their obvious value 
and which challenge the efforts of the 


students. The learning activities, while 


necessarily artificial by reason of the 
li, should be as 


school situation itse 
concrete and naturalas possible. They 
should involve living as well as study 
about living, participation in commu- 
nity activities, the use of audio-visual 
aids, and the use of problem chal- 
lenges rather than arbitrarily imposed 
assignments. 

4. Course-of-study materials must 
not require too much indirect motiva- 
tion. Teachers using a well-adapted 
curriculum should not find it neces- 
sary to rely heavily on marks and re- 
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port cards or on the development of 
fear and worry in the hearts and minds 
of young people. 

5. Courses, instructional materials, 
and teaching methods must be based 
on the fundamental principle that 
every child must enjoy a reasonable 
degree of success in what he attempts 
in every subject. 

6. The modern curriculum should 
depend less on the textbook and more 
on other types of learning stimuli: 
things to see, things to hear, life that 
students find about them, and life as 
they read and hear about it. 

Discussion of the high-school cur- 
riculum would not be complete unless 
we recognize that it is already over- 
crowded and that the design of the 
curriculum is a question of relative 
values. We cannot retain all useful 
materials; we can retain only the ma- 
terials of greatest value. The curricu- 
lum has been a one-way street, with 
new subjects constantly going in and 
almost nothing coming out. As a re- 


sult the typical teacher today is a har- 
ried, hurried individual, afraid that he 
will not be able to cover all the mate- 
rials available in his subject. In turn, 
he harries and hurries young people to 
cover too much course-of-study mate- 
rial. Superficiality results. š 

By reason of the enforced emphasis 
on little detailed facts, some of our 
major objectives cannot possibly be 
achieved. Students cannot be given 
opportunities to develop skills and 
habits of clear and careful thinking, 
powers of discretion, and desirable 
ideals and attitudes, all of which call 
for deliberate contemplation of mate- 
rials under study. It is probably true 
that, if 20-40 per cent of the materials 
or topics were taken out of the majori- 
ty of high-school subjects and more 
intensive study of the remaining 
topics were made possible, the ulti- 
mate objectives of education, the per- 
manent outcomes of learning experi- 
ences, would be much more nearly at- 
tained than they are today. 
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g jx PHILOSOPHY which argues for 
à special education for the gifted 
child is well founded and within the 
framework of our general democratic 
philosophy of education. Yet educa- 
tors havg remained more or less indif- 
[erent to the need for making special 
efforts toward providing a curriculum 
for the gifted child. This indifference 
is apparent in a recent report by Wit- 
ty, who summarizes the results of sur- 
vey studies of public school provisions 
for the gifted child. Along with other 
conclusions, Witty notes that “the 
study disclosed a great need for more 
consistent practices and for more com- 
prehensive programs.” 

Educators who are faced with the 
problem whether to provide for the 
gifted child all too often forget that 
such provision is really based $n our 
democratic concepts of education, 
which are in turn based on the ideal of 
equality of opportunity. We interpret 
democracy in education to mean pro- 
erage child 
but also for the anforturate deviate 
(such as the mentally retarded or the 


1 Provisions for 
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Gifted Children,” School and Society, 
(September 20, 1952). 179. 


physically handicapped), but we for- 
get that a philosophy which aims to 
develop each individual to his highest 
capacity implies a debt to the gifted 
child as well. Failure to pay this debt 
is a failure to live up to our democratic 
educational philosophy- Yet the re- 
sponsible educator’s apparent indif- 
ference to meeting such a need be- 
comes understandable in the light of a 
critical examination of the classic re- 
search on the gifted. 


TRADITIONAL RESEARCH ON THE 
GIFTED CHILD 


When one reviews the literature on 
the gifted child, it is found to be chiefly 
of three types. The first is exemplified 
by Terman’s well-known twenty-five- 
year genetic study of genius. It is the 
best of its kind—the genetic, quantita- 
tive type. The second type is outstand- 
ingly illustrated by the work of LetaS. 

whose many published 


Hollingworth, 
studies of gifted children made her one 


of the two greatest authorities in the 
field. A third source of information ap- 
pears to be devoted primarily to sug- 
gestions and reports on school pro- 
grams for the gifted child. A few of 
these are original studies, usually relat- 
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ed to some school experiment in teach- 
ing exceptionally bright children. But, 
on the whole, these materials are theo- 
retical in nature, with suggestions for 
the identification and classification of 
gifted children and for curriculum 
planning for them based on the origi- 
nal research of Terman and Holling- 
worth. 

Identification of the gifted child — 
The first problem that comes to mind 
is a general one, and a persistent and 
basic one, indeed. This problem relates 
to methods for identifying and select- 
ing the gifted children, With only 
slight variations, it appears that there 
is a generally accepted criterion. This 
is evidenced in the genetic studies of 
Terman, the clinical work of Holling- 
worth, and the theoretical discussions 
of other writers in this field. 

In the studies of gifted children, and 
in the special schools of some commu- 
nities that provide for their education, 
the chief criteria for their identifica- 
tion are the intelligence-quotient level 
and the teacher’s judgment. There 
seems to me something highly ques- 
tionable in this method. 

The unreliability of teachers’ judg- 
ments as a method for identifying 
gifted children is strikingly brought to 


r teachers, each 
child as the most intelligent in his 
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Policies Commission on the Education 
of the Gifted indicates the unreliability 
of teachers’ judgments in the selection 
of gifted children.? 

The use of intelligence-quotient 
Scores as a method of identification 
should be called before the bar. How- 
ever objective an individual mental 
test may be, its validity as the chief in- 
strument for identifying giftedness is 
doubtful. It may, of course, be consid- 
ered as one of the instruments, but not 
as the main or the only measure. 
Witty, who is currently doing actual 
field research on gifted children, aptly 
points to the fallacy of using mental 
tests (as they are now constructed) for 
identifying giftedness. He notes: 

If by gifted children we mean those 
youngsters who give promise of creativity 
of a high order, it is doubtful if the typical 
intelligence test is suitable for use in identi- 
fying them. For creativity posits originality, 
and originality implies successful manage- 
ment, control, and organization of new ma- 
terials or experiences, Intelligence tests con- 
tain over-learned materials... the content 
of the intelligence test is patently lacking 
in situations which disclosë originality or 
creativity. 

Hollingworth, on the other hand, 
regarded an individual intelligence 
test as the most important single tool 


for identification of the gifted. She 
wrote: 


3 Educational Policies Commission, Educa-. 
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The only way to identify these gifted 

children with certainty is to apply reliable 

and valid intelligence tests. Nothing can 
take the place of such tests in making a cen- 
sus of the gifted? 


I regard it as unfortunate that Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth took such a nar- 
row view; for, if we are really interest- 

' ed in identifying the creative individu- 
al; intelligence is a general, over-all 
factor. What about the special apti- 
tudes and talents that are the foun- 
tainheads of creative effort? Do we, 
as yet, know so precisely the relation 
between specific aptitude and over-all 
intelligence as to be able to consider 
the intelligence quotient the sole 
measure for the identification of the 
gifted? All this assumes that the indi- 
vidual mental test is a valid instru- 
ment. But if Witty’s observation is 


correct, then even the intelligence 


quotient is a poor measure to gauge 


potential creativity. 

Quantitative studies of Terman.— 
Terman and his group have been 
equally orthodox in methods for se- 
lecting the gifted, and their footsteps 
have been followed by others who 
have used the same criteria in their 
selection. a 

My chief criticism of Terman’s 
studies on the gifted is directed to- 
ward his plan of research. There is no 
doubt that Terman made a great, 
genuine contribution. to the field. His 


work involves the largest number of 


5 Miriam C. Pritchard, “Tne Contributions of 
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subjects ever studied, and over the 
longest period of time, in a most ob- 
jective manner. Thus, after twenty- 
five years of diligent study, Terman 
and his associates have produced 
much quantitative information, gar- 
nished with respectable statistics. But 
even ina study that is seemingly most 
objective, there may be weak spots, so 
that what we are told is fact may still 
be open to question. Let me make this 
observation more concrete. In the 
fourth volume of Terman’s study, The 
Gifted Child Grows Up, appearing in 
1947, there are objective data present- 
ing a number of generalizations on 
the gifted—quantitative information 
painstakingly arrived at through a 
quarter of a century. But the presen- 
tation of his generalizations have a 
census appearance; we are told that so 
many of his gifted group did this and 
that, and so many did not. There is 
nothing diagnostic in his material; 
there is no attempt to study the 
group’s development or achievement. 
Such a study, had it been made, would, 
through reliable analysis, have given 
us information which a mere statistic 
obscures. 

The statement by Terman and 
Oden of their research plan, presented 
in their summary comment in The 
Gifted Child, illustrates to me the weak 
point in the Terman approach. They 
wrote: 

The investigation was not a direct attack 
upon the pedagogy of gifted children; it was 


Lewis M. Terman, The Gifled Child Grows 
Up. Stanford University, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1947. 
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instead a search for the basic facts necessary 
for future progress in this field of special 
training. Once the physical and mental 
characteristics, and the developmental tend- 
encies of gifted children have been definitely 
established, then, and only then, is it pos- 
sible to plan intelligently for their educa- 
tion.” 

What I would like to question is 
whether, even in a descriptive sense, 
Terman has given us an adequate 
statement of the “developmental 
tendencies” in his group of children, 
to cite an example. For, in securing 
data, Terman did not employ diagnos- 
tic tools that would attempt to explain 
certain tendencies. In general, there is 
a total absence of clinical material; 
what he presents are quantitative 
findings. But he is dealing with the 
realm of differential psychology, an 
area as yet little explored. He is study- 
ing the individual, but he does not use 
tools (except for the intelligence-quo- 
tient score) that clinically show up the 
various facets in the study of the in- 
dividual. 

In Terman’s report there are strong 
indications that motivational ele- 
ments were highly significant in deter- 
mining the achievement of his gifted 
group. (This is particularly apparent 
in the late adolescence of his group.) 
Yet his follow-up studies make no at- 
tempt to prove this. Le 
examples, 

1. Terman’s stud 
of a sex difference i 
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ginning with high-school level and in- 
creasing into adulthood.’ Our psychol- 
ogy on sex differences in intelligence 
shows no such difference. Then why 
the difference in achievement? I 
would hypothesize that it lies in indi- 
vidual elements which would be 
brought to light by a good clinical 
study employing the proper instru- 
ments. 

2. One of the major conclusions set 
forth by Terman in his fourth and 
final volume is that there was much 
unrealized potential talent in his 
group of gifted children—a fact that 
he attributes to environmental fac- 
tors. But this conclusion lies, as yet, in 
the hypothetical stage; it has never 
been verified. F urthermore, I believe 
that various motivational factors are 
responsible and that these might have 
been identified had his research study 
been set up to study such elements. 

Clinical studies of Hollingworth.—In 
the research of Hollingworth I find 
more value than in that of Terman. 
Because she uses a clinical method, 
however inadequate, her reports tell 
us more. (As was previously noted, 
Studies of individuals should be case 
studies made with clinical tools.) Still, 
the clinical work of Professor Holling- 
worth is not without flaws, the chief of 
which, I believe, are these: 

_ 1. Overemphasis on the intelligence quo- 
tient as a single index-for selecting or identi- 


fying her gifted group of children. (This has 
been previously discussed.) 

2. Lack of diagnostic instruments that 
would test for motivational patterns. 


. $. Lack in the case studies of sufficient 
information on the dynamics involved. 
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4. Failure to set up the research studies 


in such a way as to study the creative aspects 
of a supposedly gifted group. 


Of course we must remember that, 
at the zenith of their work, neither 
Terman nor Hollingworth had the 
tools which by the end of World War 
Tr had been popularized and expand- 
ed. It is only in the latter part of the 
past decade that the tremendous ex- 
pansion in the field of clinical and 
guidance psychology has occurred. 

Limitations of the intelligence-quo- 
tient criterion.—The staunch followers 
of classic research in this field, as ex- 
emplified in our present general ap- 
proach to the problem of the gifted 
child, point out that the intelligence 
test, in selecting the top level of a 
high-school group, can make predic- 
tions on the group’s future academic 
achievement. But the research on 
school achievement shows that aca- 
demic achievement in high school cor- 
relates better with college achieve- 
ment than do intelligence-test scores. 
Therefore predictions of the work of 
the upper level of college students may 
be made on the basis of the students’ 
achievement in high school. 

Reports on practices. —In reading 
the reports of school systems which 
have introduced special programs for 
the gifted, I find that the chief concern 
is for the learning process. This is also 

` the chief concern in the theoretical 
discussions of those who teil us how We 
should provide educationally for such 
children. This emphasis is not surpris- 
ing in view of the methods of identifi- 
cation now used in selecting so-called 
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“gifted” children and in light of the 
reports emanating from leading re- 
search. Since identification is primari- 
ly based on the intelligence quotient, 
it is small wonder that school pro- 
gramming relates chiefly to the needs 
of rapid learners. Likewise, the conclu- 
sions of Hollingworth’s and Terman’s 
studies constantly report “learning” 
achievement and performance. 

Yet I believe this to be entirely in- 
adequate in fulfilling the school’s re- 
sponsibility to the gifted child. In a 
school’s planning for gifted children, 
the learning of subject matter is only 
one of the many factors to be taken 
into consideration. A school system is 
concerned with adjustment, or meet- 
ing the needs of all its students. In 
dealing only with the learning situa- 
tion (in the mastery sense), a school is 
providing for only one of the needs. 
Even if, in the life of the exceptionally 
bright child, mastery of subject mat- 
ter is an important need, it is still only 
one. There are needs for his total ad- 
justment and for realization of all his 


potentialities. 


NEED FOR A NEW APPROACH 


So long as our whole approach to 
the problem of the gifted child is tied 
to the apron strings of early pioneer 
research, so long is the practical edu- 
cator justified in his indifference. On 
the whole, the present method of iden- 
tification will select for the educator 
the students whom the high-school 
achievement records would select. (In 
fact, as was noted previously, high- 
school achievement correlates more 
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closely with college achievement than 
do intelligence tests.) The philosophi- 
cal basis is lost sight of because the 
practical educator pays attention to 
the children whom he believes to be in 
greatest need of attention. And the 
type of child which our present ap- 
proach selects as the gifted child does 
not generally seem to need the educa- 
tor’s special attention; he is at the top 
in high school and will be at the top in 
college. Who knows how many of these 
truly gifted children vainly grope fora 
helping hand? 

To date we have adhered to a nar- 
Tow concept of giftedness. So blind 
and rigid is it in its adherence to set 
patterns that a present-day spokes- 
man would probably fail to recog- 
nize a truly gifted individual if one 
stumbled across his path, or might 
send away a gifted person who came 
knocking at his door. Cox, for ex- 
ample, has assigned Heinrich Heine an 
intelligence quotient of 130,8 which 
would have made him ineligible for the 
Terman group, 


Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children, p. 354. 
Stanford University, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1925, 
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sincere people continue to be ignored. 
The classic research off the Terman 
and Hollingworth groups continues to 
be the general frame of reference 
whenever there is any attempt to 
make educational provisions for the 
gifted child. 


The initiative for a new approach | 


will have to be taken by new and 
broader research. The need for this 
new approach is inherent in the criti- 
cisms expressed in this article, 

The most important element in any 
new approach is a concept of gifted- 
ness broader than that usually accept- 
ed. The intelligence-quotient score 
should be only one criterion, The at- 
tempt should be made to identify the 
genuinely creative individual—a per- 
son who can recombine and integrate 
various elements into something new. 
This creativity may be in such fields 
as music, graphic art, literature, tech- 
nology, or art. 

A broadened base of research would 
bring implications for education that 
would be of real value. Understanda- 
bly, provisions for the gifted child are 
thought of by educators in terms of 
concepts developed by our classical 
research. Lack of enthusiasm becomes 
likewise understandable, But if re- 
search were to -attempt a new ap- 
proach, with results that we have rea- 
son to believe would present a differ- 
ent picture, then Perhaps educators 
would realize that it js as significant to 
provide for the gifted child as for the 
mentally retarded or the crippled 


child, or for any other child who is a 
deviate. 


; 
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HOW GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT AFFECTS THE 
ACCOMPLISHMENT OF DEVELOPMENTAL 
TASKS OF ADOLESCENT BOYS 


a ELDRIDGE E. SCALES 


Delaware State College 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


M or us remember the decade 
of the 1930’s as a period of great 
frustration and low morale among our 
youth. Endeavoring to live and to en- 
gage in satisfying activities without 
money in a money economy was 
enough to dishearten all but the most 
Pollyanna-ish spirits. Especially exas- 
perating was the thwarting of recrea- 
tory desires because recreation had 
become so largely commercialized. 
Now for a dozen years the situation 
has been reversed. The tight labor 
market of the war years and the post- 
war boom has given youth employ- 
ment and resultant earnings. Some 
have dropped out of school at the 
earliest age of release, lured by the op- 
portunity to become full-time earners, 
and large numbers of-boys and girls in 
school have taken part-time jobs to 
gain the satisfactions that the ac- 
tivity and the earnings can give them. 


THE PROBLEM 
To obtain an inventory of the sat- 
isfactions which adolescent school 
boys derive from their part-time jobs 


and consequent earnings was the pur- 
pose of the investigation here report- 
ed. Considering that such satisfactions 
might be related to, or identical with, 
the developmental tasks of their age, 
it seemed worth while to canvass the 
developmental-task concept with a 
view to establishing some guideposts 
for the research. The canvass began 
with the writing of Williams, who 
pointed out that the two major prob- 
lems of the adolescent are, “first, 
emancipation from the home, and, 
second, the establishment of hetero- 
sexuality. Everything in the future de- 
pends upon the degree of success with 
which the boy or girl solves these two 
problems.” 

Tryon? used the term “develop- 
mental tasks” freely in a treatment of 


1 Frankwood E. Williams, Adolescence: Stud- 
jes in Mental Hygiene, P- 102. New York: Farrar 


& Rinehart, Inc., 1930. 


2 Caroline M. Tryon, “The Adolescent Peer 
Culture,” in Adolescence, chap. xii. Forty-third 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I. Chicago: National Society 
for the Study of Education (5835 Kimbark 
Avenue), 1944. 
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“The Adolescent Peer Culture.” 
Corey? devoted himself to a consid- 
ered exposition of the concept. Havig- 
hurst listed the developmental tasks 
of each period of life, from infancy to 
later maturity. The following is the 
list for adolescence: 


1. Achieving new and more mature rela- 
tions with age mates of both sexes. 
- Achieving a masculine or feminine social 
role. 
- Accepting one’s physique and using the 
body effectively. 
4. Achieving emotional independence of 
parents and other adults. 
5. Achieving assurance of economic inde- 
pendence, 
6. Selecting and preparing for an occupa- 
tion. 

7. Preparing for marriage and family life. 
8. Developing intellectual skills and con- 
cepts necessary for civic competence. 

9. Desiring and achieving socially responsi- 

ble behavior. 
10. Acquiring a set of values and an ethical 
system as a guide to behavior.4 


N 


w 


The present study was designed to 
show how work experience aided in the 
accomplishment of these developmen- 
tal tasks, 


THE INTERVIEW PROCEDURE 


An interview schedule was con- 
structed and used in 1952 with 150 
Negro boys of the Hill District in 
Pittsburgh. At the time of contact all 
the boys were attending a secondary 

*Stephen M. Corey, “The Developmental 
Tasks of Youth,” The American High School, 


chap. v. Eighth Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society. New York: Harper & Bros., 1946, 


“Robert J. ; Havighurst, Human Development 
and Education, chaps. ix-xi, New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Tne., 1953, 
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school, were aged fourteen to seven- 
teen, inclusive, and had gainful em- 
ployment. The contacts with most of 
the boys were made through their 
principals and counselors, 

The interviews were conducted lei- 
surely and informally, many of them 
consuming more than an hour; the , 
average length was forty-seven min- 
utes. The general purpose was ex- 
plained at the outset, and each boy 
was assured of anonymity. After a few 
questions about family and home 
background, some definite informa- 
tion was elicited concerning the pu- 
pil’s employment—his duties, hours, 
wages, how he obtained his job, 
whether a work permit had been ob- 
tained. The conversation then turned 
to the pupil’s motivations for working, 
the satisfactions he gained from it, the 
yearnings and needs he still felt were 
not satisfied, and the specific items 
purchased with his earnings. Finally, 
parental attitudes were explored (as 
expressed by the boy)—attitudes to- 
ward the pupil’s employment before 
and after he got his job, toward super- 
vision of the pupil’s life and activity 
before and after he got a job, and to- 
ward the pupil’s spending. 

Obviously the validity of the infor- 
mation obtained and the depths of the 
attitudes and feelings probed depend- 
ed on the quality of the interviews. 
The interviewer, . accordingly, em- ‘ 
ployed all the skill he had acquired in 
several years of successful work with 
high-school boys in winning the confi- 
dence of these subjects and eliciting 
their free expression. He endeavored 


“y 


„instrument, approximately 
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to convey to them such feelings of 
warmth, interest, and permissiveness 
as would dispel barriers of distrust and 
strangeness. Some direct quotations 
from the boys, as cited in the findings, 
bear evidence to his success in induc- 
ing and freedom of expression. 


THE BOYS AND THEIR EMPLOYMENT 


` 

It will be pertinent to this report to 
state first a few facts that describe the 
background and general characteris- 
tics of the 150 boys. As to their age 
distribution, 43 were fourteen years 
old, 36 were fifteen, 36 were sixteen, 
and 35 ware seventeen. In grade place- 
ment they ranged from Grade VII to 
Grade XII. Two-thirds of the boys 
were from unbroken homes, suggest- 
ing that the phenomenon of part-time 
employment exists pretty much inde- 
pendently of the marital state of 
parents. 

Because anthropological studies of 
contemporary America have demon- 
strated that people’s values and be- 
havior are somewhat differentiated by 
their social class, the Index of Social 
Characteristics was used to ascertain 
the social class of each of the subjects 
of this investigation. By the use ot this 
90 per cent 
of the subjects were found to be in the 
lower-lower and upper-lower classes. 


. This compares with approximately 60 


per cent of the population at large in 
those two classes. y” 
The boys worked mainly for small 
5 W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and 


Kenneth Eells, Social Class in America. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 1949. 
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employers in the general district in 
which they lived. Forty-four per cent 
worked in retail establishments; 14.0 
per cent delivered or sold newspapers; 
10.7 per cent worked in bowling alleys 
or theaters; most of the remainder 
worked in personal-service or custodi- 
al jobs. The median of their earnings 
was $12.44 a week (range—$1.50 to 
$49); the median wage per hour was 
67 cents. The median number of hours 
worked weekly was 20.9. More than 90 
per cent of the boys obtained their 
jobs by personal application, through 
friends, or through their families and 
other relatives; only two boys men- 
tioned the assistance of the school 
counselor. Despite the fact that, ac- 
cording to law, all these boys were 
supposed to have employment certifi- 
cates, 70 per cent admitted quite 
freely that they had none. 


PROGRESS IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENTAL TASKS 


Turning the interview from a probe 
for facts to the more subjective realm 
of attitudes and feelings, the pupil was 
queried concerning gratifications ex- 
perienced from employment and re- 
sulting remuneration. What satisfac- 
tions came as a consequence of his 
work? Of the 150 pupils, 123 (82 per 
cent) responded with one or more 
statements of satisfaction which lent 
themselves to classification in the 
twelve categories shown in Table 1. 
These satisfactions represent a rela- 
tively close correspondence to Havig- 
hurst’s list of developmental tasks 
stated above. The following quota- 
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tions illustrate the most common 
categories: 


FEELINGS OF INDEPENDENCE 


I feel like I’m on my own. I can buy my own 
clothes and spend money for what I 
want and have the money to do it with. 

I don’t have to depend on my parents and be 
a leech. 

Working makes you independent. 


FEELINGS OF GROWING Up 


If you work, you’re treated better—not 
like a kid. 

You feel a lot bigger with your own money 
and things you have bought. 

I feel bigger. I can help my dad with bills 
and expenses. ° 


IMPROVED RELATIONS WITH PARENTS 


It helped me and my mother get along. 

She says “Yes” mostly; before it was “No” 
all the time. 

I’m not my own boss, but it’s better now. 


STATUS WITH PEERS 


I can get things the other kids get, like these 
boots. 

I feel eighteen, nineteen, or twenty—most of 
the boys I go around with are, 

I can be as sharp as the other boys. 


When the talk of satisfactions from 
the job was considered in conjunction 
with the pupil’s remarks about how he 
spent his money, how he characterized 
his parents’ attitudes, and, more di- 
rectly, the developmental tasks he 
identified (together with his success or 
failure in accomplishing them), it was 
possible to draw up Table 2. This 
table shows six developmental tasks 
identified by the pupils as affected by 
their jobs and the money they earned. 
As the interview had to be free conver- 
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sation in a permissive social climate, 
the subjects could not be “cross-ex- 
amined” to compel greater articulate- 
ness. The interviewer accepted what 
the pupils offered, and Table 2 is the 
classification. Would a questionnaire 
have elicited higher frequencies of 
recognition and, if so, would the re- 
sponses have been as valid? We cannot 
say. With the method used, we found 
that the achievement of economic and 
emotional emancipation from the 
home was the gain uppermost in the 
minds of these pupils. 


TABLE 1 


SATISFACTIONS RESULTING FROM GAINFUL 
EMPLOYMENT AS EXPRESSED BY 123 
Boys IN GRADES VII-XII 
Per Cent 


Satisfaction of Boys 


BINS. ¿ass es aa sa buto qta ater its Slew Be KE 
Status with peers....... 
Keeping out of trouble 
Feeling of freedom (can do more; can go 

OR tira. eae a AEE 
Learning from the job. 
A philosophical value... 
Feelings of security..... 
Feelings of responsibility 
ETT T 5 U. I ann Whe sew wre 
Establishment of the proper sex role... . 
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TABLE 2 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS THAT GAINFUL EM- 
PLOYMENT HELPED ACCOMPLISH AS IDEN- 
TIFIED BY RESPONSES OF 150 Boys IN ` 
GRADES VII-XII 


Per Cent 
Developmental Task of Boys 
Establishing economic independence.... 68.0 


Achieving emotional independence of par- 
ents and other adults............... 
Acceptance cf the proper sex role. n 
New relations with peers.............. 2 
Accepting, desiring, and achieving social- 
ly responsible behavior 
Selecting and preparing for an occupation 
No developmental task identified....... 


© 


r, 
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PARENTAL ATTITUDES 
` 


As has been mentioned, each pupil 
was engaged in conversation concern- 
ing the attitude of his parents toward 
his employment, toward his freedom 
from parental supervision in social ac- 
tivities, and toward his freedom in 
spending. The interview hinged nota- 
bly on ascertaining parental attitudes 
on these points before and after em- 
ployment, with a view to finding what 
difference employment made. Re- 
marks were classified and tabulated in 
categories designated as “permissive,” 
“indifferent,” and “restrictive.” Table 
3 gives the summary of these tabula- 
tions. A study of the figures shows 
clearly that the job and the resultant 
money was something of a milestone 
in the boy’s progress toward emanci- 
pation from parental control. 

Examples of the permissive atti- 
tude toward employment are the fol- 
lowing quotations: 

My folks thought it was pretty nice. 

Dad approved of my job. He wanted me to 
work. 

They said oke if my grades were good; if my 
grades were poor, stop working. 

They said I’d be a worry off their minds. 

They wouldn’t have to give me moncy all 
the time. j 


Remarks illustrative of the restric- 
tive attitude are the following: 


Boy, they really went on a tear about 
hours. 

She said I was too young te work 

She didn’t wart me to work. She thought my 
school work would get bad. I’d be sleepy- 
Oh, a lot of reasons. 


the 


ac 
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The permissive attitude of parents 
in relation to social activities is illus- 
trated by the following remarks: 

Tam old enough to know time. 1 have a key. 

I didn’t ask; I told where I was in the morn- 
ing. 

She lets me go almost any place I want to g0; 
if the place is bad, no. 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF 150 Boys 
WITH PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT ACCORD- 
ING TO ATTITUDES OF PARENTS 


Per CENT OF 
PARENTS 
|= s= 
ATTITUDE 
Before After 
Employ- Employ- 
ment ment 
Toward employment: s 7 
Permissive. .... +++ +++ 77.3 85.3 
Indifferent k 6.0 5.3 
Restrictive. ..-.-++++- 16.7 9.3 
Totalics srs on rena a 100.0 99.9 
Toward freedom in social 
activities: a age 
Permissive 42.7 65.3 
Indifferent 15.3 8.0 
Restrictive. -e 42.0 26.7 
Total... geese anar 100.0 100.0 
Toward freedom in spend- 
ing: | 
Permissive. .-.- +++ ++ °° 
Indifferent. . R 
Restrictive. . -= + 
Potallle poa s aene ss 


The restrictive attitude in relation 
to social activities is typified by these 
remarks: 

I was treated as a real kid: “Do this. Do 
that. Why? Where? When?” 

Working makes no difference. I am not 
allowed out at night. 
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Before working, I didn’t go out. I watched 
TV. It’s easier now. 


In regard to control over the pupil’s 
spending, the following remarks repre- 
sent the permissive attitude: 

I had an allowance. I could do with it what 

I wanted. 

I could spend it any way as long as I did 
not gamble or get into trouble. 


Yes, but I never had enough to make a 
choice. 


The restrictive attitude on spending 
is indicated by the following quota- 
tions: 

My money is issued out to me. Things T 
don’t need she refuses me, 

They still tell me how to spend: . . . “Don’t 
throw it away. Save.” I do throw it 
away, but they don’t know it. 

My mother advises me. If I don’t listen, she 
fusses, 


TWO EXAMPLES 


To conclude the evidence on the im- 
portance of employment in helping a 
boy accomplish his developmental 
tasks, two examples will be briefly 
cited. These cases are not among those 
included in the investigation but are 
not greatly different from the stories 
of the boys in the study. These boys 
lived in the same district, and the in- 
terviewer had some acquaintance with 
them before this study was launched. 
The names are fictitious. 

James, sixteen years old, was small, 
rather insignificant in appearance, and 
sensitive to the nickname “Wee.” He 
made himself conspicuous by adopting 
noticeable mannerisms and availing 
himself of every opportunity to gain 
attention. His loud speech habits and 
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painful overtures toward the opposite 
sex were to no avail. He had never had 
a girl friend, nor was he accepted by 
the boys in their physical activities. 
James managed to get a job in a neigh- 
borhood grocery store. After several 
months James was taller; it happened 
so gradually that no one was aware of 
his growth. He was seen in the com- 
pany of a younger girl, a student in the 
same school. A year or so later, she and 
James were married. Some time after 
the marriage; he laughingly informed 
the interviewer that the job in the 
grocery store had enabled him to buy 
specially built shoes, which made him 
look taller. However, he related that, 
after his initial success with his wife, 
he made the startling discovery that 
she would have “liked him had he 
been four feet tall.” This, he declared, 
paved the way for his accepting his 
physique. 

Shelton, fifteen years of age, was 
reined in tightly by overprotective 
parents. His every effort to accom- 
plish independence and psychological 
weaning had been stymied. In des- 
peration, he sought employment, rea- 
soning that, if he earned his own 
money, he could claim some freedom. 
The parents consented to his working, 
hoping to prove to Shelton that he was 
not yet a man. They were shocked, 
however, on Shelton’s first payday: he 
arrived home withea newly purchased 
pair of suede shoes with red laces. He 
had purchased the fad item his parents 
so strongly disliked. His freedom was 
established shortly efter that incident. 


eee. N, 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 
a 


In the past decade educators have 
indicated an increasing awareness of 
the educational value of work experi- 
ence. The contribution, of the present 
study lies in its refinement of defini- 
tion of that educational value. The 
testimony of the boys who were the 
subjects of this research points to a 
type of experience which promotes the 
accomplishment of the developmen- 
tal tasks of adolescence—experience 
which cannot be had within academic 
walls. 

Perhaps some school workers will 
say, “Very well. Since it takes place 
outside academic walls, why should it 
come within the purview of the 
school? Let it be taken for granted 
that just as home, church, and com- 
munity perform educative functions, 
gainful employment may do the 
same.” Unfortunately, many princi- 
pals and teachers are in the grip of this 
ivory-tower complex. Holding them- 
selves aloof from the down-to-earth 
problems of growing youth, they are 
absorbed in the administration of a 
traditional intellectual bill of fare. 
For the pupil, school activity is a 
shadowy artificial realm that overlies 
his real and substantial world. 

As the social institution which has 
been created to bear special and direct 
$ „responsibility for the function of edu- 
cation, the school is obligated to take 
into consideration all the educative 
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and miseducative influences which im- 
pinge upon the child. Operating on 
this principle, a few schools and school 
systems have endeavored to utilize 
and control gainful employment for 
educational purposes. An outstanding 
example of school leadership in con- 
trolling the employment of youth for 
educational value was the wartime 
“four-four plan” created in the Oak- 
land, California, school system.® Un- 
der this plan pupils spent four hours 
each day in school and four hours on a 
job, and the work was elected under 
advisement, just as a school subject is 
elected. The job counted as school 
credit toward graduation. Schools, 
employers, and the United States Em- 
ployment Service co-operated closely 
to make the work experience educa- 
tive. There seems no reason to doubt 
the bearing of such a program on the 
developmental tasks of youth. At the 
same time the evils of an uncontrolled 
situation, such as those briefly indi- 
cated in this Pittsburgh study, were 
avoided. 

The evidence which the present 
study drew from youth concerning the 
values realized from their jobs should 
stimulate schools to exploit this edu- 
cational medium according to some 
such pattern as that developed in 
Oakland. 

6Marion Brown, “The Work-Experience 
Program in the Oakland Public Schools,” 


Journal of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, VIII (October, 1944), 4-26. 
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HE ECONOMIC ADVANTAGE accru- 

ing to individuals from added 
schooling has been debated for dec- 
ades. It has become generally recog- 
nized that no simple correlation analy- 
sis will demonstrate the influence (let 
alone the exclusive importance) of 
schooling upon income. While a re- 
examination of this complex problem 
is not the aim of this paper, regional 
and racial differences in the associa- 
tion between extent of schooling and 
income are interpreted as indicators of 
the significance of schooling as meas- 
ured by differences in economic status. 
An examination of such data suggests 
that the status benefits of schooling 
are of differing magnitude in various 
sectors of the population. 

Among white males who were at or 
near their peak earning years (45-54) 
in 1950, each four-year increment of 
schooling was accompanied by a suc- 
cessively greater increment to median 
income (Table 1). The income differ. 
ential between high-school and college 
graduates was decidedly the greatest. 
Thus, among southern white males an 
advance from less than five to eight 
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completed grades yielded about $1 ,000 
more income; advance from eight to 
twelve grades yielded another $1,200; 
and a further advance from twelve to 
sixteen or more years of schooling was 
accompanied by an increment of 
$1,900. Among whites in the North 
and West the contrast between high- 
school and college levels almost 
matches that among southern whites, 
but the increments up to that point 
are considerably smaller. Or one might 


‘Two biases must be taken into account in 
interpreting these figures. First, the census in- 
come data are known to have a downward bias 
and to understate, especially at the top levels, 
Though a bias that was proportionately con- 
stant throughout the income range would not 
affect the arguments presented here, the special 
deficiencies in the case of the highest incomes 
result in an underestimate of the income margin 
of college graduates over high-school graduates, 
particularly in the white populations and prob- 
ably to a greater extent in the North and West 
than in the South. There is also an understate- 
ment of white-Negro income differences in the 


upper levels of schooling. Second, while these, 


considerations lead toan overs 


tatement of the 
southern as 


compared “with the non-southern 
white income differentials between Grade XII 
and Grade XVI or higher, a counteracting bias 
results from the fact that the proportion of non- 


southern whites with post-college training is 
greater. 


5 
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say that the shortage of income associ- country. While this contrast may re- 
ated with low levels of schooling is less flect in part the protections against 
marked outside the South or that re- white competition enjoyed in certain 
gional contrasts in income are much 2The Grade I-IV group clusters around a 


greater at low than at high education lower average of schooling in the South than in 
the rest of the country (for each racial group), 


levels.? 
n E Š d it is made up in larger proporti í 
ik x an ` up ger proportion of farm 
both regions the successive In people. Also, in some localities in the South 


` come increments are two or three (especially in rural areas), the standard ele- 
mentary school was seven instead of eight 


times as large for whites as for non- : : 
grades. These facts provide a partial, though 


whites. Noteworthy is the fact that, not a complete, explanation of the contrast 
among nonwhites, gains in income between the South and the rest of the country 
with respect to the income differentials between 


with adde i i 
S d schooling are larger in the men completing Grades I-IV and those complet- 
outh than in other sections of the ing Grade VIII. 
TABLE 1 
RELATION BETWEEN SCHOOLING AND 1949 MEDIAN INCOME: 


o 
MALES, AGED 45-54 YEARS 
WHITE NONWHITE 
North and North and 
a West South West South 
Median Incomes* 
Grade completed: s: 
Liv. $2,426 81,255 $2,073 $1,031 
3,000 2,301 2,329 1,532 
3,689 3,532 2,535 1/879 
5,541 5,461 3,309 2,738 
Difference in Median Incomes 
k ' G d 1 ° 
ra a : 
V ana EIV aeu kines sm | snos | $256 | $ sot 
5 XII and VIII... - ° 689 1,231 206 347 
XVI or higher and XII...| 1,852 1,929 774 859 
G Ratio of Median Incomes 
Grad l e a 
E E 1.83 1.12 1.49 
XII and VIII 1.23 1.53 1.09 1.23 
m XVI of higher and XII... 1.50 1.55 1.31 1.46 
`A = Figure row ie Sates Census re, fates ea eS ae ae a 


Status, Employment, Occupation, Income, Tabl 
Y f ; 


andinterpolation). Špecial Report, Series PE, Prepared under the supervision of Howard A. Brunsman. 
Washington>Covet nment Printing Office, 


1953. Pp. iy + 130. 
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situations by the better-educated Ne- 
groes in the South, of far greater im- 
portance is the fact that poorly edu- 
cated Negroes are especially disadvan- 
taged in that region. Southern whites 
with little schooling likewise work un- 
der a special handicap. There is, in 
short, a group of impoverished non- 
participants in American culture with- 
in both races in the southern region. 
Indeed, the income advantage of 
whites over nonwhites is actually 
smaller in the South than elsewhere at 
the lowest schooling level but widens 
progressively with additional school- 
ing. Outside the South, median in- 
comes uniformly exceed $2,000 even 
in the lowest educational category, 
whereas the southern medians among 
the least educated group are approxi- 
mately $1,300 for whites and $1,000 
for Negroes.? 

When ratios of median incomes at 
successive schooling levels are used in 
place of differences between medians, 
the income disadvantage of the “func- 
tional illiterates” as contrasted to 
those with eight years of schooling is 
made more evident (Table 1). 

The underlying income distribu- 
tions are shown in Table 2, cumulated 
by per cents for each of the four educa- 

š It may be pointed out that, among younger 
men (aged 30-34), income differentials by edu- 
cation are less marked, especially in the college- 
secondary contrast. Southern whites are the ex- 
ception in the extent to which younger college 
men approximated the income advantage real- 
ized by the older college group. This fact prob- 
ably reflects both a greater selectivity by paren- 


tal income in college attendance and a more 
privileged position thereafter. 
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tional levels and the four race-region 
categories.* At secondary and college 
levels the distributions for white men 
are similar in all regions. As can be 
inferred from Table 1, however, at the 
eighth-grade level southern whites 
have somewhat lower incomes than 
white men in other regions, and at the 
lowest educational level the southerr. 
disadvantage is great. At this lowest 
schooling level, for instance, only 31 
per cent of the southern whites as 
against 62 per cent of the other white 
men had incomes of $2,000 or higher. 
The disadvantage of Negroes at each 
educational level is again «vident. 
Only among college graduates are siz- 
able minorities of southern Negroes 
found in income brackets above 
$3,000, though even the least-edu- 
cated northern nonwhites exceed this 
level in a sixth of the cases. 

Table 3 portrays the ratios of the 
actual proportions of men with given 
educational attainment receiving vari- 
ous amounts of income to the propor- 

‘Tn several instances the median income 
given for southern nonwhites in Table 13 of the 
special census volume used exceeds by a small 
margin the amount indicated by the income dis- 
tributions shown in Table 12. Similar small dis- 
crepancier appear in the computed figures for 
nonwhites of other regions. (It was necessary 
in the case of nonwhites outside the South to 
derive the data on which Table 2 of this article 
is based by subtracting the southern nonwhites 
from the totals for the entire United States.) 
Since the nenwhite medians shown in Table 1 
are taken dirdctly from Table 13 of the census 
while those for whites are derived from Table 12, 


the racial contrasts in median incomes at each 


educational level as shown in Table 1 may be 
slightly understated. 
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tions “expeçted” on the assumption 
that income and education are uncor- 
related. For example, in the North 
and West the per cent of white college 
graduates with incomes over $10,000 
is 21.8; among all white men of this 
age group in the same region irrespec- 
tive of education, the per cent is 4.3. 
Hence the highly educated men had 
5.07 times their expectancy, or “quo- 
ta,” of incomes above $10,000. On the 
other hand, white college men in the 
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same region received incomes between 
$1 and $499 to only two-fifths (0.41) 
of expectancy. These ratios can be 
read in the column for “Grade XVI--, 
White, North and West,” in the lower 
half of the table. If income and educa- 
tion were unrelated, all the ratios 
would be of nearly equal values. 
When one is considering the status 
implications of relative income, it is 
necessary to be explicit about the ref- 
erence group to which individuals re- 


TABLE 2 


CUMULATIVE 1949 INCOME DISTRIBUTIONS BY SCHOOLING COM- 
PLETED: MALES, AGED 45-54 YEARS* 


Per Cent WITH Income EQUAL TO oR EXCEEDING— 


REGION, RACE, AND 
ScnooriNG 
COMPLETED $500 | $1000 $1500 | $2000 $2500 | $3000 | $4000 | $5000 $6000 | $7000 | $10000 
Grades I-IV: 
Northand West; ó| 14.2] 6.6] 3.6] 2.4] 1.0 
te. | 87.4] 79.0 | 70.6 | 61.6 | 48.0 | 35. ; š š ; : 
Nowak et 7117 | 61.1 | 48.2 | 28.2 | 15-0] 28 -7| .2] Aja... 
South: 7 
: 7 a |324 | Get) sen aw ts 7 
White....... 76.5 | 57.6 | 42.7 | 30.6 | 19 
eaea] Aa | 276. | 3022 | asté| xd || Zen" sS s gl = 1 
Stade VIII: 
orthand West - 2.3 | 49.6 | 23.3] 11.1] 5.7] 3.6] 1.6 
Weipa 92.9 | 87.8 | 81.6 | 74.2 | 62- ass 
a a 87.6 | 81.7 | 72.9 | 59-5 | 39.4 | 20.7 | 3.8 ZO ai, | oo; was 
a NU 88.3 | 78.4 | 68.4 | 57.9 | 44.8 35 163 et > ae 1.3 
Nonwhite...| 82.2 | 64.0 | 48.3 31.0 | 13.1 ¿ à : : : 2 
Grade XII: 
orthand West; 76.6 | 67.7 | 42.0 | 25.5 | 15.4 | 10.6 | 5.6 
ite.......| 94.4 | 91.8 | 88.6.) 84-1 : 2 : 
«None Far | Bis | 75190 67.0 | 47-31) $9) 8:2 26) ER 8) - 
jouth: c s | 62.0 | 39.5 | 25.2 | 16.3 | 11.2] 6.0 
í 89.8 | 85.2 | 79.6 | 70. 
Nasa $8.6 | 62S | 4206 | 242 | 13-4) 3a] tt) 3) 3) S 
Grade XVI or 
Ker: ; š 
orthand West: g | 83.0 | 70.2 | 57.2 | 43.9 | 35.2 | 21.8 
i 92.1 | 90.0 | 86. i 
Whites» 36:0 37 85.5 | 79.5 | 65.4 | 56.9 | 28.2 | 15.4 | 10.7 | 6.4] 5.1 
South: ¿3 83.1 | 68.8 | 55.3 | 43.8 | 34.9 | 19.5 
x d .7e| 92.9 | 90.8 87.3 - š i 
Ne hie cae 86.9 75.1 | 66.0 | 52.9 | 43.4] 28-6] 15.9 | 8.6] 5.4] 2.7 
í z 


* Figures computed from United 
Status, Employment, Occupation, Income, 


Table 12. Special 
. Brunsman, Washington: Government Printing Offic 


e, 1953. 


~ Bureau, Education, Education by Residence, Race, Nativity, Marital 
States Census Burcu ort, Series PE, SB. Prepared under the supervision of Howard 
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late themselves. Within the scope of 
these data, it is possible to take ac- 
count oí two alternative reference 
groups: the total regional population 
and the race-group within a given re- 
gion. (It would needlessly complicate 
the table to include the third but less 
realistic referent: the total nation- 
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al population.) Distinction between 
these two reference groups is pertinent 
especially for southern Negroes, who 
must accommodate to a biracial situa- 
tion. Hence, in the upper half of Table 
3 the total regional population (of 
males aged 45-54) is used as a base for 
computing expectancy ratios, while in 


TABLE 3 


RATIOS OF ACTUAL TO EXPECTED FREQUENCIES OF 45-54 YEAR-OLD MALES COM- 
PLETING SPECIFIED SCHOOL GRADES BY INCOME, RACE, AND REGION, 1950 


Warre, Norra AND West Wire, Sour Nonwite, SOUTH 

INCOME 
Grades Grade Grade Grade | Grades Grade Grade Grade|Grades Grade Grade Grade 
I-IV VII XII XVI+| I-IV VII XI XVI+| I-IV VII XH XVI+ 

Total Population Base* 
Dinan pros 1.49 .90 .81 .62)1.42 .85 .67 .36|123 1.00 .90 64 
1- 499. 1.88 .98 .63 .39/1.56 .70 ¿29 .14] 2.22 1.24 .64 .$5 
500-999...) 1:75 1.05 .54 36] 3.56 .82 .29 ,15 | 1.65 1.50 .94 34 
1000-1499...) 1.50 1.11 .58 .39/1.34 .91 .41 .16/ 1.56 1.42 1.33 1.06 
1500-1909...) 1.35 1.12 .67 .31/1.13 .99 .53 .20] 1.38 1.62 1.87 85 
2000-2499...] 1.27 1.11 ye) -98 1.14 .80  .30 .84 1.57 1.62 1.15 
2500-2999...) 1.16 1.13 .79 .34 #82 1.33 1.10 .5SS 44 .93 1.40 1.23 
3000-3999...) .87 1.10 1:07 _.53.| .59 1.36 1.67 1.05] .14 -37 «76 1.09 
4000-4999...| .63 1.00 1.36 1.07] .37 1.18 2.11 2.00] .06 .06 .29 1.87 
5000-5999...| .44 .82 1.52 2.01 -24 1.03 2.38 3.05 DE Or .23) 1.94 
6000-6999...} .41 .70 1.55 2.80 -18 .74 2.46 4.37 HOS cies wae 1.55 
7000-9999...| .39 .56 1.45 3.88 225 88 2.14 6.31 BOSS in pi ae 1.11 
10000+-...... 25 .39 1.38 5.33 .24 .45 2.04 6.65 -04 .06 .10 93 
Intra-race Base* 

$ Os sia 1.60 .97 87 .67}1.51 .90 `71 .39/1.01 .83 .74 aoe: 
1- 499...) 1.96 1.03 .65 3111995 .89 .37 17 |1.20) 267 .35 30 
500- 999...) 1.83 1.10 .57 .38]1.89 .99 .35  .18] 1.17 .90 .56 -20 
1000-1499...) 1.56 1.15 .58 .40]1.56 1.05 .48 .19]1.00 .90 .85 -68 
1500-1999...) 1.41 1.16 .70 .33]1.28 1.12 .60 .22 95 1.12 1.29 59 
2000-2499...] 1.34 1.16 .74 .31]1.00 1.17 .82 .31 -77 1.46 1.50 1.07 
2500-2999...) 1.18 1.15 .80 .35 73 1.22; £1.01. -50 -70 1.46 2.19 1,93 
3000-3999...) .85 1.08 1.05 .52 -49 1.14 1.39  .88 .58 1.54 3.15 4.55 
4000-4999...) .60 .96 1.30 1.02 30 96 LTL 163 5 60 2,73 17.38 
5000-5999,..] .42 .78 1.45 1.92 49 .83 1:92 2.46 .23 1.00 3.27 27.88 
6000-6999... .39 .66 1.47 2.66 14 .60 1.98 3.51 ROD ran ome BOOS 
7000-9999. . wr ¿S$ LI 3.68 120.47 1.73 5.08 B02 iam es 20892 
10000+-...... -24 .38 1.31 5.07 19 .36 1.64 5.35 -68 .95 1.47 14.32 
* In the first set of ratios the distribution of incomes irrespective of income for the total regional population is used as 


a base; in the second set, the distributions of each race separately for a given region for the base. 
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the lower half of-the table totals for 
each race separately are the base. 
Ratio for nonwhites outside the 
South are omitted in the interest of 
greater clarity. 

Turning first to the most conspicu- 
ous patterns revealed by the data, as 
we would expect, individuals with sec- 
ondary-school or college training re- 
ceive low incomes less frequently and 
high incomes more often than chance 
would bring about. Poorly educated 
individuals are relatively rare, in rela- 
tion to expectancy, among the receiv- 
ers of high incomes but are in excess 
among ‘those with low incomes. The 
ratios for individuals with college 
training rise from below to above 
chance frequency (1.0) at a higher in- 
come level than do the ratios for per- 
sons‘with secondary training. Individ- 
uals with less than five years’ school- 
ing drop from above to below random 
frequency at a lower income level than 
do those with eight years’ training. 

The ratios for the high-school and 
college groups of southern whites rise 
higher than do those for the corre- 
sponding groups in other regions, 
thereby manifesting the tighter m- 
tegration of income and education 
among the more privileged strata in 
the South. Relative to the regional 
average, high incomes are more fre- 
quent among the southern whites than 
among whites with equal. education 
elsewhere, Low incomes aie distinctly 
less frequent among the southern 
white men with secondary schooling 
or better—a fact which may reflect the 
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“floor” under the incomes of educated 
southerners deriving from differential 
opportunities of the two races. When 
related to an intra-race base, the situ- 
ation of white eighth-grade graduates 
is similar in all regions. When, how- 
ever, the total regional population is 
used as base, it appears that even at 
the eighth-grade level the racial segre- 
gation of economic opportunities tends 
to cushion southern white incomes. 
Such protection breaks down at the 
lowest educational level, and the dis- 
advantaged men of both races stand 
more nearly on a par. 

Education plays a distinctive role 
in Negro income potentials. When 
southern Negroes are compared with 
themselves alone, the association be- 
tween high education and high income 
is even more extreme than among 
southern whites. Few Negroes have 
either advanced education or high in- 
comes, but the disproportionate repre- 
sentation of college men in the higher 
income brackets among southern Ne- 
groes is extreme, with ratios to expect- 
ancy exceeding 20. The ratio exceeds 
unity even at an income of $2,500 
whereas among southern whites a 
comparable ratio does not occur be- 
low $4,000. 

When the southern Negro college 
group is related to a biracial expect- 
ancy base, another facet of the situa- 
tion is revealed. In this case the Ne- 
gro college ratios are more nearly even 
than are those for whites; better-edu- 
cated Negroes are considerably more 
likely than are similar whites to ap- 
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pear in the low income brackets. Ad- 
vanced education is neither as much 
of an assurance of high income nor as 
much protection against low income 
among Negroes as among whites when 
the two races are compared on the 
same expectancy base. 

The intra-race southern Negro 
high-school ratios, like those for col- 
lege graduates, rise sooner than do 
those for southern whites (or for men 
of either race in other regions), ex- 
ceeding random expectancy at lower 
absolute income levels. The situation 
of southern Negro secondary-school 
graduates as related to a biracial ex- 
pectancy base is of special interest. As 
in the case of college graduates, ex- 
tremely low incomes are less unusual 
among Negro high-school graduates 
than among white. In fact, southern 
Negro representation among high- 
school men exceeds the biracial ex- 

5 More adequate reporting of the higher in- 
comes would produce more even ratios for col- 
lege graduate whites in the upper income brack- 
ets. It should be pointed out also that the ratios 
for southern white college graduates are prob- 
ably the most affected by a correlation of both 
education and present income with parental 
income. Outside the South the greater oppor- 
tunity for earning extremely high incomes may 


raise the income level at which education is 
blurred by other factors responsible for high 
incomes, 

The unevenness of the ratios for the southern 
Negro college men may call for comment. Negro 
incomes above $5,000 are rare, and the ratios 
above this point are erratic. But, also, Negro 
men face a lower ceiling on earned income; hence 
even those factors in high incomes that may be 
random with respect to education may operate 
to blur educational factors at lower absolute 
incomes than among whites. 
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pectancy even at the low income fig- 
ure of $1,000. But even more striking 
is the down-turn in the proportionate 
frequency of southern Negro high- 
school men above $2,000, a decline 
that accelerates sharply above $3,000. 
Negro high-school graduates face a 
comparatively low income ceiling that 
is pierced, if at all, only with college 
training or with exceptional luck. 

The comparative absence of poorly 
educated individuals in the upper in- 
come ranges is most pronounced for 
all Negroes, as is evidenced when they 
are considered in relation to the in- 
come distributions for the total re- 
gional populations. This is demon- 
strated for southern Negroes in the 
upper half of Table 3. But in relation 
to the norm for their own race alone, 
southern Negro eighth-grade gradu- 
ates enjoy a comparatively favorable 
income situation.’ 


° Among nonwhites in the North and West, 
expectancy ratios rise above (or drop below) 
unity at income levels somewhat higher than in 
the case of southern Negroes, The intra-race 
expectancy for college men resembles that for 
southern Negroes except that it does not rise 
above unity until an income level of $3,000 is 
reached and it does not rise quite so high; it has 
no downward dip at the top, continuing to a 
maximum ratio of 16 for those with incomes 
above $10,000. The high-school ratio is steady 
at about 0.7 up to a level of $2,000, and beyond 
this it lies close to that for southern whites. The 
intra-race eighth-grade ratios fluctuate around 
unity, and the ratios for Grades I-IV are the 
most even of any of the race-region groups, 
dropping below urity above the $2,000 level. 

When expectancy ratios for nonwhites out- 
side the South are computed on a total popula- 
tion expectancy base, the results are almost the 
same as when the over-all white distribution is 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The implications of these findings 
with regard to the place of education 
and income in the status structure 
may be summarized briefly. The most 
consistent connection between educa- 
tion and income occurs among the 
southern whites. The loosest relation- 
Ship is found among non-southern 
white populations. Among southern 
Negroes advanced education is vir- 
tually a prerequisite of even moder- 
ately high income; low incomes occur 


taken as a base, since nonwhites are such a 
small proportion of the total. The college ratios 
fluctuate around 1.0; the high-school ratios 
start around 1.2 and decline gradually to 1.0 
at about $3,000, after which they drop sharply. 
The ratios for Grade VIII and for Grades I-IV 
closely resemble those for southern Negroes on 
a biracial expectancy base. 
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proportionately more often among 
highly educated southern Negroes 
than in any comparably trained 
group. At the bottom of the educa- 
tional scale, whites have little advan- 
tage over Negroes in any section of the 
country, but the white advantage in- 
creases progressively with rising levels 
of schooling. 

The data may reasonably be inter- 
preted as supporting the view that, for 
southern whites with eight or more 
years of schooling, a comparative lack 
of industrial job opportunities has 
been partially neutralized by an eco- 
nomic cushioning due to racial segre- 
gation. There is ample evidence, on 
the other hand, for the existence of an 
economically and culturally sub- 
merged group of whites as well as Ne- 
groes in the South. 
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I. CURRICULUM, METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY ` 
AND SUPERVISION, AND MEASUREMENT 


WALTER J. MOORE 
University of Illinois 


term “instruction” here in- 
I cludes curriculum, methods of 
teaching and study and supervision, 
and measurement (or evaluation). 
The vertical scope of secondary edu- 
cation, as represented in the items of 
the list, extends through junior high 
school, senior high school, and junior 
college. 

It is not the purpose of this list of 
references to furnish a complete bib- 
liography of writings in the fields 
designated. Accordingly, in areas with 
especially large numbers of items in 
the published literature, some good 
items have been omitted, and the 
items which have been retained are 
intended to make the list representa- 
tive rather than comprehensive. 


CURRICULUM! 


1. AHRENS, Maurice R. “Parents and 
Staff Co-operate in System-wide Im- 


* 


provement,” Educational Leadership, XI 


(March, 1954), 337-42. 


1 See also Items 592 (Gaumnitz and Hull) and 
595 (Koos) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the October, 1954, issue of the 
School Review. 
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. ALBERTY, 


Recounts attempts to involve teachers and 
parents in curriculum improvement through 
system-wide co-ordination between a central 
curriculum council and a parents” advisory 


group. 


HAROLD. Reorganizing the 
High School Curriculum, New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1953 (revised). Pp. 
xii+560. 

Declares that educators must provide more 
effective learning experiences, emphasizes 
the core curriculum, and presents a pro- 
gram of curricular reorganization. 


. ANDERSON, C. D. “Comprehensive High 


School Curriculum for Life Adjust- 
ment,” Education, LXXIV (December, 
1953), 235-41, 


Presents a framework for general education 
known as the “2-4-8 comprehensive plan,” 


. BANNING, EvELYN I. “Personal Rela- 


tionships Do Affect Curriculum 
Change,” School Executive, LXXIII 
(September, 1953), 47-49. 


A study of junior high school teachers re- 
vealed that the degree of their favorableness 
toward crrriculum ,change is definitely 
affected by’ the relations between teacher 
and administrator, teacher and pupil, and 
teacher and community. 


. BESVINICK, SIDNEY L. “Planning and 


Operating of a Good Core Program,” 


10. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


Clearing House, XXVIII (December, 
1953), 219-82. 
Presents a picture of the core program, how 


it might be developed, a few of its advan- 
tages, and some of its disadvantages. 


. Briccs, Tuomas H. “Do We Get Our 


Money’s Worth?” Educational Forum, 
XVIII (November, 1953), 5-13. 


Indicates the need of a permanent curricu- 
lum-research laboratory to advance changes 
necessary to effect improvement in school 
offerings. 


. CAPEHART, BERTIS E.; HODGES, ALLEN; 


and Rot, ROBERT. “Evaluating the 
Core Curriculum: A Further Look,” 
School Review, LXI (October, 1953), 
406-12. 


Recoúhts experiences in evaluating a core 
program which seem to imply that students 
in a core program learn basic skills as well as, 
or better than, students in a conventional 
curriculum and that the core approach to 
teaching is effective in teaching pupils 
how to think. 


. “The Challenge Facing the Junior High 


School,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XXIX (May, 1954), 263- 
300. 


A symposium which examines the challenges 
facing the junior high school in its endeavors 
to provide for the needs of youth through a 
wide range and variety of school experiences. 


. Cummincs, Howard H., and OTHERS. 


A Look Ahead in Secondary Edycation. 
United States Office of Education Bul- 
letin 1954, No. 4. Washingtor-: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1954. Pp. iv-+106. 


The report of the Second Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth, 
which recounts activities of 1905-53, pre- 
sents descriptions ` of related activities 
carried on in the different states and dio- 
ceses, and offers an analysis of secondary 
education“and a look into the future. 


Dott, Ronaxp C., in association with 
A. Harry Passow and STEPHEN M. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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Corey. Organising for Curriculum Im- 
provement. Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1953. 
Pp. 78. 

Considers centralized, decentralized, and 
centrally co-ordinated approaches to pro- 
grams of curriculum improvement, and de- 
scribes in some detail the centrally co- 
ordinated approach carried on in West 
Orange, New Jersey. 


DRACHLER, Jacos. “Of Time and the 
Curriculum,” High Points in the Work of 
the High Schools of the City of New York, 
XXXVI (May, 1954), 13-18. 


Pleads for consideration of a more realistic 
concern for the time element in typical 
overcrowded courses of study in the high 
school. 


“Educational Leadership: Product of 
Creative Teacher-Administrator Rela- 
tionships: Report of Summer Workshops 
on the Role of the Secondary School 
Principal in Curriculum Development,” 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XXVIII (October, 1953), 326-61. 


A symposium devoted to these questions: 
“How can principals and teachers find time 
to work on curriculum?” “How does the 
principal work with his staff, his students, 
and his community in the development of 
the curriculum?” “What techniques are 
available for curriculum development?” 
“What can the principal do to insure an 
adequate program of common learnings?” 
“What is a realistic way in which the princi- 
pal can discharge his supervisory function?” 


Farr, Jean. “The Comparative Effec- 
tiveness of a Core and a Conventional 
Curriculum in Developing Social Con- 
cern,” School Review, LXII (May and 
September, 1954), 274-82, 346-53. 

Reports a study that compared two kinds of 


curriculum programs in developing “social 
concern” in secondary-school students. 
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14, 


15. 


16, 


17. 


18, 


19. 
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Harvitt, Harris. “Eight Advantages 
of the Core Organization,” Social Edu- 
cation, XVIII (January, 1954), 4-6, 32. 


Enumerates eight special advantages be- 
lieved to be characteristic of the core organ- 
ization because of its basis on (1) the prag- 
matic idea of learning citizenship through 
daily practice and (2) personal growth 
through individual and group guidance. 


HARVILL, Harris. “Origins of the Core 
Concepts,” Social Education, XVIII 
(April, 1954), 161-63. 

Traces the historical development of the 
core concept, enumerates contributions of 
the sciences and social sciences, and portrays 
some characteristics of the emerging core 
concept. 


HARVILL, Harris. “Nature of the Core 
Curriculum,” Social Education, XVIII 
(May, 1954), 215-17. 


Discusses nine characteristics of existing 
core programs, 


HAYDEN, Miriam A. The Core in Cur- 
rviculum. Human Relations Monograph 
No. 2. New York: Center for Human 
Relations, New York University, 1953. 
Pp. 30. 

Describes the way in which a group of junior 
high school teachers and a representative 
group of their ninth-grade pupils improved 
their working relationships through build- 
ing together parts of a core curriculum de- 
signed to meet adolescent needs. 


HOPPE, ARTHUR. “Don’t Forget the Stu- 
dents!” Educational Leadership, XI 
(March, 1954), 359-62. 


Reports instances of student participation 
in curriculum improvement programs and 
identifies areas of concern wherein partici- 
pation might prove feasible. 


Honr, Herorp C. “The Purpose of a 
High School Curriculum in a Democ- 
racy,” North Central Association Quar- 
terly, XXVIII (January, 1954), 262-67. 
Describes broadly an inclusive curriculum 


organized around nine areas of human ac- 
tivity. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


[January 


HusBANDs, KENNETH L. “Changing the 
Curriculum: À Point of Departure,” 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XL (March, 1954), 144-54. 
Suggests one method for effecting curriculum 
change which calls for the creation of 
changes in teachers by establishing an in- 
group through which the teacher, by accept- 
ing belongingness in the group, accepts a 
new system of values and beliefs. 


Je¥rrrey, Harorp C. “Citizens Com- 
mittees and Curriculum Development.” 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 133. Eugene, 
Oregon: School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, 1954, Pp. 12 (processed). 


Discusses methods of organization, func- 
tions, and results of groups of citizens’ com- 
mittees. 


Konotp, A. Ewrne. “Needed Curricu- 
lum Changes—High School Level,” 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XXIX (February, 1954), 98-101. 


Considers how the enrolment bulge in the 
secondary schools affects the curriculum and 
poses five related questions which must be 
answered in the years directly ahead. 


Lewis, ARTHUR J. “Co-operative Self- 
evaluation Can Aid Curriculum Devel- 
opment,” Educational Leadership, XI 
(May, 1954), 482-85, 


Describes a quantitative and qualitative 
study to determine the effectiveness of the 
activities included in the school program. 


McReynoips, Jonn W. “The Core Cur- 
riculum and the Catholic School,” 
Catholic Educational Review, LII (Jan- 
uary, 1954), 1-25. 


Outlines the core program believed appropri- 
ate for the Cathclic school. 


MANNING, DUANE “Persistent Errors in 
Curriculum Change,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervisi:n, XL (April, 
1954), 238-41. 


Questions six procedures commonly found in 
programs designed to facilitate curriculum 
change by pointing out certain errors that 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


29, 


30. 


persist in even the outstanding, successful 
programs reported. 


MEADE, RICHARD A. “Classroom Cur- 
riculum Change,” Virginia Journal of 
Education, XLVII (March, 1954), 16- 
17, 28. 


Outlines three approaches to curriculum 
change open to the teacher who seeks to 
efiect an improvement in the classroom 
curriculum. 


MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
stRUCTION. Michigan Curriculum Proj- 
ect for Encouraging and Assisting Local 
Curriculum Development. Lansing, Mich- 
igan: State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1953. Pp. 24. 


Presents a statement of intention and policy 
and essential data concerning the operation 
of curriculum-improvement activities in 
state committees and at the local level. 


MILLER, LEoNARD M. “The Role of the 
Guidance Staff in Curriculum Develop- 
nient,” Fortieth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Proceedings, pp. 198-211. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. LIV, 
No. 5. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1953. 


Presents examples of techniques for cur- 


riculum improvement and shows how guid- 
ance services not only influence the thinking 
of the school staff about curricular problems 
in general but also contribute to specific 
changes. 


Moore, Lustre. The Consume? Views 
the Secondary School Progrsm. New 
York: Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil (525 West 120th Street), 1953. Pp. 
iv+10. 

The first of a series of leaflets reporting the 
work of the Secondary School Curriculum 
Committee on tHe general, topic of the 
emerging high-school curriculum. 


Otsrn, Epwarp G. (editor). The Mod- 
ern Community School. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century Crofts, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
xii-++-246, 
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31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


49 


A book for lay leaders emphasizing direc- 
tion, process, and procedure in guiding co- 
operative effort by schools and their sup- 
porting communites. 


ROMINE, STEPHEN A. Building the High 
School Curriculum. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1954. Pp. xii4-520. 


Gives a comprehensive survey of the second- 
ary-school curriculum in all its interrela- 
tions by considering problems or issues 
relating to the purposes and outcomes of the 
curriculum; to content and organization; 
and to the process of curriculum building 
and revision. 


SAYLOR, J. GALEN, and ALEXANDER, 
WILLIAM M. Curriculum Planning for 
Better Teaching and Learning. New 
York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. 
xiv+ 624. 


A comprehensive textbook devoted to prin- 
ciples, problems, and practices in planning 
the curriculum and teaching, which is cen- 
tered in these questions: (1) Why is better 
curriculum planning needed2 (2) What 
major factors must be considered in curricu- 
lum planning? (3) How shall the curriculum 
framework be organized? (4) How shall we 
plan the curriculum for better teaching? 
(5) How shall curriculum planning be or- 
ganized and evaluated? 


Topras, CHARLES. “Blue Print for Cur- 
riculum Improvement,” Clearing House, 
XXVIII (February, 1954), 345-46. 


Explains factors which have favorably in- 
fluenced the curriculum-improvement plan 
of an outstanding secondary school. 


Tyrer, Rarrn W. “The Core Curricu- 
lum,” NEA Journal, XLII (December, 
1953), 563-65. 


States that the core curriculum permits, but 
does not assure, (1) selection of educational 
objectives which are important for all 
youth; (2) learning experiences focused on 
meaningful problems and drawing on rele- 
vant content without regard to subjects; 
(3) pupil-teacher planning to identify learn- 
ing activities in which the pupils will be 
deeply involved and which will also provide 
sequential development of understandings, 
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skills, attitudes, interests, and habits; and 
(4) wise counseling and guidance by the 
teacher. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION? 


35. Arkin, W. M. “Eight Year Study: If We 
Were To Do It Again,” Progressive Edu- 
cation, XXXI (October, 1953), 11-14. 


Reflects on emphases essential to success of 
the Eight Year Study if it were to be re- 
peated now, twenty-one years after its in- 
ception. 


36. BARNES, MARCILLENE. “Curriculum 
Materials in the Making,” Educational 
Leadership, XI (May, 1954), 471-75. 


Describes activities of parents and teachers 
interested in the preparation and production 
of instructional materials as one means of 
effecting curriculum improvement. 


37. CARTER, PAUL; HARDEN, Mary; and 
Nessitt, DANIEL. “The Classroom 
Teacher and Action Research,” Educa- 


tional Leadership, XI (May, 1954), 465- 
70. 


Describes facets of the Cooperative Action 
Research Project which initiated action re- 
search studies in forty-seven public school 
systems in a five-county area in Michigan. 


38. Corry, STEPHEN M. Action Research To 
Improve School Practices. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1953. Pp. 
xii+162. 


Analyzes elements characterizing action 
research—research undertaken by teachers 
and others in service to improve instruc- 
tional practices. 


?See also Item 3 (Chisholm) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the January, 
1954, issue of the Elementary School Journai; 
Item 422 (Spears) in the September, 1954, issue 
of the same journal; Items 545 (Schiller), 566 
(Long), and 567 (McCreary) in the September, 
1954, issue of the School Review; and Items 
585 (Krug and Others) and 645 (Furjanick) in 
the October, 1954, issue of the same journal. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


FARLEY, H. K. “Supervision as Good 
Teaching,” Educational ° Administration 
and Supervision, XL (March, 1954), 
179-82. 

Offers suggestions for supervisors seeking 


effective ways of helping teachers make de- 
sirable changes in thought and practice. 


FLAUM, Laurence S. The Activity High 
School. New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. 
Pp. xii+418. 


Shows the principles and operation of the 
activity high school in areas of curriculum, 
guidance, over-all structure, and teaching 
methods. 


GLICKSBERG, CHARLES I. “Human As- 
pects of Supervision,” American School 
Board Journal, CXXVII (July, 1954), 
27-29. 


Lists some of the more common faults ob- 
served in the methods used by young, in- 
experienced teachers in conducting classes 
and summarizes teachers’ complaints with 
respect to supervisors’ activities. 


Hicu Scuoor Diviston, BOARD or EDU- 
CATION OF THE City or New York. The 
Summer High Schools. Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, 1952-1953, 
Part II. Brooklyn: Board of Education 
of the City of New York, 1953. Pp. 22, 


Describes the growth of the summer high- 
school program and discusses current prac- 
tices, including purposes, organization, tech- 


niques of teaching, courses of study, and 
supervision. 


Jewerr, Arno; Hurt, J. Dan; and 
OTHERS. Teaching Rapid and Slow 
Learners in High Schools. United States 
Office of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 5. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1954. Pp. vi+-98. 

Reports a study of 850 schools from all 
states designed to (1) detertnine the extent 
to which individual differences are provided 
for in public high schools today, (2) describe 
promising practices used in teaching rapid 
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44. 


and slow learners, and (3) encourage and 
help high schéols to study ways of improving 
their provisions for rapid and slow learners. 


Justuan, JosEpn. “Personal and Social 
Adjustment of Intellectually Gifted Ac- 
celerants and Non-accelerants in Junior 
High School,” School Review, LXI (No- 
vember, 1953), 468-78. 


Presents evidence concerning the role of the 
special class in furthering the personal and 
social adjustment of the intellectually gifted 
pupil. 


. Justman, Josern. “Academic Achieve- 


46, 


47. 


48. 


ment of Intellectually Gifted Accelerants 
and Non-accelerants in Junior High 
School,” School Review, LXII (March, 
1954), 142-50. 


Assesses the part the special-progress class 
plays in the fostering of academic achieve- 
ment in mathematics, science, social studies, 
work-study skills, and of creative expression 
in language arts. 


KELLER, FRANKLIN J. The Double-Pur- 
bose High School: Closing the Gap be- 
tween Vocational and Academic Prepara- 
tion. New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. 
Pp. 208. 


Reports significant findings from seventy- 
one cities in forty-two states for the pur- 
Pose of comparing academic and vocational 
curriculums. ^ 


KIRKENDALL, Lester A., and ZERAN, 
FRANKLIN R. Student Councils in Action. 
New York: Chartwell House, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. viii+-240. > 
Describes the functioning of many student- 
Participation programs and gives suggestions 
for making student councils democratic in 
Principle and practice. 


Krausmerer, HEPBERT J. Principles 
and Practices of Secondary School Teach- 
ing. New York: Harper & Bros., 1953. 
Pp. xvi+522. 

Offers guidelines to pre-service teachers in 
methods and thec“; of teaching. 
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49. 


50. 


an 
_ 
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N 


53. 


54. 


S1 


Luoyp, Mary Norris. “Parents Are a 
Valuable Resource,” Educational Leader- 
ship, XI (March, 1954), 354-58. 


Describes a lay-participation project which 
resulted in improved programs for junior 
high school pupils. 


MACKENZIE, GoRpoN N., and Corey, 
STEPHEN M., in association with JAMES 
Harr, Veronica Casey, Mary NEEL 
Saara, and OTHERS. Instructional Lead- 
ership. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1953. Pp. viii+-210. 

Reports a co-operative study, extending 
over a three-year period, in which a group 
of instructional leaders made an intensive 
and critical study of their own work. 


. MARTIN, Jons Hesry. “Do They All 


Have To Agree?” Educational Leader- 
ship, XI (March, 1954), 350-53. 


Identifies some of the bases for disagreement 
growing out of fundamental differences in 
point of view in curriculum-improvement 
committees. Calls for development of pro- 
fessional standards for experimentation 
which will reconcile these differences and 
utilize them as enrichment opportunities. 


. Morris, SUMNER. “Evaluation of the 


Educational Workshop,” California 
Journal of Educational Research, V 
(March, 1954), 83-85. 

Considers how a workshop might best be 
evaluated in light of generally accepted prin- 
ciples of measurement. 


New Jersey SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. The Eyes Get It. 
1953 Yearbook. Plainfield, New Jersey: 
New Jersey Secondary School Teachers 
Association (L. D. Beers, treasurer, 1035 
Kenyon Avenue), 1953. Pp. 60. 


` Suggests techniques for effective utilization 


of visual aids by classroom teachers. 


Noar, GERTRUDE. The Junior High 
School—Today and Tomorrow. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. x+ 
374. 
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gestions for analysis, interpretation, and 
utilization of test results by principal and 
classroom teacher. 


Haas, Ruru. “An Experiment in Chang- 
ing Reporting Practices,” Educational 
Leadership, XI (May, 1954), 491-94. 


Reports experiences of three committees 
charged with the responsibility for improv- 
ing report cards and delineates key problems 
encountered, together with implications for 
further study. 


Hermann, ROBERT A., and SCHENK, 
QUENTIN F. “Relations of Social-Class 
and Sex Differences to High-School 
Achievement,” School Review, LXII 
(April, 1954), 213-21. 


Provides evidence to show that both social- 
class position and sex are positively related 
to students’ marks in high school as well as 
to their scores on intelligence tests. 


75. Licuty, Ransom R. “Time-saving Re- 


port Cards,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, XXIX (January, 
1954), 23-26. 


Describes a “walk-a-round, multiple car- 
bon” report card designed to reduce clerical 
work required in making out, distributing, 
and collecting report cards. 


76. McABEE, HAROLD V. “An Economically 


Administered Testing Program for Sec- 
ondary Schools.” Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 136. Eugene, Oregon: School of Edu- 
cation, University of Oregon, 1954. Pp. 
10 (processed). 


Shows how to effect economies in initial 
financial outlay and in teacher time when 
organizing and administering a standardized 
testing program. 


77. MARSHALL, MAX S. “What To Do about 


Grades,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XXV (May, 1954), 263-68. 


Considers the merits of furnishing a blank 
sheet of paper to teachers for report pur- 
poses in the belief that it would abolish 
present grading systems, reduce formal argu- 
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81. 


82. 
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ments, and lead to a quieter atmosphere and 
an increased clarity of tie real issues. 


. ODELL, C. W. How To Improve Class- 


room Testing. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 1953. Pp. vi-+156. 


Provides practical, nontechnical guides to 
the construction and administration of in- 
formal or homemade tests of achievemeat. 


. Prerce-Jones, Jonn. “The Readability 


of Certain Standard Tests,” California 
Journal of Educational Research, V 
(March, 1954), 80-82. 


Reports on the readability of four tests now 
employed in high schools and junior colleges. 


Travis, VAup A., and Umsrartp, J. G. 
“Co-operative Evaluation of Classroom 
Achievement,” Journal of Taacher Edu- 
cation, IV (December, 1953), 303-7. 


Presents an instrument designed to utilize a 
co-operative approach, in which students 
and instructor define their aims, plan their 
work to meet the aims, and constantly check 
their progress. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “12 Current 
Trends in Testing,” Clearing House, 
XXVIII (September, 1953), 3-7. 
Comments on trends deduced from a survey 
of thirty-three city school systems. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. “The Use of Tests 
in Differentiated Instruction,” Educa- 
tion, LXXIV (January, 1954), 272-78. 


Directs attention to the use of tests in 
pianning differentiated instruction and in 
checking upon the growth of pupils as a 
result of different instructional procedures. 


Woop, Hucr B. “Curricularizing Pu- 
pil Evaluation,” Education, LXXIV 
(March, 1954), 452-54. 


Maintains that curriculum makers should 
give mor? attention to building evaluation 
activities into units and, in some cases, de- 
veloping units around these activities. Sug- 
gests that teachers give more attention to 
the motivation value of these activities and 
to more effective use of results. 
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FILMS: 

KENNETH D. NORBERG 
Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 

The instructional motion pictures 
listed below are recent releases and are 
16mm sound films. à 
84> Freedom To Learn. 28 minutes, color or 


black and white. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1954. 


4 See also Item 421 (Practicing Democracy in 
the Classroom) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the September, 1953, issue of the 
Elementary School Journal. 


° 


Shows how a high-school teacher dealt with 
the problem of discussing controversial sub- 
ject matter. Suggests that teachers who are 
restricted by fear or pressure cannot function 
effectively because they are unable to teach 
young people how to become free men and 
women dedicated to democratic ideals. 


. Passion for Life. 1 hour, 25 minutes, 


black and white. New York: Brandon 
Films, 1952. 

This feature-length film, produced in France, 
has been released in this country with Eng- 
lish subtitles. The film portrays the conflict 
between traditional and “progressive” ideas 
in education in the setting of a French vil- 
lage. The story reveals how the whole com- 
munity is affected by what goes on in the 
school. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


HERBERT A. THELEN, Dynamics of Groups 
at Work. Chicago 37: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954. Pp. x-+390. $6.00. 


As the literature relating to intergroup 
relations, intercultural education, group 
dynamics, and human relations increases, 
it becomes evident that clarification of 
terminology is needed. Possibly “human re- 
lations” becomes the over-all umbrella en- 
veloping all these areas. We also are in real 
need of more extensive nation-wide data 
concerning the present status of these de- 
velopments and the policies and programs 
on the horizon or beyond. While the basic 
principles of human relations should be the 

` common possession of every person, what- 
ever may be his preferred vocation, great 
care must be observed in the initial screen- 
ing process of those who expect to become 
specialists in the area in order to avoid ad- 
mitting those who themselves may be hu- 
man-relations problems. There also is con- 
siderable possibility that those who do not 
possess good common sense and sound judg- 
ment could circumscribe this whole area 
with an aura of evangelism. 

In Dynamics of Groups at Work Pro- 
fessor Thelen, in my judgment, has made a 
major contribution to the literature in the 
area of human-relations studies. He points 
out that personality is modified and social- 
ized in the group and that, through the work- 
ings of groups, society is changed and 
adapted to its times, though he immediately 
maintains that these two processes are not 
separate but are merely two aspects of the 

same phenomenon. 
= The book is divided into two parts. Part I 
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is devoted to six technologies. Thelen de- 
fines “technology” as “a set of principles 
useful to bring about change toward desired 
ends” (p. 1). One distinguishing feature of a 
particular technology is its target for change. 
These six technologies are (1) the rebuilding 
of the community through citizen action, 
(2) educating children through nged-meeting 
activity, (3) developing the school through 
faculty self-training, (4) administration and 
management, (5) training for group partici- 
pation, and (6) effective meetings. 

Part II deals with explanations, that is, 
(1) membership: the groups within; (2) 
integration: evaluating and acting; (3) 
reality: factors in the problem situation; (4) 
control: developing the group culture; 
(5) leadership: co-ordinating effort toward 
group goals; and (6) the community: the 
context of group operation. Each chapter 
begins with a summary statement indicat- 
ing the distinctive features contained there- 
in. Thelen concludes his presentation by 
presenting nine basic principles for groups 
in relation to the larger community and then 
enumerating the principles that have been 
derivec in other chapters. 

This is an outstanding book for several rea- 
sons. (1) The basic principles and understand- 
ings have been derived from actual analysis 
of practice in the areas indicated in Part I 
under the title of “Six Technologies.” (2) It 
presents cenceots which are important in 
group activity regardless of social purpose 
or clientele. (3) In each chapter there are 
references to other parts of the book—an 
arrangement which seems to tie the whole 
thesis together. (4) An «notated list of 
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selected readings is presented at the end of 
the book. (5) It is*scholarly and readable. 

The need for further research in many 
areas of social interaction is implied through- 
put the book. For example, in chapter i, 

Rebuilding the Community through Citi- 
gan Action,” the principles of block organiza- 
tion and leadership are presented. This, as 
Thelen points out, is a tremendous adult- 
Glucation program. He concludes that the 
blotk action program described indicates 
that an almost limitless source of power can 
be tapped for the improvement of the com- 
munity; provides the definition of the role of 
the citizen in an urban society, which, as 
Thelen indicates, is much more than putting 
a ballot in the box periodically; and shows 
that there is a close relation between the con- 
cepts of scientific method and of democracy 
—the requirement of objectivity, the testing 
of hypotheses without inquiry into origin in 
Creative thought. An idea is true if it can be 
used to predict what will happen. 

I suspect Thelen would be the first to 
admit that there is no one formula relating 
to citizen participation in the solution of 
Problems or in the formulation of public 
Policy, In Connecticut in 1940, with a small 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation, we 
Were able to develop nineteen regional 
councils of citizens. The purpose of these 
councils was to share with the State Board 
of Education thé study of educational prob- 
lems and to participate in the formulation 
of public policy. More than twelve hundred 
Persons over a period of years participated 
In this organization. This is not so important 
as the result, which was evolution jrom the 
Brass roots up rather than domination from 
the top down. We demonstrated that power 
` With people is definitely more to be desired 
than power over people and that knowing the 
facts and sharing in the preparation of legis- 
lation and programs by the many can lead to 
Progress more durable and more rapid than 
does leadership through a few bureaus or 

Ivisions of a state department of education. 

Professor Thelen concludes his work as 

ollows: h 


In the Preface, we said of the six technologies: 
“Behind these differences, however, are funda- 
mental similarities.” We now say: “Behind these 
twelve lists is one fundamental set of principles— 
the principles of human interaction. These are 
principles we live by, and each of us must formu- 
late them for himself in response to his own need 
and in terms of his own experience. And we shall 
communicate them to each other through our ac- 
tions, as we try, through understanding, to build 
our better worlds” [p. 366]. 


This should be a basic textbook for all 
administrators irrespective of the adminis- 
trative assignment. It is an excellent con- 
tribution by a scholar who has his feet 
firmly on the ground. 

Atonzo G. GRACE 
New York University 


* 


Rarpu F. BERDIE, with chapters by WILBER 
L. Layton and BEN WILLERMAN, After 
High School—What? Minneapolis 14: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. 
xii-+240. $4.25. 

The problem of getting the right people 
to go to college has long been of major con- 
cern to both high-school counselors and col- 
lege faculties, and never has it been of greater 
interest than at present. The prospect of a 
large increase in the number of college appli- 
cants in the next few years, the interest of 
many professional organizations in recruiting 
larger numbers of competent youth, and the 
emphasis on making the best possible use of 
our human resources—all point to the prob- 
ability that in the years ahead there will 
be increased need for improving the proc- 
esses of selecting and recruiting college stu- 
dents of high ability. 

After High School—What? (a recent 
publication of the University of Minnesota) 
does not prescribe in detail for either the 
selection or the recruiting of college students, 
but it reports a comprehensive study of many 
factors associated with high-school students’ 
plans to enter or not to enter college and 
with the fulfilment of those plans. The study 
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began with interviews of a number of high- 
school Seniors in 1949, entered its major 
data-collecting phase with the adminis- 
tration of a questionnaire returned by better 
than 90 per cent of the Minnesota high- 
school Seniors of 1950, and continued with 
the application of a follow-up questionnaire 
one year later. 

High-school counselors and those interest- 
ed in the recruiting or selection of college 
students will find the first third of the book 
especially useful, for it is here that the nature 
of the study, its findings, and the resulting 
recommendations are given. After reviewing 
earlier studies and commission reports in the 
first chapter, the second presents case studies 
of a number of the students interviewed. 
These studies will probably be common- 
place to high-school counselors, but they 
should permit members of college faculties 
to increase their sensitivity to the array of 
personal problems which, the high-school 
students reported, influenced their post-high- 
school plans. The third chapter describes 
the procedures and the major questionnaire 
used and summarizes the findings. 

The concluding chapter of Part One inter- 
prets the findings largely by suggesting the 
need for changes in emphasis in present col- 
lege scholarship programs and in secondary- 
school practices. The general nature of these 
suggestions may be seen from the following 
summary: 


1. “The family, and parents in particular, 
are perhaps the most influential factors deter- 
mining whether or not children utilize their po- 
tential” (p. 79). Parents of many high-school stu- 
dents know little of college life, and what they do 
know is based largely on “news-worthy” facts 
which give a distorted picture. Few parents or 
Students have an idea of the purposes other than 


Vocational preparation which can be served by 
higher education, 


2. Most colle 
little effect on th 
lege since stude 
in their high-school years, 


ge scholarship programs have 


through scholarship Programs will have little 
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effect other than to make it easier for those stu- 
dents now attending college, or planning to enter, 
to obtain higher education” (p. 81). Such scholar- 
ship programs may, of course, affect the choice 
among colleges, but that is not the problem 
treated here. 

3. A number of the forces directing an indi- 
vidual toward, or away from, college originate in 
the high school. To permit these forces to ọper- 
ate, properly improved guidance services are 
needed, students with college potential should be 
identified earlier, and, in many schools, more 
flexible curriculums (in the sense of prescribed 
sequences of courses) are needed. In addition, the 
school should share with parents the responsibili- 
ty for developing an appropriate balance among 
the values involved in deciding between imme- 
diate financial independence and continuing the 
student’s schooling and his dependence. 


No recipes are given for following any of 
these suggestions, but they are discussed in 
sufficient detail to make their application 
relatively easy. 

In the second part of the book, the chap- 
ter discussing the “Plans of High-Ability 
Students” will probably be of most. general 
interest. Berdie placed in the high-ability 
group those with scores of 120 or above on 
the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination. Although colleges will 
differ widely in their acceptance of this criti- 
cal score (in my own institution it represents 
the sixty-fifth percentile among entering 
students in one college and the ninety- 
seventh percentile in another), it was a use- 
ful criterion for the purposes of the study. 
Eight per cent of the students planning on 
job and 30 per cent of those planning to go to 
college were in the high-ability group. 
Knowledge of the differences between stu- 
dents planning to work and those intending 
to go to college is valuable, but of most inter- 
est is the author’s estimate that one and one- 
third million dollars in annual scholarship 
grants would be required to effect a 12 per 
cent increase in the number of high-ability 
students graduating from ‘Minnesota col- 
leges. 

Most of the remainder of the book pre- 
sents a detailed analysis „£ the findings. For 
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the reader interested in judging the research, 
insufficient data Are given. For those with 
more general interest in the problem, the 
treatment may appear both to belabor the 
data and to fail to establish, clearly enough 
for easy reading, the connection between 
the data and the conclusions drawn in the 
earlier chapters. 

Two errors noticed by the reviewer sug- 
Best that the book should be read critically: 
HavVighurst did not write Elmtown’s Youth 
(pp. 21, 25), and “the .05 per cent level of 
Probability” (p. 198) is a criterion of sta- 
tistical significance which, if really used, 
seems unnecessarily refined. 

There is more than enough merit in 
After High School—What? to offset all such 
shortcomings. Its first part, at least, should 
be high-priority reading for high-school ad- 
ministrators and counselors and for members 
of college faculties and professional organiza- 
tions who are interested in increasing the 
Proportion of able students who attend 
college. Berdie’s report will not, however, 
take the place of certain other more exhaus- 
yu discussions, but it should serve as @ 
valuable supplement to them. 


Un; CHARLES M. ALLEN 
mversity of Illinois 


* 


Student Personnel Work as Deeper Teaching. 
Edited by Ester LLOYD-JONES and 
Marcarer Ruri Smeru. New York 16: 
Harper & Bros., 1954. Pp. xii+362. 95.00. 


Tn an attempt to evaluate personnel work 
as it is carried on today in colleges and to 
Point the way toward a more efficient person- 
re service in the future, the editors of Stu- 
oe t Personnel Work as Deeper Teaching so- 
ie the aid of twenty-four experts in the 
hoe These writers, representing all areas 
BA e work, have produced a volume 

‘ich demonstlates an amazing unity in 
oe of view as well as depth and breadth of 

Nowledge. 
The first chante, by Lloyd-Jones, is the 
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key to the volume. She surveys briefly the 
development of college personnel services 
since their inception early in the twentieth > 
century and finds much to question and dis- 
card, She maintains that personnel work is at 
a crossroads, that it can no longer remain the 
function of a group of specialists. She be- 
lieves that it must become, instead, an inter- 
woven, integral part of the everyday educa- 
tive process which makes for more effective 
and deeper teaching and makes possible the 
full, rounded, and continuing development 
of the student. 

Under this type of program, responsibility 
for basic counseling would shift out of the 
dean’s office into natural groups and units, 
such as the residence hall, the classroom, the 
adviser’s office. Thus, much as the home- 
room program in the high school includes all 
or nearly all teachers, the college personnel 
program, Lloyd-Jones feels, has come to de- 
mand the participation of all teachers, ad- 
mission and health officers, housemothers, 
and other staff members. 

Such a philosophy marks a new trend in 
education. No longer can emphasis remain 
on the individual and his personal achieve- 
ment or success. Today educators must con- 
sider how each individual will fit into so- 
ciety, how he can contribute efficiently to the 
welfare of others as well as how he can help 
himself. The old pioneer individualism as a 
dominant philosophy of education seems 
gone forever. This new, deeper teaching em- 
phasizes a plan whereby individuals will 
learn to live together harmoniously and 
democratically, a plan in which teachers will 
not only present knowledge and skills but 
will use these in their interactions with stu- 
dents and other teachers and thus demon- 
strate to their students how individuals may 
work effectively and happily together. 

In order to present personnel work as 
deeper teaching, nineteen topics are dis- 
cussed in as many chapters. Titles include 
such topics as “Who Should Go Where to 
College,” “Utilizing Every Resource,” “Con- 
tinuity in the Educational Process,” “The 
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New Student Arrives at College,” “Planning 
Vocationally and Finding a Job,” and 
“Learning More about Purpose-Formation 
and Self-control.” Other chapters are de- 
voted to records, self-understanding, student 
government, life outside the classroom, 
health, physical education, residence halls, 
foreign students, spiritual life, marriage and 
family, organizing and setting up a personnel 
program, legal implications of personnel 
work, and evaluation. Each chapter presents 
an amazing amount of material and is writ- 
ten by an authority in the area. Only one or 
two can be touched on here. 

Strang, in her chapter on self-understand- 
ing, has made perfectly clear that most indi- 
viduals operate according to their own sub- 
jective picture of themselves rather than ac- 
cording to reality. She states that self-in- 
sight, or a realistic self-concept, is the best 
predictor of children’s later adjustment. She 
also discusses self-evaluation, attitude scales, 
projective techniques, group therapy, and 
the role of the counselor, faculty adviser, 
psychiatrist, and others in developing self- 
understanding on the part of students, 

Ordway Tead emphasizes the develop- 
ment of spiritual insights and the humility 
and reverence with which teachers and coun- 
selors should work with young people and 
help them toward spiritual strength and 
depth. Much of the material originally pre- 
sented in Through a Dean’s Open Door (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1945) 
by Herbert E. and Anna L. Rose Hawkes has 
been utilized by the latter in her discussion 
here of purpose-formation and self-control. 
She provides a sound approach to the peren- 
nial problems of discipline, the honor system, 
and individual growth in character and re- 
sponsibility. McCabe’s discussion of “gen- 
eralism” in student personnel work is of par- 
ticular interest, as it is based on the concept 
of service for all students rather than “spe- 
cialized services for a few.” 

As can be seen from the br 
covered, Student Personn 
Teaching is a mine of 


eadth of topics 
el Work as Deeper 
informative and 
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thought-provoking material. Not all readers 
will agree with Lloyd-Jones’s concept of stu- 
dent personnel work or with the editors’ con- 
cluding chapter. Many would prefer to con- 
tinue a strong, centralized personnel office 
that assumes all responsibility for student 
adjustment and out-of-class activity. That 
so many authorities and so widely scattered 
a group feel that such a procedure is unwise 
and recognize the truly great contributions 
that good teachers have always made to stu- 
dent adjustment demonstrates a sincere de- 
sire to reach and aid all students. Teachers, 
guidance workers, and laymen who wish to 
understand the purposes, organization, dif- 
ficulties, and challenges of student personnel 
work will profit from a careful reading of this 
timely volume. 

MARIAN RAYBURN BROWN 


State Teachers College 


Cortland, New York 
K 


GLADYS GARDNER JENKINS, W. W. BAUER, 
and HELEN S. SHACTER, Teen-Agers: 
A Health and Personal Development Text 
Jor All Teen-Agers. Chicago 11: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1954. Pp. 288. $3.60. 


All who have responsibility for helping 
young people recognize and solve their 
problems are constantly on the alert for any 
and all materials which will aid in such 
effort—and teachers are no exception. 
Jenkins, Bauer, and Shacter have presented 
high-school students (particularly fifteen- 
year-olcs) and teachers with a textbook on 
health and personal development which 
should commend itself to both groups. De- 
lightfully informal, significantly pertinent, 
and definitely thought-provoking, this dis- 
cussion covers the intimate and practical 
problems of, teen-agtrs, giving opportunity 
at each step for application of learning to 
actual situations in which students find 
themselves. The authors are eminently 
able in the field of health education of youth, 
and the care taken by ‘ham to insure the 
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pertinence of their discussions is commend- 
able. ° 
Material is presented in five large units or 
categories and is directed toward (1) under- 
standing one's self, (2) social growth, (3) 
physical growth and physical difficulties, 
o) family membership, and (5) present and 
ee responsibilities of community mem- 
bership, There is sufficient discussion by the 
wathors to define clearly the areas and the 
Problems within them, yet always there is an 
ftoit effort to draw from students their 
mac problems, and to engender 
oe mg that the students are in control of 
its ae n discussions. Specific problems re- 
Ries dating; grooming; personality; self- 
: ol; being liked; mental health; food and 
cating; exercise and rest; getting along with 
pe effects of drugs, alcohol, and nar- 
ics; accidents; personal cleanliness; dis- 
a Ses and body difficulties such as acne and 
Rea medical care; money; home rela- 
"Ë s hips; getting a job; and health resources 
community. 
mas connection with understanding one’s 
arid there is a brief discussion of body 
imi me growth , and function—physiology, 
es, a ity. In this unit, use is made af anew 
be device called “trans-vision, which 
rai of eight full-color transparencies 
eee in excellent fashion the structure, 
acement, and interrelationships of various 
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body organs. The relatively small amount of 
space allocated, wisely, to pure physiology is 
sufficient only to provide a basic understand- 
ing of body functions and processes and to 
call attention to the need for further refer- 
ence to physiology, as such, in the solution 
of many teen-age problems. 

Exceedingly good use is made of color 
illustrations and drawings, and the depiction 
of actual situations in which teen-agers 
find themselves is so realistic that personal 
identification is readily made. Reference 
aids, lists of sources of films and materials, 
human resources, techniques for use in 
meeting and solving problems, check lists, 
suggested procedures—all are given in such 
quantity that no group should find it difñ- 
cult to approach its problems in interesting 
and significant manner. 

Emphasis on problem method, attention 
given to the place of the adult in helping 
teen-agers solve their problems, use of de- 
scriptive and illustrated situations, constant 
opportunity for choices to be made, accent 
on the positive approach, and assurances 
given to youths that they are not alone with 
their problems make this book a significant 
contribution. 

W. H. LAURITSEN 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 
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CURRENT PUB 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 

D RIVER, HELEN IRENE, Multiple Counseling 
++. A Small-Group Discussion Method for 
Personal Growth. Madison 4, Wisconsin: 
Monona Publications (803 Moygara 
Road), 1954) Pp. 280. $5.00. 

T 

RWIN, Leste W., and HUMPHREY, JAMES 
H. Principles and Techniques of Super- 
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LICATIONS RECEIVED 


vision in Physical Education. St. Louis 3: 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1954. Pp. 344. $4.50. 
Moran, Joy ELMER. The School That Built 
a Nation. Horace Mann Lecture, 1954, 
Pittsburgh 13: University of Pittsburgh 

Press, 1954. Pp. 104. $1.00. 

Norre, Stuart G. A History of American 
Education. New York 16: Rinchart & Co., 
Inc., 1954 (revised). Pp. xx+552. $5.00. 

Promoting Maximal Reading Growth among 
Able Learners. Compiled and edited by 
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i x 
Is ANYBODY LISTENING? ceive a note either of approval or of 
yon AVERY Weak ono each'umam- disapproval because this proves that 
ber of the faculty of the Depart- somebody is listening. Recently the 
Ment of Education of the University writer was immensely pleased to re- 
of Chicago takes his turn at writing ceive a letter from New Zealand ask- 
the news notes for the School Review or ing for a reprint of something that had 
the Elemen tary School Journal. This been mentioned in the news notes 
Means looking over a couple of hun- some months ago. N 
dred current journals and pamphlets Anyhow, there is ages in just 
and culling from this material the getting a bird’s-eye view of “educa- 
things worth reporting or commenting tional literature” as it reflects and 
9n. Without such a stimulus one would seeks to improve this widespread hu- 
Not find time to examine so many ma- man enterprise. It is probably true 
terials, and in any case one would that we publish in too many places to 
hardly be able to secure such a large permit any one to keep in touch with 
Number of periodicals and ephemeral all of American educational literature. 
Publications as comes to the office of ‘This seems inevitable in such a large 
and varied educational system. But 


$ an edu cati š 
ational journal. the quality of the published material is 


`The wri 
TE apail bs ; pee generally quite high. There is also a 
reads them, He gets the’sarhe feeling certain amount x mogna foolish- 
at comes to’a broadcaster on radio ness, or sheer stupidity, anc one gets a 
pretty good view of that, too, in the 


9 ic}, s. s 
a television when there is no visible i 
‘Udience. It is always a pleasure to te- process of preparing these news notes. 
y ë : 
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WouLD You CuoosEe To TEACH? 


OULD you be a teacher if you had 

the choice to make over again? 
In our somewhat disordered society a 
number of teachers are asking them- 
selves this question. When Professor 
Einstein said recently that he would 
hesitate to become a scientist if he had 
the choice to make in this kind of 
world, he must have set a number of 
people to asking themselves this sort 
of question. 

We saw an article which could be an 
answer to these teachers in the journal 
High Points, published by the High 
School Division of the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City. Irma Gelber 
Rhodes, of Jamaica High School, writ- 
ing in the November, 1954, issue of 
this magazine, tells of some of her ex- 
periences since she returned to the 
classroom after rearing two children. 


She saw a good many changes for the 
worse. 


Texpected change; and found it;but I must 
admit the change was more complete than I 
had anticipated. There was noticeable lax- 
ness in behavior. There was obvious slack- 
ness in work. The ethical and moral tone too 


was more relaxed than I was prepared to 
find... 


. I have had some . . . sad experiences dur- 
ing the past year and a half. More than one 
boy has refused to erase my blackboards. But 
when a girl told me she would not care to fill 
a vase with water for me (I had of course sup- 
plied the flowers) because she’d have to walk 
way over to the other side of the building to 
the girls’ room, I was really shocked. Stu- 
dents have called me, “Hey, Teach.” They 
have muttered audibly and sworn inaudibly 
at me for calling them to account f 


a or atti- 
tude, behavior, or work. Homework is con- 
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sidered an imposition, especially when it is 
assigned over week ends. . £. 


But, Mrs. Rhodes goes on to say: 


Here are some other views of present-day 
high-school life. Of a lesson in poetry which 
my superior observed in a Senior class recent- 
ly, he wrote: “The response of the class was 
remarkably good. Even the boys in the class 
discussed poetry with avid interest.” This 
was an average, not a superior, group. Tne 
selection studied was “Indian Summer” by 
Emily Dickinson, a difficult poem by a difi- 
cult author. These same students, who had 
started the study of poetry with an air of 
not-too-well-suppressed rebellion, capitulat- 
ed completely to Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
“Renascence.” When I finished reading the 
poem, they burst into spontaneoys applause 
as genuine as the boos they reserved for à 
less fortunate choice, Jane Austen’s novel, 
Pride and Prejudice. They weren’t a well- 
mannered class, but they were sincere. 

The same supervisor, visiting another 
group, observed the following: “I was im- 
pressed by the freedom with which the 
pupils read, and wrote on the blackboard, 
their own work, and the friendly manner in 
which they criticized each other’s work. 
These criticisms were frank yet kindly.” 
This was a superior group, and as teachable 
as any class I’ve ever had. Much of the work 
was of college caliber... . : 

In spite of the fact that there are many 
who flout authority in the schools today, 
there are more who still hold the teaching 
profession in high esteem. Read this quota- 
tion froin a Senior paper I have just finished 
marking: “I plan to teach history and 
health education because I like to work with 
younger people and enjoy watching the men- 
tal and physical growth of children as they 
approach maturity. ... As a teacher, my 
education will contiflue throughout life and 
consequently I will be better able to and 
life.” Another student write: “There 1$ ae 
ways the very good prospect of having à 
steady income in an honored and respected 
profession. I am immexsely interested in 
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people and child psychology, and therefore 
teaching seemsmost attractive to me.” 
....T shall discuss only one phase of de- 
mocracy in action, race relations, because I 
think that is the best index of how democra- 
cy is functioning in our schools. In the large 
city high school where I teach, Negro stu- 
dents enjoy parity with the white students. 
They run for and achieve office without dis- 
crimination. They attend school functions 
Without discomfort or embarrassment. One 
of the most popular boys in our present 
Senior class is a colored boy of unusual at- 
tainments as a scholar, politician, and hu- 
morist. An equally distinguished young col- 
ored woman, who was a college classmate of 
mine some twenty-odd years ago, did not 
enjoy so secure a position in the classroom 
Society ofsthat day. 


THE Commune Wurre House CONFER- 
ENCE ON EDUCATION 


hea 1s a good deal of dissatisiac- 
tion among school people with the 
Republican administration’s attitude 
toward federal aid to public education. 
There is a desperate shortage of school 
buildings, a sweeping increase of 
School enrolments and therefore of ed- 
Ucational costs; and states and local 
Communities seem in many areas to be 
Unable to meet this emergency. Their 
tax rates are at or near the highest 
ih ey have ever been. Some people be- 
lieve that a reformation in local and 
State tax laws, with the addition of in- 
Come taxes in states not now having 
Such a tax, should solve the problem. 
Others believe that the federal govern- 
met should step in with some form of 
assistance, and they suggest that 
financial assistance in the construction 
°f new school buildings would not jus- 
"IY the objection of “federal control 
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of education” so often used against 
federal government support of the or- 
dinary costs of public education. 

The last Congress appropriated 
funds for a series of state conferences 
on education and for a culminating 
White House Conference. The White 
House Conference can hardly be held 
before the close of 1955, and some edu- 
cators are saying that the President is 
using this device to dodge the issue of 
federal aid or to postpone it as long as 
possible.? 

On the other hand, Commissioner 
of Education Samuel Brownell ap- 
pears to consider the state conferences 
and the White House Conference as 
genuine opportunities for the improve- 
ment of education. Chairman of the 
White House Conference will be Neil 
H. McElroy, president of Procter and 
Gamble Company. If the state confer- 
ences generally agree that the states 
must have federal aid, and the White 
House Conference is faced with this 
consensus, it would seem that the 
President will have to move, however 
tardily. If Mr. McElroy presides over 
a White House Conference which asks 
for federal aid, he and some of his col- 
leagues among the executives of big 
business may attempt to change the 
traditional opposition of business in- 
terests to federal aid. 

But the government’s Commission 
ow Intergovernmental Relations, 
which has been making a study of fed- 


1 Eprror’s Note: Since thisnews item was 
written, President Eisenhower has announced 
that on February 15 he will send to Congress a 
special message dealing with the shortage of 


classrooms. 
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eral aid to education, has reported ad- 
versely to federal aid, arguing that the 
states can and should support educa- 
tion at all levels. 

Consequently the spring and sum- 
mer of 1955 will probably be critical 
months in which the fate of federal aid 
is decided for some time to come. 

The Defense Bulletin of the NEA’s 
National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education, in 
November, 1954, said, of the state and 
White House Conferences: 


Most educators see in the White House 
Conferences on Education great potentiali- 
ties—but great dangers, too, if they fail to 
face up to the truly critical problems of the 
public schools and seek constructive, prac- 
tical answers, or if they fail to base their find- 
ings on truly accurate data and discerning 
judgment. 

“Educators need to marshal their facts as 
background for these conferences,” said Miss 
Jennie L. Davis, chairman of the NEA De- 
fense Commission. “The state department of 
education and the state association have ac- 
cess to reliable statistics and data. In order 
that the best information may be included in 
state reports, we need to encourage selection 
of knowledgeable people to help in the plan- 
ning and execution of state conferences. 

“There may be efforts in some states to 
prevent educational leaders from direct par- 
ticipation in the conferences. In such cases, it 
seems to us that educators have a profession- 
al obligation to see that a clear picture of the 
present conditions in the schools is presented 

—if necessary, indirectly, through other or- 
ganizations that may be represented on the 


state committees.” 

Thus the discussion goes on while 
the crisis mounts. The federal govern- 
ment spends forty to fifty billion dol- 
Jars a year on military activities, while 
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American cities, in their schools, their 
housing, and their transportation sys- 
tems, present a sorry façade of civic 
poverty in this richest of all nations. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN A 
DANGEROUS ERA 


HtS is the title of a brief article in 

the December, 1954, NEA Jour- 

nal by Richard B. Kennan, executive 
secretary of the NEA Defense Com- 
mission. He describes a series of lay 
conferences which have been co-spon- 
sored by the Commission and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers: 
One unique feature of these conferences is 
that the lay leaders always outnumber the 
educational leaders, sometimes by as large a 
proportion as four to one. The discussion 
groups are chaired by laymen. Too often in 
conferences on educational problems, the lay 
leader is so outnumbered that he feels the 
cards are stacked against him. Under the ar- 


rangements for this series of meetings he is 
confronted with some of the great problems 


we are facing, and he comes to realize that 
we educators earnestly seek his interest and 
advice. 

This is another of a most significant 
series of events which started shortly 
after the conclusion of the fighting in 
Worid War II with the founding of the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. To put it in one way; 
the leaders of American business and 
industry have come to the support of 
education, both public and private, 
during 4 critical period—a period 
when both moral support and finan- 
cial support are essential. 

To put it another way, this is a peri- 
od in which American business inter- 


gs ee 
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ests have moved into a position of 
greater power in American education 
than they have ever possessed in the 
past. The evidence for both of these 
statements is plain indeed. Presiding 
over the forthcoming White House 
Conference on Education will be Neil 
H. McElroy, president of Procter and 
Gamble Company. He has selected as 
director of the conference Mr. Clint 
Pace, who has been director of the 
Southwest Regional Office of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. Recently the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Chamber of 
Commeree of the United States has 
urged businessmen to participate in 
the state conferences on education 
which lead up to the White House 
Conference. 

Another sign of the interest of 
American business in what goes on in 
the public schools is the establishment 
by the Curtis Publishing Company of 
a bureau to provide to secondary 
Schools free reprints of articles from 
Curtis publications. A panel of educa- 
tors will serve as consultants in the 
Selection and preparation of this ma- 
terial, A 
8 The six members of this panel are 

tudence Bostwick, Denver public 
Schools; Richard H. McFeely, George 
School, Pennsylvania; Clark Cell, 
Skokie Junior High School, Winnetka, 

linois; Galen Saylor, University of 
Nebraska; S. E. Torsten Lund, Uni- 
Versity of California; and William Van 

il, George Peabody College for 

eachers, This is an excellent group of 
People, and we „an count on them to 
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help the Curtis Company’s editors to 
avoid placing propaganda in the 
schools. 

The first two reprints present a re- 
port on Singapore from Holiday and an 
article entitled “How To Stay in Col- 
lege” written by a secondary-school 
teacher and published in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Presumably the consultants do not 
see the articles before they are pub- 
lished, or they would have caught an 
error in the second line of the Post ar- 
ticle, which commences as follows: 
“At least 2,500,000 young Americans 
are in college this fall. Of them, about 
1,000,000 are Freshmen.” The figures 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion indicate that there are about 
600,000 first-year students in colleges 
this year. But this article strikes us as 
being readable and useful, and we 
hope that the consultants will con- 
tinue to be as successful in their col- 
laboration with Curtis. 

Further evidence of the growing in- 
fluence of business in education is 
given by what has happened since the 
report of the nongovernmental Com- 
mission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion. In this report it became clear 
that the representatives of American 
business will not approve federal gov- 
ernment aid of any sort for private 
colleges and universities. Instead, ac- 
knowledging the financial crisis of pri- 
vate higher education, business leaders 
have urged business corporations and 
wealthy men and women to come to 
the aid of these institutions. The re- 
sult has been at least fairly successful. 
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lative investigating committees in the last 
few years.” 

As a result, Mr. Rainey charged, “never 
has the morale of the government worker 
been so low, and never has the teaching pro- 
fession been under such blighting intimida- 
ton” < 

Two resolutions concerning the teaching 
of contemporary issues were adopted by the 
Council’s board of directors: one asserts that 
the freedom to learn and to formulate re- 
sponsible judgments must include “the right 
to study and discuss . . . the problems and 
issues of contemporary affairs,” and that 
“congressional investigations ... for main- 
taining national security, should respect the 
freedoms and civil rights that have been the 
foundations of national strength and mo- 
rale”; and the other calls upon teachers of 
social studies to “develop in their students 
the information, skills, ideals, and attitudes 
which encourage friendly relations among na- 
tions; give systematic instruction about the 
United Nations and other international 
agencies recognized by our government; 
build an understanding of the implications of 
atomic energy for peace as well as for war.” 


UNITED Nations CONTEST 


o knowledge of the functions 
and work of the United Nations 
will be tested in high schools through- 
out the United States and its terri- 
tories on March 15, 1955, which is 
the date of the Annual High School 
Contest on the United Nations. The 
competition, sponsored annually by 
the American Association for the 
United Nations, will once again take 
the form of a three-hour examination 
combining short-answer and essay 
questions. 

Top-ranking students in the nation 
will receive, as first prize, their choice 
vf a trip to Europe or $500 and, as sec- 
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ond prize, a trip to Mexico or $200. 
American Youth Hostels (New York 
City) and the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living (Putney, Vermont), 
will co-operate in the arranging of 
prize-winning trips. In addition, com- 
munity organizations in at least twen- 
ty-eight states will offer prizes totaling 
over $3,000 and several college schót- 
arships to state and local winners. 

Students in all public, private, or 
parochial high schools are eligible to 
take the examination. Schools should 
register through a teacher. Further 
information may be secured from Miss 
Mary Hamilton, contest secretary, 
American Association for the United 
Nations, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. Almost 3,000 
high schools with an estimated 75,000 
participants registered in the 1954 
contest. 


TrEN-AGE MARRIAGES 

f kes TREND toward earlier marriage 

in the United States is forcing 
some high schools to face the question 
whether married girls and boys should 
be allowed to stay in high school. This 
type. of problem, though new to the 
high sçhool, has been encountered in 
the colleges, and a generation ago the 
average college refused to allow mar- 
ried students to remain in college. 
This was true of the smaller “residen- 
tial” type of college, although the 
large metropolitan universities ae, 
ally accepted students v. ithout pe 
to marital status. World War JI, with 
its aftermath of veterans, settled the 
matter for the colleges, which no long- 
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er refuse to accept married students. 

But in the high schools there is a 
good deal of concern over the mixing 
of married and unmarried youth, with 
the possibility that the married stu- 
dents will set an example of boy-girl 
rélations that will push the unmarried 
nes into premature sophistication. In 
the September, 1954, Clearing House 
Mrs. Lorena W. Hendry, who teaches 
homemaking in Boone Senior High 
School, Orlando, Florida, has an ar- 
ticle entitled “Teen-Age Marriage: A 
High School Problem.” She says: 

i es out of a hundred pupils in my 
Pe ie mng classes were married during be 
bit at eg a the school year. More than 

ese were trying to keep house and 
Continue in school. Many more were engaged 
to be married in June. One-fourth of all these 
bupils were going steady. 

Mrs. Hendry describes the easy 
Marriage procedure in a small town 
across the Florida-Georgia state line, 
Which encourages youngsters to get 
Married on the spur of the moment. 

arriages are often contracted over a 
Week end, and on Monday the newly 
iei girls are back in school and 

sses, with a faded corsage as a 
Pathetic token of the week end. The 
author asks: i 


Has this pupil been given the proper train- 


Mg in our schools? Does she know that her 


` id i 
leals are not established concerning the per- 


ee With whom she is to go through life? Is the 

m = whom she married mature -enough to 

ten, Has she “jumped froin the frying pan 

to it fire,” se to speak? Has she been able 
8et advice from anyone? 


il Mrs. Hendry puts her faith in fam- 
y-living courses, which will help boys 
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and girls to understand the signifi- 
cance of marriage and either prevent 
undue haste in marriage or help to 
make it a responsible procedure. 

Somewhat related to the problem of 
teen-age marriage in the minds of par- 
ents, though not in the minds of boys 
and girls, is that of “going steady.” A 
recent number of Life (June 14, 1954) 
presented a photographic story of the 
constant companionship of a high- 
school boy and girl in their Senior 
year and estimated that 25 per cent of 
the students in this particular school 
were going steady. 

Professor P. W. Hutson, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, makes an inter- 
esting proposal in an article entitled 
“The Limited Contract for Steadies,” 
in the School Activities magazine for 
October, 1954. He says that the major 
disadvantages of going steady are that 
it ties a couple down too much and 
that the arrangement makes it diffi- 
cult for them to extricate themselves 
from the relationship when it palls on 
them. He proposes that the high- 
school student council encourage the 
use of a one-month contract form for 
steadies. Each contract period is to be 
followed by a no-contract period of 
one month, during which the parties 
are free to date each other or anyone 
else. The contract forms are available 
in the office of the counselor or the 
dean of girls, and couples who sign a 
contract will leave it in the office in a 
public file so located that students can 
easily consult it. 


To illustrate the advantages which inhere 
in the definite duration of the contract, the 
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public filing of the contract, and the require- 
ment of no-contract periods, the following 
hypothetical case may be cited. John and 
Mary have three or four dates at the begin- 
ning of the year and have a date for the Hal- 
loween Hop. Just a couple of days before that 
event they make a contract to be steadies for 
the month of November. Mary isn’t too 
crazy about John, but the contract is the sure 
way of being in the social swim for a month, 
at least. 

At the Hop, Dick, left halfback and hand- 
some man-about-school, “discovers” Mary 
and desires her for a party in November. 
From a quick consultation of the file of con- 
tracts he finds that John has a claim on 
Mary’s company for November, so he dates 
her for an event in the no-contract period of 
December, assuming that he is not himself 
under contract for that month. Thus Dick 
avoided Mary’s turndown for the November 
party, and John did not find himself sudden- 
ly and unceremoniously pitched into the 
social jungle. 

The experience in the exercise of good 
faith and mutual thoughtfulness between the 
sexes encouraged by this public contract of 
limited duration should be soundly educa- 
tional. For the period of a contract, “two- 
timing” would be ruled out. 


COLLEGE PRONENESS 


EORGE E. HILL, professor of edu- 
G cation at Ohio University, has 
coined an interesting phrase to de- 
scribe the tendency to go or not to go 
to college. He has made an intensive 
study of young people in southern 
Ohio to discover the factors which in- 
fluence their post-high-school plans 
(“College Proneness,” Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, October, 1954). 
After discussing the effects of financial 


ability and of intellectual ability, he 
concludes: 


The most potent determiners of college 
proneness are in the cultura; and educational 
traditions, ambitions, and hopes of the fami- 
ly. Parents who have attended college usual- 
ly want their children to go. Among parents 
who have had little education there are many 
who want their children to “get ahead” and 
see college as the means. A history of college 
attendance in the family, friends who are in 
college or are going, identification of colleg* 
education as a means of improving one’s lot 
—all are strong determiners of proneness. 

There are many young people, however, 
who are “work-prone.” There is a suspicion 
or undervaluation of education at home, lack 
of pressure from friends to attend, desire for 
a job and economic independence, strong 
family ties. All of these forces keep many 
young people from college who potentially 
are quite able to succeed there. 

In this same area of cultural and motiva- 
tional factors is the fact of morale in the high 
school. Some schools send far more students 
to college than other schools of seemingly 
similar characteristics. This matter has not. 
been adequately studied, but seems to relate 
to the general tone of the school, which is a 
reflection of teacher morale, leadership of the 
principal, tendency to expect the best of the 
students. 


Another study along this same line 
is reported by Harold H. Punke, pro- 
fessor of education at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, in the Bulletin of the 
National. Association of Secondary- 
School: Principals of November, 1954, 
in an article entitled “Factors Affect- 
ing the Proportion of High-School 
Graduates Who Enter College.” 
Punke recognizes two sets of factors: 
personal and cominunity. The person- 
al factors are scholastic attainment, 
interest in higher education, economie 
status of the family, and health. The 
community factors are size of high 
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school, type of community, distance 
of community from a college. 
In general, the conclusion of studies 
in this area is that the factor of finan- 
cial need is not sufficient to determine 
whether an able student goes to col- 
lege. Fully as important is the factor 
of motivation. Efforts to increase the 
number of able students going to col- 
lege should be focused on the problem 
of motivation of such students for col- 
lege work as well as upon the problem 
of financial aid for them. 
Nevertheless, the financial factor is 
extremely important, and it appears 
that collége scholarships are not al- 
Ways awarded to the students who 
need help the most. In an effort to 
award scholarships more nearly on the 
basis of need, the College Entrance 
Examination Board has established a 
College Scholarship Service in co-op- 
eration with ninety-three colleges. A 


News release describes the new plan as 
follows: 


Pie a student applies for admission to 
shh the ninety-three colleges and requests 
the ar assistance, he receives a copy of 
sist ervice form from the college. This con- 
S of information about the Service, a-two- 
a financial statement with instructions 
dine use, a copy of the statement to be e 
a list by the family for its own records, an 
date e the participating colleges and the 
y which each college desires to have 
pn tatement returned to the Service. The 
colle requests the names of all ae 
dette oe to which the information 15 to be 
and. thus making it necessary to complete 
siat pa the statement only once. The 
ents, Ment is filled out by the student's pat” 
i vg returned directly to the offices of the 
Ice, either ai Los Angeles, California, or 


t 


Princeton, New Jersey. There, photographic 
copies are made and sent to the colleges 
which the parents have named on the state- 
ment. Additional copies will be made and 
sent to other participating colleges at any 
time the parents ask for them. 


Individual colleges will use the in- 
formation in their own ways and will 
report to the Scholarship Service all 
forms and amounts of aid which they 
have offered and all which have been 
accepted by applicants. This informa- 
tion will be made available to the 
other colleges in the Service. 

In acting as a medium of communication 
between the students and the colleges, as 
well as between the colleges, the Service will 
collect a vast amount of information about 
financial need and the efficacy of the methods 
and extent of the funds of all kinds used in 
financial-aid programs. This information will 
be utilized in research projects designed to 
develop and improve the computation proce- 
dures and finally in the first large-scale study 
of the scholarship situation in the United 
States which has ever been undertaken. 


Is tHE CARNEGIE UNIT ON 
THE Way OUT? 

OR FORTY-FIVE YEARS the basic 
Fs of measuring the progress of 
pupils from high-school entrance to 
graduation has been the Carnegie unit. 
One class period per day, five days a 
week, thirty-six weeks a year—this is 
what the Carnegie unit stands for, 
and a pupil must get sixteen units to 
graduate. The unit was so defined in 
1909 by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching and 
was approved by the College Entrance 
Examination Board in 1910. At that 
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time it was a forward step in educa- 
tion, because it overcame the preva- 
lent confusion regarding college-ad- 
mission requirements, preparation of 
students for college, and time allot- 
ment of subject-matter fields in sec- 
ondary schools. The Carnegie unit was 
a device used by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation in its successful effort to distin- 
guish between secondary schools and 
colleges and to help colleges establish 
and maintain standards of college ad- 
mission. 

But there is some opinion among 
educators, both in high schools and in 
colleges, that the Carnegie unit has 
survived its usefulness. It is said that 
the Carnegie unit has encouraged the 
evaluation of a pupil’s high-school 
work merely in terms of how many 
hours he put into the study of a sub- 
ject rather than in terms of the quality 
of his learning. To throw some light on 
the present usefulness of the Carnegie 
unit, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation has published Bulletin 1954, 
Number 7, by Ellsworth Tompkins 
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and Walter H. Gaumnitz entitled The 
Carnegie Unit: Its Origin, Status, and 
Trends (Washington: Government 
Printing Office. $0.25). 

This is indeed an interesting chap- 
ter in the history of secondary educa- 
tion in the United States. The Car- 


negie unit established one of the prin-, 


cipal differences between American 
and European secondary schools; the 
latter carried the pupil through eight 
or ten subjects at a time, with one to 
six or seven hours of instruction a 
week, and generally tested him at the 
end of secondary school with a school- 
leaving or university-entrance exami- 
nation of a comprehensive nature. 
Tompkins and Gaumnitz conclude 
with a summary of the case for and 
against the Carnegie unit, with a 
strong suggestion that the time has 
come to replace the Carnegie unit with 
more flexible units of instruction and 
with more qualitative evidence con- 
cerning what the pupil has learned in 
high school. 


ROBERT J.,.HAVIGHURST 
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Authors of The news notes for this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by Rosert J. Havic- 

! HURST, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. 
CLYDE E. Curran, associate professor 
of education, Claremont Graduate 
School, Claremont, California, an- 
swers the complaints of some critics 
that there is too much progressive ed- 
ucation in the schools with an analysis 
of the real meaning of progressive edu- 
cation and the extent to which it is 
actually> found in schools. NELDA 
Davis, teacher of social studies in the 
Albert Sidney Johnston Junior High 
School, Houston, Texas, describes a 
survey of the creative activities under- 
taken in a number of schools to devel- 
op the interests and social maturity of 
gifted children of all grade levels. 
LESTER R. WHEELER, director of the 
Reading Clinic and professor of edu- 
cation, University of Miami, and Ep- 
a H. Smrru, reading consultant at 

e same institution, report findings 
which indicate that graduates in edu- 
Cation compare favorably with the na- 
tional university population in scho- 


` lastic aptitude. H. JEANNE TANNER, 


teacher of English in the Cardozo 
High School, Washington, D.C., sug- 
Bests the kind of assistance and leader- 
ship that high-school principals should 
Provide for their teachers. Selected 


a 
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Wuo’s WHO FOR FEBRUARY 


references in the various subject fields 
have been prepared by the following 
persons: Dora V. SMITH, professor of 
education, University of Minnesota; 
ROBERT E. KEOHANE, chairman of the 
Department of Social Sciences, Shimer 
College, Mount Carroll, Illinois; EDNA 
E. Eisen, professor of geography, 
Kent State University; WILBUR L. 
BEAUCHAMP, professor of the teaching 
of science, University of Chicago; 
GrorcE E. HAWKINS, administrative 
assistant and chairman of the depart- 
ment of mathematics at Lyons Town- 
ship High School and Junior College, 
La Grange, Illinois; FRANCIS F. 
Powers, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Washington; and 
KENNETH D. NORBERG, associate pro- 
fessor of education and co-ordinator 
of audio-visual services at Sacramento 
State College, Sacramento, California. 
ProctER THOMSON, as- 
sistant professor, De- 
partments of Econom- 
ics and Education, University of Chi- 
cago. LEONARD GARDNER, instructor 
in the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Hirpa TABA, pro- 
fessor of education, San Francisco 
State College. MILTON W. BECKMAN, 
rvisor of mathematics, Teachers 
School, University of 


Reviewers 
of books 


supe: 
College High 
Nebraska. 


CRITICS OF EDUCATION ARE LABORING 
UNDER A FALSE IMPRESSION 


CLYDE E. CURRAN i 
Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, California 


ONFUSION surrounds the current 
C criticism of public education. 
There are reasons for this. I would like 
to point out three. 

Many critics do not know the facts. 
Some give the impression that they 
have not been in a secondary school 
since their own graduation. Their un- 
sound statements show that they do 
not know what goes on. 

Argumentation has frequently been 
supplanted by name-calling. Rather 
than trying to understand the difficul- 
ties that teachers face and, in terms 
of these problems, advancing work- 
able suggestions for improvement, 
many Critics have launched a polemic 
designed to destroy. They have fer- 
reted out the obvious. Acting as 
though they had just made a great 
discovery, they publicize facts that 
are already well known. 

Some members of the publishing 
industry have capitalized on the situa- 
tion. Publishers are obligated to keep 
the public informed about their 
schools even if this involves the 
printing of rather searching analysis. 
Publishers can and do contribute 
needed criticism. Certainly the public 
must know the truth. The truth 


* 


about schools, however, would in- 
clude reports not only on the flaws 
but also on positive developments, 
such as the dedication of thousands of 
teachers to the highest scholarly and 
moral principles, the reasons fòr many 
practices which laymen do not under- 
stand but which are nevertheless 
justifiable in terms of their proved 
worth. 


THE BURDEN OF THE CRITICISMS 


What do critics say about public 
education? Sometimes they write at 
great length. Sometimes they come 
directly to the point and pound their 
pseudo arguments home in terse 
fashion. Whether given the long or 
short treatment, recent criticisms 
carry a unifying theme: “Progressive 
educaticn is public 
schools.” I 

The validity of the accusation 15 
easy to test. To do so requires two 
steps. We can judge the accuracy of 
the indictment by defining ‘‘progres- 
sive education” and then use the 
definition as a measure to determine 
how far schools have gone in introduc- 
ing progressive practices- 


ruining the 
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DEFINITION OF PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 
: What is progressive education? 
The meaning of this idea is not at- 
tained, as some critics seem to think, 
by sweeping every inept procedure 
carried out in schools into a pile and 
tagging it “progressive.” Many schol- 
ars and scientists have devoted their 
careers to the building of the theo- 
retical foundations of progressive edu- 
Peay Just a brief outline of the prin- 
hn es which support this movement 
ould fill a volume. For our purpose 
two key ideas will do. These educators 
attempted to formulate a program of 
teaching devoted to democratic ideals 
and based upon the way people actually 
learn, 
They advanced the following sim- 
ik but misunderstood concept: teach- 
ng should be judged by results. Let us 
T a lesson in health to illustrate 
thee Health education should be 
| ed to actual living and should be 
a in terms of its health-giving 
+ ts. Reading books on health, 
“i this does not lead to healthy 
ng, is not enough. I had better 
efine the phrase “healthy living” to 
a it from being interpreted as a 
generalization. It mean’ eating 
oe food, getting enough sleep, 
š FS ame in entertaining and bene- 
~ “lal exercise, and so.on. 
Jee Aripile possibility of misinterpre- 
a needs attention. Wken progres- 
pute maintain that reading a book 
nara health may not suffice, they do 
bien abandon books. Quite the con- 
y: if reading does help some stu- 


dents acquire sound health habits, 
progressives use this channel. In the 
teaching of health the important 
thing is the result. And how do teach- 
ers know the results? By keeping such 
a close check upon pupils that they 
know whether the students convert 
their knowledge of facts about health 
into healthy living. 

If progressives confined themselves 
to problems of health, they would not 
arouse much furor. But contrary to 
their critics’ shallow judgment, they 
do not stay with the superficial (al- 
though health is certainly not trivial). 
They apply the same line of reasoning 
to ethics, aesthetics, and religion. 
How effective are the lessons in these 
subjects in producing good individu- 
als, aesthetically sensitive individuals, 
religious individuals? Here, as in the 
case of health, progressives maintain 
that reading moral philosophy, look- 
ing at pictures, and paying tribute to 
organized religion is not enough. 
They do not, however, argue against 
any of these activities—a frequently 
misunderstood point. Because re- 
ligion, art, and morality are so pre- 
cious, they ask that these be not rele- 
gated to formal philosophy, museums, 
and institutionalized rituals but that 
life as it is lived daily be touched by 
reasonableness, beauty, and godliness. 

To imagine that such aspirations 
could be fulfilled without an intimate 
association with our cultural heritage 
is foolish. In spite of the accusation 
that they neglect history, what pro- 
gressives ask is that we be not satis- 
fied that our ethical, aesthetic, and 
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religious heritage is written into our 
historical documents; they want us to 
try to see that it is reflected in peo- 
ple’s daily acts. Why have educators 
who aspire to such lofty ideals been 
accused of lacking purpose? 

Because progressives think of mo- 
rality, beauty, and religion as funda- 
mental, they do not assume that 
teachers have the total responsibility 
for promoting these activities. On the 
contrary, they know that the home, 
the community, and the church 
should and do exercise a greater influ- 
ence than does the school in matters of 
character development. This fact does 
not absolve teachers from making 
what contribution they can. 

How do progressives approach char- 
acter education? They have attempted 
to put into operation a profound in- 
sight. Lessons in mathematics, Latin, 
English literature, shop mechanics, or 
whatever, can be taught so that they 
provide children with moral, aesthetic, 
and religious values. It is the quality 
of experience that students undergo as 
they pursue their studies which gives 
depth to educative endeavor. In a 
mathematics class, for example, self- 
reliance (morality), stimulating emo- 
tional tone (aesthetics), and a feeling 
of mystical awe accompanied by a 
deep sense of peace (religious experi- 
ence) may enter the students’ lives. 
Scholars recognize this. What they 
may overlook is that these qualities 
do not belong to the object—mathe- 
matics in this case—but that they de- 
pend upon the relationship that stu- 
dents have with objects. 
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Progressives have reversed the 
usual line of reasoning regarding re- 
ligious, aesthetic, and ethical teaching. 
Rather than maintaining that stu- 
dents will learn these through study- 
ing religious, artistic, and ethical sub- 
ject matter, they point out that, when 
a lesson provides students with one of 
the penetrating experiences spoken of 
above, it contributes to personal de- 
velopment. That a curriculum in- 
cludes the classics is not enough. 
Rather, the classics must be taught so 
that students have profound exper- 
iences with them. When the quality 
of the students’ experience is*used as a 
basis for teaching, then a well-rounded 
program in general education must go 
way beyond the classics, although it 
will certainly include the classics. 

Such a program, whether it con- 
cerns Latin or shop mechanics, will 
concentrate on the manner of teach- 
ing, not merely on the subject taught. 
Craftsmen, whether gardeners, writ- 
ers, mechanics, or engineers, know 
that their everyday tasks can provide 
them with aesthetic, yes, even with 
religious, experiences. Artistic teach- 
ers have also acquired this wisdom. 
Progressives maintain that this insight 
must become the subject matter of the 
science of education. Through study- 
ing how craftsmen, while doing their 
daily work, can undergo moral, aes- 
thetic, and religious experiences, PTO 
gressives Lope to build a science of 
education based on down-to-earth 
realities. By putting into practice 
principles drawn from this science, 
they hope to build education not only 
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a a great profession but into a great 
Tt. 

The preceding statement gives a 
feeling for the progressive approach to 
teaching. What does it suggest in the 
way of specifics for secondary schools? 
We need only a few details. 

, If the theory were practiced, there 
would be small classes. Teachers 
oS spend much of their time con- 
ae with individual students, di- 
ang small discussion groups, con- 
ucting individual study programs, 
= closely observing their students. 
ee would gain the time needed for 
an detailed work by helping stu- 
7 s participate in highly organized, 
imulating, self-directed projects. 
he scope of self-initiated learning 
nn be limited by students’ capaci- 
a but, as they became more ma- 
as e, they would dig deeply into the 
ed wisdom of our culture. 
‘Shela the accent would fall upon 
Si emporary issues, these would take 
Moa as students saw them 1m 
historic setting and as the young 
People’s critical capacities ripened. 
ne ay of students’ experiences 
he educational values tha’ they 


a: yad would take the spotlight. Yet 


S] e 
n ills in communication would not be 
heglected. Students would learn these 


indi 
Andirectly as they engaged in com- 


apa activities. Teachers would 
inform, = check’ on the, outcome of 
that = associations to make certain 
é en techniques, along with 
soler s intangible phases of char- 
evelonment, were acquired. 


ARE OUR SCHOOLS PROGRESSIVE? 

With this picture of education be- 
fore us, we are ready to consider the 
question: Just how much progressive 
education is found in our secondary 
schools? 

The answer to this question re- 
quires no elaborate statistical study. 
All that is necessary is personal obser- 
vation by individuals who, as a result 
of reading current criticisms, are un- 
easy about the schools. If they will 
visit their local schools, keeping in 
mind what the progressives stand for, 
they can, on the basis of firsthand 
observation, check the accusation that 
progressive education is ruining the 
schools. When worried parents or 
other interested persons sit in on 
English, chemistry, history, or social- 
studies classes in their own local high 
schools, they will come to realize 
what is common knowledge among 
educators, namely, that the theories 
and practices advocated by progres- 
sives are not found in the schools. 

If parents visit schools often enough 
and talk to teachers and administra- 
tors, they will begin to understand 
some of the complex problems that 
educators face. There are hundreds of 
such difficulties. Through direct con- 
tact with actualities, the parents will 
grasp a simple truth: these perplexi- 
ties are not due to the widespread 
adoption of progressive theory. I be- 
lieve that parents who make firsthand 
observations in the schools will ask, 
“Why don’t we have more progressive 
education in our high schools?” Their 
voices will carry a tone of indignation. 
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DANGERS IN INACCURATE 
CRITICISM 


If it is true that progressivism does 
not have a stranglehold on public 
education, then why make all the 
fuss? What harm can critics do by 
firing away at targets drawn from 
their own imagination? There are 
many dangers in inaccurate criticisms. 
I would like to indicate two: the 
weakening of public faith in educa- 
tion and the undermining of the sci- 
entific basis for educational advance. 

Public education in the United 
States is an outstanding achievement. 
One reason we have succeeded in 
building possibly the best system of 
free public education the world has 
known is that this movement has had 
widespread support from the Ameri- 
can people. Americans have faith in 
education. They believe that every 
boy and girl should have the oppor- 
tunity to exhaust the limits of his or 
her capacity through study. Our pub- 
lic schools go a long way in implement- 
ing this ideal. Although a close check 
must be kept on public education to 
assure that it continues to satisfy the 
wishes of informed citizens, widely 
publicized, inaccurate criticism which 
undermines the public faith in educa- 
tion is damaging. Critics who plant in 
the minds of the public the false no- 
tion that our schools are manned by 
crackpots (by insinuating that our 
schools are in the hands of progres- 
gives and using the term “progres- 
sive as synonymous with inept) do 
inestimable harm. 

Tn addition to weakening the pub- 
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lic’s faith in public education, inac- 
curate criticism does much more 
subtle harm. Those who make the 
claim that all problems in contempo- 
rary education are due to the influ- 
ence of progressives have a simple 
cure for all teaching ills. They adve- 
cate two courses of action. First, pro- 
gressive education must go. Second, 
high schools must reinstate a funda- 
mental program, which would be built 
from the best of our cultural heritage. 
The fallacious idea that progressive 
education prevails in secondary 
schools has already been discussed. 
Despite the fact that progressive 
practices cannot be eradicated, simply 
because they are not found in public 
high schools, critics still launch their 
most heated attacks against this 
myth. When, however, they get down 
to the details of the changes that they 
wish to see made, they not only 
demonstrate their ignorance about 
progressives but also display their 
complete naiveté regarding contempo- 
rary educational problems. Under the 
guise of eliminating the progressive 
demon from our schools, they propose 
to by-pass practically every scientific 
study that has been made in educa- 
tion since the turn of this century. 
During the last fifty years, social 
scientists have developed principles of 
sufficient scope and penetration to 
enable this generation to see within its 
grasp the possibility of putting educa- 
tion on a professional footing. The 
work of psychologists, social psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, and cultural an- 
thropologists has opened up to educa- 
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tors a vast horizon oÍ possibilities. 
Many critics treat the body of facts 
and scientific theories developed by 
these researchers not only as itrele- 
vant to teaching but as actually 
harmful. It is to this material, which 
helds much promise for future educa- 
tional advancement, that they attach 
` label “progressive,” thus relegat- 
aS it to limbo. When they say, 
t: S a education must go,” and 
usss in detail what they mean by 
"= Pr sapaq they strike directly 
lea e science, since the professional 
f mh Education has become a part 
Ai cial“science, and at educational 
ancement. 

a second facet of our critics’ 
a Ve program for putting schools 
rig base is equally as short- 
flat, Qh as the first. Their insistence 
Fine problems of contemporary 
augur ws can be eliminated by in- 
denied aa s V PprONS. Pra = 
ss studies is childish and could 
files ertained only by individuals 
Een no grasp of the difficulties 
Cities nting today’s teachers. Do these 
Wiking Suppose for a moment that this 
tiis i aliye idea has not been tried 
tones nd time again? There is an im- 
x ne body of evidence which shows 
oniar e classical nature of our sec- 
io ihol curriculum actually is 
kanna primary reasons why an 
girls at y large number of boys and 
f ee to acquire adzquate ability 
Pes ce and writing, let alone the 
oe "L= tle phases of character de- 
Proble nt needed to cope with the 
ms of, modern living. If these 
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critics would take a penetrating look 
at their own arguments, they would 
detect a contradiction. They reason, 
because many high-school graduates 
do not have sufficient command of 
fundamental understandings and 
skills, that traditional studies are 
neglected. Such, however, is not the 
case. The program they ask for is 
precisely the one which exists and 
which has contributed to the difficul- 
ties that they attack. 


TODAY’S EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


What are some of the educational 
problems that our critics overlook? 
It is not possible to exaggerate their 
blindness on this score. When they 
advance the idea that contemporary 
educational problems can be solved by 
a mechanical tinkering with the cur- 
riculum, or, stated in their terms, by 
“going back to the fundamentals,” 
they shun all the pertinent questions 
which concern modern teaching. 

It is impossible in a short space to 
outline the huge number of problems 
that these critics ignore. The task 
would require volumes. I would like, 
however, to point to one large prob- 
Jem area which typifies the kinds of 
questions they neglect. 

During the last fifty years, second- 
ary-school enrolments have increased 
geometrically. Not only have they 
grown in numbers, but the intellectual 
ability and the social composition of 
the student body have -become in- 
creasingly heterogeneous. Fifty years 
ago the majority of high-school stu- 
dents looked to college for further 
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training. Students then were represent- 
ative of only a small proportion of 
the total population. Their interests, 
backgrounds, and intellectual de- 
velopment were fairly homogeneous. 
A program designed to prepare for col- 
lege entrance satisfied most students. 
Today’s high schools are crowded by 
young people whose interests, abili- 
ties, and backgrounds are as varied 
as those of the total population of the 
United States. 

We all agree that high-school 
graduates should command a com- 
mon body of knowledge. High-school 
teachers have a special responsibility 
regarding general education because 
the average student today goes no 
further than high school. In addi- 
tion to understanding our culture, 
youths must satisfy vocational inter- 
ests. It is a monumental task to fulfil 
these straightforward objectives when 
teaching groups with such diverse 
backgrounds as those that students of 
today bring to school. Providing stu- 
dents with the skills needed to live 
successfully, when we consider their 
wide range of abilities and outlooks on 
life, is a staggering problem. 


This problem is intensified by an- 
other condition. Teachers work under 
limitations. They try to accomplish 
their job primarily through the use of 
books, yet they must work with more 
and more students who have marked 
deficiencies in reading. Thus an in- 
creasing number of boys and girls find 
that their high-school life has little 
meaning for them because they are 
shut out from the heart of the pro- 
gram. This condition exists despite the 
fact that students with reading de- 
ficiencies have been given much train- 
ing in reading and writing. Yet our 
critics have the audacity to insist that 
this dilemma can be remedied by 
simply giving these students more in- 
struction in reading. 


THERE IS NO EASY ANSWER 


Any glib answer to the complexities 
of modern teaching problems should 
be looked upon with suspicion. When 
critics advance a panacea which, if 
acted upon, would direct attention 
away from the puzzles that educators 
have struggled with for the last fifty 
years, they add the final stamp of con- 
firmation to their suspected incompe- 
tence. 
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CREATIVE ACTIVITIES FOR GIFTED PUPILS 


NELDA DAVIS 
Albert Sidney Johnston Junior High School, Houston, Texas 


JS FIELD of creative activities ob- 
the uy full of opportunities for 
i e On of unusual abilities or 
beri s. With a persuasive classroom 
£ ation and an alert teacher, 
1s no limit to the ideas that will 
K i by gifted students. The 
itto s. s goal is to channel these ideas 
tribute ba of activities that will con- 
vi sy oth to the growth of the indi- 
ae and to the benefit of the class 
whole. 

Cat fellow of the Fund for the Ad- 
lectins of Education during the 
ied th year 1953-54, the writer stud- 
ade e problems involved in making 
C ee provision for the gifted 
ties a he variety of creative activi- 
atticle served has been great. For this 
er th these have been organized un- 
ive ee categories: 0) srea- 
Create (2) dramatizations, (3) 
and p dee and art, (4) notebooks 

i Ei letin-board displays, and (5) 

aneous activities. 


a 


T CREATIVE WRITING 
the z following sfateraent provides 
Proach to to the inspirational ap- 

ork of hat seems to characterize the 

Creat} the most successful teachers 

Ive writing: 
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...you may get your superior students 
to look at a tree, a bust of Shakespeare, an 
umbrella, or the interior of an empty box 
until they see something not seen before. 
Have them put their impressions on paper. 

No matter what is written—several 
pages or three lines—always be generous 
in grading this type of assignment. Give 
F on other work if you must, but not on 
seeing.! 

Ideas for creative writing spring 
from many sources. Pupils in one 
fifth- and sixth-grade group, after 
reading Genevieve Foster’s George 
Washington’s World (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941) decided 
to write accounts of their own, en- 
titled “My World,” which would 
show important events that had hap- 
pened during their lifetime. The fin- 
ished product was a combination of 
research and original writing. One boy 
began his booklet: “While I was play- 
ing in my playpen, this was happening 
in different parts of the world.” An- 
other introduction explained, “In this 
book I am going to tell important his- 
torical, medical, and scientific events 
that have happened throughout my 
lifetime. Although I have omitted cer- 

1 Floyd Rinker, “Stimulating Creative Ex- 
pression,” NEA Journal, XLII (December, 
1953), 551. 
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tain events, I feel that those which T 
have selected will be considered im- 
portant by historians in the future.” 

An enthusiastic and imaginative 
teacher can inspire pupils to write. In 
a first- and second-grade group, when 
there was a lag in interest, the teacher, 
with a sparkle in her voice, asked, 
“What do you suppose would happen 
if you fell asleep on this St. Patrick’s 
Day?” That was all that was needed. 
“When I fell asleep, my shamrock had 
changed into a green magic carpet” 
formed the beginning of one boy’s 
story. 

While the approach will vary, the 
same qualities of enthusiasm and im- 
agination produce results on through 
Grade XII. A selected group of Sen- 
iors in a special high school had writ- 
ten informal essays. One boy read 
aloud his essay, an amusing account 
of an experience on the crowded New 
York subway, and the appreciation of 
his classmates was evident in the occa- 
sional laughter that greeted examples 
of his wit. At the close of the reading 
there was much helpful criticism, by 
both students and teacher. The at- 
mosphere in this class had been estab- 
lished by the teacher’s own keen inter- 
est and enthusiasm. 

While the actual writing of any cre- 
ative material is an individual project, 
it may be used to further the social 
growth and consciousness of gifted 
pupils. One class had written and illus- 
trated fairy tales for younger children 
in that school. The older pupils were 
also in charge of a story hour, when 
they told or read their own stories to 
other groups. 
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An incentive to creative writing is 
to see the work in print. Such a “pub- 
lication” need not be too ambitious. 
The writer has seen booklets made up 
on a “ditto” machine, with all the 
work done by the pupils, which served 
the purpose as far as the authors were 
concerned. 

Obviously the writing of creative 
material is not limited to the lan- 
guage-arts classes. In checking 
through some physiology notebooks, 
the writer discovered this description 
of sound written by an eighth-grade 
girl: à 


Sound means to me the enjoyment oÍ 
conversation with my friends, of listening to 
beautiful music and all other pleasant things: 
However, sometimes the jarring of harsh 
city noises can be almost unbearable and 1 
am happy to creep into my room away from 
it all. Not long ago 1 went to a lake in the 
park. .. . Out of a sudden impulse, I closed 
my eyes. I was amazed at all the sounds I 
could hear because, until then, I had only 
listened for the voices of those who especially 
caught my attention and whom I could see. 
Now I began to hear the lapping of the 
water against the sides of the boats, the 
splash of many oars as they hit the water, 
and the bumping of boats as they collided. 
Before, I had watched the vehicles as they 
passed, now I felt and heard them. 


Children of superior ability often 
find in creative writing an avenue 
through which to communicate 
thoughts and feelings otherwise diffi- 
cult to share. The teacher who learns 
how to stimulate in students a desiré 
to write fully and freely has at bis 
command one of the most useful tech- 


niques for challenging the rapi 
learner. 
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DRAMATIZATION 
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The desire to act seems to be uni- 
versal. In one form or another, the 
drama has appeal for children at every 
grade level. Perhaps acting is a way 
by which the child is able to project 
himself into his ideal world. The wise 
use of this activity with the gifted stu- 
dent can be of benefit in two ways: his 
supply of original ideas can be utilized, 
and he can learn the importance of 
Working with others. 

Bs. aphies, which seem to hold an 
i. appeal for the superior stu- 
aD: , end themselves well to class- 
. A junior high 
sti agtiohs class was working on a 
On is People Worth Knowing.’ 
nn day I observed the class, two 
oe ee were presenting their re- 
sd The committee that had been 
eet about social workers gave a 
Cin a take-off on Dickens’ Christmas 
q ol, with the spirits of Lillian Wald, 
ara Barton, and Jane Addams ap- 
Pearing before Scrooge. 
Wout part, of its unit on “People 
bore Knowing,” the class chose, 
grey among the persons discussed, : 
1 p for their own “Hall of Fame. 
pha Set up the following criteria for 
nbership: 
(2) a Revs for, and interest in, others; 
or es k sm or serious pa m 
Dersonalit, ishment in the world; (3) P easing 
d y, including a sense of humors 
Sem oe ; ©) determination to 
eaderskhir obstacles; (6) intelligence; a 
° P abihty; and (8) devotion to people 
© a cause, 


F 
Oo ane presented in an unusual way 
to be more enjoyable and more 
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easily retained. A home-room-cen- 
tered (or core) group in a junior high 
school, studying the westward expan- 
sion, presented the annexation of 
Texas as a wedding, not omitting the 
parties who protested against this 
union of Texas and the United States. 


CREATIVE MUSIC AND ART 


Flexibility in program and organi- 
zation is necessary if creativity in the 
arts is to be achieved. As Haake says: 

A tightly knit, split-second, dovetailed 
kind of organization cannot meet the needs 
of children, least of all gifted children. En- 
richment is of the moment; a teacher must 
strike when the iron is hot—not by the clock? 


The creative talents of a pupil can 
serve more than one purpose. From 
his kindergarten days, one third-grade 
boy encountered by the writer this 
past year had faced a number of dif- 
ficulties, particularly in being ac- 
cepted by his group. Progress was 
being made by co-operative efforts of 
home and school. The boy not only 
has high intelligence but is also excep- 
tionally talented in music. His entry 
had just been accepted as the official 
school song—@ fact which added 
greatly to his prestige with his fellow- 
students. 

Before he played one of his original 
compositions for the class, he told 
something about it: “I call this ‘The 
Brook.’ At first you will hear the 
water running down the rapids, then 
it runs more quietly. Finally, two 
frogs go ‘plunk, plunk.’ ” 

2 Bernard Haake, ‘What Means Enrich- 
ment, Dad?” Childhood Education, XXIX 
(March, 1953), 317-19. 
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Teachers other than those specifi- 
cally charged with the responsibility 
can help develop special talents, such 
as musical ability. In one high-school 
English class, individual talents of the 
superior students are taken care of by 
projects. When visited, two students 
in the group were writing musical tone 
poems, one using “Invictus” for his 
background; the other, the contrast- 
ing qualities found in Milton’s “‘L’Al- 
legro” and “Il Penseroso.”’ 

With a thorough knowledge of the 
subject and an enthusiasm for the de- 
velopment of all latent talent, a 
teacher can accomplish much. Such is 
the case in a creative music class in a 
special girls’ high school. With a back- 
ground of training to work from, each 
girl composes different types of musi- 
cal compositions. Some are written as 
home work. However, the day this 
class was observed, the teacher had a 
four-measure musical phrase on the 
board. With this as a beginning, the 
girls first wrote out their compositions 
and then played them on the piano. 

By providing for wise use of the 
talents of the gifted student, it is pos- 
sible to develop in him a sense of re- 
sponsibility and a desire to share. In 
one junior high school, the hall bulle- 
tin boards and exhibit cases were par- 
ticularly noteworthy. Their prepara- 
tion formed a special project of a 
group of gifted art students. Titis 
practice was found also in an elemen- 
tary school of another community. 

A correlation in reverse, in which 
art utilized other subject matter, was 
chserved in a ninth-grade class in 
elective art. The students were mak- 
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ing miniature stage settings for plays 
which had been either read in the Eng- 
lish class or recommended for outside 
study by the teacher of English. 

Another example of the knitting of 
subjects and talents was found in a 
senior high school. Here all Seniors are 
required to turn in a “thesis,” which 
may be a written composition, a 
painting, or a creation in some other 
accepted medium. Research for the 
project is done in the English class. 
Two students were observed working 
on their theses in an art room. One 
girl, by the use of abstract sculpture, 
was giving her idea of Benét’s John 
Brown’s Body. Another was painting a 
scene from the story of the creation as 
told in the Bible. 

The opportunities for encouraging 
students with talent in music and art 
to contribute to class activities are 
boundless. © 


NOTEBOOKS AND BULLETIN- 
BOARD DISPLAYS 


The preparation of notebooks and 
bulletin-board displays may serve to 
help students organize their work pur- 
posefully. To the extent that such ex- 
periences as are described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs provide leeway for 
imaginative treatment of notebooks 
and exhibits, they may be of particu- 
lar value in stimulating the rapid 
learner toward greater achievement. 
However, teachers understand that 
such devices are useful in working 
with all pupils. 

An eleventh-grade English class 
had worked on a unit, “One Mood— 
Three Arts,” which was intended to 
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show the common purpose of the arts. 
The work came after a study of mod- 
ern poetic imagery and sixteenth cen- 
tury lyrics. A happy blending of origi- 
nality and sound scholarship was evi- 
dent in the notebooks that resulted 
from this study. Some examples that 
the pupils used were: 
Death 

1. Sculpture: “Grief” by Augustus Saint- 

Gaudens 
2. Poetry: “The Last Invocation” by 


' Walt Whitman 
+ Music: “Funeral March” by Chopin 


Moonlight 
1. Painting: “Moonlight and Cypress 
s Trees” by Vincent van Gogh 
“4 Poetry: “Silver” by De la Mare 
3. Music: “Moonlight Sonata” by Bee- 
thoven 
Restle 
€stless, Energetic Spirit of a Modern 
America 
1. Painting: “American Landscape” by 
r Stella 
` Poetry: “Skyscraper” by Sandburg 
: 9. Music: “Unrest” by Gretchaninoff 
es Strength 
- Painting: “Jeremiah” by Michelangelo 
i rhe : “On His Blindness” by Milton 
* Music: “Finlandia” by Sibelius 


fae ë the rapid learner usually has 
a Ë ferent interests, it is possible, 
individ encouraging the keeping of 
Velo ual notebooks, to help him de- 
Bree, is own interests to a greater de- 
" and, by exhibiting the notebooks, 
Stimulate such interests among 

“ts of the class= 
Workshop class in Grades I and IL 
e a Space on the bulletin board for 
the Pecial interests of the pupils- On 
the ao that this class was visited, 
Were on exhibit notebooks on 
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chemistry, stars, turtles, dogs, and the 
theme “Nature Was First.” In the 
notebook on “Nature Was First,” the 
pupil had developed the idea that 
most of the things we think we have 
discovered, nature had thought of 
first. As an example, the boy had 
drawn a turtle with the explanation 
that this was one of nature’s houses. 

Since the teaching of typewriting is 
begun in Grade I in this school, some 
of the booklets were typed; others 
were written by hand. Exhibition of 
such work, the teacher reported, had 
proved a great incentive for increased 
effort. 

Notebooks can be used with benefit 
in many subjects. In one private 
school, emphasis was placed on in- 
tegrating the subject areas. Art work, 
creative writing, penmanship, and 
correct English were being stressed in 
every class. In her notebook for alge- 
one student had sections on “G 
Algebra in history, (2) Contributions 
of the Arabs, (3) Derivation of the 
word algebra, (4) The beginning of 
algebraic symbols, (5) The divisions of 
mathematics, (6) The uses of algebra, 
(7) Algebraic rules, with examples.” 

In this same school a pupil used 
Whitman’s poem “Salut au Monde!” 
as a foreword to her geography note- 
book. Under the various sections she 
combined art work and creative writ- 
ing to dramatize the basic information 
that was included. 

Such devices as bulletin-board dis- 
notebooks, when used ju- 
can serve to motivate the 
] students. To the extent 
dents will have more to 


bra, 


plays and 
diciously, 
work of al 
that gifted stu 
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share, these devices inay serve also to 
broaden the interests of the less able 
students in the class. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 
As one educator has stated: 


The gifted child requires a curriculum 
adapted to his extremely rapid rate of learn- 
ing...a curriculum of diversified experi- 
ence to suit his many-sided interests and to 
produce well-rounded development ...a 
curriculum that will enable him gradually to 
attain social maturity.’ 


In order to accomplish these pur- 
poses, it is desirable to open a variety 
of activities to the rapid learner. The 
making of individual or group posters 
is one such activity. A core class in a 
private school had been studying im- 
migration. Each child had traced the 
national backgrounds of his own an- 
cestors. A large poster-like map of the 
world had been made with the photo- 
graphs of the children around the 
sides; colored lines were drawn from 
each child to the countries from which 
his ancestors had come. 

Academic subjects can benefit by 
the use of diverse methods. A junior 
high school Latin teacher, using the 
linguistic approach developed at the 
University of Michigan under Waldo 
E. Sweet, employed slides, records, 
and tape recordings. Models of Ro- 
man homes, famous buildings, and the 
like, which had been made by the 
pupils, were on display in the room. 

The making of models can combine 
a special talent of the child with an 
emphasis on accuracy and research. In 


--4 Paul Witty, “The Gifted Child,” Exception- 
al Children, XIX (April, 1953), 257-59. 


a high-school English class, a boy had 
chosen to do a bust of Shakespeare as 
his project. Another decided to do the 
hands of Lady Macbeth as she says, 
“All the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand.” After con- 
siderable research, a couple of boys in 
the same class were constructing a 
model of the Globe theater. 
Willingness to experiment with new 
ideas will bring results with the gifted 
pupil. A teacher in a sixth-grade arith- 
metic class had devised a simple card 
game to teach fractions, and each pupil 
had made a set of the cards. Each pupil 
had also made his own electric ques- 
tion-board which tested the changing 
of decimals into fractions. As many of 
the pupils “played” their games in 
groups, the teacher was giving needed 
individual help to slower learners. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


Creative activities of the kinds de- 
scribed can be sponsored by most 
teachers. In fact, many of these prac- 
tices are familiar enough. The need is 
for teachers to resolve that, in the 
midst of the pressures bearing upon 
them, they will take time to develop 
plans for challenging their most able 
students. 

Opportunities for creative activities 
are to be found at every grade level 
and in every subject field. Creative 
work can be done by the individual or 
by small groups. Both kinds of activ- 
ity are important in the development 
of the gifted child: one helps him to 
deepen his individual interests, the 
other to attain social maturity by 
working with others. 
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COMPARISON OF COLLEGE MAJORS IN 
ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


LESTER R. WHEELER AND EDWIN H. SMITH 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 


5 or EDUCATION and their 
Ped case are frequently misun- 
opal by segments of our college 
the i w. as well as by members of 
ihe h dlic. The misinformed, and 
a “ee who seck to inflate their 
ie go by discrediting their teachers, 
Bie in = ne to time, resorted to 
fae wee t Those who can, do; and 
ho can’t, teach!” 
eee at its face value, recent re- 
sont not complimentary to the 
the fe T Investigations of 
indicat a of university students 
on on hat schools of education are 
student ing as many mentally superior 
pee at are the schools of liberal 
dieses ae icine, science, law, and busi- 
. ministration. In other words, 
ican, “i students appear to be hang- 
teii he lowest rung of the ladder in 
¢ Tap og of intelligence at the col- 
i But appearances on be 
tistics i further study of ` ied 
Wie a cates, The picture C ang 
Men aa ate based, not on Fresh- 
"iy a ut on the persons who graduate 
arte cheols of education to become 
achers of our nation 
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INTELLIGENCE OF EDUCATION 
MAJORS 


Standards for the teaching profes- 
sion make it generally mandatory that 
teachers graduate from accredited 
teacher-training colleges. How, then, 
do the graduates of our schools of edu- 
cation compare in intelligence with 
students in other major fields of 
study? Are the “inferior” students al- 
lowed to complete their teacher train- 
ing and become certified members of 
the teaching profession? Further study 
of the research on the intelligence of 
college students, published by Whee- 
ler, throws light on this problem. 
This study is based on the records of 
R. Wheeler, “Summary of a 


Intelligence of University of 
Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLIII (December, 1949), 307-9. 

b) Lester R. Wheeler, “The Relation of 
Reading to Intelligence,” School and Society, 


LXX (October 8, 1949), 225-27. 
c) Lester R. and Viola D. Wheeler, “The 


Inielligence of Music School Students,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, LXII (April, 1951), 


223-30. 
d) Lester 


1a) Lester 


Study of the 
Miami Freshmen,” 


R. Wheeler, “The Relationship 
between Reading Ability and Intelligence among 
University Freshmen,” Journal of Educational 


Psychology, XL (April, 1949), 230-39. 
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238 persons graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Miami during 1951 and 1952 
who had majored in the areas of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and physical ed- 
ucation. Two major approaches were 
considered: (1) scores made on the 
Graduate Record Examination by 


TABLE 1 


SCORES MADE ON AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINA- 
TION BY 76 COLLEGE GRADUATES WHO 
MAJORED IN ELEMENTARY, 78 WHO MA- 
JORED IN SECONDARY, AND 84 WHO Ma- 
JORED IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Graduates Nan- Lan- Gress 
Majoring lans | guage | APti- 
in— guage | Score | tude 
Score Score 
Elementary education... | 40 66 106 
Secondary education. ...| 41 69 110 
Difference, sey: dese] 4 3 4 
ËO ee eee 6) 122] 1⁄4 
Confidence level......]......|.. sasaqa oe 
Elementary education. . .| 40 66 |106 
Physical education. .....| 36 56 92 
Difference.. ......... 4 10 14 
k pipas ger Ae -| 2.2] 4.21 3.8 
Confidence level... ... -05) .01 .01 
Secondary education... | 41 69 J110 
Physical education...... 36 56 92 
Diferenta] 5 13 18 
as za aa qa sal Dawe S.S | 4.8 
Confidence level. ..... 01 .01 .01 


Percentile rank on test: 
Elementary education.| 59 51 55 
Secondary education. ..| 63 
Physical education. ...| 44 27 33 


graduates from the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Miami com- 
pared with the national standards for 
college graduates; (2) scholastic-apti- 
tude scores made at the time of en- 
trance to college on the American 
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Council on Education Psychological 
Examination by graduates from the 
School of Education compared with 
the naticnal college population. Since 
the first approach reflects the bias of 
the Graduate Record Examination in 
favor of the liberal arts students, par- 
ticularly in the case of persons major- 
ing in elementary education, the sec- 
ond procedure was used. The A.C.E. 
Psychological Examination scores in- 
clude non-language score, language 
score, and the gross-aptitude score. 

Table 1 shows no statistically sig- 
nificant difference between the A.C.E. 
scores of the elementary-education 
and those of the secondary-education 
graduates in any of the areas studied. 
There is, however, a significant differ- 
ence between the majors in elemen- 
tary and secondary education and 
those who majored in physical educa- 
tion. 

These results indicate that those 
who graduated from the University of 
Miami School of Education in ele- 
mentary and secondary education 
were persons who compure favorably 
with the national university popula- 
tion in scholastic aptitude. However, 
the graduates in the field of physical 
education do not show the same quali- 
ty of scholastic aptitude as those in 
the other major fields. 

The nature of the A.C.E. Psycho- 
logical Examination should be con- 
sidered in interpreting the results of 
this study. The language score is high- 
ly linguistic in value, based on com- 
posite scores of same-opposite, com- 
pletion, and verbal-analogies tests. 


ee 
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The non-language score is largely a 
oo value, based on the re- 
a of an arithmetic test, number 
TA , and tables or figure analogies. 
=N gross score isa total of the other 
K... in favor oí the linguistic 
a y about two to one. The differ- 
Bea, between the physical-education 
a a and the majors in elementary 
from nei education result largely 
asas - scores on the linguistic 
a the test. Smaller differences 
ID3 qu etween the various fields on 
TE wg) or non-linguistic, 
differen : he statistically significant 
ie a 's on the non-language scores 
oa small to be of practical use In 

ection or classification of stu- 


ents for š > 
ener: - 
Bowes, general instructional pur 


READING ABILITY OF EDUCA- 
TION MAJORS 
aie 2 indicates a small, insignifi- 
tary- fference between the elemen- 
aa the secondary-education 
differen In reading vocabulary. This 
centile ce is also shown by the per 
compa ranks of the two groups: The 
tween ` ss show no difference, be- 
ary-edu e elementary- and the second- 
Scores cation majors in total reading 
2 Delish, measured by the Cooperative 
cabula test. Comparisons of the vo- 
Shines, and reading scores made by 
Majors ary- and secondary education 
= with those made by physical- 
čan 9 majors show differences in 
ieee significant at the .01 level, 
in percentile rank. 
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REASONS FOR DIFFERENCES 


The data in Tables 1 and 2 show no 
significant or practical differences in 
intelligence, vocabulary, or general 
reading ability between majors in ele- 
mentary and in secondary education. 
These findings differ somewhat from 


TABLE 2 


VOCABULARY AND READING COMPREHEN- 
SION SCORES MADE ON COOPERATIVE 
ENGLISH TEST BY 76 COLLEGE GRADU- 
ATES WHO MAJORED IN ELEMENTARY, 
78 WHO MAJORED IN SECONDARY, AND 
84 WHO MAJORED IN PHYSICAL EDUCA- 


TION 
a= ——— == 
Vocabu- Read- 
Graduates Majoring in— lary ing 
Score Score 

ET 

Elementary education......| 58 60 

Secondary education. ...--- 60 60 
Difference. .---- 2 0 
Po conan eerie 29) harean 
Confidence level.........| 897" 

Elementary education. . 58 60 

Physical education... - - 53 52 
Difference. ..--+++ 5 8 
Wp 3.8 5.8 
Confidence level... - - 01 .01 

Secondary education. - - 

Physical education. -<---> 
Difference 
TE T Š 
Confidence Jevel......... 

Percentile rank on test: a 
Elementary education... - 55 55 
Secondary education. .--+ 60 55 
Physical education....--- 35 30 


the historical viewpoint that second- 
„school teachers tend to be superior 


ary 
to elementary-school teachers in these 


respects. However, comparison of the 


physical-education majors with ele- 


mentary- and secondary-education 
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majors shows significant differences in 
favor of the latter groups in respect to 
both intelligence and reading abilities. 

Why do such differences exist be- 
tween the physical-education majors 
and the graduates of the two other 
fields? The development of reading, or 
linguistic, skills is a highly variable 
factor depending largely on schooling 
and other environmental factors. 
Physical education majors, as a group, 
are probably able to hold their own 
with other professional students when 
standards or requirements are based 
on non-linguistic tests or situations. 
Furthermore, the tests used here do 
not measure motor co-ordination and 
motor skills, in which physical-educa- 
tion majors undoubtedly would excel 
since these are essential qualifications 
in their teaching. 

The fact that physical-education 
majors show less aptitude in the use of 
linguistic tocls may be due to (1) some 
special verbal factor of intelligence or 
(2) failure to develop adequately, for 
one reason or another, their potential 
reading skills and abilities. It is natu- 
ral to expect that students who find 
themselves poor in linguistic subjects 
will gravitate toward the curriculum 
that has the least language require- 
ment. 

Whether physical-education gradu- 
ates would be better teachers if they 
were equipped with more linguistic 
ability is problematic. Linguistic abili- 
ties and skills, which are given so 
much emphasis on the A.C.E. and 
other scholastic-aptitude tests, predict 
successful achievement only within 
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subject areas highly dependent upon 
those skills; but linguistic skill is only 
one of many attributes of intelligence. 
On the basis of the data presented in 
this study, it cannot be concluded that 
physical-education teachers as a group 
are less intelligent than teachers in the 
other fields although they appear to 
be inferior in linguistic abilities. Fur- 
ther study should be made to deter- 
mine whether these differences, which 
are present during the Freshman year; 
are reduced materially as a result of 
four years of college developmental 
and remedial study. Senior-level test 
results indicate that various factors 
operate to improve the “intellectual 
status” of the prospective teacher 
during a four-year course of study.’ 

The education curriculum often 
serves as an exploratory field of study, 
where students with ambitions but 
confused purposes may find them- 
selves. It is often used as a stopgap °" 
orientation course for students uncer- 
tain of the academic course best suited 
to their needs. Not all who enter the 
physical-education curriculum plan to 
teach; for those with relatively low 
linguistic abilities, it is one of the few 
available college courses of study with 
few linguistic requirements. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


This study indicates the following 
tentative conclusions. 
1. The School öf Education at the 


2 Lester R. Wheeler, “Summary of a Study of 
the Intelligence of University of Miami ae 
men,” Journal of Educational Research, XLII 
(December, 1949), 307-9. 
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University of Miami is attracting per- 
sonnel in the elementary- and second- 
ary-education fields who are the intel- 
lectual equals of students in the gener- 
al college population. 
à Sane is no significant difference 
laga igence between the graduates 
ra mest M elementary and those 
major in secondary education. 
3 iers is no significant difference 
"iwa ulary or in total reading abili- 
: ween elementary- and second- 
"y-education majors. 
doa physical-education majors 
i significantly below elemen- 
y- and secondary-education majors 
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in linguistic and general reading 
ability. 

5. When the students in all fields of 
education are studied as a single 
group, the poor linguistic skills of the 
physical-education majors tend to 
lower the general linguistic scholastic 
level of education students. 

The conclusions of this study are 
based on a relatively small number of 
graduates from only one institution. 
The general trend found in these data 
should be studied further in other col- 
leges and universities in order to give 
more valid answers to the problems 
raised in this investigation. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER LOOKS 
TO THE PRINCIPAL 


H. JEANNE TANNER 
Cardozo High School, Washington, D.C. 


ANY of us who are high-school 
M teachers look at our principal 
with respect; sometimes our looks 
hold curiosity or understanding or 
amazement. Frequently during these 
days of world turmoil, insecurity, and 
tension, we are not looking at our 
principal so much as żo him. 

We believe, with our principal, that 
his job of supervision is an expert 
technical service concerned with im- 
proving the conditions surrounding 
pupil growth. Many times, however, 
we feel he has forgotten that super- 
vision is also leadership. It is not, as in 
many instances we are made to feel, 
merely adverse criticism or, at the 
other extreme, a laissez faire matter. 

We think he sometimes forgets that 
one of his chief responsibilities is to 
develop and maintain a high morale 
among all those with whom he works; 
for this is one of the possessions that 
helps both teachers and principal to 
maintain the dignity of our profession. 
And the principal can do this because 
he is better situated than any other 
school officer to allow each teacher to 
share in, and to profit by, the best pro- 
cedures, techniques, and methods em- 
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ployed by all teachers under his super- 
vision. 

Because we hold these things to be 
true, we also believe that, in order to 
evaluate us, as well as himself and the 
total educational product, the princi- 
pal should: 


1. Distribute the teaching load fairly. 

2. Provide for individual differences in 
teachers, both in scheduling and in ma- 
terials. F 

. Obtain sufficient instructional materials. 

. Suggest and provide methods and ma- 
terials for remedial work. . 

- See that testing equipment is easily 
accessible. 

. Assist in curriculum construction. 

. Schedule planned demonstration lessons: 

. Select suitable advisers for student or- 
ganizations. 

- Develop leadership with the teacher 
groups. 

è Establish friendly relations among the 
entire school personnel, 


w 


[o 


© 


We know that the principal’s job 
these days is as difficult as is ours; We 
know, too, that his problems are often 
greater. Yet becauce, like him, we are 
trying to see the educational picture as 
a whole, we would like inore recogni- 
tion by him of individual differences 
among us, as well as among students. 


> Often 


THE TEACHER LOOKS TO THE PRINCIPAL 


Re 

en. of what “types” of teach- 
ittle el a us to be, we ask fora 
mining ouy hought and care in deter- 
the kind of p n needs and, hence, 
us. We ask ge he provides for 
ion as to the ead more diferentia- 
When ha eee! levels of teachers. 
teachers ef s dealing with beginning 
sideration s would like more con- 
Phytes’ first the idea that the neo- 
continuation two years are really a 
ing. Therefor ot their student teach- 
© reduced: = hicks pupil load should 
if possible a should be scheduled, 
Pupils; thet Wan with less difficult 
should beli i extra-curriculum load 
administrat? ater. T. hey should receive 
Pattern P = help in sensing the 
they work the community in which 
on Dea should be given advice 
Bet rac Ape work. They should 
cases, Th cal assistance in discipline 
their aki should be informed about 
ay and their weaknesses. 
Petienced uld be placed near ex- 
them. teachers who will help 

I Py 
s! ae F with teachers who have 
q ee ain weaknesses, we should 
eachers? a principal keep alive the 
show es wawas success but also 
ent, Thi their need for improve- 
us group should be visited 
a E osw subsequent conferences 
for im s to see whether suggestions 
After abo are being followed. 
have be eir abilities and personalities 
en studied, the principal may 
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consider it to their advantage to be 
reassigned to different duties. They 
should be encouraged to read profes- 
sional literature and should be guided 
in methods which will help get and 
keep students’ attention. They need to 
be advised about exhibits and illus- 
trative materials which will make 
their work more appealing. 

In his contacts with superior teach- 
ers, We want our principal to realize 
more fully that his function is to direct 
these teachers to phases of training 
which will broaden their already gen- 
eral education and increase their pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill. They 
should be observed less frequently 
than are the other teachers but often 
enough to prevent their resting on 
their laurels. Because their eficiency 
and experience are recognized, they 
should be allowed a part in determin- 
ing school policies. They should be 
encouraged to lead groups and to 
experiment with new ideas. 

These, then, are the thoughts be- 
hind our expressions as we look to our 
principal. Both teachers and princi- 
pal hold powerful positions in serving 
our communities and in developing 
America’s future. Just as we teachers 
believe that our greatest success 
comes from our recognition of, and 
provision for, individual differences 
among our students, so do we feel that 
our principal’s greatest achievement is 
gained through his awareness of, and 
provision for, differences among the 


teachers. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. THe SuBjEcT FIELDS 


HE SAME GROUPING of subject 

fields is being followed for the 
lists of references in the February and 
March numbers of the School Review 
that has been used in the cycles of 
lists that have been published in past 
years. The concept of “instruction” is 
also the same and includes curriculum, 
methods of teaching and study and 
supervision, and measurement. In 
each subject field the list includes 
items published during a period of ap- 
proximately twelve months since the 


preparation of the list appearing last 
year. 


ENGLISH! 
Dora V. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


86. Apams, HARLEN M. “Transition and 
Renascence,” English Journal, XLIII 
(February, 1954), 65-70, 74. 


Outlines the major problems of English- 
teaching today. 


87. BABCOCK, C. MERTON. “Rationale for 


Communication Skills,” School and So- 
ciety, LX XVIII (July 11, 1953), 4-6. 


Traces the linguistic and philosophic bases 
of an empirical attitude toward language. 


BAKER, WILLIAM D. “An Investigation 
of Characteristics of Poor Writers,” 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion, V (February, 1954), 23-27. 


88. 
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Presents a thorough study of the high- 
school backgrounds and attitudes of weak 
students at the Freshman level at Michigan 
State College. 


89. Barzun, Jacqurs. “English as She's 
Not Taught,” Atlantic Monthly, CXC1I 
(December, 1953), 25-29. 

Protests the irresponsible and u;.disciplined 


col- 
use of language common even among © 
lege graduates. 


90. Burton, Dwicut L. “Literature in Lo 
Topical Unit,” English Journal, XL 
(December, 1953), 497-500, 530. 


" sation 
Illustrates the place of literary appreciati 
in unit teaching. 


91. Burton, Dwicut L. “Literature 
Social Development,” English Journa’ 
XLIII (May, 1954), 231-34, 243. 
Gives ample illustration of books useful ute 
intensification, extension, and interpret 
tion of social experience. 


92. CALLAHAN, GERTRUDE M. “A Plan 4 
Organizing a Years Work in Nint? 
“Grade English,” Journal of Education» 
CXXXVI (April, 1954), 206-9. nir 
Presents in detail plans for a unit in mint "4 
grade English, which recognize the imp? 
tance of developing skills. 


š d 
93. CARLSEN, C. Ropgnr. “To Sail berit 
the Sunset,” English Journal, x 
(September, 1933), 297-302. 


*See also Item 654 (White) in the list ar 
lected references appearing in the Novem pi 
1953, issue of the Elementary School Journal, ets 
Item 433 (Hobson and Haugh) in the Octo 
1954, issue of the same journe! 
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95, 
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Gives an overview of old and new adven- 
ture stories with reasons for their appeal to 
adolescents. 


CARLSEN, C. Roperr. “Behind Read- 
ing Interests,” English Journal, XLIII 
(January, 1954), 7-12. 


Analyzes the inner needs that govern the 
reading choices of adolescents. 


DALE, Encar (editor). Mass Media and 
Education. Fifty-third Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part IT. Chicago: Distributed 
by the University of Chicago Press, 
1954. Pp. x+290. 


Furnishes valuable informative back- 
ground on the place of newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, television, and motion pic- 
lures in American life and presents con- 
crete suggestions for use of these media in 
the classroom. 


- Dixon, Dororny. “Vitalizing English 


through Audio-visual Aids,” English 
Journal, XLII (September, 1953), 
303-7. 


vacates the extensive use of art, music, 
slides, and films in a course on “Our Ameri- 
can Heritage.” 


` Drewry, Jonn E. Advancing Journal- 


tsm (Press, Radio, Television, Periodi- 
cals, Public Relations, and Advertising 
4s Seen through Institutes and Special 
Occasions of the School, 1952-53.) Geor- 
Bla University Bulletin. Athens, Geor- 
sia: Henry W. Grady School of Your- 
nalism, University of Georgi% Press, 
1953. Pp, x+158. 


Shows how the field of journalism is ad- 
Vancing as revealed in speeches made at the 
Henry W, Grady School of Journalism at 
the University of Georgia. 


` Epernarr, Wrerrev. “What about 


rammar?? High School Journal, 
XVII (January, 1954), 106-11. 


Gi £ 
bois an excellent overview of useful, as 
Ntrasted with useless, grammar. 


100. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


99, FESSENDEN, SETH A., JOHNSON, Roy I., 
and Larson, P. MERVILLE. The Teacher 
Speaks. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1954. Pp. xii +360. i 
Clarifies for the teacher the functions of 
speech in life and suggests how he can im- 
prove its functioning in his own develop- 
ment. 


Git, Naomi B. “Depth Reading,” 
English Journal, XLII (September, 
1953), 311-15; XLII (September, 
1954), 297-303, 323. 

Analyzes students’ problems in reading 
figurative language, in sensing implica- 
tions, in reconstructing character from 
scattered bits of characterization, in fol- 
lowing unusual plot structure, and in inter- 
preting mood. 


101. GURREY, PERCIVAL. Teaching of Writ- 


ten English. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1954. Pp. viii+-238. 


Gives an Englishman’s view of the influ- 
ence of experience, purpose, interest, reflec- 
tion, and knowledge of rhetoric upon suc- 
cess in gaining command of written expres- 


sion. 


HAZARD, PATRICK D. “Humanities, the 
Mass Media, and the High School,” 
Education, LXXIV (October, 1953), 
100-105. 

Challenges the American high school to 
recognize and popularize “the best” avail- 
able through the mass media. 


Henry, GEORGE H. “Only Spirit Can 
Measure Spirit,” English Journal, 
XLIII (April, 1954), 177-82. 

Makes a powerful plea for abolition of for- 
malism and for attention to spiritual values 
in the teaching of English. 


’ Hopkins, Bess Cooper. “A Study of 
‘The Death of the Hired Man,’” Eng- 
lish Journal, XLIII (April, 1954), 175- 
76, 186. 

Offers a brief but significant study of 
Robert Frost’s famous poem. 


100 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 
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Jewett, Arno. “Improving the Lan- 
guage Arts Program,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVII (Novem- 
ber, 1953), 129-34. 


Suggests methods of developing and evalu- 
ating a language-arts program. 


KAPLAN, MILTON A. “Look into Thy 
Heart and Write,” English Journal, 
XLIII (January, 1954), 13-18. 


Describes how reality and personal feeling 
are put into autobiographies written by 
tenth-grade pupils. 


KELTNER, Joun. “Problems in the 
Measurement of Discussion,” Journal 
of Communication, III (May, 1953), 
9-33. 


Presents a symposium on defining and 
measuring success in aspects of discussion. 


KNowEr, FRANKLIN K. (editor). “A 
Speech Program for the Secondary 
School,” Bulletin of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXVIII (January, 1954), 1-234. 


Presents a series of papers by distinguished 
leaders in speech and in public life on the 
values of teaching speech for its moral and 
spiritual power, its vocational importance, 
and its place in citizenship. 


LEE, IRVING J. How to Talk to People. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1954. Pp. 
xiv+176, 


Presents evidence from group meetings of 
language and human-relations problems 
involved in committee and discussion ac- 
tivities, 


Maize, Ray C. “Two Methods of 
Teaching English Composition to Re- 
tarded College Freshmen,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XLV (Jan- 
uary, 1954), 22-28. 


Compares a writing-laboratory technique 
with drills on grammar and other skills ac- 
companied by weekly compositions cor- 
rected outside of class. 
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111. MATTHEWS, PAULINE G., and PERDUE, 


112. 


114, 


115. 


116. 


117. 


Herex. “For Retarded Readers,” Li- 
brary Journal, LXXVIII (December 
15, 1953), 2153-57. 
Lists carefully graded reading materials 
high in maturity of content and low in 
vocabulary difficulty. 


MIkts, Barris. “Writing as a Process,” 
College English, XV (October, 1953), 
19-26, 

Urges the importance of purpose in expres- 
sion, of teaching how to select and organize 
ideas, and of recognizing current usage. 


. Newman, Harop. “Toward a New 


Perspective of Grammar and Com- 
position,” High Points in the Work of 
the High Schools of New York Cit)» 
XXXVI (April, 1954), 55-66. 
Furnishes evidence for, and practical illus- 
tration of, methods of relating sentence 
structure to the expression of thought. 


Nicuots, Raru G., and Lewis, THOM 
As R. Listening and Speaking: A Guide 
to Effective Oral Communication. D% 
buque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1954. 
Pp. xii--250. 

Presents forty pages of valuable summary 
of research in “listening to learn” a” 
“components of effective listening.” 


Pootey, Roserr C. “What about 
Grammar?” Journal of Educatio": 
CXXXVI (April, 1954), 195-97. 
Makes a plea for a sound knowledge of ° 
few elements of English grammar, begin 
ning no earlier than Grade VII. 


REDFORD, GRANT H. “Of T cachers; 
Students, and ‘Creative Writing, 
English Journal, XLII (December, 
1953), 490-96. 

Presents a method of motivating students 
to express their own thoughts and feeling® 
and gives help in evaluxting sincere we 


x” d 
SEABURV, Hucu F. “Objectives rae 
Scope of the Fundam=ntals Course ! 


, 


118, 


119, 


120, 


121, 


122 


123 
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Speech in , High School,” Speech 
Teacher, III (March, 1954), 117-20. 
Outlines a course in speech designed to 


“ 
preserve and improve our democratic so- 
ciety.” 


Smoxsox, HARoLp P. “Music as an 
Approach to Poetry,” English Journal, 
XLIII (January, 1954), 19-23. 

Gives a concrete example of aesthetic val- 
ues revealed through use of music and po- 
etry in parallel moods. 


STENGEL, Sruarr. “What Is the High 

School Teacher of English Doing about 

Television?” English Journal, XLIII 

(March, 1954), 120-24. 

Sageata methods of developing thoughtful 
abits of viewing and evaluating television 

Programs both at home and at school. 


s H. “Human Nature and Expe- 

nce as Revealed by the English Vo- 

tig ont .” High Points in the Work of 
cae igh Schools of New York Cily, 

XXXVI (June, 1954), 5-15. 

ie examples of changes of meaning in 
Nglish words through the centuries. 


a Armur E. “Measurement 
oon Improvement of Reading,” Balti- 
a e Bulletin of Education, XXXI (No- 
ember, 1953), 16-32. 
iaimmarizes diagnostic procedures and 
hing methods geared to needs revealed 
Y these procedures. a 


i UsNGrEspv, INA H. “Remedial Writing 


Ia an School and Society, 
XVII (September 19, 1953), 89-91. 


Sur 

Vi tae Ë 

bi cys writing-improvement programs 

> oe students in twenty-one colleges 
© universities. 


LN à 
Warts, Doris Ryper. “What’s Hap- 


he to Reading?” English Journal, 
“ II (March, 1954), 125-30. 
1: : 
iat with supporting data, the shift 
‘nud Diary sources to paper-backed books 
ther competing agencies. 
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124, WEINGARTEN, SAMUEL. “Developmen- 
tal Values in Voluntary Reading,” 
School Review, LXII (April, 1954), 
222-30. 

Presents evidence from 1,256 students of 
values found in literature which were of 
assistance in their personal growth. 


Weiss, M. Jerry. Guidance through 
Drama. New York: William Morrow & 
Co., 1954. Pp. 334. 

Stimulates discussion of six plays based on 
family adjustments to help adolescents in 
solving similar problems of their own. 


125. 


WHITTAKER, CHARLOTTE C. “Televi- 
sion and a Senior Literature Program,” 
English Journal, XLIII (April, 1954), 
183-87. 

Illustrates the extensive use of television 
possible in a Senior course in literary types. 


126. 


WILLARD, CHARLES B., and MEES, 
Jonn D. “A Study of the Preparation 
of Present Teachers of English in Il- 
linois and Their Recommendations for 
an Improved Training Program,” Il- 
linois English Bulletin, XLI (May, 
1954), 1—43. 

Surveys the training of representative Eng- 
lish teachers in Illinois and suggests 
changes adapted to present conditions in 
English-teaching. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES? 


Ropert E. KEOHANE 
Mount Carroll, Illinois 


127. 


Shimer College, 
ar departments in periodicals, 
“Sight and Sound in Social 
” have not been included in 
ly omitted to save 


Regul 
such as 
Studies, 
this list. Similar 

2 See also Item 449 (Whipple) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the October, 1953, 
issue of the Elementary School Journal; Item 310 
(Lauwerys) in the May, 1954, issue; Items 524 
(Dimond) and 530 (Skills in Social Studies) in the 
October, 1954, issue; and Item 641 (Minotti) in 
the list appearing in the October, 1954, issue of 


the School Review. 
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149. 


150. 


151. 


152, 


153, 


154. 


155. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


KEoHANE, Ropert E. “Educational 
News and Editorial Comment,” School 
Review, LXII (October, 1954), 379-91. 
Contains comments and references on the 


teaching of the social studies and related 
topics. 


LAGERBERG, Marr. “Study Habits of 
High School Youth,” Social Studies, 
XLV (January, 1954), 9-11. 


A teacher describes a procedure for helping 
students to begin to learn how to study. 


Linpsay, FRANK B. A. “Viewpoint on 
Social Studies in High Schools,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXIX (May, 1954), 245-50. 

States that the role of the social studies is to 
give students perspective about our nation 
and about mankind, so that they may see 
present issues in terms of historic principles 
and learn what instruments of political and 
economic action are available to them. 


LITTLE, Martin, “Can Pupils Identify 
Propaganda in Motion Pictures?” 
School Review, LXII (January, 1954), 
17-25. 


Reports that ability to identify propa- 
ganda in motion pictures has a low correla- 
tion with intelligence quotient and a high 
correlation with the study of propaganda. 


Lone, HARoLp M. “Developing a Time 
Sense of History,” Journal of Educa- 
tion, CXXXVI (November, 1953), 50- 
53; 

Tells how to develop a time sense through 
use of time lines and other such devices. 


McIntyre, H. I., and Murray, C. C. 
“Preparation for College,” Social Edu- 
cation, XVIII (November, 1954), 314- 
16. 

Describes co-operation between social- 
studies and English teachers in teaching 


pupils how to read, write, and listen and 
how to use the school library. 


MAINER, RoBERr E. Attitude Change in 
Intergroup Education Programs: An Ex- 


157. 


158. 


[February 


perimental Social Psychological Study in 
United States High Schools. Studies in 
Higher Education, LXXXIII. Further 
Studies in Attitudes, Series XXI. La- 
fayette, Indiana: Division of Educa- 
tional Reference, Purdue University, 
1954. Pp. 56. 


Reports the relation between changes in 
attitudes toward social discrimination and 
variables such as religion, grade, and re- 
gion. Indicates efficacy of intergroup edu- 
cation. 


. MIKESELL, Dovre. “Social Sciences 


General Education Courses,” Junior 
College Journal, XXIV (January, 
1954), 268-77. 

A study of general-education courses in so- 
cial science in fifteen colleges and univers!- 
ties reveals a large body of common subject 
matter in seemingly diverse courses. All 
used material from political science, eco- 
nomics, and sociology; most had consider- 
able historical material; a third included 
materials from psychology and geography- 


Monror, Cuartes R. (editor). “Spe 
cial Convention Issue,” The Councilor, 
XV (March, 1954), 3-27. Chicago: Il- 
linois Council for the Social Studies 
(Charles R. Monroe, editor, % Chicago 
Teachers College). 

Reports the 1953 meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 


Mornovs, Francis E., and MEARA: 
Vincent T. “Focusing Student Atter- 


` tion on Civic Responsibility,” Schoo 


159. 


Review, LXII (January, 1954), 26-35. 
Describes a “Civic Education Day” i? * 
high school, which included seeing a film 
on, and engaging in a discussion of, the 
juvenile-delinquency problem, as well as 
emphasis on the role of citizens in a con 
munity. 


New JERSEY STATE DEPARTMENT oF 
EDUCATION. Their Future Is in O" 
Hands. Trenton, New Jersey: State De 
partment of Education, 1953. Pp- O. 


1955] 


160. 


161. 


162. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


Disci 
r. the program oí character and 

izenship education in New Jersey ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


en Epwin C. “Discussograph: 

a on Controversial Issues,” 
earing House, XXV. 

s. s= $ III (May, 1954), 


Re ject i i 

a ports a project in which students check 
: a continuum their positions on impor- 
ant current issues. 


> 

Sane, ELEANOR M. Aspects of 

rend in the Social Studies. New 

Cain Bureau of Publications, Teachers 

P Be, Columbia University, 1954. 
P. x+118. 


sa the thesis that history-textbook 
aa asin = of feudalism and of imperial- 
est or to 7 so changed as to increase inter- 
tion, provide greater clarity of organiza- 


a. Ermer F. and WESTON, 

ii eames Adjustment: A Key 

Wa od Citizenship. Detroit, Michigan: 
ayne University Press, 1953. Pp. 

Xvili+ 152, 

te aspects of the Citizenship Study 

MEERE on the idea that “emotional 

ent determines citizenship.” 


GENTS EVALUATION COMMITTEE. 


« 

se = Regents Evaluation Committee 

eee Studies,” High Points in the 

Cit of the High Schools of New York 

y, XXXVI (May, 1954), 5-12. ° 

oo that New York City socia! studies 

Cae and chairmen are about evenly di- 
é in opinion as to the value of the 
gents examinations. 


3 Russgrr, James E., Ii. “Building Good 


ritizenship,” Teachers College Record, 

Ü (March, 1954), 313 -20. 

fo pest skills and habits which are associ- 

and a political action, and standards 

Citiz, alues which may be used asa basis for 
€n choice among ends and means. 


165 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


105 


. ScHAIN, ROBERT L. “Another Home- 
work Experiment in the Social Stud- 
ies,” High Points in the Work of the 
High Schools of New York City, XXXVI 
(February, 1954), 5-12. 

Reports that better academic work and a 
greater sense of security resulted, for most 
students, from doing homework. 


SENESH, LAWRENCE. International 
Trade. New York: Joint Council on 
Economic Education, 1953. Pp. 36. 
Reports a pilot project on the topic of in- 
ternational trade in a New York City 
junior high school, with suggestions of more 
general applicability. 

SHOEMAKER, F. L. “As Students See 
Us—The Teaching of Social Studies,” 
Progressive Education, XXXI (Feb- 
ruary, 1954), 117-23. 


Gives recommendations made by un 
s for changes in the teaching of 


iver- 


sity student: 
the social studies. 


SLAVIN, MORRIS. “A Class History Pa- 
per,” Social Education, XVIII (May, 


1954), 201-2, 205. 
Tells how one high-school teacher vitalized 
his teaching of our national history through 


use of varied kinds of written compositions. 


SpresKE, ALICE W. “Bibliography of 
Textbooks in the Social Studies, 1952- 
1953,” Social Education, XVII (De- 
cember, 1953), 389-91. 


An annual compilation of elementary- and 


high-school textbooks. 


STONE, SYLVIA; ALDRICH, JULIAN; and 


Orners. World Trade: Goals and Prob- 
lems. Bulletin No. 27 of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Eco- 
nomic Life Series, No. 1. Washington: 


National Council for the Social Studies, 


4953. Pp. x+132. 
The first in a series of resource units to be 
y by the National Council 


developed jointly 
for the Social Studies and the Joint Council 


on Economic Education, 


106 THE SCHOOL REVIEW [February 
171. Tompson, E. W. (editor). Citizenship show that “in the world’s good is your own, 
Education 1903-1953-2003. Annual and in yours, the worlc’s.” 
of the = shu ae 176. Werxcast, Davin. “Frontiers of Civic 
cil or the Social Studies. New ous Education,” Social Education, XVIII 
Middle States Council for the Social i 
š š ` a (May, 1954), 206-8. 
Studies (A. W. Spieske, Box 515, i ae me š 
ç . : Reviews contributions of the Citizenship 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 3 š : saana 
s 1953. Pp. 124 Education Project, the Detroit Study, an 
sity), 1953. Pp. . the Civic Education Foundation. 
Speeches by Gideonse, Kenworthy, Pen- 
rose, and others illuminate changing as- GEOGRAPHY? 
pects of education designed to make men 
and women more fit for the responsibilities Epna E. EISEN 
of a free and democratic society. Kent State University 
172. UNITED Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCI- 177. Boucuer, BERTRAND P. “Urban Land 
ENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. Use Maps,” Journal of Geography, LIII 
History, Geography, and Social Studies: (March, 1954), 106-12 
z J , : 
a. A n a of anehianl : Ait st Explains the value of a land-use map, with 
Fifty-three uate: Bou United Ne- particular emphasis on a city land-use map 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- in community studies. 
tural Organization, 1953. Pp. iv-+216. ` h 
(United States Sales Agent: Columbia 178. CoLESON, Epwarp. “The Application 
University Press, New York 27.) of Educational Theory to the Teaching 
A summary of information about the of Geography,” Journal of Geography, 
course content of the social studies in the LIII (November, 1954), 346-51. 
secondary schools of most countries. Discusses ways in which psychological 
Swor ied i ing 
173. Vincent, W. S. “Principles and Prac- — ai bee appe ae 
tices of the Citizenship Education Ea T, ot ee pe P 
Project,” Educational Forum, XVIII OE aM 
(March, 1954), 261-68. 179. COULTER, Joun WESLEY. “Human 
Reports on the Citizenship Education Geography and History,” Social aa 
Project’s attempt to diffuse throughout the cation, XVIII (November, 1954), 30 
schools laboratory practices in all aspects 14. a 
of school work that bear upon the develop- Explains how a study of present condition? 
ment of good citizenship. in any area is made clear by a study of the 
174, WALDREP, REEF. “We Brought in the past of that area. 
League of Women Voters,” Clearing 180. Cramer, Ext. “A Field Assignment n 
House, XXVIII (April, 1954), 457-58. the Geography of Manufacturing: 
Describes how the League of Women Journal of Geography, LIII (Septembe™ 
Voters helped the schools in citizenship ed- 1954), 244-48. 
— Oak: Ridge, Tennessee. Discusses an assignment in which small 
175. WasHBURNE, CARLETON. The World's teams of students visit and study manufa® 


Good: Education for W orld-Mindedness. 
New York: John Day Co., 1954. Pp. 
xiv+302. 


turing plants to,discover the relation i 
geography and manufacturing. 


513 


3 See also Item 512 (Kenworthy) and > 
ring 


OD 


Combines factual information about the 
United Nations and its agencies with argu- 
ments for teaching world-mindedness to 


(Kress) in the list of selected references appe” 
in the October, 1954, issue of the Elementary 
School Journal. 


1955) 


181. 


182, 


183, 


184, 


185, 


186, 


187, 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


Hacur, Frep R. “Motivation via 
Video,” Jounal of Geography, LII (De- 
cember, 1953), 377-82. 

Describes a seventh-grade unit in which the 
ay pretending to be visitors from an- 
other planet, launched an “exploration” of 


t a 
iG geography and peoples of Central 
America. 


os Ravs M. “Adequate Teach- 

Si of Geography and History Requires 
E Courses,” Journal of Geogra- 

phy, LIII (January, 1954), 25-29. 

it: four reasons for teaching geogra- 
y and history in separate courses. 


the pn Ricwarp. “Where in the 
fs Are We?” Journal of Geography; 
LII (December, 1953), 382-93. 

ihe the importance of re-examin- 
iS e concerning America’s relation 
Be Fai po so that current thinking may 
re as on present conditions rather than 

eteenth-century concepts. 


Jonson, HirpEGARD BINDER. “Geog: 
Br from the Grocery Shelf,” Journal 
A a LIII (November, 1954), 
1-46. 
ee an attempt to make students in- 
ive about what they see. 


i Lorry G. ‘Implications 

Po N Social Studies for Geography, 

( abody Journal of Education, XXXI 

ar 1954), 201-5. 

ein opportunities for increasing 8°- 

a experiences in the high-sthool 
ulum. 


T ERSSON, Hipecarp. “An Approach 
bts Pesan Global Patterns,” Jour- 
Ek 54 

Dea A LIJI (October, 1954), 
Desas 

oH pt a procedure by which seventh- 
Be € pupils were able to orient themselves 

Ographically in the world. A 


an, Mary Vora. “A High 
— Geography Club,” Journal of 
graph 53), 
331-3%. hy, LIL (November, 1953) 


en 
A 
° 


189. 


190. 


191. 


192. 


193. 


107 


Describesa variety of beneficial club activi- 
ties at local, state, national, and interna- 
tional levels. 


. Puts, MARY VIOLA. “Organizing a 


Geography Club in the Secondary 
School,” Journal of “Geography, LUI 
(April, 1954), 144-49. 

Answers questions about organizing a ge- 
ography club, conducting its activities, and 
evaluating results. 


PICKLESIMER, PARNELL W. “Map 
Needs for a Modern World,” Journal of 
Geography, LII (October, 1954), 301- 
Bs 

Explains some of the map problems with 
which teachers should be familiar. 


Ray, J. BERNARD. “A Dramatized 
Radio Program,” Journal of Geography 
LII (October, 1954), 307-9. 

Describes how à seventh-grade teacher and 
pupils planned a study of Norway and pre- 
sented their findings in the form of a radio 


program. 


Roterus, VICTOR. “Our Natural Re- 
n», “J, Present Use and Future 


sources 
Demand,” Social Education, XVIII 
(February, 1954), 55-58; “II. Impor- 


tant Aspects of Conservation,” ibid. 
(March, 1954), 125-27. 
ate of our natural resources 


Appraises the st 
ful factors for the future. 


and cites ten hope! 
W. L. “Map Projections and 
Cartography,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLVI (October, 1953), 440-43. 
Presents a partially annotated bibliogra- 
phy of articles and books on map projec- 
tions and cartography. 


SCHAAF, 


SMT, J- RussELL. “How To Under- 
stand a Nation,” Journal of Geography, 
LIII (February, 1954), 71-84. 

Gives concrete examples of various factors 
which must be investigated in a geographic 
study of a nation if geography is to make its 
contribution to current living. 
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194. STANLEY, Raymonp W. “A Commu- 
nity Approach to Political Geogra- 
phy,” Journal of Geography, LII 
(March, 1954), 112-17. 

Shows the significance of both functional 
and structural features of community gov- 
ernments. 


195. Tucker, Witton. “On the Teaching of 

Geography and History,” Journal of 
Geography, LII (October, 1953), 278- 
81. 
Tells how geography may be included with 
history but shows the dangers of lack of 
proper guidance in geographic aspects of 
such combinations. 


196. Watson, J. WREForD. “Geography in 
Relation to the Physical and Social 
Sciences,” Journal of Geography, LII 
(November, 1953), 313-23. 

Traces the development of geographic 
thought and explains methods and tech- 
niques used by the geographer. 


197. WILLIAMS, KENNETH J. “Teaching 
Unit: Lumbering in Pacific North- 
west,” Journal of Geography, LIII (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 257-65. 

Outlines in detail the steps involved in car- 
tying out a study of lumbering in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Includes a bibliography. 


SCIENCE! 
WILBUR L. BEAUCHAMP 
University of Chicago 


198. ALLEN, BARBARA. “Time for a 
Change,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LIII (December, 1953), 710-12. 


Discusses a modification of the traditional 
chemistry course to adapt it to the chang- 
ing school population. 


199. BARISH, WILLIAM. “Grading the 
Teacher,” Science Teacher, XXI (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 182-84. 


4 See also Items 573 (Buck and Mallinson) 
and 587 (Rzepka) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the November, 1954, issue of the 
Elementary School Journal. 


201. 


202. 


203. 


204. 


205. 


Reports the results of a questionnaire 
given to pupils and discusses the use of 
these results in teacher evaluation and cur- 
riculum improvement. 


. BAYLES, Ernest E. “Is Modern Sci- 


ence Inductive?” Science Teacher, XXI 
(April, 1954), 113-16, 145. 

Discusses critically the use of the term “in- 
ductive approach” in teaching and de- 
scribes the  scientific-reflective process 
practiced today. 


Broos, SAMUEL W. (co-ordinator). 
“Symposium—Provisions for the Rap- 
id Learner,” Science Teacher, XX (No- 
vember, 1953), 291-97. 

Describes the teaching methods for rapid 
learners employed by various teachers and 
school systems. - 


Brown, Stantey B. “Trends in Sci- 
ence Education—1953,” Science Teach- 
er, XXI (March, 1954), 84-85. 

A summary of present-day trends in 
methodology and reorganization of science 
courses. 


BULLINGTON, Ropert A. “What's New 
in the Teaching of Biology,” School Ser- 
ence and Mathematics, LIV (April, 
1954), 253-55. 


Summarizes recent developments in the 
teaching of biology. 


DEBUS, EARL S. “Applied Science—À 
New Approach to an Old Problem, 
Metropolitan Detroit Science Review, 
XIV (December, 1953), 21-22. De- 
trcit, Michigan: Metropolitan Detroit 
Science Club (Louis Panush, editor, 
4830 Grandy Street). 


Outlines an applied-science course for oe 
dents not intcrested in education beyon? 
high school. 


Duyniic, Gordon M. “Evaluation of 
Critical Thinking,” Science Education, 
XXXVIII (April, 1954), 191-211. 

Discusses a method of constructing 2 test, 
together with examples and interpretatio? 


206. 


207. 


208. 


209. 


210. 


211 


` Junior anp Senior HIGH 
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of results. Includes an excellent bibliogra- 


phy. & 


Ectorr, Gustav. “The Impact of In- 
dustry on Science,” School Science and 
Mathematics, LIV (February 1954) 
10-16. i ; 
Presents a historical treatment of the inter- 
relations between science and industry. 


Grrason, WALTER P. “Real Astron- 
omy,” School Science and Mathematics, 
LIV (January, 1954), 31-38. 

Describes the construction of simple instru- 
ments which can be used to make astron- 
omy more meaningful. 


Guwxtz, Mrennow M. “Demonstrat- 
ing Simple Valence in High School 
Chemistry,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LIII (December, 1953), 713-15. 
Describes how to make cardboard models 
to teach valence. 


Hurn, Paut DEH. “The Educational 
Concepts of Secondary School Science 
Teachers,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LIV (February, 1954), 89-96. 
ae an analysis of 1,373 articles pub- 
and S an School Science and Mathematics 
ing-le cience Education to discover teach- 
ä arning theories current among teach- 
TS of secondary-school science. 


Jonsson, Puru G. “Science Educa- 
tion Research Studies—1952,” Science 
Education, XXXVII (February, 
1954), 8-37, 2 
Presents a summary of research studies re- 
Ported to the United States Office of Edu- 
Cation, 


ScHooL 


Stanpinc ConmntrsE ON SCIENCE, 
New York Crry BoARD OF Epuca- 
ta “For Greater Safety in Science 
rma ca Science Eau ction, XXXVI 
ecember, 1953), 320-30. 

a a report on assuring saf 
a oe science class. Of intere: 

istrator and science teacher. 


ety for pu- 
st to every 


212. 


213. 


214. 


215. 


216. 


217. 
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Kunce, Pav. “Working with Gifted 
Science Students in Secondary 
Schools,” Science Education, XXXVIII 
(April, 1954), 217-24. 

Discusses methods of discovering and pro- 
viding for gifted students. 


LANSDOWN, BRENDA. “Scientific Think- 
ing Can Be Taught To Function in the 
Everyday Life of Students,” Science 
Education, XXXVII (December, 
1953), 315-18. 

Presents examples of scientific thinking of 
pupils. 

MALLINSON, GEORGE GREISEN, and 
BUCK, JACQUELINE V. “Some Implica- 
tions and Practical Applications of Re- 
cent Research in the Teaching of Sci- 
ence at the Secondary-School Level,” 

Science Education, XXXVIII (Feb- 


ruary, 1954), 58-81. 

Summarizes some findings and implications 
of the findings of research in science-teach- 
ing. 

GEORGE GREISEN (chair- 
man), and OTHERS. “Final Report to 
the Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers of Its Commit- 
tee on the Significance of Mathematics 
and Science in Education,” School Sci- 
ence and Mi athematics, LIV (February, 
1954), 119-43. 

A statistical study of the drop in enrol- 


ments in high-school courses in science and 
with an analysis of possible 


JMALLINSON, 


mathematics, 

causes. 

Mark, STEVEN J “Development of a 
Course in Physical Science for High 


School Students Based on Their Ex- 
pressed Interest in Science Topics,” 
Science Education, XXXVIII (March, 


1954), 169-71. 

Gives the procedure followed in developing 
a physical-science course and outlines the 
topics selected as part of the course. 
TANLEY. “A Program 


MARSHALL, J. Š ; 
for Increasing Student Interest in Sci- 


110 


218. 


219, 


220. 


221. 


822. 


223. 
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ence,” School Science and Mathematics, 
LIV (November, 1954), 656-62. 


Presents specific suggestions for demon- 
strations in science clubs. 


Mason, Joun M., and WARRINGTON, 
WILLARD G. “An Experiment in Using 
Current Scientific Articles in Class- 
room Teaching,” Science Education, 
XXXVIII (October, 1954), 299-304. 


Describes a study in which current sci- 
entific articles were evaluated to improve 
the students’ ability to think scientifically. 


Mavr, Ray C. “The Science Teach- 
er Supply—Another Look,” Science 
Teacher, XXI (September, 1954), 172- 
76. 

A statistical study of the graduates of col- 
leges and universities who are prepared to 
teach science. 


Mouncu, THEoporRE W. “A Sociodra- 
matic Slant to Science Teaching,” Sci- 
ence Education, XXXVII (December, 
1953), 318-20. 


Discusses benefits of a sociodramatic ap- 


proach and presents examples showing how 
it may be utilized. 


Panusu, Louts. “A Science Annual for 
High School Students,” School Science 
and Mathematics, LIV (February, 
1954), 144-47, 

Presents the values resulting from publica- 


tion of a science journal by and for high- 
school students. 


Panusu, Louis. “New Books for the 
High School Science Shelf,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, LIV (May, 
1954), 371-76. 


States criteria for selecting books and lists 
books meeting the criteria. 


PECKHAM, EARL K. “A Social Con- 
science for Science Teachers,” School 
Science and Mathematics, LIV (May, 
1954), 401-9, 

Describes six major Postwar projects in 
which science has played an important role 


224. 


226. 


227. 


228. 


229. 


[February 


and suggests how science teachers can con- 
tribute to an understand‘ng of the role of 
science in society. 


Powers, LA VERNE S. “The Correla- 
tion of Science and Mathematics in the 
Junior High School,” School Science 
and Mathematics, LIV (October, 1954), 
571-73. 


Suggests ways in which a correlation be- 
tween science and mathematics may be ob- 
tained. 


. SMITH, F. Dow. “A Letter to Physics 


Teachers,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LIV (March, 1954), 224-28. 

Discusses desirable differences between a 
course in physics for pupils who do not ex- 


pect to pursue the field and a course for 
those who do. 


Srory, M. L. “Learning by Thinking,” 
Science Education, XXXVII (Decem- 
ber, 1953), 331-35. 


A review of the basic ideas which underlie 
Dewey’s philosophy of education. 


Storer, Doxatp W. “What Should 
High School Science Do?” Science 
Teacher, XXI (March, 1954), 68-70, 
100-101. 


Discusses the educational implications of à 
problem-solving curriculum and the rea- 
sons for deficiencies in scicnce education: 


Warner, J. C. “To Teachers of Science 
and Mathematics in the Schools,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LIV 
(May, 1954), 341-44, 


Suggestions to high-school teachers from a 
college teacher of science and mathematics. 


Witson, LELAND L. “A Study of Opin- 
ions Related to the Nature of Science 
and Its Purpose in Society,” Science 


Education, XXXVIII (March, 1954), 
159-64. 


Presents the responses obtained when 
statements about science were submitted to 
students and teachers. 


; 


lect 
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. Woopsurn, Joun H. “Predicting High 


School Scignce Enrolments for 1958 and 
1968,” Science Teacher, XXI (April, 
1954), 133-34. 


Presents figures which are based upon 
records in Ohio but which are of general 
application. 


MATHEMATICS’ 


GrorcE E. HAWKINS 


Lyons Township High School and Junior 


231, 


232, 


233, 


234, 


5 
i. also Item 196 (Brown) in the 
references appearing in the 


4i 
Beat issue of the School Review, an 


College, La Grange, Illinois 


Banks, J. Houston. “The Function 
Concept in Secondary School Mathe- 
matics,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVII 
(October, 1954), 401-4. 

Proposes an approach to high-school alge- 


bra different from that in current text- 
books. 


Buick, Davin J., and BRAMAN, SHIR- 
LEY E, “Some Practices Used in Coun- 
seling Students Prior to Enrolment in 
Elementary Algebra and Plane Geom- 
etry,” School Science and Mathematics, 
LIV (February, 1954), 107-15. 


Summarizes practices currently used in the 

on schools in Connecticut in pre- 
— a success in algebra and plane geome- 
Ty. 


Bower, Juria WELLS. “Mathematics 
as a Creative Art,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLVII (January, 1954), 2-7. 
Contrasts knowledge and art and uses illus- 
trations from Euclid to show that mathe- 
Matics is a creative art. 


Bovp, Erzasern N. “The Cultural 
Course in Mathematics for College Stu- 
dents,” Mathematics Teacher, 
(November, 1954), 479-81. 


list of se- 
February, 
d Item 546 


tley) in the list in the November, 1954, issue 
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238. 


239. 


240. 
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The five ways of gaining knowledge are dis- 
cussed as important elements in a cultural 
course in mathematics. 


. Boyer, LEE Enrerson. “A New Re- 


sponsibility of Teacher Education Pro- 
grams,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVII 
(February, 1954), 66-70. 

Proposes two areas of emphasis for the 
training of teachers of mathematics corre- 
sponding to the two areas offered in high 
schools. 


. BRANDES, Lous Grant. “Why Use 


Recreational Mathematics in Our Sec- 
ondary School Mathematics Classes,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LIV 
(April, 1954), 289-93. 

Suggests use of recreational materials to 
develop an attitude favorable to the study 
of mathematics. 


. BRANDES, LOUIS Grant. “Optical Il- 


lusions: A Presentation for High School 
Mathematics Students,” School Science 
and Mathematics, LIV (October, 1954), 
557-66. 

Attempts to classify optical illusions and 
gives numerous examples. 


Carrns, S. S. “Elementary and Second- 
ary School Training in Mathematics,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLVIII (May, 
1954), 299-302. 

Presents shortcomings in mathematics- 
training in elementary and secondary 
schools and suggests remedial measures. 


Doucrass, HARL R. “Issues in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Mathe- 
matics,” M. athematics Teacher, XLVII 
(May, 1954), 290-94. 

Discusses questions related to curriculum 
and methods of teaching in mathematics. 


Emerging Practices in M ‘athematics Ed- 
ucation. Twenty-second Yearbook of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. Washington: National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
1954. Pp. xivt+- 434, 
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241. 


242. 


243. 


244. 


245. 


246. 
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Groups various short articles under the 
headings: “Provisions for Differentiated 
Mathematics Curriculums,” “Laboratory 
Teaching of Mathematics,” “Teacher Edu- 
cation,” “New Emphasis in Subject Mat- 
ter,” and “Evaluation of Mathematical 
Learning.” 


FEHR, Howarp F. “Mathematics In- 
struction and Scientific Manpower,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LIV 
(March, 1954), 169-72. 

Discusses certain practices in teaching 
which can be improved to produce an in- 
creased number of mathematically literate 
graduates from our high schools. 


FEHR, Howarp F. “The Role of Insight 
in the Learning of Mathematics,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLVII (October, 
1954), 386-92. 

Discusses the teaching of problem-solving 
by making use of the heuristic method, giv- 
ing hints and clues, examining solutions, 
and approaching the problem in many 
ways. 


Foucu, RoBERT S. “On the Definabil- 
ity of Zero to the Power Zero,” School 
Science and Mathematics, LIII (Decem- 
ber, 1953), 693-96. 


Discusses a definition for the symbol 0° and 
its implication for teaching. 


GEORGES, J. S. “Selecting a Textbook 
in Mathematics,” School Science and 
Mathematics, LIV (May, 1954), 345-51. 
Discusses five features of textbooks that 


should be considered in making an evalua- 
tion, 


Kipp, KENNETH P. “Improving the 
Learning of Mathematics,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLVII (October, 1954), 
393-400. 


Discusses principles of learning and illus- 


trates them by use of examples from math- 
ematics. 


KIMBALL, RONALD B. “Direct vs. In- 


direct Memory in Geometry,” Mathe- 


matics Teacher, XLVII (January, 
1954), 13-15. 


247. 


248. 


249. 


250. 


251. 


252. 
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Summarizes results from an informal ex- 
periment using an “open-book system” in 
geometry, in which pupils were not asked 
to memorize any part of their work. 


KINSELLA, Joun J. “Some Reflections 
on the General Mathematics Situa- 
tion,” School Science and Mathematics, 
LIV (June, 1954), 431-38. 

Presents the historical development of 
courses in general mathematics and notes 
the present tendency to offer different 
courses as a means of meeting individual 
needs. 


KIRKPATRICK, PAUL, “Probability The- 
ory of a Simple Card Game,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLVII (April, 1954), 
245-48. 

Applies the theory of probability to a card 
game which involves remembering cards 
previously exposed. 


MANNHEIMER, WALLACE. “Some Class- 
room Problems from the Field of Atom- 
ic Energy,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLVII (February, 1954), 86-90. 


Illustrates the opportunities in nuclear 
physics for providing significant applica- 
tions of mathematics on the high-school 
level. 


“Mathematics in Secondary Schools 
Today,” Bulletin of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-Schol Principals, 
XXXVIII (May, 1954), 1-196. 
Reports objectives, issues, curriculum 
trends, methods and materials, and in- 
service programs. 


May, KENNETH O. “Which Way Pre- 
college Mathematics?” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLVII (May, 1954), 303-1. 


Suggests that high-school and college 
courses in mathematics may be strength- 
ened by replacing much traditional content 
and by a v:ew Sequential arrangement. 


Moonan, Witram J: “Statistical 
Training for Secondary Schools,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLVI (Decem- 
ber, 1953), 553-59, 


1955] 


253. 


254. 


255, 


256, 


257 


25g, 


259, 
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En 
Points out the nature of modern statistical 
methods and discusses it through a specific 
example. 


Reeve, WILLIAM Davin. “General 
Mathematics in the Secondary School,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLVII (Feb- 
ruary, 1954), 73-80. 

Reviews the development of courses in gen- 
eral mathematics in secondary schools and 
offers suggestions for strengthening the 
Movement. 


Rossxopr, Myron F. “Technical 
Mathematics for Grades 9, 10, and 
a School Science and Mathematics, 
LIV (November, 1954), 594-600. 
Proposes a single-track program in mathe- 
Matics for small high schools. 


SECRE, BENIAMINO. “The Teaching of 

Mathematics in Italian Schools,” Math- 

ematics Teacher, XLVII (March, 1954), 

162-66, 

sea the mathematics included in 
arious curriculums in Italian schools. 


stags Cart N. “Constructing 

Graphs with the Slide Rule,” Mathe- 
foc Teelin, XLVII (January, 
954), 8-10, 

ruBgests procedures for introducing semi- 
Sarithmic graphs to high-school pupils. 


S 
TEELE, Sister Mary Pusu. “The 


sI athematics “Teacher Lends a Hand,” 
od Science and Mathematics, LIV 
En 551) 561-66. 
ss helpful hints in teaching for sonte of 
© major objectives. 


“=Q Lauren G. “The Content of 
ics Qasa College Course in Mathemat- 
tion x the Purpose of General Educa- 
LUT School Science and Mathematics, 

um (December, 1953), 717-26. 
die the ratings from a jury of spe- 
9n topics appropriate for a mathe- 


Mati 
ed ics cours» for the purpose of general 
Ucation. 


w 
Reg Roserr C. “Euclidean Con- 
ee ” Mathematics Teacher, 
TI (April, 1954), 231-33. 
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Reminds the teacher of geometry that the 
true Euclidean rules of the game in con- 
structions are not usually observed in high- 
school classes today. 


Zant, James H. “The Revision of Cer- 
tification Requirements for Secondary 
Mathematics Teachers in Oklahoma,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLVII (Novem- 
ber, 1954), 467-75. 

Discusses a plan followed by colleges and 
universities in one state in revising their 
curriculums for mathematics 


260. 


training 
teachers. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Francis F. POWERS 
University of Washington 


References to regular monthly fea- 
tures in periodicals, such as “The 
Teacher’s Scrapbook” in the Classical 
Journal, “Tips to Teachers” in His- 
pania, and «Audio-visual Aids” in 
Modern Language Journal, have not 
been included in this list. 

N, THEODORE. “Language 
and International Under- 
» Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVII (February, 1954), 61-65. 

Considers the findings of the UNESCO- 
sponsored International Seminar on the 
Contribution of the Teaching of Modern 
Languages towards Education for Living in 


a World Community and the implications 
of these findings for teachers in the United 


States. 


261. ANDERSSO! 
Teachers 
standing, 


chairman). “Report of 
the Committee on Cultural Material, 
MATCH German Quarterly, XXVII 
(March, 1954), 80-82. 

Summarizes results of a questionnaire 


d at determining types of information 
eachers of German. 


262. APPELT, É. P. ( 


aime 
desired by ti 
BENJAMIN, orp. “Languages in 
General Education,” Modern Language 


Journal, XXXVII (November, 1953), 


321-30. 


263. 
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264. 


265. 


266. 


267. 


268. 
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Suggests that at least one second language 
for every student in elementary, secondary, 
and higher education would contribute to 
more effective communication. 


Bouncer, Dwicut L. “Retooling 
Retrospect,” Modern Language Jour- 
nal, XXXVIII (March, 1954), 113-17. 


Contends that specialization in languages 
is essential to the production of competent 
teachers and the expert teaching of lan- 
guages. 


BorcLUM, GEORGE. “Revolution in the 
Teaching of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages,” School and Society, LXXIX 
(May 1, 1954), 129-34. 

Examines factors influencing the teaching 
of modern languages, the emerging issues, 
and implications. 


BRICKMAN, W. W. “Foreign Languages 
and the Curriculum,” School and So- 
ciety, LXXIX (May 1, 1954), 139-40. 
Deplores the de-emphasis on modern for- 


eign languages in secondary-school cur- 
riculums. 


Brooks, NELsoN. “The School and 
College Study of Admission with Ad- 
vanced Standing,” French 

XXVII (December, 1953), 163. 
Makes a brief progress report of the Sub- 
committee on French in a co-operative ef- 


fort to facilitate transition from school to 
college. 


Review, 


Brown, Rocer W., and OTHERS. 
“Developing Cultural Understanding 
through Foreign Language Study,” 
PMLA, LXVIII (December, 1953), 
1196-1218. 


Gives the report of the Modern Language 
Association Interdisciplinary Seminar in 
Language and Culture, which discusses 
general perspective, existing textbook ma- 
terials, implementation and evaluation of a 
program, and recommendations as to fur- 
ther projects and investigations. 


Brusuwoop, J. S. “The Missouri Plan 
for Oral Improvement in the Tradi- 
ditional Language Course,” Modern 


270. 


271, 


273. 


274. 


` viewpoint which loses sight of reading 


215; 


276. 
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Language Journal, XXXVII (Decem- 
ber, 1953), 415-18. 

Advocates the use of the audio-laboratory 
in elementary modern-language courses- 


Coates, Mary W. “The Language 
Challenge,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVIII (May, 1954), 236-40. 
Looks at some of the trends which may 
have contributed to the decline of foreign- 
language enrolments and suggests ways to 
regain status for foreign-language-study- 


Dopp, Donorny H. “The Role of Ex- 
tracurricular Activities in the Teaching 
of Spanish,” Hispania, XXXVII 
(March, 1954), 54-56. 

Promotes the broadening of experience for 
students of Spanish through club activities. 


Ruru. “Grass Roots 
Latin,” Classical Journal, XLIX (May; 
1954), 337-39. 

Relates the values of language study to 
community interest and activities. 


Farkas, Zouran J. “German in the 
Junior College,” German Quarterly’ 
XXVII (March, 1954), 25-30. l 
Advocates motivating the student begin” 
ning the study of a second language by 
meeting his individual needs and varied in" 
terests. 


Ficxert, K. J. “Who Wants To speak 
a Foreign Language?” German Quar 
terly, XXVII (May, 1954), 159-62. 


Cautions against a limited practicality x 
ar 


anpreciation values. 

phe 
Gariss, Pati, and Orr, HELEN. ‘ Th’ 
American-German Teacher Exchane" 
German Quarterly, XXVI (Mare™ 
1954), 104-9. 
Reports experiences of America p 
taught,as regular members of German se 
ondary-school staffs. 


ns who 


s ign 
GERBER, HermuT E. “The Forel, 


Languages—For Utility or Culture 
School and Society, LXXIX (May ” 
1954), 135-38. 
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278. 


279, 


280, 
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Re-examines oft-stated aims of modern- 
language-teaching. 


GIRARD, DANIEL P., and OTHERS. 

Teaching Aids: Problems and Possi- 
bilities,” French Review, XXVII (May, 
1954), 406-27. j 
Reviews both the various materials and 
devices designed to facilitate learning of 
languages and some pedagogical concepts 
underlying their effective use. 


GOoUGENIIEIM, GEORGES. “Le Français 
élémentaire,” French Review, XXVII 
(January, 1954), 217-20. 

Discusses basic research problems in deter- 
mining functional minimum vocabularies 
in French. 


Grew, James H. “Towards More Ef- 

ficient Language Instruction,” Modern 

Language Journal, XXXVI (March, 

1954), 133-37. 

° summary of suggestions for facilitating 

wif eee from school to college in the 
of foreign-language-study. 


Hae, Oscar A. “Language Studies 
pa Present Needs,” Modern Language 
ne (December, 1953), 
Reconsiders trends of the past fifty years 
i contributes suggestions for the present 
odern Language Association inquiry. 


-E : s s š 
TIADEN, Ernest F. “Descriptive Lin- 


TA in the Teaching of a Foreign 
anguage,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVII (April, 1954), 170-76. ° 

wee a sequence of interrelated experi- 
ai : in pronunciation, speaking, grammar, 
i designed to build a complex of 

al reactions. 
“Con- 


fonts of Language and Their Relation 
Pat ee of foreign Languages,” 

nch Revi P 1056, 
ine (April, 1954) 


Ace 

ane certain concepts of langua 

ë . their usefulness in teaching 4t 
e entary- and secondary-school and col- 
Be levels, 


ge and 


283. 
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286. 


288. 


289. 
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Harvey, Howarn G. “From Language 
Laboratory to Television Studio,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVIII 
(October, 1954), 282-89. 

Describes advantages of a television pres- 
entation of a foreign-language program. 


. Hoey, Atten S. “A School Greek 


Course,” Classical Journal, XLIX 


(January, 1954), 145-50. 

Designs a sequence of study especially for 
secondary-school pupils and incorporates 
suggestions on vocabulary-building, word 
work, and other matters applicable to the 
teaching of Latin as well as Greek. 


. Jackson, WILLIAM T. H., and OTHERS. 


“A Report of the Committee on Text- 
books, A.A.T.G.,” German Quarterly, 
XXVII (March, 1954), 75-79. 
‘Tabulates the combined responses of sec- 
ondary-school and college teachers to ques- 
tions designed to guide authors and pub- 
lishers of textbooks in elementary and in- 
termediate German. 


JOHNSTON, M. C. “Developments in 
Teaching Foreign Languages,” School 
Life, XXXVI (May, 1954), 115-16. 
Depicts the year’s progress in the teaching 
of second languages. 


ALTER V. and OTHERS. 


Committee on Tests, 


“Report of the 
terly, XXVII 


A.A.T.G.,” German Quar 
(March, 1954), 83-90. 
Re-evaluates college-entrance 
tions and projects some future develop- 
ments in language-testing. 


KwariL, HELEN M. “Foreign Lan- 
guage in the Junior High School,” 
Hispania, XXXVII (March, 1954), 
48-53. 

Defends a functional language program at 
high school level. 


examina- 


the junior 
“Learn Foreign Words Faster with Pic- 
tures,” Science News Letter, LXVI (Oc- 
tober 16, 1954), 249. 


Presents findings indicating that a foreign 
word is learned more quickly when paired 
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291. 


292. 


293. 


294. 


295. 
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with a picture of the object it represents 
than when paired with its English equiva- 
lent. 


LUEKER, E. L. “The Superior Student 
and the Classics,” Classical Journal, 
XLIX (November, 1953), 49-52. 
Points out means of enrichment for the 
gifted pupil through the development of 
reading skill in a second language, of back- 
ground concepts, and of intellectual and 
aesthetic interests in individualized and 
independent work. 


McQuown, Norman A. “UNESCO 
Modern Language Seminar,” School 
and Society, LXXIX (May 1, 1954), 
138-39. (Also in Modern Language 
Journal, XXXVIII [May, 1954], 217- 
19.) 

Reports on the International Seminar in 
the Teaching of Modern Languages held at 
Ceylon in August, 1953. 


MILDENBERGER, KENNETH. “Foreign 
Language Entrance Requirements in 
American Colleges Granting the A.B. 
Degree,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVII (December, 1953), 385-87. 


Presents data from 227 institutions on for- 
eign-language entrance requirements. 


ODEGAARD, CHARLES E. “Modern Lan- 
guage Association Interdisciplinary 
Seminar on Language and Culture,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVIII 
(April, 1954), 165-69. 

Analyzes the stated goals which emerged 
from the seminar and presents the pro- 
grams required to implement the goals if 
they are accepted. 


OSWALD, FRANCES. “Languages for 
Life,” French Review, XXVII (January, 
1954), 221-24. 

Maintains that there is room for the study 
of foreign languages in any curriculum. 


PARKER, WILLIAM R. “Report on the 
Foreign Language Program,” PMLA, 
LXIX (March, 1954), 12-21. 


296. 


297. 


298. 


299. 


300. 


301. 
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Sketches achievements of the first year of 
the Foreign Language Program in the 
Rockefeller Foundation grant. 


People Speaking to People. University 
of Chicago Round Table, No. 821 (Jan- 
uary 3, 1954). Pp. 16. 

Includes the text of a radio discussion jon 
the issues in the study of modern foreign 
languages and a supplementary statement 
by Theodore Andersson on “Why Begin 
Languages in the Elementary School?” 


PFEFFER, J. ALAN, and Orners. “Lan- 
guage Requirements of the Universities 
and Colleges of Eastern and Western 
New York,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVIII (April, 1954), 177-85. 

States requirements for admission 
graduation for institutions as ¢ whole and 
by departments or divisions. 


and 


PHELPS, LELAND R. “Language Train- 
ing for Military Service—A Real 
Need,” German Quarterly, XXVI (No 
vember, 1953), 258-60. 

Points out that it is no longer true that pu- 
pils will have little opportunity to use * 
foreign language. 


Porrtzer, Ropert L. “On a Linguist’ 
Classification of Teaching Methods, 
Modern Language Journal, xxxvIl 
(November, 1953), 331-34. 

Classifies methods of teaching languages in 
accordance with a linguistic analysis of the 
teaching process. 


tf 
PRINCE, J. Roy. “Philology at Work, 
Modern Language Journal, xxxv! 
(February, 1954), 75-79. 
Presents the vital role of elementary philol- 
ogy in the daily learning and classroo” 
teaching of any foreign language. 


RAYMOND, JoserH. “Teaching Foreign 
Language on Television,” Modern La” 
guage Journal, XXXVIII (May, 1954), 


227-30. 


t 
Attempts to answer some of the recurren 
questions about procedures in teaching 
foreign language on television. 
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302. 


303. 


304. 


305, 


306, 


307 


308, 
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saq MunrgEr N. “The Bridge,” 
odern Lasguage Journal, XXXVII 
(May, 1954), 231-35. 

Recommends improved communication 


a 
ae all those concerned with the ad- 
cement of foreign-language-study. 


R ‘ 

“ssi E. S. “Cooperation between 

p3 ools and Colleges in Western Massa- 
usetts,” French Review, XXVII (De- 

cember, 1953), 139-42. 

Reminds teachers of their responsibilities 


for co- ; . 
ae ‘0-operation with succeeding school lev- 


peta Erren. “A Generation of 
gnosis Testing,” Modern Language 


Journal, XXX Ç 
299-303. VIII (October, 1954), 


Sum 
S up some of the contradictory an- 


Swi . 
in sn to questions basic to pupil guidance 
Oreign-language-study. 


S. 

woa Grorer. “The Dying Lan- 

ture > Classical Journal, XLIX 
arch, 1954), 241-42. 


Affirm: 
s traditional va i zing the 
classics, values in studying 


3 . 
ass Eucgsg, “The Articulation 
eg E and College Spanish,” 
ion XXXVII (March, 1954), 
P 

ss a common-sense view of the prob- 
S of transition from high-school to col- 


ege ji 
Courses in foreign languages. 
"n 


n Tis 
Tz, Grapys, and GILcorf, MAX. 


« 


i? Learning as Experience,” 
(O. ern Language Journal, XXXVII 
tober, 1953), 300-302. 


Ur 
iess an exchange of materials based 
xperiences of secondary-school pupils. 


on 


V. 3 
Ea iag EVELYN” “Annotated 
th, graphy of Modern Language 
Suag wees for 1952,” Modern Lan- 
e Journal, XXXVII anuary, 
1954), 28-54. g 


309. 


310. 


3H1, 


312. 


314. 
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Covers a wide range of topics and languages 
very completely in approximately four 
hundred entries. j 


WATERMAN, Joun T. “Reading Pat- 
terns in German and English,” German 
Quarterly, XXVI (November, 1953) 
225-27. | 
Concludes that knowledge of vocabulary 
and formal features of grammar are impor- 
tant factors in continuity of reading in a 
foreign language, as revealed by the 
opthalmograph. 


WELLEK, SUSANNE. “A Psychological 
Approach to the Teaching of Modern 
Languages,” French Review, XXVII 
(October, 1953), 41-46. 

Presents a method of introducing pupils to 
a new language in a “natural” manner of 
understanding and talking, then reading 
and writing. 

WHITMORE, KATHERINE R. “Language 
Courses and the General Humanities 
Program,” Hispania, XXXVI (No- 
vember, 1953), 397-401. 

Explores alternatives in planning language 
courses in new college programs. 


Worr, Ernest M. “Spoken Text- 
books,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVII (November, 1953), 339-46. 
Outlines the development of albums of re- 
cordings for self-instruction in a foreign 
language and anticipates certain innova- 
tions. 

A. W. “New Horizons 
r Challenge,” Hispania, 
ch, 1954), 57-61. 


Points out the necessity for conveying un- 
derstandings of language to pupils with the 
possible explanations. 


Younc, BEATRICE. “Portland’s Part 
in Student Exchange,” Hispania, 
XXXVII (May, 1954), 217-18. 
Describes a plan in operation in Portland, 
hange of secondary-school 


Oregon, for exc 
pupils between the United States and 


Mexico. 


and a Greate: 


XXXVII (Mar 


simplest 
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FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


KENNETH D. NORBERG 


Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 


The following list of instructional 
motion pictures and filmstrips is limit- 
ed to recent releases not previously 
listed in this journal. All listed motion 
pictures are 16mm sound films unless 
otherwise indicated. 


ENGLISH 


315. American Literature: Colonial Times; 
Revolutionary Times; Early National 
Period; and The Realists. A series of 
four films, each 11 minutes, color or 
black and white. Chicago: Coronet 
Films, 1954. 


Each film offers a portrayal of the life of the 
time as background for the literature of the 
period. 


316. Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 30 min- 
utes, black and white. Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia: Educational Film Sales Depart- 
ment, University Extension, Univer- 
sity of California, 1954. 

Steel engravings by Paul Gustave Doré 
provide the accompaniment to a reading of 
Coleridge’s poem. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


317. American Poets. A series of six filmstrips 
in color, 1954. 


The titles include William Cullen Bryant, 
Edgar Allan Poe, James Russell Lowell, 
Walt Whitman, Emily Dickinson, and Sid- 
ney Lanier, Each filmstrip deals with influ- 
ences affecting the poet and with the effects 
of his poetry on the culture. 


INC., 


318. Constructing Reports. A series of six 


filmstrips in color, 1954. 


Each of the following titles deals with one 
phase of the problem of writing effective 
reports: Using Reports, Digging for Facts, 
Selecting the Theme, Building Reports, 
Painting with Words, and Finishing Re- 
ports. 
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319. Stories from Shakespeare. A series of six 
filmstrips in color, 1954. 
These picture stories are designed to sup- 
plement reading and study of the following 
plays: Hamlet, Macbeth, Henry V, Julius 
Caesar, As You Like It, and A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC., NEW YORK, NEW 
YORK 
320. Group Discussion. 10 minutes, black 
and white, 1954. 
Outlines types of group discussions and 


explains factors which contribute to their 
effectiveness. 


321. Library Tools Series. A series of six 
filmstrips in color, 1954. 
Basic research and resource too's and their 
use are the subject matter of the following: 
Books for Biography, Readers’ Guide, Al- 
manacs and Yearbooks, One-Volume En- 
cyclopaedias, Gazetteers and Allases, and 
Aids in Writing and Reading. 


SoctaL STUDIES 


322. Legislative Process. 29 minutes, color or 
black and white. Bloomington, In- 
diana: Audio-visual Center, Indiana 
University, 1954. 

A detailed analysis of the process by which 
a bill becomes a law, the General Assembly 
of Indiana being used to document the 
processes of a state legislature in action- 


323. World at Your Feet. 22 minutes, color of 
black and white. New York: Canadian 
National Film Board, 1953. 
Demonstrates the interrelations of soil and 
living things. Various soil structures are 
analyzed with regard to the problem of soil 
management. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC» 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
324. Baltimore Plan. 20 minutes, black and 
white, 1953. 


Recounts the story of Baltimore’s prog" 
for housing improvement. 


am 


Getting the Facts. 11 minut-s, black and 
white, 1954. 


325. 
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326. 


328. 


329, 


330, 
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Examines i 

s te Various community agencies 

ba h Provide the information necessary to 
citizenship in a democracy. 


Look i 
on to the Land. 21 minutes, color, 


Portray: 

ee the problem of misuse of natural 

ea pin and the need for improved meth- 
o prevent waste and deterioration. 


+ Man and His Fight for Freedom. A se- 


ties of eight filmstrips in color, 1954. 


Th 

Ë= Fe of man’s ever continuing 

a ggle for freedom is developed histori- 

ally in various settings. 

Unde i 

derstanding the Law. 12 minutes, 

° ack and white, 1953. 

The meani 

hie pee of due process of law is illus- 
ed by courtroom scenes. 


> GEOGRAPHY 
aba) we 
a Fishing Village. 13 minutes, 
Am _and white. New York: Young 
a erican Films, Inc., 1953. 
O . 
mesa eg the life of the people in a small 
ung village in Japan. 
New S. À 
ahit South Asia. 30 minutes, black and 
Fil e. New York: Canadian National 
w. m Board, 1953. 
eview 
= Sng Srecent social and economic condi- 
Tag India, East and West pakistan, 
a, Ceylon, and Indonesia. 


Meg 
RAW-HILL 3 
NEW OOK CO., INC., TEXT FILMS, 
YORK 


332, 


333, 


Ja 
`aPan—80,000,000 Mouths To Feed. 12 
b utes, color, 1953. š 
ort: i 
ii Japan’s problem of feeding & 
ited a, concentrated population on @ lim- 
N mount of arable land. 
ew " 
and India’s People. 26 minutes, black 
p, White, 1953, 
e 
a a, the untouchables, the 
eleme: aS) and the Parsees are described as 
nts influencing the future of India. 


Atom; SCIENCE 
ha, 1 Research: Areas and Develop- 
hig? minutes, black and white. 
Eo: Coronet Films, 1953. 
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Three areas of atomic research are re- 
viewed: energy applications, structure of 
the atom, and nuclear by-products. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS i 


334. 


336. 


338. 


339. 


340. 


341. 


. Carbon Fourteen. 12 minutes, blac! 


Archimedes’ Principle. 6 minutes, black 
and white, 1953. 

Archimedes’ principle is illustrated by dem- 
onstrating the measurement of the buoyant 
force of a liquid upon an immersed solid. 


. The Atom and Biological Sciences. 12 


minutes, black and white, 1953. 


Deals with the effects of nuclear radiation 
on plant and animal cells and indicates pos- 
sible applications in human medicine. 


Atomic Radiation. 12 minutes, black 


and white, 1954. 

Covers the fundamentals of atomic radia- 
tion and discusses alpha, beta, gamma, 
and neutron particles. 


kand 


white, 1954. 


Shows how ra 
mine the age of p 
scribes experiments 
radiation on plant forms. 


Face of the Earth. 
1954. 


Explains how various f 
ously wearing down an 
surface of the earth. 


Law of Falling Bodies. 6 min- 
white, 1953. 

nts demonstrating Gali- 
]eo's laws as applied to the inclined plane 
and to freely falling bodies, both in at- 
mosphere and in a vacuum. 

16 minutes, black and 


diocarbon is used to deter- 
rehistoric objects. De- 
to determine effects of 


12 minutes, color, 


forces are continu- 
d building up the 


Galileo's 
utes, black and 


Shows experime 


Magnetism. 
white, 1954. 
Deals with the properties of a magnetic 
field, polarity, and terrestrial magnetism. 


What Is Electricity? 14 m 


and white, 1954. 
Reviews a number of cl 
and illustrates some mo! 
plications. 


inutes, black 


assical experiments, 
dern industrial ap- 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


NATIONAL MANPOWER COUNCIL, Proceed- 
ings of a Conference on the Utilization of 
Scientific and Professional Manpower. 
New York 27: Columbia University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xii+-198. $3.50. 


This volume details the proceedings of a 
five-day session held on the campus of Co- 
lumbia University under the auspices of the 
National Manpower Council and attended 
by a distinguished group of industrialists, 
public officials, educators, engineers, econo- 
mists, and medical personnel. The discussion 
focused on the general problem of utilizing 
scientific, technical, and professional man- 
power, detailed consideration being given to 
engineering, medicine, and education. In this 
reviewer’s opinion, the material of enduring 
interest and value emerging from the confer- 
ence is contained in Kenneth E. Boulding’s 
paper, “An Economist’s View of the Man- 
power Concept,” Henry Chauncey’s discus- 
sion of “More Effective Utilization of Teach- 
ers,” and the summary of the conference’s 
findings, prepared by the council’s research 
director, Eli Ginzberg. 

Of major interest to professional educa- 
tors will be the section on teaching person- 
nel, consisting of the address by Chauncey, 
mentioned above, plus accompanying discus- 
sion and reports. In order to utilize the avail- 
able supply of teachers more efficiently and 
effectively, Mr. Chauncey (who is president 
of the Educational Testing Service at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey) proposes a significant mod- 
ification in the technology of the educational 
Process, namely, that the instruction of a 
fairly large group of pupils for a time span of 
several years be organized under the direc- 


tion of a master-teacher who would assemble 
the most appropriate combination of audio- 
visual materials, individual instruction, and 
supervised recitation, The master-teacher 
would be assisted by a clerical helper and 
possibly by capable students from the higher 
grades. Such a device would rely heavily 
upon carefully prepared educatioaal films, 
with accompanying workbooks and testing 
material designed by committees of out- 
standing teachers. 

The argument advanced in support of 
this position deserves to be quoted in some 
detail: 


Let us consider first the matter of imparting 
knowledge—clarifying concepts, building gen- 
eralizations, developing skills, enlarging cana 
standing. This is the teacher’s most tradition 
function and some would say her most important 
function, Yet research over the last thirty-five 
years has shown that instructional films can do a5 
good a job in this respect—if not better—than 
the average classroom teacher. . . . 

The weight of the evidence indicates that not 
only substantative context and the intellectual 
kind Gf skills but also fairly complex perceptual- 
motor skills can be taught by films. . . . 7 

If the routine, repetitive aspects of instruction 
were given over to sound films, television, an 
such similar instructional media as modern tech- 
nology has made and is rapidly making available, 
the teacher would be freed to function more in: 
accordance with [a wider] conception of her role 
[pp. 140-42]. Z s 


As indicated in the subsequent discussion; 
Mr. Chauncey’s suggestion occasioned sharp 
disagreement. It was noted, however, that 
education was virtually the only field which 
during the past half-century hac-made little 
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use o; = 
pepe personnel yin the sense that 
work of the d er technicians augment the 
puters Stites is draftsmen and com- 
Sent from in ee With some dis- 
Stroup, it was f a z embers of the working 
tion, or at eee hata technological revolu- 
Was long overd a reorientation, in education 
Qneotifortably ue. As all of us in the field are 
combines ace ayer s however, education 
munity to pn stability, inertia, and im- 
Procedures me in the main body of its 
fads and fash volatile addiction to new 
this and aoe 7 the periphery. Whether 
Tepresent me l suggestions in the same vein 
Novation rem Mabe progress or misplaced in- 
careful e eruka. tobe determined. It merits 
Merica’s ed mation iy those responsible for 
I shouid sam 
Some re to turn now toa discussion of 
Fe s of the collection as a whole. 
Volume Bes design and construction of the 
Priate for i to me to be peculiarly inappro- 
Of purpose most any purpose or combination 
eral OE beyond that of preserving a lit- 
Tesented b of the various points of view rep- 
example A the galaxy of participants. For 
Sted et of the three subsections de- 
edica] ras of engineering personnel, 
organized i as and teaching personnel is 
Tepared n layer-cake form: first, there is @ 
bers of a bad presented before the mem- 
topics the working group on that particular 
ing grou S follows a brief record of the work- 
taineg s s: discussion of what the paper con- 
the c Gre ed; then a report prepared by 
Conference an of the working group t° the 
what en a whole; and finally an account 
9 say ab conference in general session hac 
Stoup, TAR the findings of the working 
titious s aS detailed and unavoidably rep® 
the į tity en of the various stages © 
Pcahinen ab for, say; 8 
tn ar exam bape ag (I have n° par- 
eet dito ples in mind) thar for & volume 
Nence Sie an “evaluation” oF to 
su J 
t Pte oan that the Manpower C: 
tion. a isuted method of presenta- 
s^ they were encumbered with an 


ouncil 


embarrassmeni i : 
enty-five oe ee a. 
tried to preserve for posterit oN n 
E y the contribu- 
tion of each (though not always specificall 
identified by name or position). I sionals 
question whether the cafeteria-style presen- 
tation represents optimum utilization of the 
council’s scarce publication resources. 

Second, and of more fundamental impor- 
tance, the concept of “utilization” upon 
which the conferees were summoned to oper- 
ate is clouded, ambiguous, and doubtful. 
Ginzberg’s summary at the close does much 
to illuminate and unravel the divers mean- 
ings implied and should be read before the 
remainder of the work is sampled. 

Third, the policy suggestions, explicit and 
implicit, are directed to a variety of target 
groups which are not always clearly distin- 
guished. (1) The book in its entirety is pre- 
sumably intended as background reading for 
the general public. (2) Many of the sugges- 
tions, particularly about engineering person- 
nel, are in the nature of exhortations to the 


management of private firms to combine 
their human resources more efficiently. (3) 
Still other suggestions are directed toward 
achieving efficiency in nonprofit and govern- 
mental institutions. (4) Many valuable hints 
for the education and training of professional 
or technical personnel are developed in the 
course of the discussion; the suggestions re- 
garding training of nurses seem particularly 
appropriate. (5) Some of the information in 
this collection, for example, the article by 
Seymour L. Wolfbein on “Technicians and 
the Utilization of Professional Manpower,” 
could be read with profit by yocational-guid- 
ance counselors. (6) Governmental policy- 
makers and forecasters could profit from a 
reading of Frank Pace’s paper, “Manpower 
Utilization from the Point of View of Top 
Administration,” and from careful perusal of 
George M. Maverick’s discussion of the 
changing outlook on the “shortage” of en- 
gineers. 

Fourth, and finally, however, I should like 
question as to the value and 


to raise serious 
uch as the 


purpose of “conference” reports $ 
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and Learning does away with some of these 
difficulties. It emphasizes processes of plan- 
ning and suggests ways in which multiple 
considerations that must be applied in cur- 
riculum making can be welded into a coher- 
ent planning process. 

The book tries to answer five main ques- 
tions in its five main sections: 


1. Why is better curriculum planning needed? 

2. What major factors must be considered in 
curriculum planning? 

3. How shall the curriculum planning be organ- 
ized? 

4. How shall we plan curriculum for better 
teaching? 

5. How shall curriculum planning be evaluated? 


The authors criticize current curriculum 
planning in a mild but nevertheless penetrat- 
ing fashion. They indicate, for example, that 
the formal division of curricular and extra- 
curriculum learning does not make sense. 
They considered the merits of teaching cul- 
tural heritage and of preparing students to 
face their life-problems. They wonder why 
social understanding, though a dominant aim 
of our literacy programs, is so conspicuously 
lacking among the American people. They 
ask whether the curriculum provides in a bal- 
anced fashion for all educational goals; 
whether learning experiences are continuous, 
and whether they are so formulated that ef- 
fective learning experiences are possible. 

The forces and factors that do, or should, 
affect curriculum development receive care- 
ful treatment, without the usual kind of or- 
thodoxy and without attaching black-and- 
white labels to those forces and factors that 
seem in opposition to each other. Questions 
are raised about the equality of educational 
opportunity for such deviate groups as bilin- 
gual children, children from minority or low- 
er-class backgrounds, or children of migra- 
tory workers. Seemingly incompatible aims, 
such as providing curriculums for intellectual 
development and for vocational Preparation 
are treated as equivalent, rather than mutu- 
ally exclusive, tasks. Even the controls on 


curriculum making, such as pressure groups, 
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legislative action, and textbooks, are dis- 
cussed so as to indicate ways of resolving the 
dilemmas which their presence creates. The 
authors also face the old question of the role 
of education in changing the value system of 
our society, taking a somewhat pessimistic 
view of this possibility. Considerable space is 
devoted to the developmental growth pat- 
tern of children and the pattern of learning 
processes as factors in curriculum making. 

A section is devoted to describing and 
analyzing five main curriculum designs: the 
subject-centered curriculum; curriculums or- 
ganized by broad fields, by major social func- 
tions, by student needs and interests; and the 
core curriculum. 

The book ends on such practical notes as 
the development and use of resource units, 
administrative considerations, and co-opera- 
tive participation in curriculum planning. - 

The simple and down-to-earth develop- 
ment makes the huge volume quite readable. 
The authors not only preach logical thinking 
but have applied the principles of such think- 
ing to their own writing. They state their as- 
sumptions clearly; they present a reasonable 
array of facts to help the reader form his ow? 
judgment on issues presented. While the vol- 
ume is a bit short on the methodology of ac- 
tual curriculum planning, it takes a step be- 
yond many current books on the curriculum 
in identifying the factors that operate in cur- 
ticulum development. It should be a boon to 
all curriculum planners and teachers of cur- 
riculum who are harried by the many con- 
trastiig orthodoxies and who cannot find 
their way to a consistent integration of the 
many opposing factors which need to be con- 
solidated in any reasonable pattern of cut 
riculum development. 

. Hirpa TABA 
San Francisco State College 
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simultaneously include the exercises that 
involve this idea. 

The authors are to be complimented for 
their careful selection of excellent consumer 
problems in each chapter. The chapter titles 
“Managing Your Money and Time,” “Bor- 
rowing Money,” “Insuring Your Property,” 
“Paying for Governmental Services,” and 
others are most inviting. An ample number 
of problems are found in each chapter, and 
the teacher therefore can adapt the assign- 
ments to the needs of the group. 

It is always difficult to keep up to date a 
book which includes consumer problems. 
The authors have partially met this problem 
by scattering throughout Part One reading 


lists for reference purposes, as well as nu- 
merous projects, which not only will famil- 
jarize the student with local conditions but 
also will help keep the information current. 


Miron W. BECKMAN 


University of Nebraska 
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part oí his functions. 
it of acoustic tile, he 
Je solve their own 
hance to 


help him perform 
By acting like a b 
can often help peop 
problems by giving them a c 
talk. Sometimes the opportunity to let 
off steam is all that a visitor actually 
needs. These interviews also give the 
r the chance to learn 


administrato 
ous mis- 


about, and 
understandin 


to correct, vari 
gs and fantasies. Insofar 
as the administrator has a voice in 
making policy, listening brings him his 
raw materials. What the parties con- 
cerned think about a proposed action 
is essential grist for his deliberative 
mill 


Though much of the administra- 


s spent in listening, doing 
for much more than lis- 
After a day spent in lis- 
tening with both ears—to say nothing 
about that listening done with the 
third ear—the administrator crams his 
bulging prief case with evening chores. 
But even reading and writing the daily 
ration of memos and getting through 


tor’s time i 
his job calls 
tening alone. 
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‘the correspondence do not complete 
the administrator’s duties, or even be- 
gin them. Presumably he is chiefly an 
executive, a man who gets things 
done. Though he may have a greater 
or less voice in determining the policy 
of his enterprise, his primary function 
is to put that policy into effect. He de- 
cides how things shall be done and sees 
that they get done. These decisions, 
involving personnel, timing, facilities, 
and materials, are what give the ad- 
ministrator his triumphs or his ulcers. 

In virtue of this function in deci- 
sion-making, the administrator is 
commonly viewed as the man who 
makes plans and executes them. The 
good administrator would be, there- 
fore, what Aristotle would have called 
the man of practical wisdom or pru- 
dence. He operates on the basis of a set 
of general principles which he seeks to 
apply to the contingent world of men 
and deeds. Long ago, Aristotle recog- 
nized this as a tough job. Working in 
the sphere of the practical, the admin- 
istrator has only general principles 
(that is, those true usually or for the 
most part) instead of universal axioms, 
postulates, and theoretical models, His 
sphere of operations is that where the 
best-laid plans “gang aft agley” in- 
stead of the more massive uniformities 
of nature or the abstract systems with 
which the theoretician works, 

Whether or not one accepts a more 
or less Aristotelian formulation, this 
general view of the administrator asa 
person who plans and executes his 
plans makes him essentially the 
shrewd estimator of men, forces, and 
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events. The good administrator judges 
them accurately; the inferior adminis- 
trator miscalculates them. He is like a 
motorist planning to pass another car 
on the highway. He knows his own 
speed and has a fairly good estimate of 
the speed of the car he is passing. To 
these he adds his best estimates of his 
potential rate of acceleration, the in- 
terval between himself and an ap- 
proaching automobile, and its prob- 
able speed. He also examines the prob- 
ability that the car he is about to pass 
will swerve in front of him or make a 
left turn, that a truck may pull out in 
front of him from a side road, and that 
a state trooper may be lurking behind 
a signboard. If he has assessed these 
and similar variables correctly, he 
moves triumphantly to the head of the 
line. Bad judgment will land him in 
the hospital or the police station. Inso- 
far as laymen see the administrator as 
more than a signer of requisitions, & 
shuffler of papers and a convener of 
committees, they, too, tend largely to 
accept this view of him as a calculator. 

But even the total set of activities 
mentioned thus far has often not 
seemed adequate to enumerate the 
tasks of the administrator. Those wh? 
look at him and his work—especially 
those who look with unfriendly eyes 
also see him frequently as the gliP 
pitchman, the plausible promoter: 
These characteristics are usually con 
doned for export on the ground that 
the administrator frequently has to 
raise money from various sources. For 
this purpose a good huckster is usefu* 
One doesn’t have to believe the adve” 
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tising just because one works for the 
company—and any added revenue 
may make it possible to increase 
salaries. 

y F or home consumption these quali- 
les in the administrator are much less 
oo Insofar as they are excused, 
a are justified on the basis that he 
y s with people. He must not mere- 
Arap- (like our motorist) how 
Mees will act, just as he estimates 
ic. orces and events. He must gain 
oe st their passive assent to his 
ie preferably, their active 
mie The people with whom he 
a not mere pawns in adminis- 
an eae They can and will 
eae like the hedgehogs which 
oi croquet balls in Alice in 
Kone yee inion ere it is not 
individ, ep him to predict what given 
Š sqa S are likely to do. His 
Creaseq an wena v 25 greatly = 
tually “ he can insure that they ac- 
yet, Aen what he expects or, better 
to do they do what he wants them 


be a raises some moral issues 
Society administrator. In a democratic 
™anipul how far is he justified in 
the ae a people? He can do it. In 
Pment A alf-century or so the devel- 
tals m the psychology of individ- 
arp t groups have forged many 
the st 9ols for him. He is no longer in 
tiong pae G innocence where limita- 
hi os his ability to manipulate kept 
Lona oral. Te be sure, around educa- 
kno ¢ stitutions at least, everybody 
bsy cho thing about the standard 
gical techniques. Hence the 
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attempts of an administrator to use: 
psychology may produce something 
like a chess game between two skilled 
opponents or like psychological war- 
fare and counterwarfare. But the best 
defense is still the attack. Though his 
clientele may not be wholly naive, the 
adroit administrator who is willing to 
spend the effort on it can still do much 
to insure the achievement of his ends 
by skilfully employing people as 
means. This unpleasant topic is rarely 
explored in administrative theory. Un- 
til it is, the theory will continue to 
have some rather obvious lacks. 

The orthodox answer is, of course, 
that the democratic administrator will 
lay all his cards on the table and will 
win the consent and support of his co- 
workers by that assent demanded by 
the truth. A number of shadows dark- 
en this picture. 

If we assume for the moment that 
there is a “truth” or a set of “facts” in 
regard to the cases with which the ad- 
ministrator must deal, difficulties 
nonetheless arise. Does the adminis- 
trator actually have the time, strength, 
and facilities to communicate in any 
meaningful sense with all the individu- 
als involved in a decision? The pious 
response is that such is his duty. But a 
somewhat more skeptical and perhaps 
more realistic view suggests, in the 
first place, that deadlines and other 
pressures tend to reduce this effort to 
a minimum. What actually occurs is 
merely that the persons n question 
feel that they have been satisfactorily 
informed. This answer gets us back 
into the territory of manipulation 


132 
again. Keeping people happy is not, in 
any very profound sense, the equiva- 
lent of keeping them informed. If we 
look at problems rather than feelings, 
the pros and cons of most administra- 
tive decisions are so numerous, inter- 
related, and ramified that the admin- 
istrator frequently does well to acquire 
an acquaintance with them for him- 
self. To communicate them to others 
in any real sense is often beyond his 
power. He easily fools himself and his 
clientele into believing that they have 
in fact been informed when they only 
feel informed. 

In the second place, if the effort to 
communicate is undertaken, does it 
succeed? Our society, realizing the 
vital necessity for communication 
among its sprawling and disparate 
membership, must overestimate the 
possibility of communication taking 
place. Educators who have looked at 
class notes or read examination papers 
have good grounds for a less optimistic 
view. That any communication passes 
from one person to another without 
major modification is more a just 
cause for astonishment than are the 
numerous gaps, errors, and distortions 
which actually occur in any transmis- 
sion. 

Í Furthermore, are the people in ques- 
tion really so ready to be informed? 
Customarily we hold a sentimental 
view that everyone is prepared to lis- 
ten rationally and judiciously to any- 
thing that is said. This view actually 
flies in the face of everything we think 
we have learned about human behav- 
10%: Certainly the administrator him- 
self is well aware of the large irrational 
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element in the people with whom he 
works. With some insight he may be 
able to see it in himself, but that is an- 
other problem. But because he sees it 
in others, he tends to use its presence 
as justification for his rhetoric, his eva- 
sions, and his manipulations. He 
would be glad to discuss the facts with 
Miss Johnson if she would just listen 
to reason. Since she won’t, he feels he 
has no choice but to talk her over to 
his side, bypass her, or push her 
around, Quite possibly he may be 
wrong in his specific assessment of 
Miss Johnson, but (unless the depth 
psychologists have been deceiving US 
all these years) he is going to encoun- 
ter considerable irrationality, based on 
unconscious motivation and other 
causes. Rational communication won't 
help here; mere prediction of behavior 
will help some, but the need for ma- 
nipulation is strong. 

For the past few paragraphs we 
have been exploring some of the diffi- 
culties on the basis of one assumption: 
This assumption was that there was 2 
“truth” which the administrator cou 
get on his side and about which stan 7 
ardvall men of good will would rally: 
The seriousness with which this tene 
is taken is astonishing in view of the 
most common truistic comment? 
about our present world. The moe 
hackneyed theine of our times is t 
dissolution of our society as seen in the 
varied and ‘conflicting Weltbilder, welt 
anschauungen, and theoretical frame 
works espoused within it. problem? 
are posed and solutions sought in suc 
a variety of conceptual framew 
that the alleged solutions hav fe 
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should d ife and hence what his school 
rather oe about it. This is merely a 
sn nie example of the prob- 
Seeks to tages the administrator who 
itcan jai truth” on his side so that 
is iis evail for him. “What is a fact” 
if the S difficult a question as “What 
ae life for man?” The latter 
Why the is at least illustrate for us 
° au ministrator falls back on 
any othe ude, the compromise, and 
Conflict E device which minimizes 
em oni, ne op he may see the prob- 
that ed dimly, he is partially aware 
if con flict not prepared to handle it. Or 
© faced of fundamental views has to 
tough ; he would rather handle it 
on, wh Power and power manipula- 
ce or a the brute weight of influ- 
Tesponsibi ballots can take some of the 
ee Raat shoulders. Or he 
Can vent at, by listening sweetly, he 
‘cting í the steam or tire out the con- 

. © forces, 
"ay Charles V, with whose procla- 
we started, tried this tech- 


ti 


nique. He had one of these fundamen- - 
tal conflicts on his hands, the schism 
between the Catholic church and the 
Lutherans. Though he hoped that the 
talking and listening of the diet would 
get him out of his difficulties, the pres- 
ent multiple organization of the Chris- 
tian church is devastating evidence of 
how unsuccessful his effort was. The 
underlying conflicts were not to be 
solved by any amount of talking, lis- 
tening, or committee work. Much of 
the time, the king’s minor successors 
in various administrative posts are in 
the same fix today. 
No one loves the ad 


is regarded as the prototype of the 


anti-intellectual, the charlatan, the 
he searcher 


compromiser, t 
manipulator... Si- 


ministrator. He 


juggler, the 
after gimmicks, the 
multaneously we are fond of expatiat- 
ing on the drastic changes in our socie- 
ty, the cataclysmic alterations wrought 
in our social institutions, and the 
amount of irrational aggression loose 
in the world. But no one bothers to 
think what this has done to the admin- 
istrator. If anyone does think of him in 
this connection, it is usually only to 
castigate the preed for failing to put 
these things right. Very little reflec- 
tion would seem to suggest that the 
amazing thing is not that he is as bad 
as he is; it is merely astonishing that 


he isn’t worse- 

LD AND NEW 

S mucu INK has already been 
spilled over the controversy con- 

cerning the modern public school that 

one hesitates to broach the topic 

again. Much of the heat of the present 
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- controversy contrasting the new 
school with the old is due to the fact 
that so little evidence for comparison 
is available. For reasons familiar to 
readers of the School Review, it is not 
possible to administer the tests of 1895 
to the students of 1955 with any very 
meaningful results. And much of the 
material written in and about the old- 
er schools has various weaknesses as 
evidence in the present debate. 

The document which suggested the 
following comments, however, is es- 
sentially an unbiased, contemporary 
account of an educational incident. If 
its author had any ulterior purposes, 
they were probably political. Since the 
school involved was not subject to di- 
rect political control, however, this 
possible influence is not germane to 
our present purposes. 

The document in question is that 
familiar bit of narrative poetry, 
“Mary had a little lamb.” The first 
stanza need not detain us. It is con- 
cerned merely with the necessary ex- 
position: Mary’s ownership of the 
lamb, its snowy fleece, and its tenden- 
cy to follow Mary about. 

In the second stanza, however, ma- 
terial of educational import begins to 
appear. “It followed her to school one 
day / Which was against the rule.” At 
this point the critic of the modern 
school will begin to look pleased. Mary 
did not take the lamb to school for a 
“show-and-tell” period or any such 
foolishness. In the well-ordered school 
of that day there was no such non- 
sense. Obviously Mary applied herself 
briskly to the three R’s as soon as at- 
tendance had been taken. If a lamb 
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appeared at school, it was his fault, 
not Mary’s. The lamb clearly be- 
longed to that section of society which 
had no business in school anyway. 
Moreover, this was not one of those 
modern madhouses run by the whim 
of the pupils. This was clearly a school 
with rules, thank goodness. Thus far 
proponents of the older school would 
say that here we have something of a 
model. 

But hasty judgment is ill-advised. 
For we see in the next line that the 
presence of the lamb made the chil- 
dren laugh and play. This doesn’t 
speak too well for discipline. The mod- 
ern teacher who couldn’t keep a class- 
room in hand despite the presence of 
two armadillos, a tree frog, a snapping 
turtle, and a tank of guppies would 
soon be looking for a new job. If the 
schools have gone downhill, certainly 
the teachers, in spite of the shortage, 
seem a bit more competent at keeping 
order. 

Nor is this all. In the last stanza, aS 
the modern teacher would be quick to 
point out, observe how the presence of 
a live lamb stimulates the class to pose 
a question which goes far wider and 
deeper than the mere animal: «what 
makes the lamb love Mary so?” Obvi- 
ously the fundamental human need for 
love leads the children to ask how 
Mary manages to win it from the 
lamb. Teacher is now on the spot 
“Why...” If we were to press the in- 
terpretation of our text, we might 
even suggest that it should be writte? 
“Why-y-y-y. ...” Teacher is search- 
ing for an adequate answer to a goo! 
question. We can almost see her medi- 
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ie scraping the floor with her toe 
es redges her mind for the proper 
ng! And we must give her full 
ite, Tü OF ae Se with the right 
sti fie Mary’s love for the lamb 
"Yep aus. forth the reciprocal affec- 
be te it. This is a fundamental 
ees human and human-animal re- 
nar < = this teacher of long ago 
a sA Pid accurately on it. But un- 
esa ocument breaks off and if the 
this “a actually said nothing more, 
pupils as poor teaching. How many 
fully : Fides the well-disciplined, care- 
Maina ected pupils of Mary’s day, 
ply se understood the teacher’s re- 
ip A uch less got the full import of 
tainly — teacher would cer- 
minimal . more than give the bare 
Principl answer. She would state the 
ample, e, ask the class for further ex- 
flint and do a number of other 
Was ae make certain that the answer 
orinal erstood and remembered. Any 
Is. heaps graduate should do 
ment a can only hope that our docu- 
teacher, es less than justice to Mary's 
ia hier usually the case, the evidence 
school wasa But certainly Mary 's 
e i oes not score a clear triumph. 
ae odern school apparently has 
Merits even if it usually lacks 


tules 
toom against livestock in the class- 


Fu 
TURE LANGUAGE PROBLEMS 


B 
Ar Two vears ago (January, 
“al Som, 53), the present writer devot- 
Men, Space in these pages to com- 
on the teaching of foreign lan- 


At 


a, 
ges j | 
Š In the elementary schools. ¿ 


first glance it may seem odd that a 
topic of concern to the elementary 
school should take space in a journal 
directed toward the problems of sec- 
ondary education. But obviously, if 
we have any continuity at all in our 
educational program, developments in 
elementary education will ultimately 
affect secondary education. The vari- 
ous attempts to begin the study of for- 
eign language in the elementary school 
clearly constitute cases in point, for 
within a few years children who are 
products of these programs will be en- 
tering the high school. Because some 
features of these programs are going to 
create problems for secondary educa- 
tion, comment on these aspects seems 
desirable here and now. 

The first source of problems lies in 
the use being made of integration. The 
elementary-school curriculum is no- 
toriously crowded. As more and more 
of the responsibilities formerly 
handled by the home, the church, the 
community, and other agencies have 
been placed on the school, and as the 
scopes of knowledge and experience 
have broadened, the curriculum of the 
elementary school has expanded enor- 
mously. To find time for any new sub- 
ch as foreign languages, is ex- 
difficult if the new subject has 
ged in as a kind of foreign 
telligent way of overcom- 
ulty has seemed to be the 
£ the foreign-language 
work with some component of the 
curriculum, often social 
guage arts. Use of 
ly avoids the me- 
f finding time for 


ject, su 
tremely 
to be wed 
body. An in 
ing this diffi 


integration © 


present 
studies or the lan; 


this device not on 
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language work but provides all the ad- 
vantages usually seen in a unified cur- 
riculum. In these respects the device 
has much to recommend it. 

There are two dangers. One is that 
language as language may get lost. 
The author has had considerable first- 
hand acquaintance with the Latin 
course in which the student spent 
most of his time working with match- 
sticks and glue, building Caesar’s 
bridge over the Rhine. In those set- 
tings, linguistic accomplishment in 
Latin was usually not intended as a 
primary objective. That the student 
ended up uncertain concerning the 
gender of pons was perhaps not too 
important. But certainly most of the 
arguments for the early introduction 
of modern foreign languages rest on 
claims that the abilities to speak and 
to understand the language are thus 
best obtained. To be sure, integration 
has its advantages, and admittedly 
many of the devices for arousing in- 
terest in language study for children of 
this age have obvious possibilities for 
integration. But the study of French 
which materializes as the making of 
crépes suzette is not exactly what was 
bargained for. The linguists shouted 
for many years that the old language 
course involved mostly talk about the 
language rather than in the language. 
Having played a major role in popu- 
larizing this new movement, they had 
better begin to worry whether some of 
the present éxperiments may not pro- 
duce more talk beside or around the 
language. 

But even if integration does not 
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lead to a neglect of the strictly lin- 
guistic elements, its legitimate use is 
going to produce some headaches for 
secondary education. In a relatively 
few years the high schools are going to 
be receiving pupils from a wide variety 
of “integrations.” Unless the second- 
ary school plans to play on the cle- 
mentary school the trick that the col- 
lege played for so long on the high 
school—to make every student start 
at the beginning again on the assump- 
tion that the lower school really 
taught nothing—the high school had 
better be in a position to evaluate the 
diverse kinds of learning which stu- 
dents will bring from these elemen- 
tary-school programs. Tests for lan- 
guage skill only will hardly suffice; but 
even within the linguistic area alone a 
considerable variety will appear. Few 
high schools will find themselves with 
testing programs adequate for the job- 
The high schools would do well to 
utilize these few years of grace in plan- 
ning to meet this problem before it 15 
upon them. 

A second feature of these programs 
also merits the attention of the sec- 
ondary-school teacher and adminis- 
trator because it may produce a similar 
problem. This is the current failure 0 
many of these programs to take a long 
view. In many communities there 15 
great enthusiasm to get programs 
started, and they are begun in the hope 
that later stages can be worked out 
while the earlier stages are in progres* 
And the manuals, reports, and matè- 
rials which have appeared thus far are 
full for plans and examples ef the firs 
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a lessons or the first semester. But 
wa e of the reports on fourth-grade 
Ned which the present writer has 
Gad an indicated any plans for 
ame es V, VI, VII, and VIII. The 
heed of course, lest they run 
= ings to do or to learn, But this 
Ae essness is certain to produce a 
st ered of competencies, both in 
isa nd in area of achievement. This 
aan is certainly not an argu- 
a against elementary-school lan- 
ind ee but it suggests the 
Cheat problem that the secondary 
tho will ultimately face. Schools 
sn. to place and section these 
ion s adequately will need evalua- 
lees surpassing any now 

The, available. 
ieee will become still more 
eae if this ad hoc planning over the 
Bites one of the program produces a 
Biss cage doesn’t “add up.” Par- 
Studied Ose children have presumably 
tore a foreign language for four or 
il aa in the elementary school 
i ey assume that some skill 
the iD have been acquired in 
it pe The achievement, Or lack 
element. not be so obvious during the 
ment t years. The first clear judg- 
bly be ae parents may get will proba- 
ing aw he amount of advanced stand- 
tance iana the children upon €P- 
Boing t o high school. High schools are 
it to have to do a lot of explaining 
they ah or no credit is allowed. And 
in the eo not let this happen merely 
Donsin that they can disclaim re- 
ay. sch ty. Teachers at the second- 
00} level should be taking more 
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interested and active parts in the 
present elementary-school experi- 
ments. By helping others now, they 
can save themselves trouble later. 
But perhaps difficulties at this point 
will not be entirely the fault of the ele- 
mentary schools. At that level the 
best experiments will undoubtedly 
emphasize the oral and aural skills. 
The high schools should be asking 
themselves how prepared they are, in 
terms of their own current programs, 
to take account of achievement in 
these areas in placement, in section- 
ing, and in promotion. In regard to 
evaluation, they can ask themselves 
how they are going to test the entrants 
on these skills. In regard to curricu- 
lum, they can ask themselves how 
with these backgrounds students can 


d for at the secondary- 
e their 


to be 


be provide 
school level. How and when ar 
own beginning students going 
merged with the elementary-school 
For the principal there will be 


group? 
s in program- 


some major headache 


ming and scheduling. 
None of these problems will go 


away during the next four or five years 
just because its feelings are hurt at be- 
ing ignored. Now is the time for the 
secondary schools to start work while 
they have the time to make prepara- 
tion, If they foresee problems now, 
they can work with the elementary- 
school programs so that, perhaps, 
some difficulties can be avoided to the 
common benefit of workers at both 
levels. The high school can at least put 
its own house in order and be ready. 
Elementary-school courses in foreign 
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languages are having an enormous 
vogue. Even if the movement con- 
tinues at a somewhat diminished pace, 
there are going to be a great many 
such classes, and these preducts will 
eventually reach the high schools. Are 
the high schools going to be ready? 


“Wo Was HE?” AND “WHERE 
Was THAT?” 
NY TEACHER soon realizes that, 
partly because of shifts in educa- 
tional practices but mostly for other 
reasons, the average high-school and 
college student has little or no ac- 
quaintance with classical mythology, 
the Bible, and ancient history. It is 
easy to make the Educator the whip- 
ping boy in this situation; certainly 
these subjects and the studies related 
to them do not figure in the curricu- 
lum as they once did. But before we 
lay this shortcoming in education—if 
such we consider it—at the door of 
Education, we do well to remember 
that enormous social changes have af- 
fected the kind of student in the high 
school and college, the kind of back- 
ground whence he comes, and the 
whole milieu in which he finds himself. 
Even in what are sometimes regarded 
as the good old days, the average read- 
er was probably not the compendium 
of information about these topics that 
he appears to be to those who view 
him lovingly through the haze of 
years. But, undeniably, his grasp of 
these details was greater. 
In spite of cultural and educational 
changes, many events, names, and 
legends from these and similar sources 
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are still part of our culture. They are 
so locked in our similes and meta- 
phors, for example, that even the daily 
paper, the public address, and the 
casual conversation contain references 
to them. And the student, particularly 
in any work in social studies and liter- 
ature, will encounter them in large 
numbers. 

Robert T. Taylor, in “Allusion and 
the Literature Survey,” takes up cer- 
tain aspects of the problem in the Jan- 
uary, 1955, issue of the English Jour- 
nal. From students in his college 
course in Freshman composition, he 
discovered that “Carlyle was a gener- 
al, Prometheus a Greek philosopher of 
the time of one Aristotle, Icarus some- 
thing used in medicine.” These are his 
personal examples of the statement of 
Trevelyan which serves as his starting 
point: 

Probably many readers will remember the 
article by the eminent British historia” 
George M. Trevelyan in Time, February 295 
1952. Although the article was a summary ° 
a pamphlet published in England, the gist ° 
Trevelyan’s argument was clear. Modern 
readers, he said, grow less and less able w: 
read good writing, because they lack know” 
edge. of history and literature, the stuff of a” 
lusion. Lack of information about histo 
makes them unable to read poetry W° ' 
“Many readers today are unfamiliar wit 
that part of history which consists of name 
and legends of classical mythology, so largel 
employed in the poems of Milton, shelley, 
Keats, Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold: 
The lack of familiarity with literary works j? 
turn prevents the reader from understar m 
thoroughly, say a literate historian J, 
Trevelyan himself or a literate thinker lik 


: e o 
Santayana—in fact, any writer who emP 
allusion. 
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As Taylor points out in regard to 
one episode: 

By the time explanations had been made, 
the sentences in which the allusions occurred 
he as dead as Chaucer to the public 
= nee The need for explication robs allu- 
io of its immediacy and most of its power. 

€ background must be ready in the reader. 


Most of us would agree that the 
background must be ready in the 
oe effectiveness of allusion 

es in its vividness and its economy. 
A one proper noun serves for a 
illus, Ë paragraph. The allusion should 

mine with the speed and brilliance 
oo lightning flash. If the lightning 
i to strike and the teacher or a refer- 
fea book must run about lighting 
the. € candles so that a half-hour later 
iti student can exclaim, “Oh, I see,” 

S very sorry lightning indeed. 
che he prudent person is said to es- 
else such devices. He seeks good, 
om talk. He consults the readability 
w ulas. He uses short, simple sen- 
Déo i He avoids allusions. Then 

4 z e understand him. Or do they? 

T can he say as much? 
in s. be sure, like the overuse of herbs 
um Okery, the overuse of allusion can 
ën the stomach. Then, too, both 

Sofi and allusions can be used pri- 
en to disguise the staleness and 
om, quality of other ingredients m the 
om, Position. But these abuses of the 

iments do not automatically force 
lite sn Perfectly bland gastronomic or 
ty diet. Such a regimen is appro" 
€ to babies and invalids. Others 
Will tend to prefer more interest- 
are. Writers even on the dullest 
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subjects will probably continue to be 
conscious of the personages and mot- 
toes on some verbal coins and will use 
them accordingly, even though the 
buffalo and the Jefferson nickel both 
pass as five cents. Even if plain talk 
eventually wins out, unless all the past 
literature of our culture is to acquire 
an Etruscan-like inscrutability, read- 
ers will have to be able to deal with the 
allusions imbedded in it. 

If the background is not ready in 
the reader, what can he do about it? 
To help fill this gap a number of dic- 
tionaries and handbooks have ap- 
peared. If the reader doesn’t under- 
stand the allusion, he can at least look 
it up. One of the most recent of these 
aids is the Concise Dictionary of An- 
cient History edited by P. G. Wood- 
cock (New York 16: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. $6.00). The entries em- 
phasize the history (and legend) of 
Greece and Rome but include a con- 
siderable amount of material from the 
Judaic, Egyptian, and Persian cul- 
tures. ' 

To review a book of this sort ade- 
quately is almost impossible, even if 
the present space were appropriate for 
such an examination. T hrough merely 
casual inspection of such a work, the 
reader is always struck by the large 
number of apparently arbitrary inclu- 
sions and exclusions. Thus Voltienus 
Montanus appears, but Phryne does 
not. The problem of the cross-reference 
stalks the editor at every turn. The 
Seven against Thebes do not get an 
entry; one has to know enough to look 
up ‘Amphiaraus—and if one knows 
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that, he probably doesn’t need the 
Concise Dictionary. The Seven Sages 
receive no collective entry, but Thales 
et al. make the list individually. 

The problem of a minimum knowl- 
edge that can be assumed or given 
also raises difficulty. Thus the student 
who looks up the Academy will find 
among other things that it was located 
in part of the Ceramicus, which is not 
listed. What has the student learned? 

One can also be disturbed by un- 
lovely sentences like that under Delos, 
“The sanctity of the island usually 
secured it from the raids, although not 
fortified.” Similarly the story of Penel- 
ope is a little hazy in the entry that 
bears her name. 

Probably the most fundamental dif- 
ficulty is the lack of any map in a book 
which teems with geographical loca- 
tions. Tf a student is to find the infor- 
mation “a Roman colony in Lusi- 
tania, on the Anas near Augusta Emeri- 
ta” any more illuminating than “the 
spurplash of the gundink,” he will 
need a map. To hope that a student 
will look something up in éwo books is 
an extreme of optimism which was lost 
long ago by the teacher who writes 
these lines. 

But except for the charge concern- 
ing the lack of maps, possibly all the 
foregoing are mere quibbles. To one 
whose experience, in formal education 
and outside it, has made these persons 
and places alive, a book of this sort 
must always have a dead and wooden 
quality. Those of us who got this sort 
of acquaintance did not get it easily. 
One recalls the episode in the Count of 
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Monte Cristo in which the count re- 
visits the cell of the Chateau dif 
where he had formerly been confined. 
When the jailor remarks that the for- 
mer prisoner could see in the dark, the 
erstwhile Dantés murmurs to himself, 
“He took seven years to arrive at 
that.” Most of us who feel fairly well 
at home in classical and biblical allu- 
sions or in ancient history took more 
than seven years to arrive at this state. 
The educational question is, as al- 
ways: Was it worth the cost and 
couldn’t something more useful have 
been learned for the same expenditure 
of time and effort. ; 

This discussion is, of course, merely 
another instance of the conflict be- 
tween the old and the new views of 
education. The newer education tends 
to emphasize the current, the immedi- 
ate, the useful, the usual, This charac- 
terization of it is no fairer than one 
which would describe the older educa- 
tion as emphasizing the old, the dis 
tant, the useless, and the recondite. 
Though inaccurate in both instances 
the contrast can serve as a starting 
point. The reason why the older edu- 
cation did not stress the immediate, 
the useful, and the rest and why it 
defenders still oppose these element? 
in the curriculum is the belief that th° 
student can and will learn this sort 9 
thing for himself. He is to learn it 
partly from the normal life of the 
home and.community, but for the 
most part he is to learn it from rea' j 
ing. The defenders of the older educ?” 
tion, even when they admit that home 
and community have so changed 35 
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be less educative in these ways, see 
reading as the means most able to take 
up the slack. This view does not neces- 
ae rest on any psychology of facul- 
nm a it rests simply on the assumption 
people can and do learn things 

from printing. 
A Most of the critics of current educa- 
nee and longers after the old are 
ies persons. This epithet is in- 
ended in a purely descriptive, not a 
awn sense. They are people who 
nae from books, and hence who 
A ooks, rely on books, and spend 
amet deal of time with books. Their 
ee the utter absurdity into 
ure a is often twisted for carica- 
aie ey do not believe that one 
af M o swim by sitting in the middle 
a - desert, reading treatises Oll the 
this eprom Though obviously 
flestes motor skill is the most dit- 
haan from books, the bookish 
heed L ould insist that, in case of 
tae, + m could get from a manual an 
Which out proper swimming methods 
aroma would enable him to splash 
Wini _as well as the beginner in 
Dagon TS a Similarly the bookish 
ilde is dubious about courses In 
sty an He rather expects that the 
One Q turned parent will (like every- 
rss, spend a quarter for Dr. 
S work and that the ability to 
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read this vade mecum intelligently 
when necessary will stand the student 
in better stead than illegible and incor- 
rect notes or vague memories of a 
baby handled in Child Care ITA. 
Hence they feel that school time is 
better devoted to the basic skills and 
subjects which are not acquired so 
easily later. 

The conflict lies in the fact that the 
bookish person, finding he does well 
this way, expects everyone else to do 
likewise. But the nonbookish realize 
this is absurd, and even some of us 
who think we are bookish have seen 
enough young people to realize that 
not all the inhabitants of our high 


or even of our universities, 


schools, 
can be properly thus described. The 


fault lies, as usual, in our pervasive in- 
ability to make distinctions that 
should be made and then to handle the 
results accordingly. We seem at one 
period to insist on & bookish education 
for everyone; a few decades later we 
come perilously close to insisting on a 
nonbookish education for all, Until we 
quit acting like Procrustes (who does 
appear in the Concise Dictionary) and 
stop insisting that our single program 
fits everybody, we can expect our stu- 
dents to be maimed by what we please 
to call “the educational process.” 

š Hagotp B. DUNKEL 
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The news notes for this 
issue have been prepared 
by Harorp B. DUNKEL, 
professor of education 
and director of precollegiate education 
at the University of Chicago. EDWINA 
HEFLEY GRIESER, teacher of home 
economics, Morgan Park High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, reports a survey of 
participants in workshops on family 
financial security education to deter- 
mine the nature, extent, and problems 
of financial security education pro- 
grams throughout the nation’s schools. 
VAN CLEVE Morais, assistant profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Georgia, defines the modern curricu- 
lum as a series of experiences designed 
to produce purposeful behavior and 
suggests ways by which teachers can 
construct such a curriculum. LESLIE 
E. Moser, director of guidance, Nacog- 
doches High School, Nacogdoches, 
Texas, presents data which indicate 
that, since there is great variation in 
the grade levels at which pupils decide 
on attending college and choose a spe- 
cific college, precollege guidance 
should be continuous throughout 
the high-school years. Lrovp E. 
McCreary, instructor in education, 
University of Illinois, describes the 
development of a pupil self-analysis 
inventory which, when combined with 
teacher-pupil conferences, enabled 
pupils and parents to utilize the gen- 
eral behavioral statements on the 
pupil-progress reports. A. PAUL HARE, 
research fellow in the School of Public 
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Health, Harvard University, reports 
the findings of a study to determine 
whether extra-curriculum activities 
at the college level have education- 
al value. Selected references in the 
various subject fields have been pre- 
pared by the following persons: WIL- 
tram J. Mrcneers, professor and 
chairman of the Department of Indus- 
trial Education, University of Minne- 
sota; Lerrrra Watsu, chairman of the 
Department of Home Economics Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois; EpwIN 
A. Swanson, professor of business, 
San Jose State College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia; V. Howard TALLEY, assistant 
professor of music, University of Chi- 
cago; Marcot F. Hamp, teacher in the 
Laboratory School and instructor in 
the Departments of Education and 
Art, University of Chicago; D. K. 
Brace, chairman of the Department 
of Physical and Health Education; 
University of Texas; and KENNETH 
D. NorBerc, associate professor of 
education and co-ordinator of audio- 
visual services at Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento, California. 


Reviewers FRANK S. ENDICOTT, direc, 
of books tor of placement and assoc” 

ate professor of education, 
Northwestern University. GEORG? 
SKEWES, professor of science and scr 
ence education, State Teachers College» 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. Paur W. Hak” 
LY, assistant superintendent in charg? 
of secondary education, Wichita public 
schools, Wichita, Kansas. 


E 
DUCATION IN FAMILY FINANCIAL SECURITY 


EDWINA HEFLEY GRIESER 
Morgan Park High School, Chicago, Illinois 


aoe SECURITY, or its equiva- 
lies Since te ae a concern of fami- 
Spezie te ja ginning of civilization. 
security i aining as an aid in such 
aims of n however, one of the newest 
years nie education. In recent 
mand b e has been an increasing de- 
and sais parents and by high-school 
do more a students that the schools 
ple for esse equipping young peo- 
ence, ig cient economic independ- 
the idea educators have accepted 
for this t at the school is responsible 

ype of training. 


OBJECTIVES OF THIS STUDY 


en ae of the responsibility for 
complic g boys and girls to meet the 
Every. Tae economic problems of 
ions a life has raised many ques- 
tical a, problems. One direct, pac- 
Catorg y maaa to the task, some edu- 
nancial elieve, has been family fi- 
Pose of security education. The pur- 
© asce the study here reported was 
s: "pss within prescribed limits, 
Out th eing done in schools through- 
Nanci e country in this type of 
tal education. 
ta objectives were to dis- 
diese the nature and extent of the 
ion provided, (2) to whom the 


Cove. 


instruction is offered, (3) the methods 
used in its presentation, and (4) the 
importance accredited this instruction 
by the students for whom the pro- 
gram has been developed and by the 
educators administering it. 

In order to obtain the necessary in- 
formation, a questionnaire was sent to 
the administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers who had taken part in the 
workshops on family financial secu- 
rity education conducted at the Uni- 
versities of Connecticut, Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin and at Southern 
Methodist University in the years 
1950, 1951, and 1952. 


FAMILY FINANCIAL SECURITY 
EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 


The family financial security educa- 
re part of the pro- 


tion workshops a 
gram of the Committee on Family 


Financial Security Education set up 
by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. Herold C. 
Hunt, formerly general superintend- 
ent of the Chicago public schools and 
now professor in the Graduate School 
of Education at Harvard’ University, 
is chairman of the committee. The 


he committee are promi- 


members of t 
nent educators who are interested in 
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encouraging and improving the teach- 
ing of money management and finance 
in the nation’s high schools and col- 
leges. 

As the first step in a long-range pro- 
gram, the committee made a study “to 
ascertain the character and adequacy” 
of the financial-security instruction 
being given by high schools and to de- 
termine what, if anything, needed to 
be done ‘‘to improve the effectiveness 
of the instruction.” The study re- 
vealed a basic need for additional 
training for teachers. 

To meet this need, a pioneer work- 
shop for teachers was sponsored at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1950 
and has been continued as a leadership 
seminar each summer since that time, 
with a membership from all over the 
United States. Three regional work- 
shops were added in 1952: at the Uni- 
versities of Connecticut and Wiscon- 
sin and at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. Four more were started dur- 
ing the summer of 1953 at the Univer- 
sities of Denver, Miami (Oxford, 
Ohio), Oregon, and Virginia. The 
workshop program is financed by a 
grant from the Institute of Life In- 
surance, which makes possible the 
awarding of graduate scholarships to 
qualified teachers accepted as mem- 
bers of the workshops. 


DATA OF THE STUDY 


One hundred and seventeen (51 per 
cent) of the questionnaires were re- 
turned with complete information. 
The schools were representative of 
widely distributed geographic areas, 
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of all grade levels, of different types 
of institutions at the college level, and 
of variety in urbanization of the com- 
munity and in the predominant occu- 
pation of the population. The re- 
spondents included a satisfactory dis- 
tribution of the personnel of a school 
system—administrators, supervisors, 
and teachers at the various grade 
levels. 

The information reported on here 
falls into two divisions: facts about the 
school or school system with which the 
respondent is associated and the re- 
spondent’s place in the educational 
field. 


THE SCHOOLS REPORTING 


The first fact to be noted about the 
schools is their geographic location. 
The 117 schools covered in the survey 
are located in 38 states in all sections 
of the country. If we assume that 
these schools are typical of the educa- 
tional systems in their respective ge0- 
graphic areas, then from this wide 
distribution we may conclude that 
the returns, if reliable, represent the 
total teaching of financial security 
beirig done in those areas and that 
what is found to be characteristic of 
those schools may be indicative 0! 
what is being done in the Unite 
States as a whole. 4 

The second fact to be considered 15 
the size of the schools. Since the nu” 
bers of reports from elementary 
schools and from junior high schools 
are small, it is doubtful whether 2” 
attempt to relate teaching to ento™ 
ment in these schools weuld hav? 


1955) 


signi mn 
gnificance. The fifty-seven senior 


hi 
, high schools were divided into groups 


aed the enrolment, but the 
ae ni i eges reporting were grouped 
yate ane type of college (junior, 
a ae ate and teachers’ colleges, 
Rel versities). 
D: à rie kind and the amount 
Q 38 e: financial security teaching 
that ther school led to the conclusion 
a a wisa was no significant differ- 
igh horie the small and the large 
of colle 4 in this regard. The types 
Messin ikewise failed to show ap- 
Th e differences. 
aske oer type of information 
ent’s pla ad to do with the respond- 
ety y in the education field. Of 
ministras ucators reporting, 15 are ad- 
are “een 9 are supervisors, and 93 
eacherg oom teachers. Two of the 
reini are in elementary schools, 7 
junior high schools, 64 are m 


Senior h; i 
colleges a schools, and 20 are in 


TEACHING OF FAMILY FINANCIAL 

T ‘SECURITY 

e oe what is being done in 
Obtained s, specific information was 
Oar from these 117 educators, 
fielq, a at present teaching in the 
sired sa basis for the comparisons 
teachin in this study, four types of 

8 are defined: 

R Ta l, making 


—Answering questions, 
ics as 


Ments, a 
ae l: , about financial-security top 
lessWork incidentally come into other 


Ing, 

. - 
Beige Purposefully including infor- 
ve nk family finance in the regu- 
Ct raatter of other courses 
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Unit.—Including an organized mass of 
subject matter in the presentation of a course 
not primarily planned for family financial 
security instruction 

Course—Presenting a separate course 
made up exclusively of family financial secu- 


rity topics 


Table 1 shows that the largest num- 
ber of teachers report integrated 
teaching, with units second in fre- 
quency. The smallest number are 
teaching separate courses. The type of 
teaching varies with the grade level. 
Informal teaching and integrating 
family finance into other subject- 
matter courses are the methods ordi- 
narily used in the elementary schools 
and junior high schools. In the senior 
high schools all types of teaching are 
used, with the largest numbers of 
schools reporting integration and 
units. Some courses are also given. In 
the colleges the separate courses are 
first and the units second in occur- 
rence. 

The greatest variety of teaching 
occurs in the junior colleges. In the 
other types of colleges the amount of 


integrated teaching varies; 25 per cent 
Jeges, 33 per cent of the 


of the state col ft 
private colleges and state universities, 
f the teachers’ col- 


and 66 per cent o 
leges report finance teaching of this 
kind. The more specialized teaching 


found in organized units and separate 
courses predominates in private and 
state colleges and in state universities. 
A significant revelation of these re- 
ports is that from one-half to two- 
thirds of all types of the colleges re- 


porting are offering courses in family 
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financial security at the present time. 
Nearly half the colleges report units in 
finance-teaching, and one-fourth inte- 
grate some elements of the subject 
matter into other courses. 

Other factors to consider in regard 
to the schools are the communities and 
the occupations of the people. No real 
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per cent of separate courses, the home- 
economics departments concentrate 
on units, and the business depart- 
ments use integration the most ex- 
tensively. 

Among the colleges, the types of 
teaching of the various departments 
differ somewhat from those in the 


TABLE 1 
TYPES OF TEACHING BEING DONE IN FAMILY FINANCIAL 
SECURITY AT DIFFERENT GRADE LEVELS AS 
REPORTED BY 117 EDUCATORS 


2 NUMBER REPORTING TYPE or TEACHING 
NUMBER 
Group or FER 
sons RE- 
> In- Inte- ' 
PORTING inia gria Unit Coursè 
Administrators. ...... 24 4 11 4 2 
Teachers: 
Elementary school......... 2 2 T Meee lasa aos 
Junior high school........ 7 4 3 | ae eee 
Senior high school...... ‘ 64 18 29 29 9 
Colleges ¿s ire woe ye ma 20 2 5 9 13 
Total: 
INCI DENS S s aysa sak hy aera 117 30 50 43 24 
POSISI aq ve ala i sayakun 26 43 37 21 


differences are evident between the 
type of teaching in rural and that in 
urban schools, nor does the predomi- 
nant occupation of the population of a 
community seem to affect the type of 
teaching to any noticeable extent. 

Table 2 divides the high-school and 
college teachers into department 
groupings and gives the type of teach- 
ing done by each. 

In the high schools, four depart- 
ments—business, home economics, 
mathematics, and social studies—do 
the bulk of the financial teaching. Of 
these, the social-studies and mathe- 
matics departments have the largest 


high schools. The home-economics de- 
partments are far ahead of the others 
when all types of teaching are CO” 
sidered. 

There are two phases to the pre 
lem of discovering to whom this 17 
struction is given: (1) Is the instruc, 
tion provided equally for boys and girls 
and (2) what proportion of the ag 
enrolment of ¿he schools is reach’ 

For the most part, family financi? 
security education is provided equally 
for boys and girls except in those a 
stances where units are include 2 
home-economics courses, which ar 
not usually elected by boys. It see 


rob- 
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likely, however, that at the present 
time this instruction is reaching only 
of the total school enrolment 
a the two departments offering 
Sa ost instruction, home economics 

usiness, include a minority of the 
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schools reported special courses for 
these students. 

Will family financial security edu- 
cation develop and be extended? 
Thirty-three of the 117 educators 
have definite plans for extending their 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS O 


DEPARTMENTS AND TYPES OF TEACHI 


F FAMILY FINANCIAL SECURITY BY 


NG USED 


TEACHERS TEACHERS REPORTING Tyre OF TEACHING 
DEPARTMENT Next a Informal | Integrated Unit Course 
ber 
Re — 
post Num-| Per | Num. Per | Num-| Per Num-| Per | Num: Per 
I ing | ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent ber | Cent | ber | Cent 
High sch sË 
school: 
Usiness ë ë 
ee ESS iere onenn 19 | 18| 9| s| 28] 12 67 | 6| 33} 3} 17 
Se ny eee as 2 3/100) i| so] 1] 50} 3 SOil 
atha onomics. - 1g | 18| 100] 4] 22] 6 33] l 6] 1] 5 
cathematies. son sareroe] 8 | | tp ‘| @| 2) | of a ale 
CAP «| oh il 1100 ala gg | io" 
Scial studies 1s | 16] 89] 6| 3 3| 50) 10} 6] 3} 19 
@ joi 5 a | o1| 95] 18] 30) 29 a| 29| 48] 9] 5 
ollege; 
mess AAA MRS EE E eee re í| o| 5 | 100 
Tonea ese soga 22 1 | SOL. s| esas a cass Bas w Sm 
gome economics. ........| 11 | 11 | 108 sl 2 | 33] i set í 64 
Cialstudies............ 2 2 | 100 |.....] 2| 100} 2| 100) 1) SO 
T = 
DEL angagi alo s| 2| nl 5) > 9| 47| 13] 68 


St 
ree in the schools. Another fac- 
sss is that in the high schools 
re "ise of the units and coürses 
is a st Seale twelfth- 
Caras possibly in response to 
Mäturit interest, which develops with 
ee As yet almost untouched is 
ears of the drop-outs—those 
hior S who leave school before the 
Pport year and therefore have little 
i 1. ried to receive financial-secu- 
aining from the schools. Only two 


St 


teaching activities in this subject. 
Many contributions to the area in 
ways other than by teaching are also 
being made. Fifty-nine educators have 
in some way assisted other teachers; 
thirty-five have served on curriculum 
committees; thirty-five have spoken 
before teacher groups. Other contribu- 
ng include the administration of a 
am; working with adult 
ting magazine articles, 

and radio scripts. 


tio 
course or progr 
groups; and wr! 


news releases, 
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These plans and contributions serve 
to predict an extension of the pro- 
gram. 


ELEMENTS OF FAMILY FINANCIAL 
SECURITY BEING TAUGHT 


A complete education for financial 
security in the complicated economic 
structure of the world of today would 
necessitate training in a large number 
of subjects. One of the difficulties fac- 
ing educators is the choice and adapta- 
tion of topics which it will be possible 
to present in the average classroom 
situation and which will give in a 
limited length of time a practical, 
working knowledge of the problems 
and an understanding of how they 
may be solved. Both the choice of 
topics and the amount of emphasis on 
each varies with the individual teacher. 

The subjects taught, in the order 
of the frequency of offering, are: 
Budgeting 
Savings 
Consumer credit 
Home ownership 


Sources of income 
General insurance 
Accident and health 


insurance 
Life insurance Taxes 
Instalment buying Investments 


Banking services 
Social security 


Pension plans 
Wills and trusts 


Budgeting, reported by 91 schools, 
is the most popular topic. Savings, 
with 80 schools reporting, is the 
second most frequently given topic if 
all the schools are considered. If 
high schools alone are considered, life 
insurance is more frequently studied 
than savings. Life insurance is also one 
of the most popular subjects in the 
colleges. Might the co-operative atti- 
tude of the life-insurance companies 
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and their broad educational programs 
be an influence here? Investments, 
pension plans, and wills and trusts are 
the least frequently studied at the 
high-school level. The last two also 
appear less frequently in the college 
courses. This may reflect a lesser 
interest on the part of young people in 
those topics that may seem to them to 
be of little immediate concern. 

The offerings of the colleges are 
more uniform than are those of the 
high schools. It also appears that, 
where courses are offered, many phases 
or elements of the subject are in- 
cluded, while units stress ouly a few 
topics. The topics which are inte- 
grated vary greatly in different schools 
and departments. 


TEACHING AIDS AND COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES 

The survey indicates considerable 
uncertainty as to the best teaching 
aids. The replies bespeak a period 0 
experimentation, with its uncertain- 
ties, differences of opinion, and more 
or less confusion that is natural to # 
new area of teaching. The majority ° 
the courses and many of the units 
have been established less than thre® 
years—some of them no longer th?” 
one year or one semester. Even the 
teachers who are most enthusiast! 
about the value of the work consi er 
that they are trying out various 
methods. ' 

There is great difference of opinio” 
as to textbooks and reference books: 
Some teachers regard those at hand = 
inadequate. Of the forty-four high 
school teachers who reported on 
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area, eight list no textbook. Three, 
who are teaching courses, prefer to 
use numerous reference books because 
ad have found no one textbook that 
: y consider adequate. Thirteen dif- 
erent textbooks are listed for courses; 
“ecco for units or integrated 
a s. In the colleges six- 
= textbooks are listed by fifteen 
Moo three use only reference 
T No textbooks are reported for 
Man ntary or junior high schools. 
ie bie the same books appear on 
ig ee and college lists. It 
T A that teachers are using not 
adeg ey may consider best or even 
ļuate but rather what is available. 
aga teachers depend a great deal 
ok pamphlets to supplement the 
—_ because the former are more 
and more specialized, and more 
ae Ive in makeup and illustration. 
Aula Pictures and filmstrips are 
are le ar aids in high schools, but they 
Used Ss used in the colleges. Charts are 
Bater all grade levels but to the 
s st extent in the senior high 

Ools, 
spe munity resources, such as 
institues and field trips to business 
a asawa are widely used to vitalize 
s: om teaching. The claim that is 
° a family financial security 
nunit lon, that it promotes good com- 
° s. relationships, is supported by 

dings of this study. 


Ey, 
ALUATION OF FAMILY FINANCIAL 
T SECURITY EDUCATION 
the 9 those who believe, with one of 
thay ach reporting for this study; 
family financial security edu- 
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cation is a step in the right direction if 
we follow our philosophy of preparing 
young people to secure happiness,” 
the evaluation of this area of educa- 
tion by those having a part in it is the 
most interesting aspect of this study. 
It may also be the most significant be- 
cause the implications are manifold. 
The total of these evaluations will de- 
termine the progression or regression 
of the entire program. 

What is the student reaction to 
these subjects? Ninety of the 117 
educators report observations of stu- 
dent reaction. More than 35 per cent 
of the total, or 46 per cent of those 
reporting on this question, say that 
students are “greatly interested,” 
while 28 per cent of all, 36 per cent 
of those reporting, say they are “‘inter- 
ested.” Only 12 per cent of the total 
give more or less unfavorable reac- 
This means that, in round 
64 per cent of all the schools 
covered by the survey, OF 84 per cent 
of those making observations of stu- 
dent reactions, find those reactions 
favorable to family financial security 
education. There can be no question 
that it is popular with the boys and 
girls in the high schools and colleges. 
Does the fact that college students 
show the largest per cent of “great 


interest” (60 per cent) give a clue as 


to where this teaching can be done to 


best advantage? 
That the subject is also popular 


with teachers is indicated by their per- 
sonal comments regarding their ex- 


periences in the field. 
Js there a changed or changing atti- 


tude toward this type of education? 


tions. 
figures, 
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Tf there is, on whose part and how has 
change been indicated? Ninety-seven 
educators, or 83 per cent of those in 
this study, have noticed evidences of 
a changing attitude on the part of 
administrators, teachers, parents, or 
students. Students have shown the 
greatest evidence of change; parents, 
the least. Forty per cent of the re- 
ports indicate a change on the part of 
teachers and administrators. The out- 
standing characteristic of the evi- 
dence on which educators base their 
opinions of change is that it shows a 
change toward greater interest in the 
whole subject and toward more edu- 
cation of this kind. Such a change in 
attitude should tend to enlarge the 
area. 

As to the grade level at which this 
teaching should be done, the majority 
opinion is that it is most important in 
high school and college. More than a 
third of these educators think that 
some elements can be started in the 
elementary-school grades. Almost an 
equal number think that finance- 
teaching should be included at all 
three levels, elementary, high-school, 
and college. It is worthy of note that, 
while the teachers’ opinions of the 
place where this teaching is most im- 
portant put the high school first and 
the college second, the student reac- 
tions of greatest interest place college 
first and high school second. 

Should family financial security be 
an integrated part of the core cur- 
riculum, a required course, or an elec- 
tive course? The largest number favor 
it as part of the core curriculum or a 
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combination of that and further in- 
struction at the upper-grade levels 
(either as a required or an elective 
subject). Most of the college teachers 
would make it an elective. 

The final question to be answered 
is: “What do you think are the great- 
est deterrents in extending this type 
of education?” Relatively few of the 
educators consider one deterrent by 
itself to be a factor in delaying the 
program. Most of them think a com- 
bination of two factors is deterring the 
program. 

“Inadequately trained teachers,” 
either as a single factor or as a multiple 
factor, is the most frequently reported 
deterrent to extending family financial 
security education at the present time. 
The enthusiasm of the teachers for the 
workshops, their greatest interest in 
subject-matter training, and their re- 
quests for aid all show that the teach- 
ers themselves recognize their in- 
adequacy. The deterrent, “Difficulty 
of integration,” checked by 41 per 
cent of the educators, would become 
less important if teachers were more 
adequately trained. Next to “Inade- 
quately trained teachers,” the greatest 
deterrent seems to be “A lack of thé 
concept of the function of the scho? 
in personal and family finance.” Fifty 
per cent of the educators in this stu y 
think this is important. “Lack ° 
interest on the part of parents an 
students” was thought to be a dete" 
rent by only 15 per cent of the educa” 
tors; “lack of teaching aids,” by only 
3 per cent. 

If an attempt is made to evaluat? 
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tl 
” deterrents to the extension of 
mily financial security education, 


‘each must be viewed in light of its 


Possible influence on a long-range pro- 
s on well as of its current effect. 
ee consider inadequately 
Pe teachers the greatest deter- 
fe h ut is this not more a deterrent 
a ep extension of the pro- 
i an to eventual growth or to 
m development? The rapid 
a of the workshops and their 
oles ity would suggest that the 
ca, . which is lacking at the 
The ca can be given rapidly. 

Pa s asss listed as second, “A 
Tend, he concept of the function of 
ite “i in personal and family fi- 
ferent. td its very nature poses a dif- 
which = of a problem and one 

ay be more difficult to over 
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come: The changing of beliefs and 
ideas cannot be brought about by a 
comparatively simple, direct attack, 
such as the initiation of the workshop 
program. It will require much effort 
along many lines to supplant the tra- 
ditional concept of the responsibilities 
of the school with one that will include 
family financial security education. 
Such changes are always gradual. 
This “lack of concept” is the basic de- 
to the extension of family 
cation. All the 
have a definite 
s contem- 


terrent 
financial security edu 
other deterrents may 
influence on adjustment 
plated in a school program, yet all of 
rcome without too 


them can be ove 
much difficulty if the philosophy 


guiding the schools includes the train- 
ing of young people for economic 
competence. 


WHAT IS A CURRICULUM? 


VAN CLEVE MORRIS 
University of Georgia 


* 


HAT is happening to boys and 
Was in America’s schoolrooms? 


What are they studying? What are 
they learning? What are they doing, 
thinking, feeling? 

Probably no teacher, no school prin- 
cipal or superintendent would be able 
to answer these questions as ade- 
quately as he or his community might 
expect, but a partial answer is avail- 
able in the school’s program, in a de- 
scription of what we have come to call 
“the curriculum.” 

In reality, the curricular program is 
the first criterion by which a school is 
judged. The pupil may appear to be 
most interested in the athletic pro- 
gram; the businessman on the school 
board, in the school building; the 
parent-teachers’ association, in the 
attractiveness of the grounds; the 
teacher, in salaries and working condi- 
tions; and the principal and superin- 
tendent, in the state of the finances. 
But the primary and overriding con- 
cern of each and all of them is the in- 
structional program. In the final anal- 
ysis, each of these participants in the 
educative enterprise is concerned with 
what happens to pupils in classrooms. 

The curriculum, therefore, not only 
is the main object of lay concern and 


criticism but also is the focus of all 
professional study and activity; for it 
is in the curriculum—the educational 
program of the school—that we find 
out what is truly educative and what 
is not. Consequently it is important 
that we understand what is meant by 
the terms “curriculum” and “school 
program,” for perhaps in a recon- 
structed definition of these terms lies 
the key to a refined and improved un- 
derstanding of the educative process: 


NEW EMPHASES IN EDUCATION 


We have all been familiar in recent 
years with the advance of new and dif- 
ferent emphases in education. we 
have been encouraged to educate “the 
whole child,” for instance. And we 
have heard much of “activity pro' 
grams” and that it is now unpopulat 
to speak of them as “extra-curricular 
in cheracter.! We have been enjoin? 
to develop classroom “projects” 9" 
which boys and girls can work. T 
field trip as an educative device ha 
been encouraged. Audio-visual 3°” 
have come into widespread popular” 
ity. In contrast, we have seen the de 


put still 


1In an effort to avoid opprobrium 
P, he per 


be understood, many have substituted t! 
“co-curricular.” 
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emphasis of formal book learning. The 
textbook, once the primary guide to 
classroom procedure, has in more en- 
lightened places come to be regarded 
as the symbol for conservative and 
traditional kinds of teaching. Even 
school desks have felt the change; the 
older desks designed for reading and 
Writing are being replaced with tables, 
es and movable desks designed 
oe and discussing, as well as 
` 2y and writing. The physical 
A = of the classroom is changing 
ae ow boys and girls to work and 
y together rather than in the 
` pita confinement” which typifies 

° activities of reading and writing. 
Fiaa a one may ask, all these 
the a Why these innovations 1n 
De gece practices of teachers? 
we ey rest upon more fundamental 

P ations in our thinking about the 

man being and how he learns? 


HISTORICAL ASPECT 


of pa the time when the education 
t a was first undertaken 
1 a. ly up to approximately the year 
senti, mey was thought to be es- 
bose, y tied up with words. In an- 
task a and Rome, the principal 
what the learner was to write down 
mod someone else said. Thus our 
me lecture was born. With the 
Writt and painful collection of hand- 
a en manuscripts, reading came to 
and 5 important aspect of learning, 
as si] ooks eventually took their place 
St ent counterparts of the lecture. 

rett, tically the lecture has remain 
y much the same to our own day, 


but the invention of the printing press 
in the late middle ages opened up an 
entirely unforeseen realm of possibil- 
ity in the communication of learning. 
Consequently, in our modern age 
reading has become the principal 
channel through which learning is 
thought to be carried on. 

Educators have, of course, always 
been interested in how well these writ- 
ten and spoken words were actually 
communicating learning, and the 
usual way to find out, as we all know, 
has been to invite the learner to speak 
or write some words in return. 
Through this means the recitation and 
the examination were developed as 
integral components of the educative 
process. This reading-writing, lectur- 
ing-listening conception of education 
has been characteristic of most Euro- 
pean schools and, to a large extent, is 
still dominant in America, particu- 
larly at the secondary-school and col- 
lege levels.” 

But early in the nineteenth century, 
with the work of Pestalozzi and Rous- 
onception of education 
began to emerge. This was that an in- 
dividual learns by behaving, by doing, 
by acting; that, as Rousseau demon- 
strated in Émile, the learner engages 


seau, a new C 


2 Jt is ironic, in a sense, that we Americans, 
peing people of action, have allowed words and 
the knowledge they convey to be so rigidly 
divorced from action. It is even more surprising 
that we find this divorce most apparent in the 
school. “Only in education, never in the life of 
farmer, sailor, merchant, physician, or labora- 
tory experimenter, does knowledge mean pri- 
marily a store of information aloof from doing.” 
—Joun Dewey (Democracy and Education, 
p. 218. New York: Macmillan Co., 1916). 
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in activity, in conscious interaction 
with his environment. In the degree 
that this interaction can be enriched 
and be made purposeful, to that de- 
gree the learner learns. This idea was 
given a strong impetus by the devel- 
opment of the science of psychology 
during the nineteenth century, and, 
though many false starts were made 
and erroneous conclusions reached, 
we now know a great deal about how 
human beings think and act. Particu- 
larly do we understand more clearly 
how they learn. The educational psy- 
chologist’s conclusions support on sci- 
entific grounds what Pestalozzi ad- 
vanced as hypothesis: that individuals 
learn, not so much by reading and 
thinking, but by behaving and acting 
in a purposeful way in the world about 
them. 


REDEFINITION OF CURRICULUM 


Here, then, is the turning point in 
our thinking about curriculum. Men 
have always agreed that the end of all 
education is good behavior. The an- 
cients believed that the development 
of a good idea in the mind of an indi- 
vidual through reading and thinking 
would result in good behavior. The 
methodology then was to develop the 
right kind of ideas in learners’ heads. 
We now know that behavior does nol 
thus automatically follow from ideas, 
and our discovery of this simple fact 
should lead us to a more sensible form 
of teaching and learning. On the basis 
of what we know about the human or- 
ganism, the road to good behavior is 
the experience of actually behaving in 
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good situations. The way to develop 
good behavior is to enable boys and 
girls to behave in situations where 
good behavior yields more satisfactory 
results than bad behavior. The design 
and manipulation of such situations 
are the primary tasks of the curricu- 
lum builder. 

A curriculum, in this sense, becomes 
not a body of knowledge to be read, or 
listened to, or thought about, not a 
graded sequence of exposures to the 
arts and skills of civilization as they 
have been recorded in encyclopedias. x 
A curriculum is, rather, a series of ex- 
periences through which we wish chil- 
dren to go in order to emerge with at- 
titudes, feelings,understandings, skills 
which we deem it important for them 
to have. This does not mean that chil- 
dren will do as they please in school. 
On the contrary, they will be reacting 
to circumstances which, at least in 
general terms, the teacher has himself 
contrived. And in the contriving he 
has sought to create those circum- 
stances which will be most likely to 
callforth responseswhich children mY 
test in their own experience for ade 
quacy and inadequacy. It need not be 
added here that children learn the 
adequate response and that the inade- 
quate or unsuccessful response is dis 
carded and forgotten. 

A curriculum, then, becomes a 5°- 
ries of graded experiences in wh!¢ | 
children can actually behave, act, an | 
participate in the process of living: 
The word “behavior” is particularly 
crucial here. If we were to undertak? 
to identify that behavior which W° 


a 
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would like to see children develop in 
school, if we could somehow make a 
complete inventory of desirable be- 
havior patterns of the ideally edu- 
. adult, we would then be on our 
à y to an intelligent and workable 
manoq the task of curriculum 
hia A Sage It, for instance, it is our 
r children will develop the 
“wa se of good spelling whenever 
tual Pee then we must contrive ac- 
which N experiences for them in 
goods a can sense the need for 
eee, ing. If we desire for them the 
then it Ü patterns of a good citizen, 
for the 1S our responsibility to create 
the ve actual lifelike experiences In 
Citizen = where responses of good 
fae, ip yield more satisfaction 
in the nae of poor citizenship. If, 
op deh sphere, we want to devel- 
eee A perseverance, courtesy, 
other i ility, reverence, and all the 
what qualities that go to make up 
task Hi call “character,” then the 
Worker a teacher and curriculum 
Creati r becomes one of contriving and 
School A those circumstances in the 
tepres In which behavioral responses 
called fe these virtues will be 
So that or and will be made attractive 
is w the learner will accept them as 
ay of doing things. 
“a with so-called “char- 
Ote opa. it is significant to 
teachi hat our traditional modes of 
cessful. 8 have been singularly unsuc- 
emo A We have required children to 
w catechisms, to learn rules of 
ct, to verbalize about patriotism 
moral rectitude, hoping against 
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hope that the ideas which, supposedly, 
we thereby implant in their minds will 
result in moral and patriotic behavior. 
The miracle has not happened, and we 
are left with young people who have 
learned instead to do as little as pos- 
sible in their school work, to evade 
school regulations whenever they can 
get away with it, to rebel against all 
that schools stand for, so that when 
they are finished with us they have ac- 
quired a totally negative attitude to- 
ward schooling. We begin earnestly by 
hoping to build character but end by 
actually undermining it! 

In circumstances like these teachers 
begin to see the sense of the recon- 
structed definition of curriculum. 
Frustrated and disheartened by the 
meager results from the reading-writ- 
ing, lecture-listen curriculum, some 
teachers are turning to & kind of 
teaching in which boys and girls are 
actively engaged throughout the 
ool day (and beyond) in purposeful 
projects. In these projects, which are 
designed either by the teacher or by 
teacher and pupils, children are dis- 
covering the need for correct spelling, 
say, in writing a letter toa community 
leader and are showing their interest 
in the need for good spelling by proof- 
reading the letter before mailing it. 
They are building positive attitudes 
toward their community, their state, 
their nation, and the world by helping 
to carry ona community program for 
better health or beautification. They 
are developing, in their co-operative 
work with classmates and with per- 
sons outside the school, a sense of 


sch 
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fairness and justice, a sense of right 
and wrong in community living, 
which no recital of catechisms could 
engender. 

It is simply because teachers are 
desirous of making their classroom 
procedures more lifelike, more nearly 
the kind of living that children should 
be living, that they have adopted the 
activity period, the field trip, the mo- 
tion picture, the movable desk, the 
“whole-child” concept. They believe, 
and rightly so, that the employment 
of these devices will assist in making 
their curriculum one of living experi- 
ences in which boys and girls may be- 
have, rather than just sit quietly until 
called upon to recite. Out of meaning- 
ful, purposeful behavior, real learning 
comes. 


THE TEACHER’S ROLE 


Of course, to interpose a few teach- 
ing tricks into a traditional classroom 
is not to revolutionize the kind of 
teaching going on there. Although 
these devices tend to make traditional 
curriculums more palatable, they do 
not make any basic change in the cur- 
ricular pattern itself. What is needed 
is an intelligent and forthright re- 
definition of the curriculum and a 
wholehearted attempt to create a cur- 
riculum for the boys and girls of to- 
day. While the redefinition is sug- 
gested here, the doing must take place 
in the schools with boys and girls. 

I£ would be misleading to suggest 
that curriculum revision is easy or 
that the teacher could set up a whole 
new curricular design in his spare mo- 
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ments. Any sound program of learning 
experiences must be laid out in an in- 
telligent sequence—a sequence which 
reveals meaningful continuity and in- 
timate connectedness to life outside 
the school. Moreover, any good cur- 
riculum must be integrated internally 
so that each learning experience can 
be seen as vitally related to the others 
which make up the educational ex- 
perience of the learner. Full-scale cur- 
riculum planning, therefore, is ardu- 
ous and complicated, calling for large 
amounts both of hard, practical think- 
ing and of creative imagination. 

But there are always places +o start, 
where the individual teacher can take 
hold of the curriculum-making proc- 
esses and begin to see how the new 
definition of curriculum may manifest 
itself in better practice. The main 
point is that there is nothing so eso- 
teric about curriculum planning that 
the teacher must leave it all to curric- 
ulum experts. Any teacher can think 
and plan creatively in curriculum de- 
velopment provided he understands 
the behavior experience concept here 
outlined, has some imagination, and 1s 
professionally minded enough t° 
spend some time on it. Moreover, this 
approach works with a whole twelve- 
year curriculum, or the curriculum for 
a single grade, or the curriculum for a 
single week or day. It is equally aP" 
plicable to all. What can a teacher do! 

To return to an earlier comment, 
our first task is to identify those be- 
havioral outcomes that we wish to 5° 
as the result of our teaching. You ca” 
simply ask yourself the question; 
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“What do I want my pupils to be able 
to do, what behavior patterns do I 
want them to develop, in this unit of 
teaching?” It is helpful to jot the an- 
swers down to the left of a piece of 
paper. To the right of each of these 
are to be listed, as much in detail as 
you think necessary, the projects, ac- 
tivities, and experiences which you 
think children should undergo in order 
foe each behavioral outcome 
re , asking yourself the question, 
< E could my pupils do, individ- 
ave or together, to develop this be- 
a me pattern?” In a third column, 
ose materials, pieces of equip- 
i or resources available for car- 
ying out this activity with your pu- 
an When you have compiled a com- 
te e inventory of behavioral desider- 
hn When you have exhausted your 
\gination in contriving learning ex- 
aes directed toward their devel- 
sei and have included the mate- 
ote and resources you will need, you 
ag what might be called a “curricu- 
x seg — manual which you can 
ear, time to time to direct the 
L ing of your curriculum pat- 
ern, 
in he you put these ideas to work 
e classroom with the help of the 
ys and girls, you will actually be en- 
ot in curriculum construction; for 
“© curriculum, rightly considered, is 
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what boys and girls learn and not 
what teachers teach. If, in the course 
of school living, the pupils find proj- 
ects which would be more meaningful 
and purposeful for them than those 
listed in your guide, then that is your 
cue to follow their lead. The first test 
of any experiential unit in a curricu- 
lum is whether the pupils find a pur- 
pose in it, whether it is meaningful to 
them. As soon as you can satisfy your- 
self that it answers this description, 
you can be fairly sure that it is educa- 
tionally valuable. 

As your work continues and your 
skill increases, you will have occasion 
to go back to your guide and extend it, 
improve it, or even remake it. It is not 
so much the guide that makes a cur- 
riculum as it is the understanding of 
what goes into a curriculum. But the 
guide is a first step, a helping hand— 
literally a guide in helping the teacher 
break out of the traditional lock step. 
When the classical conception of edu- 
cation is discarded and replaced by 
the modern conception, teaching 
ceases to be drudgery and promises to 
become exciting and adventurous. 
And it is by means of procedures such 
as those outlined here that teachers 
may come into possession of a more 
mature, more professionally intelli- 
gent understanding of the educative 


process itself. 


WHEN DO YOUNG PEOPLE MAKE DECISIONS 
ABOUT COLLEGE? 


LESLIE E. MOSER 


Nacogdoches, Texas 


OUNSELORS at the high-school 
level, as well as college-recruit- 
ment personnel, may profit from some 
general information relating to the 
grade levels at which young people 
make decisions about college. Data on 
this subject should help in the formu- 
lation of programs of precollege guid- 
ance in high school by indicating the 
most strategic times for the various 
phases of such programs. 

This writer administered a ques- 
tionnaire to 1,350 entering Freshmen 
at or near registration time in the fall 
of 1953. These students were entering 
three Texas colleges and universities: 
Stephen F. Austin State College, Bay- 
lor University, and Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. Among other 
questions the questionnaire posed the 
following: “(1) At what grade level did 
you decide to go to college?” “(2) At 
what grade level did you decide to 
come to this particular college?” 

In considering the following analy- 
sis of the replies to these questions, the 
reader is cautioned to remember that 
this is a limited sample; but, insofar as 
he is willing to accept these students 
as representative of a population, the 
results should be reasonably valid. It 


should be remembered also that the 
data are based on replies which are 
subject to considerable guess and ap- 
proximation. Table 1 shows the accu- 


TABLE 1 
DECISIONS, BY GRADE LEVELS, ON ATTEND- 
ING COLLEGE AND ON SELECTION OF 
COLLEGE AS REPORTED BY 1,350 COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN 


Per Cent {Per Cent Who 
Who Decided | Decided To 
Grade To Go to |Go to Specific 
College College 
Before IX. 40.4 12 ° 
Ts aration ween aoe 19.9 8.2 
es 12.4 10.6 
BL is erana oon 9.1 14.4 
SD aus comes Sis 11.7 35.8 
After high- school 
graduation....... 6.3 18.4 a 
—— ... u. — 
Total......... 99.8 100.0 


mulated per cents of students who had 
made their decisions up to the pegin- 
ning of Grade IX and the per cents by 
grades through the high-school y 
as well as per cents of postgraduat® 
decisions. 

In addition to the data presented in 
the table, the following points of — 


est may be observed, (1) About 10 per t 


cent of these students testified t 
they had decided to go to college 
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STUDENTS’ DECISIONS ABOUT COLLEGE 


the end of Grade I. (2) There were few 
decisions at the second-grade level, but 
there was a gradual and consistent 
nse in per cents through Grade IX. 
(3) The highest per cent for any one 
Erade was the 19.9 per cent who decid- 
ed at the ninth-grade level. The stu- 
dents who reported making the deci- 
Sion by the end of Grade I were, of 
course, making a subjective judgment. 
The report probably means that they 
came from homes where it was taken 
sd granted that the children would at- 
end college and does not indicate an 
actual decision by the students them- 
selves,» 
iais implications for precollege 
age may be deduced from these 
ss Most important perhaps is the 
i ation that about 40 per cent of 
a pofeee-going group of students 
ee ad not decided for college at the 
Sr em, of Grade X. This should be 
in uable information to keep in mind 
Programming high-school courses. 
large high schools which are able 
offer multiple curriculums for both 
N students who plan to go to col- 
"napas the students who do not 
we d realize that a large number of 
8 ents who will ultimately go to col- 
<a not so decided even‘at the 
3 -grade level. It is also apparent 
“wa these data that programs de- 
aie to promote serious considera- 
ë of a college education by high- 
ool students should be continued 
Sine et high school, since 11.7 pet 
the of the students represented by 
ung Study did not decide for college 
il the Senior year and 6.3 per cent 
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did not decide until after their high- 
school graduation. 

The data pertaining to the time of 
decision on the specific college present 
a very different picture. According to 
these data, 87.4 per cent decided on 
the specific college after they entered 
Grade IX, 54.2 per cent of these stu- 
dents waited until the Senior year or 
later to decide on a specific college, 
and 18.4 per cent did not decide until 
after their high-school graduation. 

The most important implication of 
these data for high-school guidance 
counselors is that precollege guidance 
toward proper consideration of college 
training, as well as toward the correct 
choice of a specific college, should be 
continuous and varied throughout the 
high-school years. 

High-school counselors should real- 
ize also that precollege guidance rela- 
tive to specific college choice should 
receive greatest emphasis during the 
Senior year. It is quite likely that the 
18.4 per cent who did not choose a 
specific college until after graduation 
did make tentative choices before 
graduation. College recruiters should 
be interested in devising means of sup- 
plying students with information 
about their colleges all along the way. 
It is a well-known fact that college- 
recruiting materials are dispensed to 
students only during their Senior year 
in high school. In view of the fact that 
about 46 per cent make specific col- 
lege decisions before the Senior year, 
some effort at recruitment may profit- 
ably be made during the earlier years 


of high school. 


A NEW TECHNIQUE IN REPORTING 
PUPIL PROGRESS 


LLOYD E. McCLEARY 
University High School, University of Illinois 


* 


UPIT-REPORTING PRACTICES have ing him discover his own capabilities, 


been under study for some time. 
The trend is toward making evalua- 
tions in terms of descriptive state- 
ments about pupil performance rather 
than assigning a mark expressed by a 
single letter or number. This develop- 
ment is educationally sound, for it 
shows promise of giving both student 
and parent a better understanding of 
student progress by pointing out spe- 
cific areas requiring improvement. 
Whether such reporting devices are 
actually used as a point of departure 
for pupil improvement has not been 
investigated directly or conclusively. 
A cursory examination of the litera- 
ture, informal observation, and expe- 
riences in three school systems indi- 
cate that teachers, parents, and pupils 
are not making adequate use of prog- 
ress reporting as an aid in improving 
the students’ development. A tech- 
nique developed at the laboratory 
school of the University of Illinois 
might give some leads to those who 
desire to make fuller use of descriptive 
pupil-reporting devices. 
Securing pupil improvement in- 
volves getting the child to understand 
his present level of development, help- 


and pointing out specific means by 
which improvement can be made. The 
purpose of reporting is to give the par- 
ent and the child an adequate under- 
standing of the child’s development 
and some guides to future improve 
ment. These devices often lack effec- 
tiveness because the parent and the 
child usually do not know the specific 
behavior upon which the evaluation is 
based. Thus, either they do not accept 
the evaluation as a valid picture of the 
child’s development, or they do not 
know what specific changes in per 
formance will effect improvement. 
Some of the standardized comments 
appearing on the progress reports use 
by the writer are: “Shows interest 3? 
increasingly mature books”; “Is de- 
veloping an interest in, and under 
standing of, the world about him ' 
“Shows development in languag’ 
skills”; “Accepts responsibility : 
“Practices good work habits”; “ony 
along well with others”; and “Take 
care of his own aad the property be 
others.” Without direction, the ° 3 
dent is not likely to be able to ani 
pret these statements in terms © 
proving his own performance °F 
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REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 


h or z ; š 
ave an intelligent discussion with his 
Parents about his progress. 


PUPIL SELF-ANALYSIS INVENTORY 


In a university laboratory school 
class discussion, at the seventh- and 
eighth-grade level, pupils were asked 
what specific behavior the teacher 
should use in judging the behavioral 
piim on the progress report. 
` lwan suggestions were listed on 
s. i under each statement taken 
ao € progress report. The specific 
i lors suggested by the class for 
de e responsibility” and “Shows 
ate opraent in language skills” are 

below as illustrations: 


How Well Do I Accept Responsibilities? 
- I treat with care the property of the 
School and of classmates. 
- Iget my work in on time. 
` I keep my locker and desk area neat 
and orderly. 
I Continue my work without a teach- 
š ms s being in the room. 
` T go where I sign out to go without 
loitering. 
a use books and magazines not re- 
A ma by special assignments. 
z carning the Language Skills as I 
i ould? 
x Í read rapidly enough to cover all my 
2 assignments. 
` I look up words I feel I will nsed to 
know and spell. 
I keep class and reading notes of the 
4 things I study. 
` My notebook is neat and kept up to 
date, 
` Tam at ease and comfortable in speak- 


Ing before the class. 
Use courtesy in conversation with 
; my classmates. 
` * enjoy leisure reading more. 
Write with neatness and good form. 


= 


wn 
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9. I put ideas into writing more easily. 
10. I spell correctly words that I use in 
writing. 
11. I can find the library materials I need 
without difficulty. 


As the class discussed each element 
on the progress report, the specific be- 
haviors which they felt made up that 
statement were listed, and the com- 
plete list was scrutinized by the teach- 
er. The teacher added some items as 
the class developed the list and agreed 
to use the statements on the list as the 
criteria for evaluating the class mem- 
bers. 

The final list was dittoed with a 
three-point scale following each item. 
The complete list was set up in inven- 
tory form as the following sample indi- 
cates, The heading, instructions, and 
first section are shown here: 


SELF-ANALYSIS INVENTORY 


To help you gain an idea of your progress 
as a student and help you to become a better 
student, evaluate yourself on the following 
statements. These are some items which you 
suggested as we went over the mid-term 
evaluations plus some items suggested by 


viser. Place a check in Column I 


your ad 
very well; check 


if you feel that you are doing 
Column II if you feel that you are average 


to satisfactory regarding the statement; 
and check Column III if you definitely need 
to improve. Think over each item carefully 
for definite reasons why you answer as you 


do. 
Am I Courteous in My Dealings 


with Others? 
1. I do not interrupt during 


discussions. 
2. I do not shout out other 


members trying to contrib- 


ute, 


TA 
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3. I consider others’ feelings 
before speaking. 

4. 1 try to keep the discussion 
moving rather than force in 
my comments. 

5. Luse normal courtesy in my 
relations with other stu- 
dents. 

6. I am pleasant and friendly 
to everyone. 

7. I do not make comments 
just to anger or upset oth- 
ers. 


A final section of the inventory 
asked what, in his opinion, was the 
greatest problem which kept the pupil 
from improving. Following are a few 
statements by the pupils which led di- 
rectly to remedial work, counseling, 


change in program, or individual work 
planned in conference: 


One of my biggest problems is getting my 
work in on time. I put my work off until the 
night before—then I work late in order to be 
prepared. 


T have a great deal of trouble with my 
reading. I do not enjoy reading because I 
think there are a lot of things that are more 
fun. I believe I could improve by reading in 
a quiet place and by not thinking or day- 
dreaming about other things. 


I feel that my major problem in school is 
that I lack courtesy. I often talk or act 
before I think. In class, this wastes time 
and might injure other people’s feelings. I 


must think about this more and not be so 
impulsive. 


One of my main problems is arguing. I 
argue with anyone. I disagree with others 
even on small matters. This habit is harm- 
ful to me but I can’t seem to overcome it. 


Because of this habit I interrupt others 
during class. 


I can’t read as fast as I should; so I don’t 
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get all the assignments read. This is my main 
difficulty for my work piles up on certain 
days; so that I can’t get it all done. 

Iam too shy to make many friends. I am 
certainly not a leader because I am easily 
pushed around, but I try to co-operate with 
my classmates. 


I have a very quick temper and instead 
of being patient when I get angry I get all 
muddled up. I have tried to prevent this but 
my temper always gets the best of me. 


This complete instrument was used 
as a self-analysis inventory, which the 
student was invited to mark prior t° 
report time. The teacher’s work copy 
of the progress report was prepared as 
usual and was given to the student to 
compare with his own evaluation. 


PUPIL-TEACHER CONFE RENCES 


After the students had completed 
the self-analysis and the teacher ie 
ports were ready, individual con K 
ences were scheduled with student 
discuss the progress report and i E 
ventory. No changes in the marking 
the progress report were made paca ces 
of these conferences. The confere” P 
did not degenerate into bargaining “be 
sions. The pupil did not come bi if, 
conference to make a case for him? a5 
and" the position of the teache" -nt 
maintained as a secure reference P ach 
for pupil judgments. The confer to 
gave the pupil the opportunity it 
(1) see his report before taking he 
home, (2) ask questions about be the 
had been evaluated, (3) compar’ op: 
teacher’s perception of his dev the 
ment with his own, (4) understa” ant 
basis of the teacher’s evaluation; 
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(5) get some specific leads for future 
improvement. 

i The conferences permitted discus- 
sion of specific behavior which would 
lead to improvement and were the 
basis for the development of many in- 
dividual study plans. Inadequacies of 
record-keeping on the part of both 
teacher and pupil appeared as samples 
of pupil work and the records from 
which the teacher’s judgment of prog- 
ress were examined. Class discussions 
Of general problems of study and rec- 
ar keeping; as revealed in the coníer- 

Nces, served as the bases of the devel- 
opment of individual reading and 
irs records kept by the pupil, a 
` of student writing, changed note- 
Dook organization, and a leisure-time 
reading file. 


RESULTS 

Miira the pupil took his report 
eee he could discuss it with his par- 
the in terms specific enough to enable 
Mit arin to evaluate his develop- 
. Several pupils indicated that 
thei no longer had fears of discussing 
r work with their parents or of 
lens their parents confer with the 
teaver Parent conferences with, the 
Pare er increased in number. Several 
o nts brought the student’s inven- 
TY to school as a basis for a confer- 
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ence because they had been unaware 
of concerns which the child evidenced 
and because they desired to assist di- 
rectly in his improvement. 

A primary outcome of the use of 
this device was identification by the 
pupil of areas in which he felt the need 
of improvement. This was an indica- 
tion to the teacher of readiness for 
learning in that area, for a prime mo- 
tivation for learning is the identifica- 
tion of inadequacy and the desire to 
overcome it. On the basis of this proce- 
dure, pupils were referred to the school 
counselor, were checked for reading 
and speech difficulties and given spe- 
cial help, were programmed into spe- 
cial classes and activities, and were di- 
rectly aided in planning study time 
and special projects. 

Experience with this technique and 
with other reporting devices indicates 
that the pupil finds little value in re- 
port cards or general behavioral state- 
ments unless he knows, and has a part 
in formulating, the specific criteria in- 
volved in each evaluation and unless 
the evaluation can be keyed directly 
to activities in the classroom. The in- 
ventory developed by this class and 
the conferences which grew out of its 
use seemed to meet this function and 
utilize the progress report for actually 


aiding pupil progress. 


AN EVALUATION OF 


EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


ACTIVITIES' 


A. PAUL HARE 


Harvard 


University 


* 


XTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES can 
take much of the time and effort 
of high-school students and faculty 
members. Consequently secondary- 
school educators have a natural con- 
cern in determining the specific values 
of these activities and the effects of 
various activities on the participants. 
The study reported in this article 
identifies effects of participation by 
college students in publication, dra- 
matic, and sports activities. These 
same effects probably result from 
high-school activities, though perhaps 
to a smaller degree. Secondary-school 
people will be interested in comparing 
their evaluations of high-school ac- 
tivities with the findings reported 
here. 

The study was conducted as part of 
the Study of Education at Princeton, 
a five-year evaluation of college life. 
Alumni who had participated in four 
activities were asked to describe some 
of the characteristics of their under- 
graduate experience and to evaluate 
the contributions that the activities 
had made to college life and to later 
occupations. The present report, since 
it is based on alumni questionnaires, 

‘Barbara Sutherland-Brown, Josephine 
Mead, Mary Louise Graham, and Dorothy 


Smith assisted in tabulating and organizing the 
data. 


has a focus similar to that of Chapin’s 
1929 study at the University of Min- 
nesota.2 The two general hypotheses 
to be tested are that extra-curriculum 
activities have educational value for 
the college student and that the effect 
of participation on members is differ- 
ent for different activities. 


METHOD 


All activities at Princeton Univer- 
sity which were not academic and not 
under the direction of the physical- 
education department were divide 
into fifteen categories, according to 
the nature of the activities. The nun” 
ber of students in each category 
ranges from 1 per cent in student gov" 


2F, Stuart Chapin, assisted by O. pet 
Mehus, Extra-curricular Activities at the, he 
versity of Minnesota. Minneapolis: University re: 
Minnesota Press, 1929, Other related studies isk. 

a) Harold C. Hand (editor), Campus AC 
ties. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co 
1938. 

b) Edward Y. Hartshorne, “Undergra i 
Society and the College Culture,” ee Š 
Sociological Review, VIII (June, 1943), 7 the 

c) Janet A. Kelley, College Life 0 ons 
Mores. New York: Bureau of Publicati 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 19 ting 

d) Willard Waller, “The Rating and D9" sy 
Complex,” American Sociological Reviews 
(October, 1937), 727-34. 

e) Rolland L. Warren, ti 
Analysis of Student Activities,” Fanc” 
Forum, V (May, 1941), 442-57. 
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ernment to 47 per cent in the eating 
clubs out of an undergraduate popu- 
lation of approximately three thou- 
sand, 

Since the Press Club was known on 
campus as an activity which played an 
important part in the preparation of 
members for their occupations after 
i ee its members and alumni were 
a ed for interviews which formed 
D. asis for a questionnaire later sent 

sample of the club's alumni. 
a questionnaire was then adapt- 
on use with other activities and 
aed a of alumni of one pub- 
` aaa (The Daily Princetonian), one 
on ic group (the Triangle Club), 
e sports club (the Outing Club). 
he. — to the Press Club, 
ey onian, Triangle, and Outing 
an ` apapuna; was 93, 82, 73, 
S qatu per cent, respectively , with an 
om onal nine questionnaires (8 per 
ia iy unanswered by Outing 
Sa as umni, who said that they had 
ee active enough to make their 
a 7s worth reporting. In addi- 
ie y the alumni questionnaire, 
See Teele a 
sO weg individual and group 1m- 
ays Ws, observations at meetings 
rehearsals, and participant ob- 


doe 
Bi local alumni felt that college life had 
Sent to since the 1920’s, questionnaires were 
W: he co graduating between 1930 and 1951, 

e she exception of men in the Outing Club. 
Class ee. of this club date from 1942, the first 
Compari uating after the club was founded. A 
A of the questionnaire responses by 
ime Tot periods indicates few changes with 
port ee but the Outing Club, whose members 
Skiing Att about 1950 the club changed from a 
Bel Ë club to one whose members had more 


Ner, 
al outdoor interests. 
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servation. Since there is a tendency 
(also noted in Chapin’s data) for the 
least active alumni to fail to respond 
to the questionnaire, this report can- 
not be considered representative of all 
men who had ever been members of 
the activities. 


NATURE OF THE ACTIVITIES 


Members of the Press Club serve as 
paid correspondents for some of the 
large newspapers and wire services. 
The median income reported by its 
alumni for the last year in the club is 
$1,067. Two competitions are held 
each year, from which approximately 
four new members are chosen, so the 
membership is always limited to 
twelve. The rigorous competition re- 
sults in a small, well-trained group. 

Over three-fourths of the members 
join because they are interested in 
writing and need money. They have 
had experience on secondary-school 
publications but feel that, in addition 
to this experience, hard work contrib- 
utes to a successful candidacy. They 
go out for one other activity, usually 
an intramural sport. 

The Daily Princetonian, a consider- 
ably larger activity, has an editorial 
staff of approximately thirty-five and 
an equal number on the business staff. 
The median income for members dur- 
ing their final year is $334, Each de- 
partment of the staff holds its own 
competitions for choosing members. 

Although the candidate for the 

4A, Paul Hare and James S. Davie, "The 
Its Use in a Study of Under- 


graduate Culture,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, XXXIX (November-December, 1954), 


81-87. 
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Princetonian is also interested in writ- 
ing, he feels that the prestige of the 
paper is an important reason for try- 
ing out for the staff. He, too, has had 
experience on a secondary-school pub- 
lication and believes that hard work 
helps one to be elected to the activity. 
Typically, he participates in one sport 
and a dramatic group. 

The function of the Triangle Club is 
the production each year of a musical 
variety show, which makes a tour dur- 
ing the Christmas vacation. The nine- 
ty or more members of the club are 
selected from those who participate in 
the annual shows. 

Most of the Triangle members join 
the club for the tour during the 
Christmas vacation, with the prestige 
of the club and interest in music given 
second place in importance. An inter- 
est in acting and staging is mentioned 
by one-quarter of the alumni. One- 
third of the men have had precollege 
experience in dramatic productions, 
and 37 per cent feel that having 
friends already in the club is impor- 
tant for election to membership. In 
addition, they usually participate in a 
sport and a musical activity. 

The Outing Club is classified as a 
sports club because its members have 
an interest in outdoor activities and 
sports which usually takes them off 
campus for week ends, frequently with 
other clubs from women’s colleges. 
The membership list at any one time 
may include sixty or more who have 
paid their dues, but only a few go on 
almost every week end. There is no 
competition for membership, although 
undergraduates who do not subscribe 
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to the ideal pattern of “no drinking, 
no dating” on trips are not encouraged 
to join. 

The Outing Club member joins, 
first, because he is interested in the 
outdoors and, second, for a specific 
Outing Club activity. Practically all 
the members have had experience in 
at least one outdoor sport before en- 
tering college, with 25 per cent or more 
having had experience in camping, 
hiking, mountain climbing, and skiing. 
The average member also takes part 
in one sport and a hobby club. 

The preceding data indicate that, 
although undergraduates tend to take 
up activities in which they have had 
some experience before entering col- 
lege, they give different reasons for 
joining and also differ in their patterns 
of participation in other activities 
while in college. 


VALUE OF THE ACTIVITIES FOR 
UNDERGRADUATES 


Alumni were asked to indicate 
whether the items on a list of possible 
contributions of the activity were ° 
“great importance,” “some impor 
tance,” or “little or no importance 
In describing the value of the activi- 
ties Here, only the contributions con- 
sidered of great importance by a 
least one-fourth of the alumni of one 
of the activities are included. 

The feeling that the activity W 
great importance in developing. é 
sense of responsibility and in learning 
to work under pressure was report? i 
by a majority of the Press Club alun? 
ni, compared with approximately one” 
third of the Princetonian and the Th 


as of 


à= —— i iii a 


— 
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angle alumni (see Table 1). The differ- 
ences are significant at the .05 level of 
confidence. 

Experience in working closely with 
others is mentioned, respectively, by 
about one-fourth of the Press Club 
and one-third of the Princetonian and 
the Triangle alumni, Although each of 
these fractions is higher than that for 
the Outing Club, only the difference 
between the Princetonian and the Out- 
ing Club is significant. 
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Press Club alumni also report that as 
members they were trained to write 
briefly and clearly and that the income 
gained from the activity was impor- 
tant. 

It appears that the activities pro- 
vide these values without interfering 
with other parts of the college pro- 
gram, since less than 25 per cent of 
alumni report serious conflict between 
membership in any of the activities 
and any other part of campus life. 


TABLE 1 
PER CENT OF ALUMNI CONSIDERING CONTRIBUTIONS OF FOUR COLLEGE 


ACTIVITIES AS OF 


GREAT IMPORTANCE 


Daily ; " 
Press Club š š Triangle Club | Outing Club 
Contribution = Princetonian ea Jæ 
(N=66) (N=68) (N=94) (N =40) 
= ae — 
Development of sense of responsibility.... 53 32 34 15 
evelopment of ability to work under pres- x: 
Rent ss sa et ee is pi sss eerie aie eee ge s 67 37 38 0 
S perience in working closely with others. 27 37 32 15 
pp iarization with University operations 39 31 3 
ortunity for social contacts with under- z 
pBttduates PEPE OT < 5” 2 r. 
Irect lead to employment in the field.. 24 12 ? 2 
eng in writing briefly and clearly 82 2 i rs 
eee while in college... i 67 6 k 7 
Scanning outdoor skills. ...- +--+ = ii * 30 
ing new sections of the country. 


* Pi 
Question not asked. 


t Nine per cent of the alumni report that they gained experience in writin) 


One-third of the Press Club and the 

rincetonian alumni also feel that the 
activity familiarized them with, Uni- 
Versity operations. Outing Club alum- 
ni stress contacts with other under- 
Classmen (as do Triangle alumni), 
learning outdoor skills, and seeing new 
Sections of the country. 

Twenty-four per cent of the Press 
Club and 12 per cent of the Prince- 
‘onian alumni report that the activity 
led directly to employment in the 
field, significantly more than the two 
Other activities, The majority of the 


g dialogue, lyrics, or music. 
OCCUPATIONAL VALUE OF ACTIVITIES 


Table 2 shows that one-third of the 
Press Club alumni are in occupations 
in which writing plays a dominant 
part. This fraction is significantly 
more than the fractions of alumni of 
the Triangle and the Outing Club, but 
not of alumni of the Princetonian, who 
are in similar occupations. In con- 
trast, 41 per cent of the Triangle alum- 
ni are in some kind of business, signifi- 
cantly more than the corresponding 
per cents of the alumni of the Press 
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Club and the Outing Club, but not 
that of alumni of the Princetonian. 
There are no significant differences in 
the proportions in professions, which 
range from 23 to 31 per cent. Almost 
a third of the Outing Club alumni are 
either in the armed service or in grad- 
uate school—a finding which probably 
results from the fact that the average 
Outing Club alumnus reporting had 
been out of college only five years 
compared with ten years for the alum- 
ni of other activities. 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO POST-COLLEGE OCCU- 
PATION, OF ALUMNI HAVING PARTICIPATED IN FOUR 
COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 
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with people, while Outing Club alumni 
feel that social contacts and learning 
to relax are important. Thirty-seven 
per cent of the Triangle alumni have 
continued their interest in the theater, 
and 85 per cent of the Outing Club 
alumni have continued their interest 
in outdoor activities. 


SUMMARY 


The response of the alumni of four 
college activities to a questionnaire 
supports the hypothesis that extra- 


` Press Daily Triangle Outing 
Qecopation Club | Princetonian| — Club Club 
Journalism, public rela- 
tions, and advertising 33 21 13 10 
š 23 31 41 25 
A 23 31 28 30 
11 9 11 30 
9 9 7 2 
E a caeca a 2 
101 101 100 99 


Eighty-six per cent of the alumni of 
the Press Club, 62 per cent of the 
Princetonian alumni, 50 per cent of the 
Triangle alumni, and 22 per cent of 
the Outing Club alumni report that 
they have used the experience gained 
in the activity in their present occu- 
pation. Seventy per cent of the Press 
Club and 38 per cent of the Prince- 
tonian alumni stress the value of their 
training in writing, with business- 
management experience rated second 
by members of the Princetonian staff. 
Triangle alumni emphasize experience 
in staging shows and getting along 


curriculum activities have educational 
value. The alumni report that the 3% 
tivities helped in developing a sense ° 
responsibility and in learning to wor 
under pressure, to work closely with 
others, and to write briefly and clear 
ly, as well as providing other values: 
Half or more of the alumni of thre? 
activities have used the experience j 
their present occupation. in 
There are significant differences a 
the values reported between acti ee 
ties, supporting the second hypo 
sis, that the effects of participati M. 
vary with the nature of the activ? 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. Tuz Supyect Fre.ps—Coneluded 


pas third and final list of selected 
references on secondary-school in- 
struction to appear in the current vol- 
ume of the School Review contains 
items dealing with the subject fields 
Not piesented in the February issue, 
namely, industrial and vocational 
arts, home economics, business educa- 
tion, music, art, and health and physi- 
cal education, The present list, like the 
first and the second, follows a defini- 
tion of “instruction” which includes 
its three main aspects of (1) curricu- 
lum, (2) methods of teaching and 
study and supervision, and (3) meas- 
urement. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL ARTS! 


WILLIAM J. MICHEELS 
University of Minnesota 


342, AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSUCIATION. 
Your Public Relations. Washington: 
American Vocational Association, 1954. 


Pp. 88. 
The first complete coverage of public re- 
for vocational- 


lations written especially 


1See also Items 659 (American Vocational 


Association), 661 (Blond), 666 (Mays), 667 
(Rose), 668 (School Shop Standards and Direc- 
tory Issue”), 669 (Silvius and Curry), an 670 
(Smith) in the list of selected references appear- 
ing in the November, 1954, issue of the Ele- 


mentary School Journal. 


343. 


344. 


345. 
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education personnel. Considers need for, 
and importance of, good community rela- 
tions; presents pointers on organizing 
for action; and describes different groups 
which a public-relations program should 
reach, along with techniques and media 
for communicating with them. Selected 
references are given on each major topic. 


BAWDEN, WILLAN T. “One Method oí 
Preparing for the Crisis in Vocational 
Education,” Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, XLUI (November, 


1954), 295-97. 

A studied consideration of the policy of 
providing federal subsidies for vocational 
education. Discusses current needs, oppo- 
sition and criticisms, teacher qualifica- 
tion, stepped-up standards, and changes 
in conditions. 

Hats, R. S. ‘Successful Teacher-Coor- 
dinator Program,” School Shop, XIV 


(December, 1954), 7, 21. * 

Describes the part-time co-operative pro- 
gram for vocational industrial education in 
one school system, with emphasis on the 
part played by the teacher-co-ordinator. 
Three case histories illustrate the values to 


students. 


HAwLey, WILLIAM B. “Planning and 
Finance in Vocational Education,” 
School Shop, XIV (November, 1954), 


11, 18. 

Discusses federal, state, and local relation- 
ships in vocational education, with empha- 
sis on planning and financing. Cites certain 
fundamentals that must be adhered to and 
considers the strengths and weaknesses of 
proposed federal legislation. 
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Larson, Mitton E. “Summer Voca- 
tional Plus—under the Dunwoody 
Plan!” School Shop, XTII (June, 1954), 
T 15. 

A staff member’s impressions of a three- 
year summer cycle for instructor improve- 
ment: one year in industry for brush-up 
training, a second year devoted to technical 
or professional education, with the third 
year spent in his own department prepar- 
ing instructional materials. 


MICHEELS, WILLIAM J. Automotive In- 
struction in Our Schools. Chicago: Na- 
tional Standard Parts Association (8 
South Michigan Avenue), 1954. Pp. 28. 
A well-illustrated booklet intended to point 
the way toward closer co-operation be- 
tween industry and schools in automotive 
instruction. Useful for guidance purposes. 
The appendix contains a long list of avail- 
able instructional materials. 


“School Shop Annual,” Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, XLIII 
(March, 1954), 1A-78A, 73-122. 


A yearly issue devoted largely to physical 
facilities for the teaching of industrial 
subjects. Includes illustrated articles on 
shop planning and modernization, lists of 
equipment and supply needs, and extensive 
advertising of tools and materials. 


SexeLY, Dezso. “Contemporary In- 
dustrial-Arts Design,” School Shop, 


* XIV (October, 1954), 16-17. 


350. 


When is furniture “functional”? When is it 
classic in design? The rules of thumb that 
characterize contemporary style are given, 
as well as simple directions for making an 
African campaign chair that is famous for 
its “functional” design. 


WippowsosN, Harotp T., and NELSON, 
Howarp F. “The ‘Sales Room’ of In- 
dustrial Arts,’ American Vocational 
J ad XXIX (February, 1954), 
15-17. 


One of a series of articles by various authors 
on the principles of planning industrial- 
arts shops. Discusses types of equipment 
and materials found in the demonstration 


351. 


we 


354. 
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and visual-aids areas under such headings 
as “Accessibility,” ‘‘Maneuverability,” 
“Projection Materials,” “Mounted Ma- 
terials,” ‘Seating Arrangements,” and 
“Special Fixtures.” 


WILBER, Gorvon O. Industrial Arts in 
General Education. Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania: International Textbook Co., 
1954 (second edition). Pp. xvi+402. 
Useful as a college textbook on the prin- 
ciples and methods of teaching industrial 
arts and as a resource tool for experienced 
teachers and administrators who wish to 
keep abreast of the current thinking re- 
garding the place of industrial arts in gen- 
eral education. 


HOME ECONOMICS? | 


LETITIA WALSH 
University of Illinois 


. DENNIS, CATHERINE T. “What Should 
We Teach about Family Life?” High 
School Journal, XXXVIII (April, 1954); 
210-13. 


Documents proposals for current empha- 
ses in homemaking and family-life educa- 
tion, with facts about major changes in 
today’s family life. 


. Hannen, Lew W. “Should Homemak- 
ing Be Offered for Boys?” High School 
Journal, XXXVII (April, 1954), 205-9 
Includes evidences of the need for home- 
making courses for boys, along with sug 
gestions for planning and evaluating Po 


sible courses in this field. 
a 


HERBST, CONSTANCE L. “Teacher- 

Pupil-Parent Planning in the Second- 

ary School,” Journal of Home Econom- 

ics, XLVI (June, 1954), 373-76. 

A sound, realistic discussion, prepared by i 
a classroom teacher in home economics, 

of the values, techniques, and results of ©” 

operative planning. 


2 See also Item 634 (Smey) in the list of select- 


ed references appearing in the November, 195% 


issue of the Elementary School Journal. 
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356. 


357, 


358, 


359, 


360. 
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JENNINGS, BERTHA. “Let's Take 
Stock!” Practical Home Economics, 
XXXIII (September, 1954), 34-35. 


A challenging discussion of the actual out- 
comes of home-economics-teaching today, 
with proposals for change presented sin- 
cerely but not dogmatically. 


Jouxson, B. Lamar. “Both... And 
22,” California Journal of Secondary 
aan, XXIX (March, 1954), 164- 
69, 


Reviews the false dichotomy 
general and vocational education that 
exists in the minds of some educators and 
laymen, and suggests concrete steps which 
any: school or college may follow in achiev- 
ing values from, and integrating contribu- 
tions of, both types. 


between 


JUVET, LORRAINE, and STEVENSON, 
Aust. “The Cost of Clothing Made by 
Students in Home Economics Classes,” 
Practical Home Economics, XXXII 
(January, 1954), 16-17. 

Reports a study showing the cost of ma- 
terials used by girls in clothing-construc- 
tion classes in Grades IX-XI. Suggests 
implications for curriculum adjustment. 


Lemma, Ruri T. “Shall We Look at 
the Woods as Well as at Trees When We 
Evaluate?” Journal of Home Economics, 
XLVI (October, 1954), 573-77. 

A summary of several years of continuous 
co-operative appraisal of home-economics 
majors in college, supplying helpful de- 
tails on goals tested, jnstruments used, and 
plans for the future. Includes a” excellent 
bibliography. 


McCurran, Bernice. “A Tale of Ten 


Teachers,” American Vocational Jour- 
nal, XXVIII (October, 1954), 15. 

A well-written and stimulating description 
of creative instructors of vocational home- 
making, illustrated with specific examples 
of inspiring school activities. 

“The Practical 


MATILLA, AUSTIN J. 
d Future,” Cal- 


Arts—Past, Present, an 


361. 


363. 


364. 
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ifornia Journal of Secondary Education 
XXIX (March, 1954), 146-54. , 
Offers a thoughtful analysis of the develop- 
ment and trends in the “practical arts” 
of home-economics, agricultural, business, 
and industrial education, and Latina 
with an explanation of the relationship 
between these and the current movement 
for life-adjustment education. 


Price, Hazer H. “Where Can I Find 
the Time?” Forecast for Home Econo- 
mists, LXX (February, 1954), 22, 66. 
A comprehensive report, based on research 
at Ohio State University, on the ways of 
teaching good management through high- 
school homemaking units. Emphasizes 
how wise selection and arrangement of 
equipment can facilitate such teaching. 


. ROSKIE, GERTRUDE. “Here's What Is 


Expected of You!” Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, XXXII (October, 1954), 24- 
25; 

Presents a pattern of role expectations oÍ 
the homemaking teacher emerging from 
pooled judgments of 516 supervisors, 
teacher trainers, supervising teachers, ad- 
ministrators, beginning teachers, parents, 
and students in eleven western states. 


SHIEBLER, HOWARD A. “Do High 
Schools Neglect the Girls?” Changing 
Times, VIII (January, 1954), 21-22. 
tains that girls are not being pre- 
pared by high schools for their role im so- 
ciety and suggests desirable emphases in 
present courses in homemaking and family 
life. Concludes with the warning that 
curriculums in high school are not likely 
to change until a broad program of home- 
making and family-life studies is whole- 
heartedly accepted in colleges. 


Main! 


Woop, MILDRED WEIGLEY. “Do We 
Select the Home and Family Values 
We Emphasize on the Basis of Tradi- 
tion or Realism?” Journal of Home 
Economics, XLVI (November, 1954), 
633-36. 

Presents, in an interesting and pungent 


style, the need for a realistic viewpoint 
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365. 


366. 


367. 
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on values and points out the dangers of 
failure to recognize that changes in 
emphases in teaching should follow socio- 
economic changes in home and family life. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


EDWIN A. SWANSON 


San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


Batsey, IROL WHITMORE. Current 
Transcription Practices in Business 
Firms. Monograph 86. Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1954. 
Pp. 66. 

Provides a comprehensive summary of 
current transcription practices in more 
than three hundred business firms. Of 
help to teachers of office training in de- 
veloping or revising their courses in ad- 
vanced stenography and transcription. 


Buiven, Bruce, Jr. The Wonderful 
Writing Machine. New York: Random 
House, Inc., 1954. Pp. xvi+236. 


Tells the story of the typewriter and its 
role in American life. 


CALLAN, JOHN H. Community Resources 


+ Handbook in Business Education. Mon- 


368. 


369. 


ograph 87. Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Co., 1954. Pp. 30. 

Suggests ways to discover and organize 
community resources and related learning 


experiences for effective use in business 
classes. 


CONDON, ARNOLD, and WELLMAN, 
Rowena. “A Challenge to Some Com- 
monly Accepted Shorthand Teaching 
Practices,” UBEA Forum, IX (Octo- 
ber, 1954), 9-11. 


A challenging article that points the way 
to better techniques in current teaching 
procedures in shorthand. 


FREEMAN; M. HERBERT, and Kann, 
GILBERT. “The Bookkeeping Practice 


Set,” Business Teacher, XXXI (April, 
1954), 13-14. 


370. 


371. 


372. 


373. 


374. 
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Describes how the bookkeeping practice 
set can be an excellent teaching and learn- 
ing aid. 


GRUBER, JosEpH (editor). Business Ed- 
ucation in Our High Schools. Brooklyn: 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1953. Pp. 220. 


Reports a survey of the business-education 
program in New York City high schools. 


Guidance Problems and Procedures in 
Business Education. Eleventh Year- 
book. New York: Published jointly by 
the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion and the National Business Teach- 
ers Association,-1954. Pp. xvi+ 294. 
(For sale by University Book Store, 
New York University.) 

Deals with guidance and its relationship to 
business education. Meaning and function 
of guidance, special guidance problems, 
guidance in the classroom and in placement 
and follow-up are suggestive of its con- 
tents. 


HAYDEN, CARLOS K. (issue editor). 
“Education for Business Efficiency in 
the Small High School,” National Bust- 
ness Education Quarterly, XXII (May, 


. 1954), 3-48. 


This special issue contains a series of ten 
articles that suggest how to develop 4° 
effective business-education program “iy 
the small high school. 


“Helping the Slow Learner,” American 
Business Education, X (May, 1954), 
212-88. 


A special issue with a helpful series of 
articles that provide suggestions for bust 
ness teachers who would improve t 
teaching efficiency in working with slow 
learners in high-school business subjects: 


heir 


Houvsz, Forest WAYNE. Factors afed- 
ing Student Achievement in Beginning 
Bookkeeping in the High School. still- 
water, Oklahoma: Oklahoma Agrict™ 
tural and Mechanical College, 1 
Pp. 96. 
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This study of factors related to pupil suc- 
cess in beginning bookkeeping was the 
winner of tht 1951 Delta Pi Epsilon re- 
search award. 


Jacons, Harry G. “Lining the Chalk- 
board in the Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing Classroom,” UBEA Forum, IX 
(December, 1954), 15-16. 

Provides information on lining the chalk- 
board in the bookkeeping and accounting 
classroom and points out that lined boards 
can aid both teachers and pupils, as well as 
improve the classroom atmosphere. 


Lroyp, Aran C. “General Business: 
Student Projects That Will Intensify 
Learnings,” Business Education World, 
XXXIV (March, 1954), 17-18. 
First, of a series of articles designed to help 
general-business teachers find ways to 
lead their pupils to work out problems and 
to practice learnings, rather than merely 
to discuss them. Excellent material for 
the project-minded teacher. 


Lomax, Paut S. “Business Educators 
Need To Look Ahead with General 
Educators,” Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, XXX (December, 1954), 111, 


134, 
A thoughtful consideration of vital prob- 
n of mutual con- 


lems of secondary educatio: 
cern to business educators and general 
educators. 


Musseratan, VERNON A. “20 Ways To 
Launch a General Business Unit,” 
Business Education World, XXXV 
(December, 1954), 14-16. 

teachers alike will be 
is review of tested sug- 
ting point for 


Supervisors and 
stimulated by th 
gestions. An excellent star 
further reading. 


“100 Summaries of Studies and Re- 


search in Business Education—1953,” 
National Business Education Quarterly, 
XXIII (October, 1954), 1-100. 

This special research issue contains classi- 
fied, single-page abstracts of many investi- 
gations of importance to all persons re- 


380. 


381. 


382. 


383. 


384. 


385. 
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sponsible for developing policies and prac- 
tices to improve business education. 


Price, Ray G. “A Five-Year Statewide 
Basic Business Program,” UBEA Fo- 
rum, VIII (March, 1954), 22-24. 

A report of progress in Minnesota in the 
last five years in the areas of basic business 
education. 


Rowe, Joun L. (chairman). “A Sym- 
posium: When, and to What Extent, 
Should Erasing Be Taught and Prac- 
ticed in Typewriting Instruction?” 
UBEA Forum, IX (November, 1954), 
9-12. 

Erasing, long a controversial subject in 
the teaching of typewriting, is considered 
by more than a dozen contributors. 


Sattow, I. Davm. “Current Thinking 
in Teaching Bookkeeping,” J ournal of 
Business Education, XXX (November, 
1954), 80-84. 

The second of two articles summarizing 
materials dealing with the teaching of 
bookkeeping that have appeared in seven 
nationally circulated business-education 
magazines during the preceding school 
year, 1953-54 in this case. 


SCHNEIDER, ARNOLD E. “New Fron- 
tier: Recordkeeping,” Business Teach- 
er, XXXI (May-June, 1954), 7-8. 
Discusses the need for an appropriate 
training program for general clerical work- 
ers and proposes basic record-keeping as 
its foundation. 


THELANDER, P. W. “Business Educa- 
tion in Life Adjustment Education,” 
Life Adjustment Education in Action— 
A Symposium, PP- 312-30. Edited by 
Franklin R. Zeran. New York 16: 
Chartwell House, Inc. (280 Madison 
Avenue), 1953. Pp. 542. 

A contribution to the literature related to 
the purposes and objectives of business 
education. ~ 


THISTLETHWAITE, R. L. “Improving 
Personality in Business Classrooms,” 
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386. 


387. 


388. 


389. 


Business Education World, XXXV (De- 
cember, 1954), 18-19. 

Describes certain personality traits that 
business teachers can help their students 
develop. One of a series of three articles, 
proposing that business teachers must 
give more attention to developing em- 
ployable personalities. 


Towne, HERBERT A. Principles of Busi- 
ness Education. New York: Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1954 (second edition). Pp. 
vi+358. 

A revision of Business Education: Basic 
Principles and Trends (first published in 
1939) which is so well done that it might 
be identified, and quite appropriately, as 
the outstanding item in this year’s list of 
selected references. 


TONNE, HERBERT A. ‘Trends in Busi- 
ness Occupations,” Journal of Business 
Education, XXIX (April, 1954), 285- 
88. 

An analysis of recently released 1950 


Census facts as they affect business edu- 
cation. 


WOODWARD, THEODORE. “The Teacher 
Shortage in Business Education,” Bal- 
ance Sheet, XXXVI (November, 1954), 
100-102. 

One of a series of four articles dealing with 
the current and anticipated shortage of 
business teachers and suggesting ways and 
means of retaining present teachers and 
of attracting new ones. 


MUSIC? 


V. HOWARD TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


Barnett, Dav. “On Musical Plans 
for Tomorrow,” Educational Music 
Magazine, XXXIII (March-April, 
1954), 6-9. 


š See also Item 592 (Cahn) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the November, 


1954, issue of the Elementary School Journal. 
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Points to a middle way between the ex- 
tremes of the directive and the nondirec- 
tive methods of teaching music. An ex- 
cellent presentation. 


Bere, Ricuanp C. (editor). “A Guide 
to Teaching Music by Television and 
Radio.” A Report of the 1952-54 Com- 
mittee on Television-Radio of the 
Music Educators National Conference. 
Chicago: Music Educators National 
Conference (64 East Jackson Boule- 


vard), 1954. Pp. 30 (mimeographed). , 


Tells how to produce music-teaching pro- 
grams for radio and television, describes 
what has already been done in several 
states, and includes a bibliography on both 
of these media of communication. 


CARTER, Jorn. “Can We Teach Appre- 
ciation of Music?” High School Journal, 
XXXVII (March, 1954), 174-78. 
Defines the place of music appreciation 
as a subject in the curriculum and pre 
sents an enlightening description of its true 
content. 


CHRISTENSEN, Lorn E. “The Problems 
of Junior High School Music Teach- 
ing,” California Journal of Educational 
Research, V (May, 1954), 111-15. 
Gives the results of an investigative SUF 
vey of the chief problems encountered bY 
teachers of junior high school music in the 
Southern California area. 


“Foundation Íor 


EARHART, WILL. 
n Edu- 


Judgments in Music Education, 
cational Music Magazine, xxx 
(January-February, 1954), 6-9. T 
Points out that music, like other aestheuc 
experiences, fulfils a spiritual need. 


zi N; “Music Ap- 
Evans, Epwarp G., Jr. “N gdi 


preciation by Television,” Music ç 
cators Journal, X LI (November-D° 
cember, 1954), 28-29, 31. n 
Describes the results of a ‘telecours’ 
on music appreciation given under a5 
auspices of the Music Division of West% 
Reserve University. 
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GRANT, Parks. “What the Music Edu- 
cator Can Learn from the Composer,” 
Music Educators Journal, XL (April- 
May, 1954), 27-28, 48. 

Dispels some prejudices about composers 
and tells how music educators and com- 
posers can be mutually helpful. 


HELPER, Joux. “A New Approach to 
Teacher Education,” Music Educators 
Journal, XLI (September-October, 
1954), 63-65. 

Describes a music core class, combining 
music history, appreciation, instrumenta- 
tion, conducting, and the playing of various 
orchestral instruments, conducted at the 
School of Music of the University of Ili- 
nois, 

Horezr, CHARLES R. “Research and 
the Music Teacher,” Music Educators 
Journal, XLI (November-December, 
1954), 20-22. 

Advocates the attitude of scientific inquiry 
and an increased interest in research 
toward the solution of practical problems in 
music education. 


Keston, Morron J. “An Experimental 
Evaluation of the Efficacy of Two 
Methods of Teaching Music Apprecia- 
tion,” Journal of Experimental Educa- 
lion, XXII (March, 1954), 215-26. 

Concludes that the method of combining 
instruction with listening to music is su- 
perior to the presentation of music alone. 


Morean, Russet VAN DYKE, and 
Hazer Nowavec. Music Education in 
Action. Chicago: Neil A. Kjos Music 
Co. (223 West Lake Street), 1954. Pp- 
vi+186. 

Presents in condensed fo 
proper to music teachers and student: 
Grades I-XII. 


NATIONAL INTERSCHOLASTIC MUSIC 
Activities COMMISSION. “Organiza- 
tion, Management and Adjudication of 
Sight Reading Contests for Bands, Or- 
chestras and Choruses.” Chicago: Mu- 
sic Educators National Conference (64 


rm the activities 
s in 
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403. 
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East Jackson Boulevard), 1954. Pp. 14 
(mimeographed). 

Suggests equipment, procedures, and 
standards of judgment for persons organiz- 
ing, managing, or participating in sight- 
reading contests. 


Rusts, Louis Jorpan. “The Curricu- 
lar Implications of Musical Experi- 
ence,” California Journal of Educational 
Research, V (January, 1954), 20-24. 
Presents results of a questionnaire ad- 
ministered to approximately nine hundred 
students in the San Francisco public 
schools. The results showed that the goals 
of technical proficiency in the elementary- 
school curriculum should be continued and 
maintained in the secondary-school cur- 
riculum for enriched musical experience 
and increased technical proficiency in 
musical performance. 


ART 


Marcor F. Hamp 
University of Chicago 


| BARKAN, M., and HAUSMAN, Jn N 


“Three Trends in High School Art,” 
NEA Journal, XLII (April, 1954), 


235-36. 

Summarizes the academic, the vocational, 
and the integrated approaches to art in- 
struction current in secondary schools. A 


good article, clarifying the problems of the 
high-school teacher of art. 


CENNINO, CENNINI. The Craftsman’s 
Handbook. Translated by Daniel V. 
Thompson, Jr. New York: Dover Pub- 
lications, Inc., 1954. Pp. xxviiit142 
with illustrations. 

Of interest as a historical document, pre- 
senting techniques used by artists in the 
fifteenth century, and as a source of tech- 
niques for present-day art classes. 


CZuRLES, S. A. “Art Room Planning for 
Today,” School Arts, LIII (February, 
1954), 21-22. 


Presents the many problems to be con- 
sidered when planning a high-school art 
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407. 


408. 


409. 
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room, such as location, display, acoustics, 
sink, tool and storage space, and gas out- 
lets. 


. EBRENZWEIG, ANTON. “ ‘The African 


Schoolboy’ Art of Cyrene,” Studio, 
CXLVIII (September, 1954), 80-83. 


Presents pictures done by North Africans 
from ages eleven to eighteen which retain 
their inspiration. Perhaps through study- 
ing these pictures, the high-school art 
teacher can learn how to get inspired re- 
sults from his students. 


FEININGER, ANDREAS. Successful Pho- 
tography. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. 250. 

A basic textbook summarizing the author’s 
years of experience, which will be of inter- 
est to both the novice and the expert. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


FRANKFURTER, ALFRED. “Political Car- 
toons Today?” Art News, LITI (Octo- 
ber, 1954), 43-50. 


Raises ten significant questions concern- 
ing the purpose of cartoons, with an eye 
to the future of the cartoon through the 
animated film and television. Illustrated 
with the best cartoons of the past decade. 


HOWELL, ALFRED H. “Student Looks 
at Life,” Design, LV (March, 1954), 
152-53. 

A discussion of the criteria of sound teach- 
ing methods that use creative freedom with 


intelligent controls along with technical 
emphasis in art. 


Lustig, ALvIN (editor). New Furniture. 
Vol. II, American Edition. Stuttgart, 
Germany: Verlag Gerd Hatje, 1953. 
(New York: George Wittenborn, Inc.) 
Pp. xvi+140 with 372 illustrations. 

A summary of the best contemporary work 
in the sphere of furniture and furniture de- 


sign. Useful as a resource manual for the 
teacher and student. 


Martz, Kart. “Decorate Clay with 


Clay,” Ceramics Monthly, I (December, 
1953), 14-15, 


411. 


412. 


413. 


414. 


415. 
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Shows how to add texture to art work with 
techniques such as incised lines, laid-on 
clay, ropes, and direct use of the fingers. 
Emphasizes individual creativity 


Naxaya, Uxicutro. Snow Crystals, 
Natural and Artificial. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xii+510 with 188 il- 
lustrations. 


The numerous plates, charts, and dia- 
grams make this scientific document 4 
bountiful sourcebook for the designer, 
craftsman, layman, and teacher. 


PRIEST, ALAN. “Japanese Motifs and 
Colorings,” American Fabrics, XXIX 
(Summer, 1954), 41-61. 


A good source of textile-design. motifs for 
the teacher and high-school student. In- 
cludes a well-illustrated history of Jap? 
nese textiles. 


ROSENBAUER, WALLACE. “Art in Sec- 
ondary Schools,” College Art Journal, 
XIV (Fall, 1954), 42-45. 

Promotes the study of the history 


as an addition to the social-studies ai 
curriculums of the high school. 


of art 
nd art 


Sarr, Laura E., and Sixcram, ROP- 
ERT B. (editors). The Arts, Oxford Jur- 
ior Encyclopaedia, Vol. XII. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. 480. 


A useful sourcebook for the teacher and 


the student, containing material on ye 
ture, drama, music, painting, sculptur is 
and architecture. The essays on art Ee 
concise, informative, and deal cone 
hensively with the styles and genres 
world art. Well illustrated. 


SMITH, CHARLES WILLIAM. Exper int 
in Relief Print Making. Charlottesv’ S 
Virginia: University of Virginia Preso 
1954. 


A stimulating illustrated presentation 7 
painting with flat surfaces modified pie 
knife, sandpaper, bristles, and Lane, 
paper surfaces. Of interest to the ase 
or student who is looking for unusual i: 


EE  ——=<£<€ © 
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418. 


419. 
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STARK, GrorcEe K. “Industrial Arts 
Can Be Creative,” School Arts, LIV 
(October, 1954), 21-24. 

Presents the dilemma of the high-school 
fine-arts program and shop programs. Con- 
cludes that art and shop should be inter- 
connecting and that, through creative de- 
Sign, the fine and the industrial arts will 
interrelate. 


“Thirty Years of Art Education in the 
Baltimore Public Schools,” Baltimore 
Bulletin of Education, XXXII (Septem- 
ber, 1954), 1-40. 

Presents in a series of articles the problems 
of art as a major subject in the high-school 
curriculum, discussing such areas as public 
relations, city planning, vocational art, 
and the place of art in the secondary-school 
curriculum, 


WINEBRENNER, KENNETH. Jewelry 
Making as an Art Expression. Interna- 
tional Textbooks in Art Education. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania: Laurel Pub- 
lishers (325 Ash Street), 1953. Pp. 182 
With 333 illustrations. 


Clear technical explanations, along with 
the emphasis on individual creative design, 
make this a useful source book for the de- 
signer, teacher, and student. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION* 


D. K. BRACE 
University of Texas 
Bocert, L. Jean. Nutrition and Physi- 


cal Fitness, Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1954 (sixth edition). Pp. 664. 


A good sourcebook written for the layman. 
HERBERT J. 
Education. 
Inc., 1954. 


Bropy, Lron, and SrACK, 
Highway Safety and Driver 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Pp. 480. 


“See also Item 649 (Educational Policies 


Commission) and 654 (Pugh) 
lected references appearing in 


in the list of se- 
the November, 
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Designed for college courses but neverthe- 
less a good reference for high-school 
classes. 


. DanrorD, Howard G. Recreation in 


the American Community. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. 464. 

Gives an insight into the general nature, 
organization, and program of public recrea- 
tion. 


DANIELS, ARTHUR S. Adapted Physical 
Education. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1954. Pp. 538. 


An excellent presentation of corrective 
physical education for the handicapped. 


Grover, ALDANA. “Social Dancing in 
Junior High School,” Journal of the 
‘American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, XXIV 
(December, 1953), 25-27. 

Suggestions on beginning and teaching so- 
cial dancing in junior high school. 


Lawpis, PAur H. Your Dating Days. 
New York: Whittlesey House, 1954. 
Pp. 156. 

A book for young people, dealing with per- 
sonal problems of adjustment between the 
sexes. 

NEWMAN, YALE J. “Recreation Leader- 
ship in Secondary Schools,” Journal of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
XXV (March, 1954), 10-11. 

An outline of a most interesting semester 
course in recreation leadership given to 


high-school Seniors. 

SrconD NATIONAL WORKSHOP ON REC- 
REATION. The Recreation Program. Chi- 
cago: Athletic Institute, Inc. (209 
South State Street), 1954. Pp. 342. 

A complete description of all phases of 
recreation-program activities, illustrated 
and replete with bibliography and re- 
sources. 

SuELpoNn, WILLIAM H. Atlas of Men. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1954. Pp. 
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428. 


429, 


430. 


Gives extensive data and instructions on 
appraising body build. 


SNYDER, RAYMOND ALBERT, and SCOTT, 
HARRY ALEXANDER. Professional Prep- 
aration in Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. 422. 

Of value in vocational guidance to ac- 
quaint students with what is involved in 
becoming a teacher or leader in these areas 
of education. 


STEINBERG, SHELDON S. “How We Met 
the Narcotics Problem,” Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, XXV 
(March, 1954), 33-34, 53. 

Tells how one school faculty conducted an 
educational program that controlled drug 
addiction among juveniles. 


Tuomrsox, CLEM W. “Teach the Real 
Facts about Smoking,” Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, XXV 
(January, 1954), 19-20. 

Contains a summary of some effects of 
smoking and a plea to teach known facts. 


431. Van Daten, DEOBOLD B., MITCHELL, 
ELMER D., and BENNETT, Bruce L. 
World History of Physical Education. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. xvi+640. 


A comprehensive treatment, tracing physi- 
cal education and its relation to general 
education through its history in many 
countries, 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


KENNETH D. NORBERG 
Sacramento Stale College 
Sacramento, California 
The following list of instructional 
motion pictures and filmstrips is limit- 
ed to recent releases not previously 
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listed in this journal. All listed motion 
pictures are 16mm sound films unless 
otherwise indicated. 


432. 


433. 


434. 


435. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL ARTS 


Industrial Arts. A series of six 10-min- 
ute films, black and white. New York: 
Young America Films, Inc., 1953-54. 


Each film describes the nature and func- 
tion of a basic woodworking tool, demon- 
strates its use, and provides information 
on its care. The titles are as follows: 
Boring and Drilling, Hand Saws, Measur- 
ing and Squaring, Planes, and Using 
Screws and Nails. 


Metalworking. A series of six filmstrips, 
black and white. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., Text Films, 1954. 


This series of filmstrips, to be used as corre- 
lated material with the textbook General 
Metals by John Lewis Feirer, deals, with 
techniques used with different types of 
metal. The individual titles are Bench 
Metal: Cutting; Bench Metal: Drilling; 
Bench Metal: Filing; Sheet Metal: Laying 
Out and Cutting; Sheet Metal: Forming and 
Seaming; and Art Metal: Making Trays and 
Bowls. 


Story of the Building of a House. A series 
of nine filmstrips, color. Long Island 
City, New York: Eye Gate House, Inc 
1954. 


Shows the various steps in the building of 
a house and explains the contributions ° 
the architect, surveyor, plumber, carpe?” 
ter, plasterer, electrician, and others. The 
titles are How It Started; Excavating He 
Cellar; Building the Foundation; Building 
the Frame of the House; Gas, Electr, 
Plumbing, and Other Installations; Further 
Installations; Completing the Outside of the 
House; Completing the Inside of the Hoists 
and The House Is Duilt. 


Home ECONOMICS 


Home Economists and Dietitians. 48 
frames, black and white. Chicago: 507 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 19 


S 
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439. Secretarial Training. A series of six 


Various job opportunities in the home- 
economics field are depicted with respect 
to such areas as required education, in- 
come, possibilities for advancement, and 
duties. 


436. Kitchen Habits. 12 minutes, color. New 


York: Government Films Department, 
United World Films, 1954. 


Produced by the United States Public 
Health Service. Emphasizes the importance 
of food sanitation and demonstrates how 
adequate precautions are taken under 
actual operating conditions in the kitchen. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


437. Do I Want To Be a Secretary? 10 min- 


utes, black and white, or color. Chica- 
go: Coronet Films, 1954. 

Reviews the necessary education, personal 
characteristics, and typical duties of a 
secretary. 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., TEXT FILMS, 


BUSINESS EDUCATION DIVISION, NEW YORK 


438. Bookkeeping. A series of six filmstrips 


in color. 1954. 


These filmstrips are to be used as corre- 
lated material with the textbook Bookkeep- 
ing Simplified by Max Herbert Freeman 
and Others, The titles are Bookkeeping 
Equation and the Balance Sheet, Use of 
Accounts and Analysis of Transactions, 
Journalizing and Posting, Preparing the 
Trial Balance, Preparing the Worksheet 
and Financial Statements, and Closing 
Entries. 


film- 
strips, black and white. 1954. 


A series of filmstrips (accompanied by 
disk recordings) to be used as correlated 
material with the textbooks A pplied Secre- 
tarial Practice by John Robert Gregg and 
Others, Secretary at Work by Madeline 
Strony and Emily Greenaway, and College 
Secretarial Procedures by Irene M. Place 
and C. B. Hicks. The titles of the individual 
strips are Gelting a Job, First Job, Secre- 
tarial Altitudes, Adjusting to the Job, Secre- 
tarial Co-operation, and Job Growth. 
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Music 

Beethoven and His Music; Mozart and 
His Music; and Schubert and His Mu- 
sic. 10 minutes each, black and white or 
color. Chicago: Coronet Films, 1954. 
Each of the films reviews the composer’s 
work against the background of his life 
and times and from the standpoint of the 
history of music. 


ART 
An Art Project—Planning a Communi- 
ty. 27 frames, black and white. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: Visual Education Con- 
sultants, Inc., 1954. 


Outlines procedures by which a group of 
students can study city planning. Demon- 
strates the construction of a model of a 
community using ordinary materials. 


Cities within Cities. 33 frames, black 
and white. Detroit, Michigan: Wayne 
University, 1954. 

Deals with the skyscraper as a form of 


modern architecture, with some discussion 
of city problems associated with tall build- 


ings. 


BAILEY FILMS, INC., HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


443. 


444. 


ENC’ 


445. 


Poster Making: Design and Technique. 
10 minutes, color. 1954. 

Illustrates the qualities of a good poster. 
Takes up the problem of lettering in re- 
gard to the total design and presents a 
step-by-step demonstration of the making 


of a complete poster. 

Poster Making: Printing by Silk Screen. 
15 minutes, color. 1954. 

Demonstrates the process of producing 


multiple copies of a poster by the silk- 
screen process. A number of tools and 


techniques are reviewed. 


YCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Painting Trees with Eliot O’Hara. 16 
minutes, color. 1954. 

The American artist, Eliot O’Hara, demon- 
strates water-color techniques for painting 
various kinds of trees. 
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Rhythm in Paint. 10 minutes, color. 
1954. 


Illustrates the meaning of rhythm in paint- 
ing. Shows how a rhythmic pattern can 
be created and used as a recurring motif. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Football Fundamentals: Blocking and 
Tackling. 11 minutes, black and white or 
color. Chicago: Coronet Films, 1954. 


Techniques of blocking and tackling are 


448. 


shown in normal and slow-motion photog- 
raphy. 

Fundamentals of Track and Field. 25 
minutes, black and white. Wilmette, 
Illinois; Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1954. 

Bob Mathias, Olympic decathlon cham- 
pion, demonstrates fundamental tech- 
niques and specific track and field events, 
including the broad jump, high jump, 
pole vault, hurdle racing, and weight 
events. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS and ARTHUR E. 
TRAXLER, Guidance Services. Chicago 10: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. xviii+-438. $4.75. 


This book is intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to the field of guidance services for 
students of education and for teachers who 
are potential counselors. The treatment is 
simple, direct, and comprehensive. It leaves 
to other volumes a technical discussion of 
tests, counseling techniques, and clinical pro- 
cedures, The book is well indexed and sup- 
plies ample suggested readings for each of its 
seventeen chapters. 

The authors state that there are five 
broad, general needs of beginning students of 
guidance, and they have organized their 
book in five parts, one for each of these gen- 
eral needs: 


1. An understanding of the point of view 
held by guidance workers, the sociological and 
psychological bases of guidance, the principles 
and aims of guidance, and the origin and history 
of guidance services. 

š 2. An introduction to, and some understand- 
ing of, the tools and techniques of guidance 
workers, 

3. An understanding 
cedures, and materials used in helpin, 
solve major problems. 

4. An understanding of the a 
a guidance program. 

5. Information about 
which guidance represents. 


of principles, pro- 
g students 


dministration of 


the future of the field 


One of the notable features of Guidance 
Services is the practical and concise way in 
which ideas and materials are presented. 
From a considerable mass of general infor- 


mation covering a wide variety of topics in 


the guidance field, the authors have chosen 
well. Especially noteworthy is the chapter on 
the history of guidance services, the discus- 
sion of counseling and interviewing in guid- 
ance work, and the four chapters on helping 
students solve educational, vocational, job- 
finding, and personal problems. 

Throughout the book the authors have 
been careful not to identify themselves with 
any point of view regarding counseling. They 
present both the directive and the nondirec- 
tive approach, with an analysis of the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages of each. Similar- 
ly, they do not overemphasize the use of 
tests in the guidance program, nor do they 
argue for any particular plan for the organi- 
zation of the guidance program. 

Perhaps the best judges of the merits of 
such a book are those for whom it was writ- 
ten, During the past semester, Guidance 
Services was the basic textbook in an intro- 
ductory course in guidance which this re- 
viewer taught. The students were experi- 
enced high-school and elementary-school 
teachers who were interested in guidance. 
When asked to prepare à critical appraisal of 
the book in terms of its helpfulness to them, 
these students gave the volume a strong rec- 
ommendation. Here are some excerpts from 


their reports: 


Its style is clear, forceful, and readable as 


well. 
The chapter on tests is the best I have seen 


for it is both comprehensive and up to date. 
It is like a well-edited newspaper; one is able 
to put one’s finger on what one wishes to read. 
Although, to a subject teacher, there seems 
to be an overemphasis on the work of the coun- 
selor, the authors continually point out that the 
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specialist and the nonspecialist staff member 
must co-operate as a team. 

I have found the book very helpful because 
it makes me conscious of the breadth of the field 
of guidance. It recognizes that there is group 
guidance as well as individual counseling. 


Judged in the light of their stated pur- 
pose, namely, to present basic concepts and 
procedures for guidance services, the authors 
have done a creditable job, and the book can 
be recommended. 

FRANK S. ENDICOTT 


Northwestern University 
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GEORGE L. Buss and WILL S. THOMPSON, 
New Senior Science. New York 3: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1954. Pp. x+642. $4.28. 


This book is designed as a textbook for the 
physical-science course that would follow a 
general course in biological science. Accord- 
ing to the Preface, “Senior science is an up- 
per-grade science course planned to meet the 
interests and needs of pupils who complete 
their formal education with graduation from 
high school” (p. v). It would be unfair to 
judge the course based on the test as a prepa- 
ration for collegiate study in engineering, 
medical sciences, or specialized work in the 
physical sciences. 

Among the specific aims of the book the 
Preface lists the following: 


1. To contribute to the understanding of the 
methods of science and of the ways in which 
progress in science is made. 

2. To provide an integrated course composed 
chiefly of physical science. To draw content 
largely from chemistry, physics, astronomy, 
geology, and meteorology, but to cut across 
such subject-matter lines with utmost freedom 
in order to develop broad topics. 

3. To emphasize practical or functional 
material. 

4. To direct special attention to the social 
implications of science and of new scientific 
discoveries. 

5. To provide a strong consumer tendency in 
areas where scientific knowledge can make suit- 
able contributions [pp. v-vi]. 
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The authors have achieved a high degree 
of success in attaining these aims. Students 
using this book conscientiously will secure 
enlarged and more accurate understandings 
of their physical environment than they 
could possibly have attained and retained 
from their junior high school study of general 
science. Another of the aims stated in the 
Preface is: 

To provide subject material somewhat less 
difficult than that of the traditional physics 
and chemistry. This statement does not neces- 
sarily mean that senior science pupils should be 
expected to do less work. Instead, it means that 
the nature of the work selected should be such 
that the pupils have more successes and a higher 
sense of accomplishment than might be the case 
in the more traditional science courses [p. vil. 


The content is definitely less matnemati- 
cal than that of the typical physics or chem- 
istry textbook, but the total task set for 
pupils is probably more difficult, more chal- 
lenging, and more functional than the tradi- 
tional courses in these subjects. 

Not all the potential users of New Senior 
Science will be satisfied with the sequence of 
the topics. Rather difficult chemical concepts 
come much before simpler physics concepts; 
for example, radioactivity is introduced on 
page 55, but Ohm’s Law and simple electric 
currents are discussed on page 350. However; 
on the whole, the content is well integrated. 

Some of the material in the final units 
dealing with problems of selecting and oper- 
ating a home and with safety and health in 
everyday life can profitably be used for 
reports by students who need the stimulation 
of immediate problems. 

Students not planning on scientific careers 
may well profit more from a study of N. eu 
Senior Science than from a single course 17 
either chemistry or physics. 

GEORGE SKEWES 
State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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Marvin D. ALCoRN, Ricuarp A. HOUSE- 
MAN, and Jim R. Scuunert, Better Teach- 
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ing in Secondary Schools. New York 17: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1954. Pp. xii+526. 
$4.25. 


The student teacher or the new teacher 
preparing for his first teaching assignment 
will find much of practical value in this book. 
Its scope is indicated in the following quota- 
tion from the Preface: 


The approach to problems of the teacher is 
asa Simply and directly, we have suggested 
ow to teach boys and girls in today’s class- 
rooms. 


The authors have tried to anticipate the 
many and varied problems which the new 
teacher will meet in his first position, and 
they stress the value in careíul planning to 
meet and solve these problems. There are 
many practical suggestions for handling the 
routine matters of classroom organization. 
As the teacher gains self-confidence in man- 
aging the pupils, he will find a great variety 
of information concerning activities and 
techniques which more experienced teachers 
have used with success. 

It is recognized that not much can be ac- 
Complished unless the teacher has the atten- 
tion of the pupils. “Because control is such 
an important problem for the teacher,” it is 
made a major topic for discussion in three 
chapters, While the authors keep constantly 
in mind the desirability of a democratic at- 
mosphere and emphasize repeatedly the need 
eS provide for individual differences, to use 
variety in classroom activities, to learn to plan 
With pupils, and to encourage pupils to de- 
velop sound standards of values, they also 
Urge that the teacher obtain the ttention 
and co-operation of the class before he at- 
tempts these more informal methods. 

Emphasis is placed upon a positive pro- 
Bram of action. The authors present many 
Suggestions for learning to know and accept 
the students, discovering and righting un- 
Satisfactory conditions which generate mal- 
adjustments, and establishing a classroom 
atmosphere in which misbehavior is reduced 


to a minimum. 
The book includes a sound treatmen 


t of 


topics usually met by beginning teachers. A 
o of these are “Planning Your Work,” 
uidance and You,” “Records—Their Use 
and Misuse,” “Co-operating in Curriculum 
Improvement,” “Developing Skill in Direct- 
ing Learning,” “Motivating the Class,” “Us- 
ing Explanations and Illustrations,” “Super- 
vising Study or Work Periods,” “Individual 
Differences,” “Working on Committees,” 
“Field Trips and Community Surveys,” 
“Sponsoring Student Activities,” “Evaluat- 
ing Student Progress,” “Growing Profession- 
ally,” “Securing a Teaching Position.” 

This reviewer has been impressed by two 
aspects of Better Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. The first is the frank recognition 
that it may be better for the new teacher to 
begin with a simple, perhaps more tradition- 
al, approach before branching out into more 
complicated methods of teaching. Adminis- 
trators have seen many new teachers trying, 
in their first weeks of teaching, to employ 
techniques which should be delayed until 
more experience has been gained. These 
authors, while showing the prospective 
teacher much of the promised land inhabited 
by master-teachers, are careful to chart the 
safe path to follow in learning how to use 
these plans. 

Another outstanding feature of the book 
is the section entitled “Evaluating Student 
Progress.” Emphasis is placed upon evalua- 
tion for the purpose of improving learning 
and instruction. Teachers are shown how to 
avoid common errors in interpreting the in- 
telligence quotient. One chapter is devoted 
administering, and scoring tests, 


to planning, 
suggestions for or- 


while another gives many 
ganizing and improving test items. These 
chapters include needed information not 
usually treated in a book of this nature. If 
every experienced teacher were to follow the 
suggestions made in these chapters, it would 
greatly improve the construction of class- 
room tests and their interpretation. 

The chapter “Growing Professionally” 
neglected to include a presentation of profes- 
sional teachers’ organizations, their contribu- 
tions to the improvement of classroom in- 
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struction, and the desirability of teachers’ 
becoming members. Some administrators of 
public schools feel that teacher-educating in- 
stitutions have neglected this important 
area. $ 

Care in organization of this book is evi- 
dent. There has been excellent use of boldface 
type, italics, and the presenting of lists of 
practical suggestions. The introductory sen- 
tences to paragraphs usually forecast what is 
to be discussed. 
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As one who has spent many years su- 
pervising classroom teachers, this reviewer 
has enjoyed reading Better Teaching in Sec- 
ondary Schools and trying to analyze its pos- 
sibilities for helping teachers improve their 
classroom instruction. While written more 
particularly for student teachers, it could be 
read with profit by experienced teachers. 

PauL W. HARNLY 
Public Schools 
Wichita, Kansas 
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S ess > 
FREE PUBLIC EDUCATION 


E rêcently announced intention of 
ee aca of some southern states 
: turn the public schools over to 
Private hands serves as an appropriate 
To for examination of the funda- 
ep merits of publicly adminis- 
ae privately administered 
lon at elementary and second- 

ary levels, 
ed, best begin by posing the 
sss. do we have free public 
Xs ation? This involves two quite 
ae and distinct questions: (1) 
i mA 1s education free to the user} why 
me not sold at a market price, with 
= individual or family free to buy 
> much or as little of it as he chooses 
n a schan (2) Must schools be pub- 
e 'y administered; must school of- 
'clals be employees of government 
eg educational policy be decided by 

€ political process? 


REASONS FOR FREE EDUCATION 


It is evident that education is free 
Primarily, though not entirely, be- 


cause its consumption confers advan- 
tages upon individuals other than the 
immediate consumer. That is, there 
is an important element of “external 
economies” in the service rendered. 
The education of one person confers 
benefits upon another for which the 
second person is willing to pay. These 
benefits are political, material, and 
cultural: education is a necessary con- 
dition for democratic citizenship; edu- 
cation serves to increase the produc- 
tive power of complementary re- 
sources; education is the base for 
cultural and social interchange. 
Further, not only is education sold 
at zero price to the consumer, but its 
consumption is positively enjoined 
upon him by the remainder of the 
society. The basis for compulsory edu- 
cation is, in part, the reverse of the 
above set of effects: a low level of po- 
litical and cultural understanding on 
the part of one individual involves 
costs or external diseconomies on 
other persons. In part, too, this in- 
junction is enforced because deliber- 
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ate refusal to take advantage of edu- 
cational opportunity is demonstrably 
contrary to the individual’s self-inter- 
est. A democratic society, founded on 
the primacy of individual welfares as 
ends of the social process, moves slow- 
ly and with understandable hesitancy 
in compelling the individual to act 
contrary to his interests as he sees 
them or as his family envisions them. 
But in critical instances it feels justi- 
fied in enjoining a degree of wisdom 
which the person or the family could 
not, for a variety of reasons, attain 
unaided. 

This brief summary does somewhat 
less than justice to the infinite rich- 
ness and variety of the educational 
function in society, but, in general, 
arguments for free schools are a series 
of appropriate variations upon the 
two themes outlined above—that of 
external economies and that of public 
enforcement of individual self-inter- 
est. 

It is useful to examine another 
basis for free education, often cited 
as one of its prime justifications, 
namely, that inequality of income and 
wealth makes such provision manda- 
tory for a democratic society. If 
progress toward income equality, or 
the appropriate combination of equal- 
ity and productivity, is a fundamental 
objective of a democratic society, that 
intent would be better achieved by an 
outright subsidy (equal to the money 
equivalent of the cost of schooling), 
which the individual family would be 
free to expend as it saw fit. The fact 
that the subsidy is given in the form 
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of education rather than general pur- 
chasing power indicates that issues 
other than equality are involved in 
such a procedure. Indeed it can be 
shown that even a society that had 
attained all the equality it could af- 
ford—in terms of whatever amount of 
productivity it would have to give up 
in exchange for it—would find free 
education a sensible policy because of 
the external economies involved. 


PUBLICLY FINANCED, PRIVATELY 
ADMINISTERED SCHOOLS 


We now take up the second ques- 
tion: Must schools be pubiicly ad- 
ministered? It is obvious that free 
schools and public administration can 
easily be separated by two devices; 
one of which would subsidize the 
supply of education, the other of 
which would subsidize the demand. À 
public grant could be given to private- 
ly operated schools as such, or 3 
certificate could be issued to the indi- 
vidual family which it would be free t° 
spend at a school of its own choosing 
The school would then exchange the 
certificate for an equivalent sum ° 
money. The second alternative has 
the merit of allowing the direct exer 
cise of individual preferences to de- 
termine what types of schools woul 
best service their interests. A 

Now, on general grounds and with 
other things the same, it is evident 
that publicly financed, privately open 
ated free education, with individu? 
choice as to type of school attended» 
would be a highly desirable arrang% 
ment within the liberal-democrat!®? 
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frame of reference. It would reduce 
the power of government, an agency of 
social choice in indirect or delegated 
form, and increase the range of direct 
individual choice. My esteemed col- 
league, Professor Milton Friedman, 
has developed such an argument in an 
essay on “The Role of Government in 
Education,” contributed to a collec- 
tion of articles in honor of Eugene 
Agger, published by Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press under the title Economics 
and the Public Interest. Other econo- 
mists from time to time have advo- 
we similar proposals. Apart from 
Pe unfortunate circumstances and 
ous motives with which it is en- 
ig south of the Mason-Dixon 
a proposal is not without justi- 
ion on grounds of social policy and 
economic efficiency. 
Ping counter the argument ad homi- 
> a statement of personal bias is 
appropriate: I am a northerner and a 
ean of a Protestant denomination 
l oes not operate, nor contem- 
Aa the operation of, church schools. 
"imapis of political realities in the 
fone hia future, I suspect that the 
ing discussion can best be re- 
hel as an examination of the ad- 
antages and disadvantages that will 
e encountered by privately operated, 
Þublicly supported schools in a small 
Minority of the southern states. But 
ìt has obvious implications in a larger 
a Let us proceed, as dispas- 
Í nately as possible, to examine a 
Ew of them. 
= already indicated, the funda- 
ental rationale for transferring edu- 
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cation from the public decision-mak- 
ing process to the private sphere is 
that it increases the freedom of choice 
of the individual or the family unit 
and reduces the authority of govern- 
ment. At a period of our history when 
every tendency seems destined to run 
in the opposite direction, this in itself 
is an achievement worthy of careful 
consideration. The administrative 
framework of the scheme would con- 
sist in the granting of certificates to 
the individual family, financed by 
whatever combination of local taxes 
plus state aid was deemed appropri- 
ate, which the family could expend on 
the type and kind of schooling it 
wished to purchase. Attendance would 
be compulsory. The private school 
would redeem the certificates for 
money, subject to its conformity to 
certain general rules for teacher cer- 
tification, building and service stand- 
ards, and other criteria. This in itself 
suggests problems; we shall return to 
them in a moment. 


ADVANTAGES IN THIS PROPOSAL 


Granted that the device has a cer- 
tain element of novelty which con- 
servatives will find repugnant, what 
clear and definite advantages could be 
anticipated from such a change in pro- 
cedure? 

Innovation.—As_ students of the 
governmental process are well aware, 
public enterprise tends to be more 
conservative, less ready to.innovate 
and experiment, than private enter- 
prise. Of course there are exceptions, 
but the general tendency toward 
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stability, inertia, and resistance to 
change on the part of government 
activities is a predictable result of the 
fact that such activities have no effec- 
tive competitors. In education in par- 
ticular, Paul R. Mort and Francis G. 
Cornell’s study, Adaptability of Public 
School Systems (New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938), 
was a devastating commentary on the 
failure of the school apparatus to 
adopt desirable innovations. Competi- 
tive private enterprise could not afford 
to overlook these opportunities. Fail- 
ure to innovate and adapt would 
result in loss of patronage and even- 
tual bankruptcy. 
Organization.—Governmental units 
are likely to be too small or too large 
for optimum efficiency. As a result of 
historical tradition and the opposition 
of vested interests, most government 
enterprises at the local level are below 
the size required for optimum effec- 
tiveness. One need hardly point out 
that the great majority of the 63,874 
administrative units in education—as 
tabulated in “Advance Estimates of 
Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools for the School Year 1954- 
55,” a report of the Research Division 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion—are a case in point. Under pri- 
vate incentives the uneconomically 
small unit would be competed out of 
business. School-district reorganiza- 
tion would be taken care of by the 
competitive market. I suspect that 
the same fate would overtake the un- 
economically large units found in a 
few of our great metropolitan centers. 
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Politics —American public educa- 
tion has been remarkably free from 
indiscriminate “political” interfer- 
ence. But there have been a few 
examples of outright expropriation of 
the school system by the local politi- 
cal machine and many examples of 
marginal harassment, ad hoc interven- 
tion, and uninformed attempts to 
legislate conformity. Under private 
auspices such conflicts would tend to 
disappear; differences of opinion over 
the content of the curriculum and the 
management of the enterprise would 
show up in the form of a transfer of 
patronage from one school enterprise 
to another. People would specialize 
in the kind of education which con- 
formed to their separate preferences- 
The school system which offered ex- 
tensive instruction in the United 
Nations would attract its appropriate 
quota of clients; those which empha- 
sized Bible-reading, or the core cur- 
riculum, progressive education, or 
traditional academic training wou 
be appropriately favored or disfavored 
by the judgment of the market. o 
course, under private as under public 
management, extreme aberrations 
from the generality of preferences ue 
the community could scarcely expect 
to meet the test of survival. AS nas 
been made abundantly clear by @ pee 
eration of scholarly research, summe 
up by Newton Edwards and Herma? 
G. Richey in The School in the Amery 
can Social Order (Boston: HoughtoP 
Mifilin Co., 1947), the school is the 1e 
flection of the society. An enterprise 
which emphasized instruction in the 
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Koran or the Communist Manifesto 
would be unlikely to be established or, 
if established, to endure. 

Individual choice —The democratic 
political process is a method of secur- 
mg uniform decision through joint 
action. The machinery of representa- 
n government operating by means 
P legislative debate and executive 
baa subject to the ultimate 
s sz of community referendum, 
atot Š a reasonable consensus on 
hich ISSUES of policy—a consensus 
Glick satisfies no one perfectly but 
“usha tolerable and tenable in the 
The c Stances of the time and place. 
Stolen Cu decision is, at worst, an 
ni aie compromise amongst con- 
tive ka. Parties and, at best, a crea- 
we synthesis which moves the com- 

hity forward to new perspectives. 
te issues a consensus must be 
the "lain out in the political arena; 
insite values,” as Newton Ed- 
Senay së aptly called them, demand 
The w. political implementation. 
Sieg coe family, to take an 
ns cet example, or the right to vote, 
instan om of religion are important 
saa inni of beliefs held in common 
autho plemented by common political 
aok rity. On other matters the com- 
i consensus runs to the effect that 
ide - and desirable to allow the 
teria, possible latitude to individual 
ion, that the individual should 
ree to choose directly and im- 
See the position he will occupy. 
mmunity referendum or delegated 
at: authority would scarcely be 
appropriate instrument for select- 
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ing the number of loaves of bread per 
week to be consumed per family. To 
be sure, a common agreement could 
be formed on this matter, but it would 
represent an arithmetic averaging of 
diverse preferences mutually unsatis- 
factory to everyone and demonstrably 
inferior to the process of direct choice 
—demonstrably inferior,” that is, 
provided the distribution of income 
under conditions of direct market 
allocation could be defended as fair 
and reasonable. 

Now, the transfer of schools to 
private hands would, in effect, trans- 
form some of the issues on which con- 
sensus must now be secured into issues 
where direct choice among diverse 
alternatives in the community is al- 
lowed to operate. Armed with the 
power to purchase education, the 
individual family would be free, sub- 
ject to transportation difficulties (or 
accessibility of the market), to choose 
the particular position it wished to 
occupy among such issues as type of 
curriculum or religious instruction. 


DANGERS IN THIS PROPOSAL 


Apart from its unfamiliarity and 
the costs of transition, there are, I 
readily recognize, a host of difficulties 
and dangers in such a proposal. Let us 
examine these as objectively as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 

Uniformity, democracy, and indi- 
vidual judgment —While many stu- 
dents of the educational process will 
be willing to grant the desirability 
and possibility of the advantages so 
far cited, they will be troubled by the 
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likelihood that such an arrangement 
will disunite and diversify us to the 
point where the society is in danger 
of relinquishing that uniformity and 
consistency of outlook on which de- 
mocracy rests. The common school, 
indubitably, is a device for securing 
uniformity of belief and knowledge. 

I am not insensible of the force of 
these arguments. I would, however, 
suggest that the locus of uniformity 
runs far deeper than the formal con- 
tent and environment of the public 
schools. To repeat: the schools are the 
reflection of the society. It is unlikely 
that private demand will purchase, or 
that private supply will offer, kinds 
of education which threaten or even 
marginally undermine the beliefs we 
hold and the knowledge and skills we 
deem essential. 

But there is a special case of this 
general argument which does pose 
troublesome questions: individuals 
who are not competent to judge the 
values involved will purchase un- 
wisely, suffer accordingly, and de- 
volve their incapacities upon the 
society in general. This argument was 
neatly and elegantly stated by John 
Stuart Mill in the final chapter of his 
Principles of Political Economy, (Bk. 
V, chap. xi, sec. 8): 

The uncultivated cannot be competent 
judges of cultivation. Those who most need 
to be made wiser and better, usually desire 
it least, and if they desired it, would be in- 
capable of finding the way to it by their own 
lights. It will continually happen, on the 
voluntary system, that, the end not being 
desired, the means will not be provided at 
all, or that, the persons requiring improve- 
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ment having an imperfect or altogether er- 
roneous conception of what they want, the 
supply called forth by the demand of the 
market will be anything but what is really 
required. Now any well-intentioned and 
tolerably civilized government may think 
without presumption that it does or ought to 
possess a degree of cultivation above the 
average of the community which it rules, 
and that it should therefore be capable of 
offering better education and better instruc- 
tion to the people, than the greater number 
of them would spontaneously demand. Edu- 
cation, therefore, is one of those things 
which it is admissible in principle that & 
government should provide for the people. 
The force of these contentions iS 
undeniable. The question is: How far 
and in what manner do they justify 
public control of the educational 
process? It is certain that not all the 
public could be so afflicted; for, if it 
were, how explain the mystery that 
private folly eventuates in collective 
wisdom? Does it do so because wë 
uniformly choose the wisest and best 
of our citizens to guide us and to 
select administrative authority whic? 
does what we would have done had wë 
known all that they know? P. 
Tocqueville was neither the first nor 
the last to observe that this is indee 
not the case (Democracy in Americt 
First Part, chap. xiii, subsection title 
“The choice of the people--- 
What assuredly exists in this instance 
is a kind of continuum along which 
people can be ranged in regard to 
their judgment of particular matters 
such as education. I am far from su 
gesting that the actual conduct of public 
affairs reflects only the mean (arithmet! 
mean, that is) understanding of the 
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body politic; but it is surely evident 
that, if turned over to unregulated 
agencies of private choice, some peo- 
Ple would select and get much better 
education than they now receive and 
others would choose much worse— 
and, unfortunately, receive it. The 
problem is how to cut off the lower end 
of the spectrum. 

It would be essential to certify and 
perhaps license teachers, to inspect 
buildings and libraries, and to estab- 
lish standards for administrators. 
Consultative services from local and 
state agencies would be available, 
and sonie inspectorial activities might 
be charged upon them. Does this 
represent an unmanageable degree of 
interference, or does it assume impos- 
sible standards of efficiency on the 
Part of public agencies and of com- 
Pliance on the part of private enter- 
prises? In principle, no; but candor 
compels acknowledgment that this is 
one of the danger points of the scheme. 
Men of good will with whom I have 
undertaken to discuss this matter 
Suggest that, under unfavorable aus- 
Pices, we might expect a repetition of 
Some of the unfortunate episodes en- 
countered in administration of the 
G.I. Bill. Many of these, however, 
Were predictable results of rapid ex- 
Pansion and temporary supervision. 

Church and state-—Now we come 
to’ the Gordian knot, education in 
church-related schools. On general 
Principles it is evident that publicly 
financed, privately operated educa- 
tion transforms the question of “re- 
ligion in the schools” from a political 
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to a market issue; instead of having to 
secure a uniform consensus thereon, 
we allow individual choice unencum- 
bered scope. This further separation 
of church and state is accomplished, 
however, by indirect contact through 
the financial nexus; taxes disbursed as 
certificates to families would find their 
way into church-related schools. 

. As matters stand at present, the 
individual parent-taxpayer is free to 
avail himself of free education by 
sending his child to the public schools. 
But private schools in general and 
church-related schools in particular 
are, so to speak, taxed by the condi- 
tions of choice facing the individual 
who contemplates sending his children 
to one of them, that is, the double 
burden he must thereby assume. Such 
a tax is inversely proportional to the 
percentage of parochial-school fami- 
lies in the community inasmuch as 
funds levied for public education are 
smaller—disregarding state taxes used 
to pay state aid—the larger the pro- 
portion of parochial students in the 
community. This subtle discourage- 
ment to religious-based education is a 
way of accomplishing indirectly what 
could or would never be done overtly 
and by announced intent. On this side 
of the Atlantic we are probably ma- 
ture enough to face up to the church- 
state issue on its merits and carry its 
resolution forward if need be. 

What effect would the suggested 
device have upon the present equilib- 
rium between church-related schools 
and other schools? Two contrary ef- 
fects may be anticipated. On the one 
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hand, the “income” effect of the sub- 
sidy or of the removal of the existing 
indirect tax would increase attendance 
in schools under religious auspices. On 
the other hand, the “substitution” 
effect of schools intermediate in char- 
acter between the present extremes of 
public secular education and of re- 
ligious education would subtract 
patronage from either of the existing 
alternatives. In somewhat more de- 
tail: if we may denote nonreligious 
education as alternative A, and 
religious education as D, choices 
presently available are between these 
extremes of the distribution. But 
under privately administered, pub- 
licly financed education, intermediate 
alternatives B and C would come into 
prominence—with varying emphasis 
upon the religious component—and 
subtract business from both A and D. 

At the present date the equilib- 
rium between parochial and public 
education is a joint result of price, 
income, and preference factors. On 
the price axis, the outcome is af- 
fected by the relative cost and quality 
of the two systems of education. On 
the income side, the most important 
factor to be reckoned with is the rising 
level of real income which, with given 
preferences and costs, means that re- 
ligious-oriented families are better 
able to purchase parochial education 
and thus probably accounts for the 
slight rise in percentage enrolled dur- 
ing the last few years. In regard to 
preference, however, the pronounced 
secular undertow of our society ren- 
ders religious education a progressive- 
ly less desirable commodity and may 
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gradually carry the entire question 
beyond the horizon of active discus- 
sion. As one who rides willingly with 
this tide, Toynbee notwithstanding, I 
should nevertheless like to suggest 
that we can easily afford to remove the 
differential and indirect tax upon 
religious education precisely because 
we are what we are. 

Segregation—We pass now from 
the Gordian knot to the Augean 
stables. As already indicated, educa- 
tion under private auspices transforms 
many of the problems of education 
from political issues into individual 
choices. As a political issue, the ques- 
tion is segregation versus desegrega- 
tion for the state as a unit. Private 
administration opens up many inter- 
mediate alternatives. Some individu- 
als and communities would voluntari- 
ly elect to attend desegregated schools; 
and it is not at all impossible that 
more actual progress would be ac 
complished by this alternative than 
under the either-or solution. Even 50, 
this may well be one of those questions 
on which a political agreement must be 
enforced. Although alternatives are 
available, those who presently incline 
to their use are, obviously, more inter- 
ested in what will be prevented than 
in what will be accomplished. The 
moral issue would remain essentially 
unchanged by the transfer from pub- 
lic to private administration ° 
schools, although racial discriminatio? 
would then be practiced by public 
money plus private administratio” 
rather than by public funds publicly 
administered. 

Normative issues aside for the mo" 
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ment, the substitution effect would 
accomplish sorie desegregation in the 
event southern schools were turned 
over to private auspices because 
preferences are by no means uniform. 
Not everyone in Georgia subscribes 
to the state’s publicly announced 
philosophy of race relations, and 
these differences would become ef- 
fectively manifest under voluntary 
alternatives. 

Monopoly.—In some communities 
the extent of the market would be too 
small to support a number of competi- 
tive educational enterprises. Precisely 
at what point this would occur de- 
pends upon the behavior of costs in 
relation to size for attendance and ad- 
ministrative units, upon transporta- 
tion costs to neighboring communities, 
upon the extent of competition at the 
Margin, and the like. In any event, 
Private monopoly and the resulting 
misallocation of resources would be a 
distinct possibility. In such instances, 
Public education would appear to be 
distinctly superior to a private mo- 
Nopoly under close public supervision. 
parin and nonprofit education.— 

ave left the most difficult problem 
to the last. The market mechanism is 
Capable of supplying high-quality 
education under profit-maximizing in- 
“entives in precisely the same fashion 
as it now provides a host of other com- 
Plex goods and services. With demand 
Subsidized, on grounds of external 
“conomies, transfer of the educational 
eet to market auspices would— 
a the market was large enough Le 
tigi out monopoly—result | in = 

Ney, } novation, and variety- To 
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be sure, the small number of vocation- 
al and correspondence-school enter- 
prises now operating under market 
incentives and visible at the margin of 
the educational apparatus produce at 
somewhat lower levels of quality and 
service. However, high-quality serv- 
ices are priced out of the market by 
the existence of subsidized nonprofit 
institutions and, of course, by public 
schools themselves. 

The chief difficulty faced by pub- 
licly financed, privately operated ele- 
mentary and secondary education is 
that it might not operate on market 
incentives and might noi attempt to 
maximize returns. For in the division 
of labor between government on the 
one hand and the market on the 
other, there exists an intermediate 
area occupied by the nonprofit insti- 
tution. Most private schools are in 
this category. They charge a price for 
their services, but, even when not 
generously supported by philanthropy, 
they seldom attempt to follow compet- 
itive price and output policies. They 
are a valuable and necessary adjunct 
to the existing apparatus of public 
education and in some cases serve a 
rather limited range of objectives 
with commendable efficiency. 

But, under unfavorable auspices, 
the nonprofit enterprise may reap the 
worst of both worlds. Not being sub- 
he discipline of the market, the 
f the services it provides and 
the efficiency with which: it does so 
often leaves much to be desired. Not 
being directly subject to political con- 
trol (employing the worc “political” 
in the broad sense), it may be insensi- 
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tive to the common consensus. 

Both these observations must be 
properly qualified: the nonprofit enter- 
prise must pay market prices for its re- 
sources, unless the individuals who 
hire themselves to it derive a sub- 
stantial psychic premium of a kind 
not elsewhere available. The nonprofit 
enterprise must be somewhat recep- 
tive to the common consensus because 
it faces the ultimate possibility of 
being absorbed or competed out by 
the formation of public institutions. 

I must confess, however, that seri- 
ous doubt as to the desirability of the 
proposal here discussed would arise if 
it could be shown that elementary and 
secondary education supplied by pri- 
vate agencies would generally tend to 
be nonprofit in orientation. Of course 
some advantages would be gained: the 
powers of government, for instance, 
would be reduced, and some increase 
in the range of direct individual choice 
would be registered. But innovation 
and reorganization would not be apt 
to proceed any more rapidly under 
nonprofit auspices than they now do 
under public control. Immunity from 
the competitive market, on the one 
hand, and from guidance by the po- 
litical decision-making process, on the 
other hand, would, at the limit and in 
Some cases, create privileged sanctu- 
aries within which mediocrity, inef- 
ficiency, and an excessive degree of 
stability would flourish in ruinous pro- 
fusion. 

True enough, existing nonprofit 
institutions, at both the elementary- 
secondary level and the university 
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level, do not always show these tend- 
encies. Indeed it is perfectly appro- 
priate to indicate that the outstanding 
universities in both undergraduate 
and graduate fields are private non- 
profit enterprises. Some of the high 
degree of excellence in their perform- 
ances is to be attributed to the vigor 
of their traditions and to the fact that 
they have attracted an unusually high 
percentage of the scarce abilities of 
the society to their service. Neither of 
these virtues could be indefinitely 
available for a new galaxy of nonprofit 
enterprises in the elementary and the 
secondary field. 


TAXES AND ADMINISTRATION 


As a final comment on the history 
and feasibility of publicly financed, 
privately administered education, 3 
question may be raised as to why such 
a device was not adopted in some 
earlier epoch of our national develop- 
ment. Many of the powers of gover 
ment have grown by public occup® 
tion of areas once entirely occupied by 
private nonprofit enterprises. ane 
private schools supported by fees 20° 
philanthropy became obviously 1- 
adequate to the task of educating t?° 
citizenry, the course of development m 
both England and America resulted i!! 
supplanting private gifts by some 
form of public levies. Both gifts an 
taxes were generally budgeted to vhe 
schools rather than to the individua E 
who attended them. Administrativ® 
machinery in the earlier period wo" ‘ 
have been unable to cope with 
issuance of redeemable certificates to 
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individual families. Under modern 
conditions, with present devices and 
some precedent in other fields, such a 
device would be a routine accom- 
plishment. 

f Indeed—though this is not essen- 
tial to the scheme—districts organized 
for purposes of voting money to 
schools could, if the law were revised 
to permit it, decide to levy local 
school taxes as an addendum to the 
federal income tax, thereby by-passing 
the notorious inadequacies of existing 
levies on property and availing them- 
selves of the administrative machinery 
of the>central government for collec- 
tion of revenues. In co-operation with 
appropriate state and county agen- 
cies, school-attendance certificates 
could be mailed to individuals by a 
local office which pooled the locally 
authorized addendum to the federal 
income tax with state aid funds, 
mailed the certificates to individuals, 
collected the certificates turned in by 
the schools, and disbursed the cor- 
responding monies to the latter. It 
would be interesting to see what 
reception such a progressive, business- 
like scheme would receive at, say, the 
forthcoming White House Conference 


on Education. 


SIDELIGHTS 


The bundle of publications which 
the editorial staff deposited at my 
door as raw matcrial for this month’s 
Section of the news notes contains 
documentation and background for 
Many of the issues touched upon in 
the proposal sketched above. 


Effect of the market.—On top of the 
pile is the latest volume of the Na- 
tional Manpower Council, A Policy 
for Skilled Manpower, published by 
Columbia University Press. It is a 
thoughtfully written appraisal of— 
among other things—the level of per- 
formance of American secondary edu- 
cation from the point of view of 
guidance and vocational training. Re- 
garding the demand side of the pic- 
ture, the Council is to be congratu- 
lated for not falling victim to the pre- 
vailing delusion that technological 
change tends to replace skilled occupa- 
tions by repetitive unskilled routine. 
The chapter on “Skill and Economic 
Development” states, “What is known 
warrants the broad generalization that 
the net effect of advances in technol- 
ogy is to increase rather than reduce 
the over-all demand for skills.” To this 
I would add that education as invest- 
ment could be governed on the supply 
side, as well as the demand side, by 
the competitive pricing process. 

Controls for nonprofit enter prises.— 
In August of 1953 the Council for 
Advancement of Secondary Educa- 
tion was formed under joint sponsor- 
ship of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals and the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau. In the 
January, 1955, issue of the Clearing 
House, Editor Forrest E. Long has 
christened this new undertaking with 
a bottle of vitriol in a brief piece en- 
titled “A New Approach to Second- 
ary Education?” The moot issue re- 
volves around the general question of 
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controls and safeguards for the forma- 
tion of nonprofit enterprises. In what 
sense, Long asks, can the Executive 
Committee speak and act “for” the 
thousands of members of the NASSP? 
Will the new research enterprise at- 
tempt to by-pass established chains 
of command in precipitous enthusi- 
asm for its particular objectives? 

Innovation.—The importance of the 
innovating factor is stressed by Earl 
J. McGrath, president of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City, in “American 
Education in Crisis,” published as the 
lead article in the January 22, 1955, 
issue of School and Society. He says: 

There are some classrooms, schools, and 
entire school systems in which there is much 
room for improvement. The inadequacies in 
these cases, however, stem gencrally not 
from innovations in content and modern 
methods of teaching, but from the very 
reverse, traditionalism. 


Teaching of religion—The progress 
of the Indianapolis plan for teaching 
elementary-school pupils about re- 
ligion will be of interest to school 
people. Integrated with seventh- and 
eighth-grade social studies, religion 
as a social force in American life is 
studied with the aid of two special 
syllabi prepared by members of the 
school instructional staff. Indicative 
of difficulties involved is the fact that 
a third document prepared by the staff 
was not approved by the school 
board’s attorney and was not used in 
the eleven pilot schools participating 
in the program. 

Desegregation—On the problem of 
desegregation, recent educational liter- 
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ature contains quite a bit of favorable 
comment on the report by Harry S. Ash- 
more, executive editor of the Arkansas 
Gazette, whose summary of research 
findings, The Negro and the Schools, 
was recently published by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. A 
Report for 1952-1954 of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, the 
sponsoring organization for Mr. Ash- 
more’s study, details the origin and 
subsequent reception of the under- 
taking and also describes the launch- 
ing of the Southern Education Report- 
ing Service. This Service, head- 
quartered at Nashville, Tennessee, is 
collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion on adjustments under way in the 
seventeen southern states affected by 
the recent Supreme Court decision. 


ProcrerR THOMSON 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED YEARBOOKS 


Adminis- The Thirty-third Year- 
trative book of the American 
relations Association of School 


Administrators was pub- 
lished in February under the title, 
Staff Relations in School Administra- 
tion. The members of the yearbook 
commission, imbued with the idea 
that administration should be a co- 
operative enterprise, have undertaken 
the task of explaining how the school 
system can be administered along 
democratic lines while still maintain- 
ing the essential qualities of orderly 
procedure and efficiency in functional 
operations. 


It 
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In keeping with its conception of 
school administration, the commission 
assumes that administration. may be 
regarded as a means of bringing about 
effective co-operation among members 
of the school staff in pursuit of the 
objectives of education. That is, the 
administrative officers in the school 
system have special responsibilities for 
stimulating other persons to con- 
tribute to the achievement of the pur- 
poses of the school as a social institu- 
tion. Throughout the book the dis- 
cussion of basic factors underlying 
co-operative enterprise is enriched by 
refererive to practices which are con- 
sistent with the philosophical founda- 
tions of functional administration. 

This yearbook may be procured 
through the office of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
(1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.) for $5.00. 


Two paris The Fifty-fourth Year- 
of NSSE book of the National 
yearbook Society for the Study of 


Education includes two 
Volumes: Part I, Modern Philosophies 
ond Education; Part IL, M. ental Health 
n Modern Education. The publica- 
tions of this series are issued in Janu- 
ary or February each year and are the 
subject of discussion at programs Pre 
sented by the National Society in con- 
nection with the annual convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. 
Part I of the present yearbook, the 


National Society’s second yearbook 
on educational philosophy, represents 
a new approach to the application of 
the concepts of general philosophy to 
the aims and practices of organized 
education. Each chapter presents a 
scholarly exposition of the tenets of 
one of the major schools of thought in 
modern philosophy, written by a dis- 
tinguished American representative of 
that school. This treatise is followed 
by the author’s translation of his 
philosophical concepts into definitive 
educational goals and appropriate ad- 
ministrative policies. By agreement 
among the philosophers contributing 
to this yearbook, the several chapters 
are so designed that the over-all dis- 
cussion of the different systems of 
philosophy is largely directed toward 
the implications of certain philo- 
sophical concepts for selected phases 
of American education: curriculum, 
methodology, the school and society, 
the school and the individual, and 
religious education. 

Part II of the Fifty-fourth Year- 
book is entitled M: ental Health in 
Modern Education. This volume ex- 
plains the reorientation of the science 
of mental hygiene from its traditional 
preoccupation with abnormality to an 
emphasis on normal child develop- 
ment and the prevention of behavior 
difficulties. The far-reaching implica- 
tions of this emphasis for education as 
well as for social welfare are explained 
in this yearbook by outstanding prac- 
titioners in the professional fields of 


education and mental health. These 
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authors describe the contributions of 
the social and the natural sciences to 
a proper understanding of the needs 
of children and youth. Further, they 
define the roles of the home, the 
school, and the community in the 
maintenance of an integrated program 
of mental health from pre-school life 
to collegiate education and onward to 
the level of successful occupational 
enterprise and effective participation 
in civic affairs. 

The two volumes of the Fifty- 
fourth Yearbook are available on 
order to the University of Chicago 
Press at $4.00 for each volume in 


cloth binding, or $3.25 in paper covers 


Guidance The 1955 Yearbook of 
in the the Association for Su- 
curriculum pervision and Curricu- 


lum Development em- 
phasizes the relation between guidance 
and teaching in line with the currently 
developing concept of a guidance- 
centered philosophy of curriculum 
construction. In the discussion of this 
relationship, the yearbook directs the 
attention of teachers to the major 
sources of information regarding the 
needs and interests of school children 
and to the basic resources of curricu- 
lum materials for use in modern 
educational programs. The over-all 
objective of this procedure is that of 
enabling classroom teachers to help 
children make suitable adjustments 
to the demands of their society. The 
hope of the yearbook committee is 
that the volume, Guidance in the Cur- 
riculum, may stimulate teachers to 
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greater interest in the functional 
relation between guidance and teach- 
ing and help them acquire more effec- 
tive skill in directing the learning 
experiences of children and youth. 

This yearbook may be purchased 
through the offices of the National 
Education Association (1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.) at $3.75. 


Learning to The Twenty-fifth Year- 
understand book of the National 
our world Council for the Social 

Studies appears under 
the title, Approaches to an Ynder- 
standing of World Affairs. This vol- 
ume is presented with the expressed 
hope that it may serve for a long time 
as a valuable guide to teachers at all 
grade levels. The twenty-two chapters 
of the book are grouped under the 
general headings: “World Tensions 
and Ways of Dealing with Them,” 
“Ways of Living in the Modern 


World,” and “Suggestions for Teach- ' 


ing an Understanding of World Af- 
fairs.” 

The problem of this yearbook is 
outlined in the first four chapters, 
which explain the varying points of 
view characteristic of different nan 
tionalities and the interests and condi- 
tions leading to enmities among na- 
tions or groups of nations. Illustra- 
tions are cited of the advancing influ- 
ences exerted by numerous interna- 
tional organizations. The eleven chap- 
ters of the second division of the book 
provide a view of the way of life of the 
peoples in the leading nations or ge0- 
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graphic areas. The seven chapters 
comprising the third section describe 
Instructional procedures designed to 
develop an understanding of interna- 
tional affairs on the part of students 
from the elementary grades to the 
Junior college. In this section emphasis 
is placed on improving the teaching of 
the social studies in the schools and 
Providing pre-service and in-service 
education for teachers in the field of 
world affairs. 

This yearbook is priced at $3.50 for 
the paper-bound edition; $4.00 for 
the cloth-bound edition. Copies may 
be ordered from the National Council 
for the Social Studies (1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). 


READING WoRKSHOP 


HE Third Annual Workshop in 

Reading will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from July 5 through 
29, 1955. It is open to classroom 
= achers, supervisors, administrators, 
librarians, instructors in teacher-train- 
Ing institutions, and remedial-reading 
teachers. ' 
_ The topics considered will be broad 
i Scope and will be based on the prob- 
ems listed by each applicant. In addi- 
tion to discussions, there will be 
demonstrations, guided reading, and 
“sports of projects completed. 

The membership of the workshop 
will be divided into several groups, 
ma with an outstanding leader. The 
Wawaq! and college group will be 

by Mrs. C. Mary Austin, of 
estern Reserve University. A special 
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section under William S. Gray’s 
leadership is planned for advanced 
students of reading. Those interested 
in remedial reading at all levels will 
work with Helen M. Robinson. Two 
other sectional leaders are Edward W. 
Dolch and Mildred C. Letton. 

Registration in the workshop is for 
one and one-half course credits, the 
equivalent of seven and one-half 
quarter hours or five semester hours 
of credit. Living accommodations 
may be secured in one of the Univer- 
sity dormitories. 

Applications for admission should 
be submitted at an early date as the 
numbers in each group will be limited 
to enable all members to participate 
in the activities. Further information 
and application blanks may be secured 
from Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
CONFERENCE 


Nineteenth Annual Guidance 
I and Personnel Conference will be 


held on Monday and Tuesday, July 
11 and 12, 1955, at the University of 
Chicago. These conferences for guid- 
ance and personnel workers at all 
Jevels in education have evolved from 
meetings in which speeches were em- 
phasized to meetings in which dis- 
cussion among all those present is 
given major emphasis. The plans for 
the 1955 conference indicate a useful 
balance between formal presentations 
and group discussions. 

One of the over-all current needs in 
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education is to co-ordinate the guid- 
ance activities of the primary and 
upper grades with those of the high- 
school level and, likewise, those of 
the high-school with those of the col- 
lege. The observing, recording, and 
reporting of the pupil’s educational, 
vocational, and social progress should 
be a continuing process from nursery 
school through college, if education is 
to become truly effective. The theme 
of this two-day conference will there- 
fore be “The Co-ordination of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Services through- 
out All Levels of Education.” 

Those in attendance may consider 
particular solutions to the problems of 
co-ordination between two levels of 
education or may discuss areas in 
which there is need for research 
studies. In order to give points of de- 
parture, the general topic has been 
divided into three subtopics, each to 
be treated separately by one of three 
work groups: (1) “Co-ordination be- 
tween Primary and Upper Grades,” 
(2) “Co-ordination between Upper 
Grades and High School,” and (3) 
“Co-ordination between High School 
and College.” 
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Questions about the conference may 
be directed to Professor Robert C. 
Woellner, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


WORKSHOP IN HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


1E Midwest Workshop in Com- 

munity Human Relations will 
meet on the University of Chicago 
campus from July 25 to August 12, 
1955. The workshop attempts to relate 
current findings in the field of group 
development and human relations to 
the problems of community groups. 
Special attention will be given to the 
problems of schools in changing neigh- 
borhoods. Training will include prac- 
tice in leadership of, and participation 
in, small face-to-face groups; diagnos- 
ing community problems; interview- 
ing; making surveys; and organizing 
and co-ordinating community action 
groups. The workshop may be taken 
for regular graduate credit. 

For further information write to 
Mrs. Bettie B. Sarchet, Training 
Center for Community Human Rela- 
tions, University of Chicago, 19 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Wuo’s WHO FOR APRIL 


<i? s of The main portion of the 
ws notes news section has been 
and articles prepared by PROCTER 
asa 'TuoxisosN, assistant pro- 
ic HERS Departments of Econom- 
hen Education at the University of 
ae 9 Dr. Thomson’s discussion is 
on y à provocative editorial on the 
onomic aspects of publicly financed, 
privately administered schools. 
o = issue we are privileged to be 
‘et >: publish three articles dealing 
Sr L % modern core program. NEL- 
tion 2 a professor of educa- 
Biker he University of Minnesota, 
eons a pecs definition of the 
and d Core and “core curriculum” 
tics ce the major characteris- 
C. TEO e core curriculum. HARRISON 
High ` r assistant superintendent, 
cation 9 Division, Board of Edu- 
siders of the City of New York, con- 
ing hi hen of the problems confront- 
differ S schools today because of wide 
och in the students’ back- 
Provi a and describes methods of 
sary ¢ re the general education neces- 
sty a evelop common values in all 
eeded s and the special education 
cial tal to develop each student’s spe- 
sht ents, Heren E. Deans, assist- 
Professor, Demonstration School, 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida, shows that the communica- 
tion skills are essential to a core cur- 
riculum and illustrates her thesis by 
citing some of the work with her own 
pupils in the Demonstration School. 
KENNETH B. Hoyr, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, State University 
of Iowa, describes a pupil-data blank 
designed to acquaint teachers with 
needed information about their pu- 
pils. Crayton M. GJERDE, associate 
rofessor of education, San Diego 
State College, San Diego, California, 
and Marvin D. ALCORN, professor of 
he same institution, 


education at t 
present a list of selected references on 


extra-class activities. 


Joun WITHALL, assist- 
ant for conferences and 
celebration, 


Reviewers 
of books 

centennial 
National Education Association of 


the United States, Washington, DG: 
community consultant, 


Committee on Human Development, 
University of Chicago. JEAN TAIR, 
zvanston T ownship 


teacher in the I 
High School, Evanston, Tllinois. BURR 
W. PHILLIPS, professor of education 


and history, University of Wisconsin. 


Jack KouGH, 


WHAT IS CORE? 


NELSON L. BOSSING 


University of Minnesota 


ITICAL of what he considers the 
“Š wanra pother about the mean- 
ing of “core,” a recent writer would 
dispose of the issue neatly thus: 
Actually, the two-period core, for which 
the core people seem willing now to settle, 
seems to be decidedly thin justification for 
the term, core program. Why not recognize 
it as an attempt to combine history and liter- 
ature into a two-period course in social 
studies? Such a move would clarify issues 
considerably. 


Almost simultaneously with the ap- 
pearance of the article quoted above, 
Dr. Harold Alberty, one of America’s 
recognized writers in the field of the 
curriculum and of the core, in an ad- 
dress before the National Conference 
of Core Teachers, at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, declared that one of several 
prevalent misconceptions of the core 
curriculum was that it represented a 
combination of two subjects taught by 
one teacher within a double class 
period. Such a combination, he ob- 
served, was nothing more than a fu- 
sion of subjects and was not core. 
Core, he insisted, was not concerned 
with traditional school subjects. 

1 Ernest E. Bayles, “Let's Take a Look at 


Core,” University of Kansas Bulletin of Educa- 
tion, IX (November, 1954), 1. 


* 


The contradictory positions of these 
two commentators on the meaning of 
the term “core” points up sharply the 
confusion that exists over the word 
“core.” Few contemporary education- 
al terms are more widely discussed or 
more generally misunderstood and 
misused. Yet a survey of the current 
writings of those curriculum special- 
ists most concerned about the “core” 
reveal a close agreement on the basi¢ 
elements of the core concept. 


WHY THE CONFUSION? 


Some aspects of this confusion are 
difficult to understand. It is hard to 
understand how the meaning long a5- 
sociated with the word “fusion” has 
come to be so widely accepted as 
synonymous with “core.” This is a 
very recent development. 

The words “correlation” and 
sion” became familiar to educator 
nearly thirty years ago as the concept’ 
that lay back of them were vigorously 
discussed. The term “core,” om” 
when used in those days, was neve! 
considered in juxtaposition with the 
terms “correlation,” or “fusion,” O" 
the ideas that these terms represented. 
“Fusion” meant the breaking-down of 
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subject lines, usually in the case of two 
subjects, and the recombination of 
their content into one subject. The 
most elemental notion of fusion in- 
volved simply the shifting of blocks of 
subject matter from two subjects into 
close proximity, where the relation- 
ships might be the more easily recog- 
nized. The opposite of the idea of fu- 
sion involved applying phases of the 
subject matter of the two courses in 
the solution of problems designed to 
bring out the subject relationships. 
Under no circumstances was the sub- 
ject matter de-emphasized. 2 

The fact that fusion courses usually 
required a double class period and 
were taught by a single teacher appar- 
ently has led to the superficial identi- 
fication of such courses with the core, 
which in its implementation usually 
involves a large block of time that, of 
necessity, replaces two or more time- 
honored subjects. At any rate, few 
schools now acknowledge the teaching 
of “fusion” courses, but, when such 
Courses are taught, they are generally 
labeled “core.” In an extended study 
completed by the Office of Education,” 
the overwhelming majority of schools 
that professed to have core programs 


did so on the basis of a combination of 


two or more subjects taught by one 
teacher and usually assigned a two- 
period block of time. Tt is little wonder 
that such a widespread identification 
of core with fusion exists, occasionally 
even on the part of some educators 

? Grace S. Wright, Core Curriculum in Public 


as Schools, p. 13. United States Office of Edu- 
ation Bulletin 1950, No. 5- 
y > 


-his experienc 


who should be better informed. How- 
ever, it is customary in areas other 
than education superficially to identi- 
fy the specific meaning expressed by a 
word with the generality of practices 
found to exist under that label. 

A second reason for this unfortu- 
nate confusion arises from the failure 
of many to understand the fundamen- 
tal differences in the conceptions of 
learning that differentiate the subject 
curriculum from the core curriculum. 
For centuries the subject curriculum 
has been based upon a theory of learn- 
ing that assumed the mind to be a sort 
of non-leakable container, in which 
could be stored much of the world’s 
accumulated knowledge. The school 
curriculum consisted of blocks of re- 
lated bits of knowledge organized into 
subjects to be taught and mastered— 
stored in the mind for future use. 
Later, when the concept of mental dis- 
cipline found wide acceptance, the em- 
phasis upon the subject-matter organ- 
ization of the curriculum was not 
basically affected. 

For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, educators have increasingly ac- 
cepted the theory that learning con- 
sists essentially in the change or modi- 
fication of the behavior patterns of the 
learner, which comes about through 
es. Thus, in educational 
circles is heard the familiar statement, 
“One learns through his experiences.” 

The school curriculum, in turn, is 
now commonly defined as consisting of 
those experiences which the child has 
jn the school and through which he 
learns, that is, by which his behavior 
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patterns are changed or modified. A 
recent research study? revealed that 
since 1930 not a curriculum writer of 
importance could be found who did 
not accept the concept of the experi- 
ence curriculum. The core is based on 
this concept. 

A third possible reason for the con- 
fusion as to the meaning of core arises 
from the need of a long transition peri- 
od in which to make the drastic 
change-over from the subject to the 
core curriculum. Many educators re- 
gard a ten-year period as not too long 
a time in which to effect such a major 
curriculum adjustment. A natural 
first step in visible change often has 
been found to be a shift to a double- 
period block of time so that teachers 
might the better focus attention upon 
pupil needs. Teachers trained and 
steeped in habits of subject-matter 
teaching find it difficult to make 
changes rapidly. The tendency of 
overenthusiastic administrators and 
teachers to label as “core” those first 
hesitant steps in the transitional phase 
has confused observers and has done 
the core idea great disservice. 

A fourth source of confusion may 
result from the fact that, historically, 
the word “core” has undergone a 
change in meaning. ‘This difficulty 
flows from the proverbial practice of 
trying to pour new wine into old 
bottles—to hold old educational terms 

3 Kenneth O. Hovet, “An Examination of 
Curriculum Research with Special Reference to 
the Development of Scope and Sequence in the 


Core Curriculum.” Unpublished Doctor’s dis- 
sertation, University of Minnesota, 1950 
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while we try to infuse them with new 
meanings. ` 

During the past century there has 
been a rapid increase in world knowl- 
edge and a corresponding increase in 
the number of new subjects added to 
the school curriculum. As our school 
population has increased and has in- 
cluded a wider representation from the 
various economic, social, and intellec- 
tual levels of our democracy, there has 
been an increased demand for a school 
curriculum to meet the needs of all. 
Some large schools that have tried to 
meet the many demands of a wide 
range of pupil interests have ‘discov- 
ered their curricular offerings often in- 
cluded two or three hundred subjects. 
Even then these schools could not 
teach all the subjects demanded. 

Very early it was recognized that no 
pupil could study all the subjects that 
were included in the curriculums of 
the larger high schools. Many educa- 
tors doubted that it was desirable for 
any pupil to attempt to study all the 
subjects of the curriculum. An impor- 
tant question arose: “Should students 
be allowed to choose the subjects that 
they wish to study, or are there some 
basic subjects which, all agree, every 
pupil should study to become an edu- 
cated efficient American citizen?” 

Educators agreed that some sub- 
jects had greater value for general 
citizenship education than others. It 
became a common practice to desig- 
nate those subjects that all should 
study as the “required” subjects or 
the “constants” of the curriculum. 
The other subjects of the curriculum 
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were called “electives” or “variables,” 
from which the pupil selected subjects 
. make up the total number needed 
or graduation. 

Frequently the term “core” was 
oe oe = courses in the curricu- 
a nents a g a 
terms. It should b arie : 
thet fies Y ° motet, however, 
a y core,” thus used, had a 
whally r and definitive meaning 
s wha in connotation from 
be ning which is, or has been, 

ciated with the concept of fusion. 


NEW APPROACH TO CURRICULUM 
THINKING 


dee ied pointed out above, there has 
ea ee, cee in the generally accept- 
tion pee of learning and in the defini- 
in th the curriculum. With the shift 
chan concept of learning to that of 

se or modification of the learner's 
throu re patterns which is produced 
lum a his experiences, the curricu- 
]šarnino become identified with these 
ricul ing experiences. The primary Cur” 
“Son, E = phasis now is placed not 
disco ia matter but rather upon 
Biches what kinds of learnings 
Most hops may be created that are 
etie likely to insure the types of ex- 
lear: noes necessary to produce in the 
ini. desired changes in his behav- 
ject: patterns. Instead of “What sub- 
w shall we teach?” the question be- 
fies What types of learning situa- 
up x should the school attempt to set 
the o insure that the pupil can have 
he Pe ng of learning experiences 
eded?” A new orientation 15 thus 


° 


made necessary toward the problem of 
curriculum essentials and nonessen- 
tials (“required” versus “electives”) 
and, oÍ necessity, a new approach to 
the meaning of “core.” 

The acceptance of the concept oí 
the curriculum as experience neces- 
sarily implies an approach to the or- 
ganization of the curriculum different 
from that which obtains in a curricu- 
lum based upon subject-matter mas- 
tery. Experiences do not occur in the 
mold in which school subjects are 
cast. Experiences tend to center in 
problem situations, and problem situ- 
ations of everyday life seldom can be 
limited to the arbitrary confines of 
traditional subject boundaries. 

An organizational plan of the cur- 
riculum based entirely upon the expe- 
rience learning approach, appropriate 
for our democratic society, would be 
concerned with two types of experi- 
ences: those designed to produce the 
kind of behavior pattern that all 
youth need to participate effectively 
as responsible citizens and those de- 
signed to develop behavioral compe- 
fy the special aptitudes 


tencies to satis 
f the individual. 


and interests o 


MEANING OF CORE 


It is here that the modern concep- 
tion of core emerges- The original use 
of the term “core” referred to a collec- 
tion of subjects in the subject-type 
curriculum that were considered es- 
sential for all pupils to study and were 
designated the “required” 
e curriculum. The:devel- 
new conception that the 


commonly 
subjects of th 
opment of the 
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curriculum should be based upon ex- 
perience learning has focused atten- 
tion upon experiences rather than sub- 
ject matter in the educative process. 
The original use of the term “core” to 
designate the “required” subjects of 
the curriculum no longer has meaning 
when used with the experience concep- 
tion of learning and the curriculum. 
In modern education, the term “core” 
has come to be applied to that part of 
the experience curriculum which refers 
to those types of experiences thought nec- 
essary for all learners in order to develo ip 
certain behavior competencies considered 
essential for effective living in our demo- 
cratic society. 

At this point it is well to look at the 
two terms associated with core, gen- 
erally loosely used and often used in- 
terchangeably, namely, “core curricu- 
lum” and “core program.” Important 
to a clear understanding of core is the 
recognition that “core” refers funda- 
mentally to an organizational form of 
the curriculum based on the experi- 
ence conception of learning. In the 
previous section of this paper atten- 
tion was called to the apparent neces- 
sity of organizing the experience cur- 
riculum into at least two major divi- 
sions: one division devoted to those 
types of experiences thought desirable 
for all; the other division devoted to 
those experiences designed to meet the 
special needs and interests of individu- 
als. When the term “core curriculum” 
is used in contemporary education, it 
applies to an organizational pattern of 
the experience curriculum in which that 
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part deemed essential for all learners to 
acquire is specifically o~ganized into a 
brogram called the “core program” and 
is closely interrelated with the rest of the 
experience curriculum both in design 
and in methods used. 

In light of the widespread confusion 
that seems to exist in the popular 
mind with regard to the meaning of 
“core,” it is of interest to note the 
thinking of a few curriculum writers 
on this issue. 

Paul R. Pierce, who gave many 
years to the development of the core- 
curriculum idea in a high school of 
which he was principal, says: “The 
core program consists of the activities 
of living necessary for all as worthy 
members of our social order.” A care- 
ful study of his point of view and the 
school program developed under his 
leadership will indicate how fully he 
accepted the experience-curriculum 
idea. 

Another writer who discusses the 
modern curriculum defines the ‘core 
as follows: 

The “core,” then, as we are using the 
term, refers to that part of the curriculum 
which takes as its major job the develop- 
ment of personal and social responsi- 


bility and competency needed by all y os 
to serve the needs of a democratic society. 


Leonard then lists what he consid- 
ers five essential characteristics of the 


*Paul R. Pierce, Developing a High School 
Curriculum, p. 129. New York: American Book 
Co., 1942. 

*J. Paul Leonard, Developing ihe Secondary 
School Curriculum, p. 396. New York: Rinehart 
& Co., 1953, 
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core. These can be summarized but 
briefly here: 


1. It utilizes the problems of personal 
and social development common to all 
youth. 

JS sa problems are developed without 
ce to subject-matter fields. Problems 
are developed in relation to crucial com- 
munity issues facing youth. All resources 
available in the community are to be drawn 
upon to develop the desired understandings 
and skills. 
. So techniques used to solve problems 
ajor teaching devicés. 
m 4. Individual and group guidance is an 
portant feature of the core program. 
si e provides for an organizational 
ae : t centers the activities of a majority 
he : oe around the development of social 
ae 4 ence, at the same time building the 
Irt the school program around individual 
erests to supplement the core work. 


In the extended discussion which in- 
volves the abbreviated statements of 
Core characteristics listed above, Leon- 
a makes clear that core based upon 

e experience-learning concept can- 
pot be superficially confused with sub- 
Ject-centered notions of “fusion,” 

broad fields,” or other curriculum 
Patterns of subject-matter emphasis. 

With reference to the widespread 

misuse of the term core to cover “fu- 


sio > A 
Sion” and “broad-fields” courses, Krug 


o ç 

fiers this trenchant comment: 

e by the 
tense be- 
workers, 
public.’ 


ee a fusion class has gon 
wilde core curriculum,” to the in 
“ayam of teachers, curriculum 

istrators, youth, and the lay 


N 
Ibid., pp. 397-400. 


p. pana A. Krug, Curriculum Planning, 
` 92. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 


Caswell, who pioneered in attempt- 
ing to set up a modified form of the 
core program, defines the core pro- 
gram as: 

A continuous, carefully planned series of 
experiences which are based on significant 


personal and social problems and which 
involve learnings of common concern to all 


youth.§ 

In 1944 the Educational Policies 
Commission, in a publication entitled 
Education for All American Youth, 
popularized the core concept through 
its advocacy of a curriculum organiza- 
tional pattern called “common learn- 
ings.” A careful study of the curricu- 
lum pattern outlined by the Commis- 
sion reveals this curriculum plan to be 
essentially that of core. The experi- 
ence conception of Jearning and of the 
curriculum is accepted as basic in the 
plan. Then those experiences which all 
youth should have in order to become 
competent citizens are organized into 
a curriculum pattern the same as core. 
But let the Commission speak for it- 
self. A few quotations will make abun- 
dantly clear the identical nature of the 
concepts of core and common learn- 
ings: 

s this title, “Common Learn- 


What doe 
that this course con- 


ings,” mean? It means A 
sists of learning experiences which everyone 


needs to have, regardless of what occupation 


he may expect to follow or where he may 


happen to live.” 
8 Hollis L. Caswell and Others, The American 
143. Eighth Yearbook of the 


High School, P- 
John Dewey Society. New York: Harper & Bros., 


1946. 
9 Educational Policies 
tion for All American Youth, 


Commission, Educa- 
, p. 252. Washington: 
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Here is a course designed to provide most 
of the learning experiences, which, it is 
believed, all young people should have in 
common in order to live happily and use- 
fully during the years of youth and grow 
into the full responsibilities of adult life.1 


A careful survey of the writings of 
those most concerned with curriculum 
and core theory leads to the conclusion 
that certain characteristics of core are 
quite generally accepted. These are 
listed below. 


MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
CORE CURRICULUM 


1. The core idea is based upon the funda- 
mental psychological principle that learning 
involves change in behavior which is brought 
about through experience. Thus the curricu- 
lum consists of those types of learning ex- 
periences most likely to produce desirable 
behavioral change. 

2. The core is organized around the types 
of problems of personal and social concern 
common to all youth in our democratic 
society, 

3. The core seeks to draw upon a wide 
range of informational sources, materials, 
and appropriate activities necessary for the 
solution of these vital problems of personal 
and social concern, Whatever in the total 
environment will contribute to the solution 
of these problems is considered “grist for the 
mill” by the alert, discerning teacher. It 
involves a complete disregard of existing 
subject-matter lines or subject-matter em- 
phasis, 

4. The core emphasizes the utilization of 
genuine problem-solving procedures and 


Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators, 1944, 
See also 1952 revised edition; the point of view is 
unchanged. 


10 Tbid., p. 248, 


techniques in the solution of personal and 
social problem situations. 

5. The core involves + ad provides for a 
wide range of co-operative curriculum plan- 
ning by teachers. The core-curriculum activi- 
ties must be seen and planned for as a whole, 
and by all teachers as a group as well as 
individually. In the core, teachers do not 
function as prima donnas within their own 
pre-empted areas but work as part of a pro- 
fessional team, contributing their gencral 
and special skills to the common goal of 
helping boys and girls develop in maximal 
degree the competencies for successful living. 

6. The core involves joint planning by 
pupils and teachers for the solution of vital 
problems. 

7. The core makes individual and group 
guidance an integral part of teaching, the 
core teacher accepting as his basic responsi- 
bility many of the major functions now 
assumed by guidance specialists and counsel- 
ors in traditionally organized schools with a 
subject-matter, compartmentalized curricu- 
lum. In the core idea, teaching and guidance 
become largely synonymous terms. 

8. The core idea involves a recognition of 
the over-all organization of thecurriculum into 
two highly integrated and interrelated 
divisions, namely, (a) the core program 
devoted to the types of problems common to 
all youth and the common competencies all 
must possess to function successfully in our 
democratic society, and (b) the section of 
the curriculum devoted to the development 
of the special concerns of pupils, in which 
individual interests, aptitudes, and abilities 
are expléred and opportunity is provided for 
development of the requisite skills for each. 
Both divisions of the curriculum are based 
squarely upon the recognition that the same 
principles of learning, teaching methods, and 
problem organization are equally essential 
and effective for both. 

9. Administratively important to the 
Success of the core idea is the provision of 
large blocks of time in the day’s schedule to 
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facilitate the maximum use of problem- 
solving processes and the use of community 
resources. à Š 
Ss important to the 
ide he guidance function of the core 
o — to provide for longer spans 
spite hie ion between core teachers and 
x rder that teachers may know the 
pupils better—their environmental back- 
s: interests, abilities, and learn- 
¿Se opment. Some schools are experi- 
ol = allowing teachers to remain as 
Sers to a group for two or more years. 


of ie! the evidence of the thinking 
es authorities, it seems 
Which mty clear that the confusions 
meant have existed with respect to the 
his ing of core have little basis 1m 

ational theory. On the essentials 
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of the core concept there is amazing 
unanimity. There is, and possibly al- 
ways will be, divergence of opinion 
both as to the best practical organiza- 
tional mold into which the core con- 
cept should be cast and as to the ques- 
tion of how rapidly and how fully the 
core-curriculum concept can be real- 
ized. These are matters on which 
much more thinking and experimen- 
tation should take place. Whether the 
core idea is to be accepted as the best 
in our educational thinking is another 
question. Education is too young and 


too little is known about the complex 


but important area of the core for us 
her in ideas 


to become crystallized eit 
or in organizational practices. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AS A COMMON SCHOOL 


HARRISON C. THOMAS 
Public Schools, New York City 


VERYONE KNOWS of the growth of 

high-school enrolments over the 
past fifty years and of the great in- 
crease coming in the near future. 
What does not seem to be so generally 
understood is one of the important 
reasons for this growth—a factor 
which has caused a radical change in 
the types of pupils entering high 
school, as well as in their number. This 
change results from the general adop- 
tion by the elementary schools of the 
practice of “continuous progress.” 


STUDENTS REPRESENT A CROSS-SEC- 
TION OF THE POPULATION 


Continuous progress means, with- 
out going into the reasons for it, that 
children are promoted from one grade 
to the next, not on the basis of an ab- 
solute level of achievement, but on the 
basis of achievement in accordance 
with the pupils’ abilities. In other 
words, children entering Grade IX do 
not necessarily have ninth-grade 
achievement; they are children who 
have been in school eight years and 
have worked up to what their teachers 
consider their own levels of ability. 
Thus, when á boy fourteen years old, 
with an intelligence quotient of 80, 
who has made continuous progress 


x 


through the grades, enters Grade IX, 
his mental age is 11.2. If he is reading 
at sixth-grade level, that is all that can 
be reasonably expected of him. Simi- 
larly, a boy of fourteen with an intelli- 
gence quotient of 120 has a mental age 
of 16.8 and should be reading at near- 
ly twelfth-grade level. 

I am not arguing that this system is 
good; personally, I think it is. The 
point that concerns us here is that it is 
the system which is now in effect and 
which seems likely to continue. 

All this adds up to the fact that the 
young people now entering the high 
schools in the United States are a 
cross-section of the entire population. 
Representing every race, creed, and 
social status, they differ widely in 
background and interests. In scholas- 
tic ability they run the gamut from 
the borders of mental deficiency to 
genius.: All of them, if we accept the 
tenets of democracy, are entitled to an 
education—not the same education, 
but the education best fitted to the 
needs and abilities of each individual. 

If the high schools are to do an ef- 
fective job with their present pupils 
and with the ever growing numbers 
that are coming, high-school people— 
teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
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eee accept the facts that the 
igh school has become a common 
a“ for all the children and that the 
. must start with each child 
a ae he is, regardless of his ability 

hievement, and help him progress 
as far as he is able. 


WHAT SHOULD HIGH SCHOOL 
DO FOR THEM? 


. should the high schools do 
this heterogeneous group? Most 
“i al agree, verbally at least, that 
help aain function of our schools is to 
oy ge people prepare themselves 
aks ao democratic citizenship, 
pase e term “citizenship” in its 
a, sense. Effective democratic 
| ae need technical skills and 
. (the more, the better), but 
E cage and skills alone will not 
eea eke citizens. Good citizens 
Po. qre ethical standards, sound 
tion udes, and social skills. The func- 
Si of the public school is the all- 
ss nd development of the child— 
i sical, emotional, social, and ethi- 
, as well as intellectual. 

ham I take issue with some of the 
L cs of the public schools—Bestor, 
a Smith, et al— who insist that 
aa development is the sole 
ee of the schools and who evi- 
TA y think that intellectual develop- 
ent comes only from a study of the 
ae disciplines. These critics 
ty al say that «standards and atti- 
a are unimportant, but they imply 
cipli these are by-products of the dis- 
i or that they should be left to 
home, the church, and community 
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agencies. However desirable this might 
be, the fact is that many homes are 
not doing the job nor are the churches 
or other agencies. Many conscientious 
parents, discovering that their child's 
standards and conduct are influenced 
as much by friends of his own age as 
by the home, have become converted 
to the idea that the school must deal 
with the whole child, not with his in- 
tellect only. 

Tf Bestor and his fellow-critics knew 
what has been going on in the schools, 
they would realize that the kind of ed- 
ucation they are advocating is exactly 
the kind that prevails in the over- 
whelming maj ority of our high schools. 
Too many schools are trying to teach 
college-entrance subjects to many 
pupils who have no interest in them 
and no ability to learn them. The con- 
sequence is that nearly two-fifths of 
the pupils who enter high school fail 
to graduate. Far from being & plot on 
the part of the teachers’ colleges to 
soften up education, the movement to 
adapt subject matter to pupils’ inter- 
ests and abilities is the work of a few 
d schools who are 
ong record of failure 


appalled by the | 
i m the kind of education 


ty of devoting more 


who see the necessi 
nt of standards 


attention to developme 
and attitudes. 
ALL NEED GENERAL EDUCATION 
The first great job of our American 
high schools, as I see it, 1s to help our 
pupils, who come with the widest 
range of backgrounds, abilities, and 
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interests, become better human beings. 
If democracy is to succeed, these 
pupils must learn to communicate 
with one another, to respect one an- 
other, and to work together. They 
must understand, so far as they are 
able, the institutions of twentieth- 
century life and must recognize their 
debt to our forefathers and to other 
peoples. They must develop whatever 
ability they have to appreciate beauty 
in literature, art, and music. They 
must learn to use critical thinking in 
solving their own problems. They 
must develop a sense of responsibility, 
individual and social. They must de- 
velop a discriminating sense of values 
and ethical standards of conduct. 
This is general education. It should 
be part of the education of every child. 


EACH NEEDS SPECIAL EDUCATION 


A society, however, is made up of 
individuals; a good society must have 
good individuals. In addition to gen- 
eral education, the schools must pro- 
vide special education to enable each 
individual pupil to pursue his own in- 
terests and to develop his own talents. 
Special education includes vocational 
education, preparation for higher edu- 
cation, and development of leisure- 
time interests. 

To realize the aims of both general 
and special education—to develop 
common values and common ideals 
among pupils of widely different in- 
terests and abilities and, at the same 
time, to get each to develop his own 
talents up to the limits of his ability— 
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is not easy. Our critics claim that, in 
trying to do both, we have done nei- 
ther. Can we do both? Some teachers 
are doing both and doing them in a 
variety of ways. 


CORE CLASSES PROVIDE GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


In some of the New York City high 
schools we have been experimenting 
for the past six years with what we 
call “core classes” as a way of 
strengthening our work in general ed- 
ucation. Each teacher of a core class 
has the class for at least two periods; 
in some cases, three. The subjects 
combined are usually English and so- 
cial studies, although we have a few 
classes in which some other subject is 
combined with one or both of these- 
This means that the teacher has half 
as many pupils as he would normally 
have and that he has them for twice 
as long a time each day. We think this 
is important because the teacher acts 
as guidance counselor for the classes he 
teaches, and one of the main require- 
ments for good guidance is that the 
teacher know the pupils. The teacher 
supplements his knowledge of the 
pupils by a study of their past records 
and of their intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests and by personal interviews 
with pupils and parents. He tries to 
substitute for the old stereotype that 
teachers and pupils are natural ene- 
mies the idea of the teacher as < 
friend and consultant in a co-operative 
enterprise. He is not expected to be an 
expert in all fields of guidance; he has 


, 
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the help of the guidance specialists in 
the school when he needs it. 

The syllabus for the core classes is 
comprised of the regular syllabi for the 
term of the two or three subjects com- 
bined in the core. The amount of the 
content covered depends largely upon 
the ability of the pupils. The teacher 
does not feel any compulsion to 

cover” every topic in the syllabus or 
to take them up in any particular 
order. He does feel an obligation to get 
Pupils to distinguish between fact and 
opinion, to challenge opinions, and to 
r eason logically. He is alert for oppor- 
tunities to start discussions involving 
standards, sound judgment, and ethi- 
cal principles. “Was this a good thing 
to do?” “How do we know whether an 
action is good or bad?” “Who de- 
cides?” are typical questions in a core 
class. 

Since the core teacher believes that 
there can be no real learning unless the 
pupil wants to learn, he spends a good 
deal of time in motivation. He tries to 
find out what pupils are interested in 
and starts from there, but he steadily 
tries to expand and broaden those in- 
terests. He de-emphasizes the use of 
marks as motivation because he knows 
that getting a good mark rather than 
Gaining real learning can easily become 
the main aim of the pupil. Core teach- 
ers use a variety of techniques, meth- 
ods, and materials, none of which is 
Peculiar to the core. Most of them 
take their classes on trips to museums, 
business places, and other points of in- 
terest as often as possible. Movies, re- 
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cordings, television and radio, news- 
papers and magazines are widely used. 
Some type of workshop organization, 
such as the unit or the committee sys- 
tem, is typical of core classes. This 
permits pupils to work together on 
common projects, to which each con- 
tributes according to his ability. Thus 
the brighter pupils are not held to the 
pace of the average, and the slower 
pupils are not discouraged because 
they cannot keep up. Along with the 
large class projects, there is opportu- 
nity for special work in small groups 
or by individuals. 

Pupil-teacher planning is perhaps 
the method most characteristic of the 
core class. Core teachers believe that 
this has great value in developing in- 
terest and also in developing a sense of 
responsibility. Pupil-teacher planning 
clarifies aims for each pupil, helps him 
to understand what he is to do, and 
how he is to do it in order to achieve 
his aim. Evaluation of each project as 
it is completed is an important part 
of pupil-teacher planning. “Did we 
accomplish our aims?” “If not, why 
not?” “What did we learn?” “Could 
we have learned more?” “How?” 
These are the questions that bring 
home responsibility- 

The teacher plays an important 
part in pupil-teacher planning. The 
fact that he acts as adviser rather than 

his responsibility. 


director increases 
His different role requires considerable 


pre-planning. Ideally, he acts as a 
member of the group, but he is recog- 
nized as the member with the most ex- 
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perience and knowledge. 

The picture that I have given of our 
core program is perhaps too idealized. 
I have told what we try to do rather 
than what we always accomplish. Of 
course we have not succeeded in doing 
everything that we hoped to do with 
all children; with some of them we 
have not succeeded at all. The core is 
not a panacea for all our problems, but 
the great majority of the persons who 
have been associated with the pro- 
gram believe that it is a sound way of 
solving some of them, 


GROUPING IN GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Some of the critics of the high 
schools have suggested ability group- 
ing as a solution to the problem of 
getting pupils to work up to their 
varying capacities. Homogeneous 
groups versus heterogeneous groups 
has long been argued in educational 
circles, and I will not attempt to re- 
open the question here. Nevertheless, 
I should like to point out that homo- 
geneous grouping is possible only in 
the larger schools and that, no matter 
how carefully groups are formed, there 
will still be wide variations of ability 
in any group. In the New Vork City 
high schools we do a great deal of 
ability grouping. Many of our teach- 
ers believe that it is necessary, al- 
though some admit that it has bad 
effects, on the bright as well as on the 
slow pupils. 

Our experience in the core program 
has convinced me personally that, if 


we are concerned with the all-round 
development of the pupil, homogene- 
ous grouping does niore harm than 
good.  General-education classes 
should, I think, be made up of pupils 
of varied abilities and varied religious, 
racial, and social backgrounds. 

In special education, where the aim 
is the development of special talents 
and interests, the nature of the course 
should determine the grouping. Bet- 
ter-than-average mental ability is 
needed for success in foreign lan- 
guages, advanced science and mathe- 
matics, stenography, accounting, and 
other skilled vocational subjects. In 
these courses a minimum standard of 
achievement should be required, the 
ablest learners being encouraged to 
achieve far above this minimum. 

The high schools have developed à 
large number of courses in which the 
less able can be successful, for ex- 
ample, practical science, general 
mathematics, clerical practice, record- 
keeping, practical nursing, home eco- 
nomics, and industrial arts. Some 
pupils are greatly interested in, and 
do well in, major art or music. 

Certain subjects, especially those 
commonly required to enter college, 
have prestige value for pupils and par- 
ents and for many teachers. Pupils are 
permitted, and sometimes encouraged; 
to elect courses in which they have 
little chance at success. The result is 
either failure and frustration for these 
pupils or a lowering of standards so 
that abler pupils are not challenged to 
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put forth their best efforts. Assessment 
of their own abilities and the choice 
of the electives suited to those abilities 
are essential parts of the guidance 
functions of general education. 


THE TEACHER IS THE KEY PERSON 
hk. ae plan for improving high- 
a ee mel the classroom teach- 
a $ key person. The overwhelm- 
"= majority of high-school teachers 
u eaters workers, sincerely try- 
thei 9 do what they consider to be 

ìr job. I think the first step must be 
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a reassessment of what their job is. 
There will be little real progress in im- 
proving high-school education until 
high-school teachers and administra- 
tors agree among themselves on the 
answers to such questions as: Is the 
high school a common school? Is gen- 
eral education the primary responsi- 
bility of the secondary, as well as the 
elementary, school? Is the concern of 
the high school mainly or solely with 
intellectual development, or “should 
the high school concern itself also with 
social and ethical development? 


THE LANGUAGE ARTS ENRICH 
THE CORE PROGRAM 


HELEN E. DEANS 
The Demonstration School, Florida State University 


Te faculty discussions of the 
core curriculum, the teacher of 
English often raises many thought- 
provoking questions. He is concerned, 
and justly so, with the finished prod- 
uct, the student. Will he receive 
enough formal English to meet the 
academic requirements for entrance to 
college? Will he learn to spell so that 
his future employer will not unduly 
criticize the school? What will happen 
to his reading? Will his culture be im- 
peded because of this new organiza- 
tion for learning? 

My purpose in writing this article is 
not to defend the core program nor 
even to answer the questions posed 
above. It is merely to show that the 
four phases of language arts need not 
be neglected in a core program and to 
illustrate this thesis by citing illustra- 
tions of the work in my own classes. 
Certainly the means of communica- 
tion—reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening—are interrelated and should 
be taught in ways that show that rela- 
tionship. However, by separating 
them, I can better illustrate that each 
has its place in a core program. 

The core curriculum is made up of 
learning activities that are considered 
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basic to the education of all students. 
This description does not presuppose 
that all pupils learn the same things 
nor even that the learning activities 
are necessarily identical for all. It 
would be foolish to attempt to study 
those basic areas, however important 
they are, unless ways are provided for 
making these areas meaningful to our 
students. The communicative skills 
play a leading role in making the core 
program meaningful to our students, 
but only to the extent that these skills 
meet the needs of each pupil in the 
class. Much effort should be made 3 
fit the experiences, materials, er 
and concepts to the interests and F 
ties of the individuals comprising t° 
class. 


INDIVIDUALIZED AND PURPOSEFUL 
1 READING 

Let us begin with reading. gon 
may it be made more individualize 
and purposeful in the core progran 

No longer does the modern teache 
expect every pupil in the class to Os 
the same books. The pupils vary es 
their interests and reading levels, JYS 
as they do in the styles and sizes = 
shoes they wear. The core teache 
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i s it necessary to have available a 
ariety of textbooks and vertical-file 
. on the*opic under study. No 
ee s. oes one textbook fit the needs 
oe entire class in science or spelling, 
example. 
Ske unit pertaining to the local 
nat Sager for instance, there may 
bids a textbook at all. Students may 
am ei for reading matter upon 
al ee and mimeographed materi- 
new Ima for the purpose of enticing 
city. Th ustries and business to the 
newspa hey may find that the local 
tion, Oan supply valuable informa- 
furnish re reports by city officials 
hens ata of worth to the study. 
S acing may be used advan- 
Class, b y by some members of the 
tions tb for others, certain adapta- 
Ments e be made. Unless adjust- 
need nn the poor readers will 
Sources f epend entirely upon other 
Views a q information, such as inter- 
teacher. audio-visual aids. The core 
mon Co, then, must realize that com- 
Since ites can be developed from 
another. iffering in nature from one 
> ep well-written books, both 
Suides f ss nonfiction, may serve as 
Y-day rd solving problems of the day- 
lems of svang of our students. Prob- 
atina] a aes development, vo- 
are ofte ICE; and personal finances 
lum, Th, studied in the core curricu- 
Vary ie A ad of books used may 
SOnality b Vay s To Improve Your Per- 
tang (M. Virginia Bailard and Ruth 
swell oo Book Co.) to J: 
allagher’s Personal Fitness 
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of the “Boy Scout Merit Badge Se- 
ries” (Boy Scouts of America). From 
the field of fiction, students may profit 
immensely by reading such books as 
Seventeenth Summer by Maureen Daly 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) or Mama’s Bank 
Account by Katherine Forbes (Har- 
court, Brace & Co.). Books about 
teen-agers and their problems con- 
tribute to self-understanding by help- 
ing the students realize that their 
problems are not peculiar to them- 
selves. These books may also be a 
means of helping some pupils develop 
new or meaningful concepts involved 
in the process of growing up. 
Personal reading interests, inde- 
pendent of the problem being studied 
in the core class, should be pursued. 
Although my students are allowed to 
go to the library during the core block 
of time whenever the need arises, they 
anticipate eagerly a weekly period for 
selecting library books. During this 
period the core teacher, the librarian, 
and classmates assist each pupil in 
finding just the kind of book he has in 
mind. Of course, students’ choices of 
books may range from one of the 
“Augustus Series” (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) or Daniel Boone by Augusta 
Stevenson (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) to 
Bulwer-Lytton’s Last Days of Pom- 
peii or Brontë’s Wuthering Heights. 
Girls’ interests in books often change 
during the school year from stories 
about horses to those about nursing 
and medicine. Some boys, on the other 
hand, can be Jed through stories about 
sports to develop their first interest in 


reading books. 
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Each child should study the best 
anthology of literature that he is able 
to comprehend. Again, in this teach- 
er’s opinion, no one basic reader an- 
swers this need. Instead of buying a 
single set of readers, a few copies of 
several sets may be ordered. Two or 
three copies of supplementary readers 
used in the three grades above and the 
three below the grade being taught 
may be borrowed for the school year. 
Many times students recognize books 
assigned to preceding grades but state 
in a matter-of-fact way that they did 
not read them in the earlier grades. 
Now they are enthusiastic about read- 
ing them. 

At the beginning of the year the 
pupils choose their own anthologies 
after silently reading short selections 
from many of the books. Sometimes 
they exchange the book of their choice 
for another after they realize they are 
omitting too many words or are failing 
to enjoy what they are reading. A class 
member may be unable to decide 
which is the best book for him. To 
help him, he and the teacher select at 
random several paragraphs to be read 
orally from the book. If the student 
makes fifteen or more errors from a 
passage of one hundred words,! the 
teacher suggests that he explore other 
books before making his choice. By 

1 Counting the number of words missed per 
hundred words is a means of measuring a pupil’s 
reading ability. According to Hugh Waskom, 
head of the Department of Psychology, Florida 
State University, a count of fifteen errors in one 
hundred words is fairly high and indicates 


that the pupil is reading on the “frustration 
level.” 
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adapting the choice of the literature 
book to the student’s reading level, 
the teacher is often able to induce him 
to read two or three books rather than 
one basic book. 

The variety of books used does not 
limit class discussion of the selections 
being read or studied. There may be 
times when the entire class is reading 
stories about sports or is studying 
poetry from as many as eight different 
literature books. Even if only a few of 
the books include materials of value to 
a core topic, ways of sharing the ma- 
terials with the entire class are pro- 
vided. For example, folklore and leg- 
ends of Latin America included in à 
few books add much to our interest 
and understanding of our southern 
neighbors. 


BUILDING BROADER VOCABULARIES 


What else can be done to improve 
the students’ reading besides helping 
them obtain material adapted to their 
level? One of the teacher’s objectives 
in any class is to increase students 
vocabularies. Lists of new words may 
be compiled by the students during 
study of a problem. 

An example of such a list, 
while studying conservation, might 1- 
clude the following: impoverished, 
abandon, rehabilitate, legumes, depleted, 
and erode. Not every word WOU pa 
new to every student, of course- Stu- 
dents who know the meanings in therr 
contexts would explore further mean” 
ings to broaden their understanding p. 
the words. They would be expected t° 
learn to spell the words. Upon comple- 


derived 
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a A this, they may compile individ- 
5 w s of new words from all areas of 
udy, such as arithmetic, art and 
science. Q) 
oS oa that the words on the 
ing list would be entirely be- 
A ka recognition and comprehen- 
a — students even with the 
toot oF e teacher. Their list for the 
a conservation might contain 
sion — as continent, region, for- 
In on n ates, tenanis, and navigable. 
Bidens ara group there will be some 
all the = X are unable to pronounce 
Seek = s. In this case the teacher 
Seal i two or three students as a 
ize r oup, teaching them to recog- 
Rc, words. Bill may be unable to 
ary ae even the initial sounds. 
Heine ances may be unable to dif- 
while t e between short is and e's 
aia KER to pronounce the words 
teicher b y. Whatever it 15, the 
Crease Nor step by step, to m- 
students, vocabulary of each of the 


RE 
ADING FOR UNDERSTANDING 


a panies ordinarily used to im- 
od se on in reading are 
and deri to help students recognize 
Eva. pertinent concepts and 
Te que Some of the more familiar 
ideas cme to be answered, main 
° iain stated, and key words to 
that T z ed. An additional technique 
ents x helpful in teaching stu- 
Svolvin solve problems is that of 
e AS understandings. These are 
Tom was se, the truths, derived 
readin gs. 
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Mary Lou, in attempting to state 
an understanding, may misinterpret 
entirely the idea of the author. Caro- 
lyn, in turn, may restate the idea cor- 
rectly in her own words. When the 
principle has been expressed orally by 
many students in their respective 
spoken vocabularies, the understand- 
ing is written by each member of the 
class as he personally would express it. 
Then the students move on to another 
principle. By the conclusion of the 
unit the students will have recorded 
the essence of their readings and study 
in a vocabulary they can understand. 
This technique, used to increase com- 
prehension in reading, is valuable also 
in developing purposeful listening— 
another effective means of learning. 


WRITING AND THE INVOLVED 
SKILLS 

Since I consider the language-arts 
program a unified subject area, I do 
not teach composition asa skill entire- 
ly isolated from the other divisions of 
communication. However, let us ex- 
amine in detail one illustration that 
shows how creative writing enhanced 
the value of a problem undertaken by 
the core class. 

An objective of both the students 
and the teacher of a unit on family life 
was to improve, in some way, the life 
at home of every boy and girl. After 
consulting his parents, each pupil 
selected a personal problem which he 
felt he might be able to solve or at 
least understand better. Students list- 
ed questions which. furnished the 
framework for analyzing their respec- 
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tive problems: “What is the exact 
problem?” “What is your part in 
bringing this problem about?” “What 
is the point of view of your parents?” 
There were many more. Much reading 
and discussion were engaged in at this 
point of the study. 

The written answers to the ques- 
tions pertaining to each problem made 
several pages of pertinent material. 
Possible solutions to the problems 
were evolved, but the students still 
overlooked the personal application of 
the solutions. How could the teacher 
help them apply this knowledge to 
their everyday living? She suggested 
they write a story in which they would 
analyze their problems. They liked 
this. 

After many suggestions and rejec- 
tions of appropriate titles, the pupils 
decided on “Life with the Levys,” 
naming the family for the persons who 
had previously resided in the house in 
which the students were temporarily 
holding classes. The fictional family 
included both parents, two sisters, 
three and twelve years old, and two 
brothers, ten and thirteen. These per- 
sons took on lifelike characteristics as 
the students selected names and nick- 
names for each member of the Levy 
family. The material that he had pre- 
viously written was returned to each 
student to be put in story form. While 
writing, each became a twelve- or thir- 
teen-year-old brother or sister in the 
family. Mr. Levy was no longer a 
nebulous person but a man identified 
with the father of each pupil. In work- 
ing through the problems of Liz and 
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Jeff, the students realized that the 
same approach might solve their own 
problems. Later, during a conference, 
the parents reported great improve- 
ment in the behavior of their children 
in the home. 

While the students were rewriting 
their stories, the teacher made only in- 
cidental effort to correct the mechan- 
ics of their writing. The errors were 
catalogued in her mind and later re- 
corded until the time when correct 
forms could be taught more advan- 
tageously. A most obvious weakness 
was the monotonous repetition of the 
word said; almost all the expressions 
following direct quotations were “he 
said” or “said Liz.” Previously the 
students had studied verbs as a means 
of eliminating sentence fragments in 
their written work, and they had also 
studied enough about their feelings 
and social needs to begin to under- 
stand themselves emotionally. Now 
seemed the opportune time to show 
that verbs themselves could imply 
emotions. The long list compiled by 
the students during the directed 
teaching period included yelled, 6%- 
claimed, bullied, pouted, encouraged: 
raved, and doubted. After this, most 
students substituted a more express'V° 
word for the overworked said, while 
others further described the actions by 
adding adverbs and preposition® 
phrases. í 

The use of quotation marks, and © 
the period and comma as related to 
them, had confused even the better 
students. Their specific questions in 
tiated and directed the explanatio” 
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ose Kg the teacher. The English 
hae was used to study illustra- 
aie correct ase of the punctuation 
the akmes Time was taken from 
A he period to give additional help 
Each an needing individual work. 
he 1: ent then corrected his story 
ssh on of his ability. This study 
ie e only experience needed to 
aap ri students proficient in the 
it di sor ese punctuation marks, but 
8 aed the immediate needs of the 
etka mie they wrote their chapters 
Dis ass book. 
be i a kinds of examples could 
ation ta which composition, punctu- 
the noe grammar may be taught as 
Order He og rather than in a logical 
Peper x riting news for the school 
which os stories, and essays in 
offers es evaluate themselves 
spelling a opportunities for correct 
ceptabl, egible handwriting, and ac- 
Ever ther sentence structure. When- 
Skills ne e a serious deficiency in the 
un dista S additional teaching for 
Showin tee is given the students 
fon me e deficiency. This instruc- 
te tas Opportunities for ample prac- 
hext y minimize the error in the 
Written assignment. 


SPE, ' 
AKING TO EXCHANGE IDEAS 


ee ng in both formal and infor- 
Core sasa is used extensively in the 
"iy sea Too often this means of 
the a on is not highly respected 
Ean udents as a valuable means 

e dee We are all familiar with 
ae described by the boy 

> When asked what his committee 
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had accomplished, replied apologeti- 
cally, “We didn’t do much. We just 
talked.” 

Much time is spent in the core pro- 
gram in group discussion and problem- 
solving. The processes of effective 
speaking and purposeful listening are 
used profitably in an effort to arrive at 
concepts and conclusions. Although a 
discussion begins with an idea, teach- 
ers now recognize that an idea is some- 
times formed during the process of 
trying to express it. For this reason it 
is important that every pupil be given 
the opportunity to participate in the 
activities connected with the problem 
under discussion. 

I have found the buzz session 
an effective medium for exchanging 
ideas. Instead of reporting to the en- 
tire class at once, the students who 
record the discussion move in turn to 
other groups and report the under- 
standings and conclusions from the 
first group and the others to which 
they have listened. These different 
students then respond to the out- 
comes of the previous discussions. At 
the conclusion of this sharing period, 


each student has rea 

of the entire class. The informal set- 
ting encourages many reticent stu- 
dents to participate in the discussion. 


If the purpose of a report is to share 
ideas in a more formal atmosphere, the 
student should speak to the entire 
class. It would be poor judgment to 
limit to a buzz session practice on a 
at is to be given to an as- 


to be 


cted to the ideas 


speech th 
sembly. 


Results of a core project pertaining 
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to traffic safety in the community may 
well furnish material for a school-wide 
program. In planning their talks, the 
speakers must be conscious of their 
audience. What are the listeners’ atti- 
tudes toward traffic safety? Do they 
know about the Junior Safety Coun- 
cil? The speakers’ choice of topics, 
their use of vocabulary, and their 
manner of delivery must be suited to 
the age level and understanding of 
their audience. Success in speaking be- 
fore a large audience comes after much 
careful practice. 

Another type of speaking which is 
stimulating to both the speaker and 
his audience is that of telling stories to 
younger children. I have seen students 
read and reread stories that they 
would ordinarily have avoided, merely 
because they were told that others 
would enjoy hearing the stories. Nu- 
merous accounts have been written 
about the birth of the volcano Paricu- 
tin. Tom read several of these versions 
before he adapted his own story in 
order to share with the fifth grade, 
which, like Tom, was studying Mexi- 
co. The additional experience enriched 
the study for both himself and his lis- 
teners. But more meaningful to him 
was the sense of acceptance and be- 
longing produced by his successful 
accomplishment. 


LISTENING MUST BE LEARNED 


If the students are to profit most 
from their discussions and problem- 
solving, the core teacher must stay in 
the background. He must remember 
that students learn much from one an- 
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other. He can contribute to the educa- 
tion of his students by offering oppor- 
tunities in which they’ will have ample 
time, permissive atmosphere, and suc- 
cessful experiences in thinking through 
their personal problems. The teacher’s 
role in this process is more than an- 
nouncing to his students, “Let's all 
listen!” 

Thirty students may listen to the 
same report, yet, because their pur- 
poses for listening vary, they will not 
hear the same things. Although I 
would not desire to standardize the 
reactions of the students to any Ye- 
port, I feel that specific purposes for 
listening should be developed before 
each is given. Pupils may find it help- 
ful, before the speaker begins, to ana- 
lyze the topic and thus to anticipate 
what will be heard. After they have 
considered the possible questions to be 
answered in the picture, Control Your 
Emotions (Coronet Films), the stu- 
dents have specific reasons for listen- 
ing to the narration. If they anticipate 
the use of new words in the pictur 
they will hear such words as modify, 
stimulus, and thwart. These practices, 
and others like them, may help stu- 
dents determine the essential inform 
tion embodied in the things they hear. 

Since listening is a skill, all the stu- 
dents will not hear on the same leve" 
Members of a committee were study- 
ing the problem of a truck route 
around our city and had spent many 
days in planning and gathering their 
information. Susan had presented her 
report, which consisted mainly of con- 
clusions drawn from having inter- 
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ie 2 ew truck-drivers. The evalu- 
Pact which followed her report illus- 
eins several levels of listening. 
“liked ao reaction was that he 
e a right.” Virginia agreed 
Pe, needed a truck route as the 
hilly J nae used was too narrow and 
“a ck’s evaluation began: 
bi d you interviewed Íour out 
ihe et hundred rivers who stop 
ey, uckers’ station daily?” 
beet that’s right.” 
Soula J mic Four two-hundredths 
an per cent. Do you think 2 
= twas large enough to base your 
sions on?” 
am was critical of something 
at ad said which had not been 
the i many of her classmates. It is 
ing imam s duty to locate the listen- 
ee th < cach student and then to 
each ca earning experiences so that 
tening n Progress toward greater lis- 
maturity. 


LANGUAGE ARTS MUST NOT BË 

I NEGLECTED 
eon wish to convey only the 
aught s the language arts can be 
Misc euy in the integrated 
e tay T but rather that they must 
es ght in order to derive the great- 
el see value from the unit. A 
ation 4 call requesting some infor- 
"al readi oe the city manager, a cho- 
ng written and produced fora 
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May Day festival, and a dramatiza- 
tion climaxing a study of churches in 
the community illustrate direct use of 
the communicative skills in a core pro- 
gram. To ignore the possibilities in 
reading, for example, in such books as 
Ralph Moody’s Little Britches (Toron- 
to: George S. McLeod, Ltd.), in a unit 
on family life, is to neglect effective 
opportunities for teaching certain con- 
cepts. Thus, in an effective core pro- 
gram, the language arts must not be 
neglected. They should be particularly 
emphasized because they are needed 
in the integrated program. 

I hope I have dismissed the idea 
that skills are not taught in the core 
curriculum. Spelling, grammar, hand- 
writing, and reading are such a vital 
part of this program that the students 
would laugh at the statement, “They 


don’t teach reading and writing any- 


more.” 
To fail to teach the pupils the skills 


involved is definitely limiting the suc- 
cess of their experiences. But, since the 
skills are taught to be used, they are 
taught as related to the situation in 
which they are needed. In this setting 
they are more meaningful to the pupil 
and, I feel, more likely to become part 
of his potential ability in the language 
The resourceful core teacher 
should recognize the wealth of activi- 
ties and experiences that will offer pur- 
poseful use of the language arts and 
that will, in turn, be enriched by them. 


arts. 


HOW WELL CAN CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
KNOW THEIR PUPILS? 


KENNETH B. HOYT 
State University of Towa 


p= APPRAISAL is well recognized 
as one of the major guidance 
functions of the classroom teacher. In 
discharging his duties in this area, the 
teacher needs at least three basic 
skills: (1) skill in knowing pupil char- 
acteristics, (2) skill in interpreting 
knowledge of pupil characteristics, 
and (3) skill in adjusting practices in 
teacher-pupil contacts on the basis of 
the understandings of pupil character- 
istics which the teacher attains. 

Of these three skills, it is obvious 
that the first—skill in knowing pupil 
characteristics—is prerequisite to the 
acquisition of the other two. In this 
article the problems met in knowing 
pupil characteristics are considered, 
and a guidance approach is proposed 
as a solution. 

There is a definite distinction to be 
made between knowing essential char- 
acteristics of every student and know- 
ing about these characteristics. The 
author is concerned with ways and 
means of making information con- 
cerning pupil characteristics available 
to teachers and not primarily with the 
ability of the teacher to memorize a 
mass of data about every pupil. 

In collecting information relative to 
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pupil characteristics, the teacher must 
concentrate on those characteristics 
most generally found to be associated 
with causes of behavior. Decisions re- 
garding which characteristics are to be 
included are made partly on the basis 
of knowledge obtained in formal study 
of psychology and educational psy- 
chology, partly on the basis of infor- 
mation derived from books reporting 
on the nature and needs of adoles- 
cents, and partly on the basis of the 
teacher’s own observations of pupils 
over a period of years. 

It is also important to recognize the 
preventive approach implied in this 
information-collecting procedure. he 
teacher’s objective changes from one 
of primary concern for the student ex- 
hibiting behavioral maladjustment tO 
the need for identifying students with 
problems which have not yet mani- 
fested themselves in obvious behav- 
iora] form. The reasoning behind this 
is, of course, that problems identifie 
at the earlier stage may be easier to 
work with than are difficulties whos? 
treatment is complicated by accom- 
panying overt behavior acts which 
must be dealt with at the same time; 

Many teachers are already studying 
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certain pupil characteristics through 
the use of standardized-test scores of 
ability and achievement. The com- 
bination of information in these two 
important areas in the form of the 
s aaa is well known and has 
been adequately discussed by F roeh- 
lich and Benson.! Techniques for the 
administration and use of sociograms 
have been well covered by Prescott 
at his associates.” Some teachers ad- 
iy sociometric tests to students 
sae classes, thus accumulating 
wa . 8 concerning peer 
pira na hips. Still others utilize such 
“is es as the student autobiography, 
umulative record, the home visit, 
regia records, and teacher-rating 
es in order to understand certain 

Pupil characteristics. 
ar of these instruments serves an 
ent purpose in studying certain 
a of pupil adjustment, and it is 
‘a sr all will be used with increasing 
i arity as teachers become better 
a i in appraisal procedures. All 
necessary in the detailed study ofa 
ee individual; the teacher who 
he used such instruments will recall 
fer when any one of them proved 
Ispensable in understanding causes 

cf behavior. 

Neg critical reader will also ob- 
str e, however, that none of these in- 
uments will give an over-all picture 


L. Benson, 


1 "1 
Clifford P. Froehlich and Arthur 
arch 


Guid 
Ss ance Testing. Chicago: Science Rese 
ociates, Inc., 1948. 
2 
ing T ommission on Teacher Education, Help- 
Ame cachers Understand Children- Washington: 
rican Council on Education, 1945. 
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of the individual as a person. The 
cumulative record, for instance, is 
often referred to as an appraisal in- 
strument designed to give a general 
picture of each student as an individ- 
ual. As a growth record, it is indis- 
pensable in any guidance program, 


“but it has two limitations which pre- 


vent its being considered maximally 
useful for the purpose of surveying 
pupil characteristics. First, while 
space is usually provided for recording 
information in many areas of a stu- 
dent’s life, it is unusual to find a 
school system where all such informa- 
tion has been conscientiously ob- 
tained. Often so much is missing that 
the basic purpose of the cumulative 
record is destroyed. Second, the cu- 
mulative record is essentially a his- 
torical instrument. While a carefully 
completed cumulative-record card is 
extremely valuable in giving a long- 
range picture of the causes of behav- 
ior, it is not useful as a survey instru- 
ment for the identification of current 
problems. 

It is the purpose 
present the pupil-da 
possible solution to 
knowing pupil characteristics. 


of this paper to 
ta blank as one 
the problem of 


VICE FOR OBTAINING INFORMA- 


A DE 
CTERISTICS 


TION ABOUT PUPIL CHARA 
blank, which has 
Froehlich and Dar- 
the pupil in a 


The pupil-data 
been discussed by 
ley,? is completed by 


3 Clifford P. Froehlich and John G. Darley, 
Studying Students: Guidance Methods of Individu- 


al Analysis. Chicago: Science Research Asso- 


ciates, Inc., 1952. 
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group situation under the direction of 
a teacher. It is, therefore, open to all 
the errors of student reporting. But 
despite this limitation, a carefully 
constructed and executed pupil-data 
blank can do much toward assisting 
the teacher to identify pupils with 
problems. A sample blank is given 
below. 

There are several characteristics of 
a good pupil-data blank which should 
be made explicit. In the first place, it 
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should supplement (but not supplant) 
the information contained in the cu- 
mulative record. There is no point in 
asking for such data as names and 
ages of parents, for example, if this 
information is already available. Sec- 
ond, it should strive to obtain from 
the student a breadth of information 
not obtainable from the cumulative 
record. For example, the cumulative 
record might contain a notation as to 
the number of siblings in the family. 


PERSONAL-DATA BLANK 


Name.. 
Section. 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION ABOUT MYSELF 


My Family and I 
1. My birth date was.. 


2. My present address is.. 


3. I live with my........... 


4. My Father and Mother are....... 


. Í was born in 
(city, state) 


. My telephone number is............--""" 


(Father, Mother, both parents, other) 


(living together, separated, divorced) 


5. Here is a summary of important facts about my parents: 


Living? Age Occu pation 


Father 
Mother . 


iducation Working hours Hobbies 


6. When I grow up, my Father wants me to become a . 


My Mother wants me to become a ....... 


7. I have.. brothers and... 
tion about them: 


Name Age 


Living al home? Grade in school 


= I want to become a... 


sisters. Here is a summary of important informa- 


Occupation 


Nore: If you have more brothers and sisters than there are spaces here, use 
of this sheet to complete this section. If you do, check here.........- ae 


8. My regular jobs at home are... .. 
9. Sometimes I help my parents by .. - 
10. I receive a regular allowance... 


My School Work in Other Years 


1. I have gone to scm 
them. 


schools. Here is a summary of important information 
è 


the back 


(Yes or No). 


about 
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Name of school ity, 
f City, stale My last teacher's name Grades I attended 


Nove: a me Oe . 
E: If you need more space, use the back of this sheet. If you do so, please check 


beye; — asas, 
2. ci 
I skipped the grades. 1 repeated the... 
on about subjects I have taken. 
1 found easiest 


_. grades. 


3. Here i ri 
Here is a summary of important informati 
I liked best I liked least I found hardest 


4, I hav ja Si š. i 

a c always taken English, social studies, and mathematics. Of these three subjects 

ni one I have liked best was -............— The one I liked least alls ss 
he hardest one was ------------ . The easiest Was... : 


š „school. In the past, I 
(like, dislike) 
aisome days of school. 


have missed . 


an 


. In general, I .. 


some, few, no) 


(many, š 
_. reading. When compare 


d to others in my class, 


6. In general, [oes 
(like, dislike) 


I think my reading is 


My Study Habits 
1, 

Usually, I study about ...... 

minutes at home. 1 .... 


at school and about 


_ minutes a day 
e to study at home. Ls 


_have a quiet plac = 
t 


_ usually work in 


(do, do not) (do, do 


have a room of my own at home in which to study. 1 water 
(do, do not) 


the same place at home every time I study. 


2. The subject I have to study the most is -. 
3 rag _ have a definite plan for stud 
(do, do not) 
concentrate when I study. 
huu a feel I n 


(do, do not) 


ying. It _ easy for me to 


‘Gs, is not) 


g better study habits. 


eed help in developin 


M. 
“nie Aclivities 
+ Last year, I joined th 


2 i ; m 91 a 
+ This year, 1 have joined these school activities --- 
ees favorite Is -= 


like assembly programs. 


Te _ like to dance. T ae 
4 (do, do not)” (do, do not) Í 
BL been a class ofticer. I ---- aita DEED an: officer in some 
3 ) = 
school club or organization. 
Si inve’ 2. aa a a vende in this school. The name of my best friend is... 
several, few, no) 


He (or she) goes to ——-~ a= e P 
(name oí school) 
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and is in the ......... 


My Out-of-school Activities 


_ grade. The thing we like most to do together is .. 
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1. Here is a summary of important information about the clubs and organizations I 
belong to which are not part of the school program. 


Name 


Meets how often? 


The thing I like best 
about il is 


Al what times? 


t> 


. I go to the movies about .. 
house about .. 
O clock. 


times a week. My parents let me out of the 


.. nights a week. I am usually expected to be home by 


3. When I am out with my friends, the things we like to do most are.. 


4. I spend about .... 
5. I earn money by 
about .. 
are...... 


6. My hobbies are .. 
My Health 
1, My present health is 


.. hours per day watching television. 


. 1 usually work 


.. hours per week. Other things I have done in order to make money 


(excellent, fair, poor) 


Ds Ti sx 


(have, have not) 


. days or about . 
Dek og 


. wear glasses. I 
(do, do not) 


(am, am not) 


; y TN- „r sick was 
been sick much during my life. The longest I was ever sick W 


weeks. 


. hard of hearing. I . (do, do not) 


have another physical handicap. It is this...... 


4. The last time I had a physical examination was .. 


5 T : : 
(do, do not) 


doctor IS iss 


The personal-data blank might, in ad- 
dition, ask for their names, ages, 
grades in school, and occupations, 
thus providing a broader background 
of home and family data than that af- 
forded by the cumulative record. 
Third, the personal-data blank 
should be constructed on the basis of 
rather plausible hypotheses relative to 
possible factors associated with stu- 


(year) 


i il. 
. sometimes worry about my health. The name of our family 


dent problems, that is, the teacher 
must have some reason in mind for 
asking particular questions. In ad a 
tion, some attention should be given 
to both normative and idiographic 
items in the construction of the blank; 
that is, some items are asked because 
the teacher is interested in finding out 
what is typical for the group (as, 
“Number of hours per day watching 
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TV”), while others are aimed at get- 
ting information which can be used 
primarily only with individual pupils 
(as, “What are your home duties?”’) 
Pn it should be emphasized 
Š e personal-data blank isno sub- 
stitute for counseling. The identifi- 
ai of pupils with problems is a 
Bon ean but not a sufficient, condi- 
“w or the solution of these problems. 
a orn of the personal-data blank 
pean d identify students in need of 
sss ing, and it can provide the 
a = or counselor with valuable 
eos round which he may choose to 
oie ES parts of the counseling inter- 
. Used in these ways, it has wide 
Possibilities, 
Ka addition, the blank should be 
Pi nita to be completed in one 
pee should have headings designed 
hy a logical format for the stu- 
Sites o wants to know why these 
oe ions are being asked, and should 
ae worded in language which 
ss students can understand. 
es = data obtained from the blanks 
iite pi for all the pupils on & 
pils a cet with the names of the pu- 
ag the side and the following 
Ings across the top: 


Live with both parents? 

omie working? 

one occupation 
Ocational goal . 

euler of school systems attended 
ubject liked bes? 

Subject liked least 

nme subject 

Žasiest subject 

Like school? 

Like reading? 
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Minutes of study per day at home 
Subject studied most 

Need help in study habits? 
Class officer? 

Club officer? 

Name of best friend 

Number of nights out per week 
Time expected home 

Hours per day watching TV 
Hobbies 

Health 

Physical handicap 


Particular students who are “dif- 
ferent” can be easily spotted from the 
tabulation of data. Simply looking at 
the normative summary is of little 
help to the teacher in planning class- 
room adjustments; the interpretation 


of the normative data is essential to 


intelligent use of the tabulation blank. 


The following is part of a teacher's 
interpretation of data obtained from 
thirty-seven students in an English 


class. 


‘TEACHER'S INTERPRETATION 
AND FAMILY BACKGROUND 


Of the thirty-seven children in this sec- 
tion, thirty-six are living with both of their 
The only exception is Pupil 7. 
e students report that their 
during the day outside of the 
home, and four students left this item blank. 
The best assumption we can make about 
those students who leave this item blank is 


that their mothers do not work outside the 


home. One naturally wonders about the 


amount of supervision given the children 
when both parents work. In checking the 
number of nights the students are allowed 
out per week and the time they are expected 
to be in, we find that, with one exception 
(Pupil 34), the children of these working 
parents are allowed out less and are expected 


HOME 


real parents. 
Ten of thes 
mothers work 
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to be in earlier than are the children of 
parents where the mother is not working. 
With almost one mother out of three working 
outside the home, it is reasonable to suspect 
that the average family income may be 
fairly high, thus assuring the students of 
adequate economic opportunities. 

More light is shed on this subject when 
we examine the occupations of the fathers 
of these students. This distribution is inter- 
esting in itself, but it takes on added mean- 
ing when presented in conjunction with a 
distribution of the vocational choices made 
by the students in this section. They can be 
classified something like this: 


Student’s 
Father’s Vocational 
Occupation Choice 

EA a si oe ans 3 17 
Managerial and executive... 4 1 
Sales and service... . 11 6 
Skilled trade...... % 11 1 
Semiskilled trade... . p B 0 
Unskilled............. 1 0 
Didn't say... aa 4 9 
Housewife. . 3 


The unrealism of students’ vocational 
choices at this grade level is quite apparent 
here. The fact that nine students did not 
state a vocational choice is probably indica- 
tive of the fact that they have devoted 
very little time to this topic up to now. 


STUDY HABITS 


These students vary widely in the amount 
of time spent in study activities at home. The 
following table summarizes their responses 
to this item. This will be useful to refer to 
when examining the blank for a given indi- 
vidual in the class. 


Average Minutes of Number of 
Study per Night Students 
Oordidn’tsay......... 5 
DEUS ete a acu Se š 9 

16-30..... 10 

i cr Q... 2 

M65002; ium 2285 oe 8 

OVER OO: S55 a adonne 3 
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This particular table brings out clearly 
the definite split in the group in terms of 
motivation for school work. The average for 
all grades is somewhere between sixteen and 
thirty minutes. Note that here we have eleven 
students who report spending forty-five 
minutes per night or more in study, and, 
contrasted with this, we find fourteen who 
spend fifteen minutes or less in study at 
night. 

Finally, it can be seen how, in the 
interpretation of the normative data, 
two or more items can be combined to 
make the interpretation more mean- 
ingful. (Note for example the material 
included under “Study Habits.”) This 
process, while admittedly subjective, 
can do much to provide the teacher 
with clues regarding related behavior 
characteristics of pupils. 


HOW MUCH WORK IS INVOLVED? 


The critical reader may ask, “How 
long will it take to do all these things?” 
From the writer’s experiences with 
graduate students who were asked to 
complete such projects as class assig- 
ments, some rough estimates can be 
made. 

Actual construction of a personal- 
data blank which is suited to a partic- 
ular grade level in a particular schoo. 
is a time-consuming process. It is tog 
sort of task best done as a joint project 
by a group of teachers at a given grade 
level. It is not uncommon to find 4 
group spending between fifteen and 
twenty hours in the process of deter- 
mining what is most important to 
know about their students and how 
this information can best be obtaine 
from the students. By using commit- 
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tees for different areas, this can be 
reduced to three to four hours per 
teacher. 

The actual administration of the 
blank to students takes, on the aver- 
age, one class period. To make up the 
tabular summary takes anywhere 
from two to four hours. In schools in 
which class composition remains con- 
Stant or almost constant, this sum- 
mary can be used by several teachers, 
and thus the total time involved is re- 
duced by a significant amount. 
id interpretation of the normative 
ae must be an individual matter, 
AON ing both the data and the 
a er's knowledge of the classroom 

tuation in which the information 
Will be used. It is difficult to estimate 

Ow long this process takes, for the 


time varies with the teacher’s skill and 
interest. The interpretation made by 
the English teacher from which an ex- 
cerpt has been quoted required two 
and a half hours. It may be pointed 
out that, in actual practice, the narra- 
tive interpretation may not be deemed 
necessary, if there is a desire to save 
time. 

A rough estimate of the total 
amount of time involved for the class- 
room teacher teaching five classes a 
day in a school where others are also 
interested in such a project would be 
around twenty hours. The underlying 
question whether this investment of 
time is worth while must be answered 
by the individual teacher. Using the 
personal-data blank is one means for a 
teacher to learn about his students. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON EXTRA- 
CLASS ACTIVITIES’ 


CLAYTON M. GJERDE anb MARVIN D. ALCORN 
San Diego State College 


HE LITERATURE published in the 
past year which deals specifically 
with extra-class activities shows the 
concern of educators for a wide variety 
of problems. It is difficult and perhaps 
not feasible to distinguish significant 
trends in a period as brief as a single 
year. It is clear, however, that atten- 
tion is being given to the problems of 
evaluation of specific school activities, 
to pre-service and in-service training 
of sponsors, and to training of student 
leaders through experience as activity 
leaders and attendance at special con- 
ferences and workshops. The financing 
of extra-class activities also continues 
to receive attention. If any real trend 
is reflected in the recent literature, it 
is probably toward more concern for 
the utilization of school activities as a 
means of developing self-direction and 
self-discipline in pupils. At least eight 
articles suggested such projects as 
self-supervised study halls, student- 
initiated home-room activities, and 
1 See also Item 565 (Long) in the list of select- 

ed references appearing in the September, 1954, 
issue of the School Review; Item 158 (Morhous 
and Meara) in the February, 1955, issue of the 
same journal; and Item 649 (Educational Poli- 


cies Commission) in the November, 1954, issue of 
the Llementary School Journal. 


* 


co-operative student-faculty attacks 
on discipline. 

The year 1954 saw the publication 
of one major textbook on extra-class 
activities, as well as a significant re- 
port on athletics by the Educational 
Policies Commission. This list of ref- 
erences also cites a textbook on the 
student council, a textbook on school 
clubs, and a commencement manual, 
all published in 1953. The literature 
includes reports of several survey 
studies, but reports of attempts a 
real evaluation of school activities 
through experimental research are 
notably lacking. 

For the practitioner, however, the 
literature abounds in suggestions an¢ 
proposals for improving school activi- 
ties. In the NEA Journal for May, 
1954, for example, are listed a number 
of materials available through the Na- 
tional Education Association. “Honor 
Society News” and “Student Council 
News” are regular features in Student 
Life, published monthly from October 
through May by the National Assoc! 
ation of Secondary-School Principals. 
Several of the articles included below 
also give specific suggestions for pat 


ticular activities. 
e 
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449, 


450. 


451. 


452. 


453. 
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ALrcoRN, Marvin D. HOUSEMAN, 
RICHARD A., and 'SCHUNERT, Jim R. 
Better Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
chaps. xvii and xviii. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1954. i 
Acquaints the beginning teacher with the 
extent and nature of the extra-class ac- 
tivity program, stressing the important 
role of the teacher in the sponsorship of 
student activities. 


ALEXANDER, SAMUEL. -L Proposed Pro- 
gram of Accounting for Extracurricular 
Activity Funds in Kentucky Schools. 
Commonwealth of Kentucky Educa- 
tional Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 6. 
Frankfort, Kentucky: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1953. Pp. 569-628. 
Presents a study of extra-curriculum ac- 
tivity accounting practices in 24 states 
and 484 Kentucky high schools. Proposes + 
program of accounting which is applicable 
in Kentucky and elsewhere. 


AUBLE, CAROLYN S., and AuBLE, DON- 
Avon. “Relation between High-School 
and College Participation in Extra-cur- 
riculum Activities,” School Review, LXI 
(December, 1953), 541-43. 

Reports a study of the extent of participa- 
tion in high-school and college extra-class 
activities by graduates from seven Indian- 
apolis high schools who entered Indiana 
University during a two-year period. 


Bewnnert, FreD A. “A Letter to New 
Faculty Advisers,” School Activities, 
XXVI (September, 1954), 13-17. 

r, in the form 
of procedures 
e student- 


Furnishes for the new sponso 
of a letter, a complete résumé 
and policies which govern th 


activity program. 


Bespesky, IDA, and KAUFMAN, MoR- 
RIS D. “Honor, in a New Perspective 
54), 


School Activities, XXV (April, 19. 
245-47. 

Describes how members of the Honor Soci- 
ety were successfully used as tutors in sub- 
ject fields and as proctors of school ex 
aminations. > 


454. 


+ 
on 
on 


450. 


459. 


460. 


. CAMPBELL, 


. COMPTON, 
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Bouman, ISABEL, and OTHERS. “Lei- 
sure of Adolescents: Constructive or 
Destructive?” Progressive Education, 
XXXI (May, 1954), 219-24. 

Presents convincing evidence of the im- 
portance of school activities and points out 
unique aspects of such programs in various 
parts of the country. Includes a useful 
bibliography. 


. Bryan, Roy C., and Monroe, Lots B. 


“Student-managed Study Halls,” Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, XXXVII 
(November, 1954), 77-81. 

Describes the successful student manage- 


halls during the past fifteen 


ment of study 
High School, Kala- 


years at Western State 
mazoo, Michigan. 

LL, LAURENCE R. “Publishing 
velops Leader- 
(January, 


CAMPBE 
School Newspapers De 
ship,” School Activities, SXV 
1954), 155-57. 

Offers suggestions for improvement 
school newspaper. 

LAURENCE R. “The News- 
paper Adviser,” School Activities, XXV 
(February, 1954), 186-87. 

Gives several suggestions for helping the 
beginning adviser for school publications to 
learn about journalism and his duties. 


of the 


C. B. “Archeology,” School 


Activilies, xxyy (December, 1953), 


129-31. 
ncology be the subject of 


Proposes that arch 
and 


a high-school extra-class activity 
makes specific proposals for initiating 
such a program. 

DENNISON, KATHERINE T. “The Stu- 
dent Council Sponsor,” School Activi- 
ties, XXVI (October, 1954), 55-58. 


Suggests fifteen 
effectiveness of th 


criteria for judging the 
he student-council spon- 


sor. 
“Schools for Adoles- 


Faunce, R. ë, 
Experiences,” Review of 


cents: Nonclass 
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461. 


462. 


463. 


464. 


465. 
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Educational Research, XXIV (Febru- 
ary, 1954), 66-73. 

Reviews briefly the recent literature on 
non-class activities and points out clearly 
and directly the purposes, the problems, 
and the trends in school activity programs. 
Includes a bibliography selected primarily 
from the literature published in the last 
four years. 


FrrepMAN, RALPH. “The Wall News- 
paper,” School Activities, XXVI (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 21-23. 

Shows how students gain valuable experi- 
ence through the production of a wall 
newspaper, which is described as “a com- 
bination of newspaper and bulletin board.” 


FULLER, KENNETH A. “Finance—An 
Area for Junior High School Pupil Par- 
ticipation,” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, XXXVII (December, 1953), 
57-73. 

Presents a comprehensive outline of the 
purposes, legal bases, and basic principles 
of pupil participation in financing extra- 
class activities. Describes in detail how 
one junior high school put the principles 
into action, 


GEISER, DoNALp L. “The Importance 
of High School Science Clubs,” School 
Activities, XXV (March, 1954), 217-20. 
Outlines objectives, benefits, and appropri- 
ate activities of a science club. 


GEISER, DoNALp L. “An Assembly 
Program in Chemistry,” School Activi- 
ties, XXXVI (December, 1954), 129- 
32. 


Describes in detail an interesting and edu- 
cational liquid-air demonstration for an 
assembly program. 


Ginson, C. G. “Discipline in the Extra- 
class Room,” School Activities, XXV 
(January,, 1954), 160-61. 

Maintains that few restrictions on ad- 
mission to extra-class activities are needed 
if carefully selected and capable sponsors 


466 


467 


468. 


469. 


470 


ZERAN, 
. KIRKENDALL, LESTER A., and ZERAN, 


[April 


help students develop and maintain a high 
level of group and individual self-discipline. 


. Goy, NAIDENE. “We Welcome Our 
Freshmen,” School Activities, XXV 
(April, 1954), 259-60. 

Outlines a co-operative program for the 
social, extra-class, and class orientation of 
new students. 


- GRUBER, FREDERICK C., and BEATTY, 
Tuomas B. Secondary School Activities. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1954. Pp. xiv+308. 

Deals not only with the background and 
general principles of extra-class activities, 
but also devotes complete chapters to con- 
sideration of separate aspects of the activity 
program. Includes information on admin- 
istration and evaluation of studeńt activ- 
ities. 

HARTMAN, WILLIAM. “Should the 
School Newspaper Carry Advertising? 

School Activities, XXV (April, 1954), 
253-55. 

Summarizes arguments for and against the 
use of advertising. Concludes with the 
recommendation that advertising be used 
and offers helpful suggestions to the stu- 
dent solicitor. 


Ivins, Witson H., and ANDERSON, 
HELEN I. “Extracurricular Funds AC- 
counting in the Various States: A Pre- 
liminary Report,” Bulletin of the Mo 
tional Association of Secondary-Schoo 
Principals, XXXVIII (March, 1954), 
122-36. 

A preliminary report of a study 
policy of forty-five state departments O 
education with regard to accounting s 
extra-curriculum funds. Includes extended 
and detailed tables. 


of the 


FRANKLIN R. Student Councils in A& 


tion. New York: Chartwell House, Ine» 
1953. Pp. viii--240. 

Outlines the principles and procedures gd: 
are basic to a successful student-part! 


that 


° 


= 
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471, 


472, 


473, 


474, 


475, 
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pan program in relation to the total 
of the school. Supplies many examples 
of student councils in action. 


LERCH, ALBERT M. “Are You Satisfied 
e Your Assembly Program?” School 
Activities, XXV (May, 1954), 281-84. 


Di n 
scusses the purposes of an assembly 


rogram, i 
Program, illustrates a calendar of events, 


anc ec ü š i 
l recommends student evaluation of the 
program. 


se Anpert M. “How Effective Is 

ee Club Program?” School Activities, 

XXVI (November, 1954), 85-88. 

re ee a number of suggestions for a 
inuous evaluation of the school club 

program, 


a ALBERT M. “Vocational Guid- 
livitie e Activities,” School Ac 
16. s, XXVI (December, 1954), 115- 
MER how student participation in non- 

cademic activities may lead to a future 
vocation. > 


pe Darras. “Literary Values 
ee ne School Newspaper,” Educa- 
, LXXV (November, 1954), 184-87. 
s the scope of a complete newspaper 
a ae what staff members are need- 
cover all phases of the paper- 


us. FRANK L. “The High School 
S ww pa Bulletin of the National Asso- 
OA of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXVIII (March, 1954), 108-11. 


Makes a strong appeal for improvi“g the 


` Quality of high-school plays and for more 


476, 


adequate publicity in the press- 
ctivi- 


MILLER, F. A. “Co-curriculum A 
ober, 


a NEA Journal, XLUI (Oct 

1954), 408-9. 

en the results of a study in which 169 

Uni -school principals throughout the 

aes States indicated their attitude 

that. rd co-curricular activities. Concludes 
school administrators have @ growing 


a 
a 


479. 


480. 


. PuNKE, HAROLD H. 
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interest in school activities and are becom- 
ing more active in promoting them. 


. Moyer, James H. “Pupil Participation 


in the Organization and Control of Co- 
curricular Activities—Fact or Fancy?” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXVIII 
(March, 1954), 98-101. 

Reports the responses of 136 schools in 42 
states to a question concerning extent of 
pupil participation in the organization 
and control of the extra-class program. 


. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 


Scuoor PRINCIPALS. The 1953 Com- 
mencement Manual. Washington: Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1953. Pp. 432. 

Published triennially, the Commencement 
Manual contains complete scripts, as well 
as many suggestions, for various kinds of 
senior and junior high school commence- 
ment programs, W hich have been sub- 
mitted by high schools all over the nation. 


PETERS, CHARLES E. “Organizing a 
Teen-Age Drivers Club,” School Ac- 
tivities, XXV (February, 1954), 183-84. 
Recommends steps in organizing a teen- 


vers’ club and suggests projects and 


age dri 
hich such a club could en- 


activities in W. 
gage. 

Joser C., and UNRUH, 
ADOLPH. «Administration of Extra- 
curricular Activities in Some Missouri 
High Schools,” School Activities, XXVI 
(September, 1954), 17-19. 

and opinions of adminis- 
t to the administration 


PLACE, 


Surveys practices 
trators with respec 
of extra-class activities. 

“Club Member- 
igh-School Seniors,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, XXXVII (De- 
ber, 1953), 143-58. 

the results of a questionnaire 
the club memberships of over one 


ships of Hii 


cem 


Reports 
study of 
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482. 


483. 


484. 


485. 


486. 


487. 
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thousand high-school Seniors in public high 
schools in seven southeastern states. 


STEEVES, FRANK L. “Student Teaching 
in Extracurricular Activities,” School 
Activities, XX V (February, 1954), 187- 
89. 

Recommends for all teachers in training a 
program of supervised sponsorship of 
some student activity. 


STERNER, WILLIAM S. “Why the Coun- 
cil Can’t Run the School,” Clearing 
House, XXVIII (March, 1954), 401-4. 
Maintains that the student-council move- 
ment is based, not on the idea of student 
self-government, but on the concept of 
student participation in school affairs. 
Gives some of the restrictions required by 
law and by the principles of school admin- 
istration and makes a strong plea for 
student-faculty agreement on rights and 
responsibilities of the student council. 


STERNER, WILLIAM S. “Tell Me Why,” 
School Activities, XXVI (October, 
1954), 45-47. 

Reports on a student-council leadership 
conference, with representatives from 
twenty-five states, held during 1954. 


STERNER, WILLIAM S. “Cooperative 
Groups of Student Councils in New 
Jersey,” Clearing House, XXIX (No- 
vember, 1954), 177-79. 

Describes the formation of local or regional 
federations of student councils in New 
Jersey for more informal exchange of ideas 
than can be attained at the state associa- 
tion meetings. 


TEAGUE, LELIA LEDBETTER. “Clinic for 
Student Leaders,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVIII (November, 
1954), 127-32. 

Describes the initiation of a clinic for stu- 
dent leaders and discusses procedures and 


recommendations for two such successive 
clinics. 


‘THoMpson, Betty B. “Evaluating the 
National Honor Society,” Bulletin of 


488. 


489. 


490. 


491. 


492. 
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ihe National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVIII (Novem 
ber, 1954), 57-60... 

Summarizes opinions of the National Hon- 
or Society which were obtained from ques- 
tionnaires sent to 130 schools with active 
chapters in West Virginia. 


THOMPSON, NELLIE Zerra. Vitalised 
Assemblies. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc, 1952. Pp. 160. 


Discusses objectives, administration, prob- 
lems, planning, and evaluation of a year’s 
assembly programs, with a major portion 
of the book devoted to a description of 
“200 programs for all occasions,” growing 
out of natural classroom situations. 


THOMPSON, NELLIE ZETTA. Your School 
Clubs. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1953. Pp. 318. 


Covers the various aspects of administra- 
tion of school clubs and suggests purposes 
possible names, and activities for a com- 
prehensive club program. 


ToMPKINS, EvtswortH, and GAUM- 
NITZ, WALTER H. “Extra-class Activi- 
ties, 1950-53,” High School Journal, 
XXXVIII (October and November, 
1954), 23-29, 62-69, 75. 

Includes a comprehensive, annotat ` 
of books and periodical articles on extra- 
class activities for the years 1950-53. 


ed list 


Trump, J. LLovp. “Extracurricular a 
tivities Improve Life a ae 
Educational Leadership, XI (Apri 


1954), 428-33. 


d É " articipa- 
Stresses importance of student ee 
tion in extra-class activities at all 


š x ;ustment 
levels as a means of improving adjust 
to home, college, and work. 
P. > “Are Public 
Turre, Epwarn M. “Are 1 


School Athletics beyond School Board 
Control?” American School Board JO 
nal, CXXVIII (May, 1954), 5-6. a 
Suggests that a citizens’ committee ia 
find out what the people of the commun! 
think is best for their children. 


a 


N 
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496. 


- VOORHEES, LESLIE. 


EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 


VAN Poor, GERALD M. “Our Students 
Can Be Trusted,” School Activitics, 
XXV (February, 1954), 179-81. 
Suggests how an honor study hall super- 
vised by students may be set up through 
the student council. 


TAN 

use Poor, GERALpD M. “Let's Have 
a Conventions,” School Activities, 
XXV (May, 1954), 275-80. 

ed fifteen good suggestions for the 
mprovement of student conventions. 


School Discipli “Solving High 
of th : eee. a Problems,” Bulletin 
° he National Association of Secondary- 
chool Principals, XXXVIII (Novem- 
ber, 1954), 61-65. 
oo how one school analyzed its dis- 
aan problems, reduced infractions, and 
pe noted self-discipline through the co- 
Perative efforts of faculty and students. 


is M. D. “The Preparation of 

aaa for FBLA Chapters and 

ther Activities in Business Educa- 

ae UBEA Forum, VIII (February, 

954), 37-38. 

eY out the need for teacher-education 
itutions to include more training for 


497. 


498. 


499. 
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sponsorship of extra-class activities. Sug- 
gests that collegiate chapters of such or- 
ganizations as the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America might serve as a laboratory 
for teachers in training. i 


WILLEVER, WILLIAM A. “Publishing 
the High School Yearbook,” School Ac- 
tivities, XXVI (December, 1954), 127- 
28. 

Provides a record of events in the develop- 
ment of a high-school yearbook. 


Woop, Donato I. “Is This Trip Neces- 
sary?” School Activities, XXV (March, 
1954), 213-16. 


Offers suggestions on how a student coun- 
cil may derive the most benefit from at- 


tendance at a conference. 


YouNGERT, EUGENE. “The Contribu- 
tion of Athletics to the Education of 
High School Youth,” Bulletin of the 


Association of Si econdary- 


National 
School Principals, XXXVIII (Decem- 


ber, 1954), 78-85. 

Cites the contributions that athletics make 
to the education of youth and warns 
of the practices which undermine the 
values of an athletic program. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EMMA REINHARDT, American Education: An 
Introduction. New York 16: Harper & 
Bros., 1954. Pp. xiv-+506. $4.00. 


Reinhardt’s thorough, conscientious, and 
workmanlike book could do a great deal, if 
widely read by the public, to dissipate the 
misconceptions that too many people have 
about the teaching profession and its pur- 
poses. Those of us who have worked in the 
field for a number of years have become well 
versed with regard to the competencies, 
values, goals, and aspirations of American 
education and educators. Because we are 
steeped in these ideas, we frequently project 
onto the public our understanding and ac- 
ceptance of education tasks and values—a 
projection unfair both to the layman and to 
American education. Reinhardt’s volume 
should prove useful as a counter to public 
misunderstanding or unawareness of the 
school and its job. 

The book should serve, in addition, as a 
handy reference for teachers and for faculties 
of teacher-education departments, because of 
its brief and clear presentation of basic and 
functional facts. The chapters on the devel- 
opment of elementary education (chapter iv) 
and of secondary and higher education 
(chapter v) give a quick review of the his- 
toric foundations of American schools and 
their growth. Chapters vi and vii, “Public 
School Administration” and “Financing 
Education,” respectively, are highly inform- 
ative. This reviewer particularly enjoyed 
chapters i and iii, “The Individual and the 
Culture” and “Schools and the Democratic 
Ideal.” 

One point I should like to stress. The 
Preface states: “American Education: An In- 


troduction is written especially for students 
who are preparing to teach.” I seriously 
doubt that Sophomores, Juniors, or even 
Seniors in education would derive much from 
this meaty volume without a great deal of 
interpretation by the instructor through the 
presentation of concrete examples within the 
students’ range of experience and under- 
standing. This comment by no megas gain- 
says the book’s value but merely emphasizes 
the fact that, in using this book, instructors 
in education should not expect their students 
to be as enthusiastic about it as are the in- 
structors or to derive as much inspiration 
from it. Chapter x, however, “The Kind of 
Teachers We Need,” should have strong ap- 
peal to students; it identifies some of the 
traits, attitudes, and abilities which both re- 
search and pupils identify as major attri- 
butes for skilful teachers. $ 
Mention should be made of various high 
points. The remarkably clear analysis, in 
chapter iii, of the relation of social and eco- 
nomic democracy to political democracy o 
bodies some of the clearest writing and think- 
ing I have encountered on the theories under- 
lying American society. The author stresses 
a fact which needs to be re-emphasized in our 
vocationally oriented and “get-ahead” cul- 
ture, namely, that the whole process of 
American education is intended to serve, not 
individual self-aggrandizement, but the so- 
cial good. Chapter v, “Development of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Education,” contains 
some exceptionally forthright statements, 
both quoted and indorsed, regarding free- 
dom of thought and opinion. a 
A quotation from the Lynds offers a bril- 
liant three-hundred-word picture of the tra- 
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m school routine, which should be read 
him om oui from time to time to remind 
movin w far we have come and where we are 
ter = aa of teaching methods. Chap- 
Per tin eacher Preparation and Place- 
ae d presents extensive outlines of the 
on selection and screening of future 
ane r: use in Connecticut and at Syra- 
iversity. 
th sh poe on the selected references, 
ate As ndixes, and the Index—all show evi- 
hooks careful work and add greatly to the 
usefulness. 

n et feels compelled to make one 
“Inter E ace comments. The author writes: 
ics aan education must begin early. 
with eau on are probably not concerned 
class dist eclings, religious differences, and 
= n inctions. However, they are soon 
of the a: attitudes” (p. 114). This belief 
children ae s about the unconcern of young 
Cass i, ith differences in race, religion, and 
See ared by many educators, but it 1s 
research į (by Trager and Radke-Yarrow’s 
myth ne particular) that it is a dangerous 
uunderst e su, attempts to inculcate 
the an ing and appreciation of others at 
passin crucial age period. Also, only amere 
er's ae efenenice (p. 110), from this review- 
Seq oe is accorded the key role of the 
in the creating a democratic atmosphere 

Fi classroom. 
ETNA the author raises an interesting 
CN of interpretation of the history of 
lowin ion in America when she gives the fol- 
aia explanation for the lack of explicit 
and s w e in the Constitution to education 
Con S ools: “Members of the Constitutional 

Onvention .. . [were] too busy to take up 


m 
inor problems whose solution could be de- 
ad and 


ea (p. 180). If I have correctly real 
tel on the history oi education 1D the 
Uai States, the colonists and our Ameri- 
ikea ricer were well aware of the dire 
next or education, which they considered 
T to food and housing in importance. 
hese, however, are relati i 


Sue: vely minor is- 
S i cake 
in an otherwise excellent publication. 


ə 


The resounding lines of James Hilton are 
quoted in the final paragraph of the book: 


Tf I had a child who wanted to be a teacher I 
would bid him Godspeed as if he were going to a 
war. For indeed the war against prejudice, 
greed, and ignorance is eternal, and those ane 
dedicate themselves to it give their lives no less 
because they may live to see some fraction of the 
battle won. They are the commandoes of the 
peace, if peace is to be more than a short armi- 


stice. 
Joux WITHALL 


National Education Association 
Washington, D.C. 
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Wirt C. KVARACEUS, The Community 
and the Delinquent: Co-operative Ap- 
proaches lo Preventing and Controlling De- 
linquency. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New 
York: World Book Co., 1954. Pp. x +566. 


$4.50. 

The Community and the Delinquent pre- 
sents to students, professional workers, and 
interested laymen an overview of community 
efforts to study and control delinquency. The 
author indicates how predelinquent and de- 
linquent children can be studied, their needs 
diagnosed, and how they can be given indi- 
vidual treatment using all the community re- 
sources in a systematic program of therapy. 
The contributions of the various institutions 
ina community are discussed in detail, and 
the need for co-ordinating the work of all the 
tressed. The author also points 
out the gaps that exist in our data and under- 
standing of delinquent behavior. 

The entire organization of the book is 
oriented to presenting an integrated commu- 
nity program for delinquency prevention and 
control. The early chapters are introductory 


in nature, presenting an overview of the de- 
linquency Pro! 


blem and giving some general 
guiding principles for understanding delin- 
1 Helen G. Trager and 


They Learn What They 
1952. 


agencies is s 


‘Marian Radke-Yar- 
row, Live. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 
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quency, as well as some legal definitions and 
concepts. 

Additional chapters describe the research 
in the field of delinquency, indicating the 
major studies and the results derived from 
those studies. A few of the more important 
studies are examined in considerable detail. 
Other chapters deal with the community in 
action and how to arouse a community to 
work on the delinquency problem. Another 
chapter presents the case-study method as 
basic to working with delinquents. 

Nine chapters examine the roles of various 
institutions in the community, with a chap- 
ter given to each of the following: the child- 
guidance clinic, home and family life, schools, 
recreation, group therapy, churches, police, 
juvenile court and youth authority, and in- 
stitutions. The final chapter is an indication 
of the need for further research into the de- 
linquency problem. 

This book can be read with interest by 
laymen and professional people, although 
they may read different sections of the book. 
For students and laymen it gives a fairly 
good view of delinquency and some of the 
problems involved in delinquency control 
and prevention. The portions of the book 
given over to discussions of research will 
probably be most useful for the professional 
person, 

This book will be extremely helpful to 
several groups. Professionals in the field of 
delinquency prevention and control who feel 
that their particular solution is the answer to 
the delinquency problem can profit by ex- 
posing themselves to the possibilities in the 
approaches used by others. Students who de- 
sire to get a fairly comprehensive view of de- 
linquency can find it in this book. Communi- 
ty people who are eager to launch some com- 
munity-action projects but do not know how 
to start will also find valuable help here. Di- 
rectors of community agencies that consider 
delinquency prevention as one of their goals 
will get valuable ideas about integrating their 
program with other community efforts. 

The reviewer feels that The Community 
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and the Delinquent is a significant contribu- 
tion to the extensive literature in the field of 
delinquency. It comes close to bridging the 
considerable gap that ‘exists between the 
popularized writings on delinquency and the 
detailed writings for professionals in the field. 


Jack Koucu 
University of Chicago 


* 


GILBERT C. KETTELKAMP, Teaching Adoles- 
cents. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 1954. 
Pp. x+550. $5.00. 


The preparation of competent teachers for 
the schools of today continues to be of great 
importance. Kettelkamp’s Teaching Adoles- 
cents, written for student teachers and be- 
ginning teachers, will be of interest both to 


those entering the teaching profession and to | 


those responsible for preparing new teachers. 
The author begins with an overview of 
teaching as a profession and in his second 
chapter goes on to discuss the characteristics 
of adolescents. Succeeding chapters deal with 
“Student Teaching as a Learning Experi- 
ence”; “The School as a Functioning Organ- 
ization”; “Getting Ready To Teach,” that 
is, planning the instructional program; "DE 
recting the Learning Activities of the Pupil, 
a discussion of classroom learning and the 
factors which influence it; “The Class in AC- 
tion”; “Discipline and the Learning Env 
ronment”; “Guidance and Counseling Re 
sponsibilities of the Classroom Teacher ; 
“Strengthening and Enriching Learning 
Experiences,” largely a consideration of the 
use of audio-visual resources; “Measuring 
and Evaluating Pupil Status and Progress, 
a chapter which includes reporting studen 
progress; and “Growing on the Job.” 
At the end of each chapter are cane 
questions which ask the reader to relate wha 
he has read to his own past experiences au 
to apply his understandings in teaching situ- 
ations, as well as a short, carefully selecte% 
and well-annotated bibliography for further 
reading. The Appendix includes illustrative 
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N S. bene units, an outline for a 
ss ar na in one subject field, and a 
teaching QE procedures in obtaining a 
of a Piiotographs of a variety 
Sets forth activities are presented. The text 
pitidintin, Marie examples of general 
be illustrat oy the selection of principles to 
examples = is somewhat haphazard and the 
analysis, are not usually specific enough for 
een deals with matters which or- 
sion of th ncern beginning teachers. Discus- 
tive then matters is often more descrip- 
may be end tical. A beginning teacher 
ty of practi ith the knowledge that a varie- 
those Tan Ey be found rather than with 
to make fos has which would allow him 
them, The most appropriate choices among 
Point of vi audia himself indorses no one 
ee Such concepts as individual 
ticulum ar rey the organization of the cur- 
threushont discussed in a variety of contexts 
Useful in h ie book. While this method is 
such conce elping beginning teachers relate 
iE Sakes ae to what is important to them, 
repetition ges wordiness, confusion, and 
lake his inte t times the author does not 
initial er ended readers much beyond their 
on meas, ception of a problem. The chapter 
example tring and evaluating progress, for 
Context ot men evaluation largely in the 
informati paper-and-pencil tests of acquiring 
Matter 3 and understanding of subject 
and o: reporting progress to students 
Te-define ie At other times the author does 
sinning ac more appropriate terms what be- 
chapter eachers recognize as problems. The 
Siders ae discipline, as an illustration, con- 
dividual ç T in terms of concepts of in- 
fene evelopment and group processes. 
feen the author has included a com- 
tended ive range of problems which his in- 
cents a T will meet in teaching adoles- 
of Dia | has stressed the practical aspects 
ning teaching experience- 
Jean FAIR 


Eva 
) 
iston Township High School 
Evanston, Illinois 
P 
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Henry W. Bracpon and SAMUEL P. 
McCurcuEn, History of a Free People. 
New Yotk 11: Macmillan Co., 1954. Pp. 
xii +724, $4.25. Ma 

LAURENCE G. PAQUIN and MARIAN D. IRISH, 
The People Govern. New York 17: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. Pp. viii+ 
598. $4.00. 

History of a Free People is well planned to 
meet the needs of the high-school class in 
United States history. Its philosophy as 
expressed in the Prologue, that “the lasting 
greatness of the United States must rest on 
something else than material things” (p. ix), 
gives a consistent tone to the whole book. 

This textbook has excellent balance and 


teaching organization. There are nine parts 


of approximately four chapters each, each 
it with an underlying 


one a teachable uni 
theme. About 10 per cent of the text is given 
to the pre-Revolutionary and Revolutionary 
period and 47 per cent to the years since re- 
construction—a commendable distribution. 
The treatment of the earlier period is brief 
but adequate and should free the conscien- 
tious teacher from the temptation to reteach 
in detail the Colonial and Revolutionary 
years, leaving only a few weeks for recent 
and contemporary history. 

The economic and political aspects of 
American history and the place of the United 
States in world affairs are especially well 
handled. The treatment of agricultural and 
industrial America is excellent. Although 
somewhat less space is devoted to intellectual 
and cultural history, the treatment is ade- 
quate, and the resourceful teacher should al- 
ways be able to supplement the textbook 
when necessary. 

Certain innovations deserve mention. For 
example, instead of relegating the Constitu- 
tion to an appendix with little or no explana- 
tion, the document is given a whole chapter 
in its proper historical context, with descrip- 
tive headings and material; explanatory 
notes, and discussion. Another helpful sec- 
tion, near the middle of the book, consists of 
colored maps; pictorial graphs, and diagrams 
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which can be referred to throughout the 
course. Each of the nine parts of the book is 
introduced by a full-page facsimile of an ap- 
propriate documentary source. All in all, 
History of a Free People is one of the better 
textbooks in United States history. 

The People Govern, described in its Fore- 
word as a “Primer of Democracy” (p. 5), is 
written around eleven teaching units which 
deal with the national state, our constitu- 
tional government, our concept of democra- 
cy, the presidential form of government, rep- 
resentative government, a government of 
laws and not of men, the federation of states, 
government financed by the people and for 
the people, government built on a capitalist 
economy, government for the general wel- 
fare, and world peace and security. The 
treatment of these units is a far cry from the 
old descriptive political civics. The historical 
approach is used, and contemporary prob- 
lems are studied in their social, economic, 
and world setting. The appeal to the pupil is 
personal and challenging. The influence of 
propaganda and of pressure groups and their 
tactics are very well handled. The Constitu- 
tion is presented as a living and growing 
body of fundamental law. The sections on 
the civil service should have considerable 
vocational value for pupils. The bibliogra- 
phies are up to date and complete, and the 
questions for discussion and suggested ac- 
tivities are provocative and stimulating. In 
all these respects The People Govern qualifies 
as a superior textbook. 

There is one aspect of the book which 
raises a question in the mind of this reviewer. 
The authors quite properly present the 
merits of our democratic way of life as op- 
posed to the conflicting ideologies of commu- 
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nism and fascism. In the unit entitled “The 
American Government Is Built on a Capi- 
talist Economy,” a strong case is made for 
capitalism. In the section headed “American 
Foreign Policy Promotes American Busi- 
ness,” we read: 


The containment of communism, which is 
held to be the major objective of American for- 
eign policy today, may be regarded as a positive 
effort to keep alive the spirit of free enterprise in 
the economic world. Thus our Point Four pro- 
gram is intended to show the underdeveloped 
areas of the world how to progress with capitalis- 
tic methods [p. 401]. 


The Truman Doctrine and the Mutual 
Security Administration are described as 
“political and humanitarian in intent” but 
“also intended to hold the line for capitalism 
as against communism” (p. 401). In’ the same 
section is the statement: “It is the obligation 
of the consul to promote American business 
abroad by every legitimate means” (p. 401). 

One can agree with every word quoted 
above and, at the same time, wish that @ 
textbook of this caliber had devoted more 
space and emphasis to the unselfish and hu- 
manitarian aspects of our programs overseas. 
With the leftist propagandists, “capitalism 
is a heavily loaded word. Even our friends 
are often very skeptical about our motives. 
We need to remember that there are whole 
areas of the world where materialistic phi- 
losophies and programs are abhorred. Com- 
munism is basically materialistic In 
methods and goals. Tt may be that our bes 
weapon against communism and totalitari- 
anism in general would be to free ourselves, 
our přograms, and our textbooks from 
materialistic emphasis. 


the 


Burr W. PHILLIPS 


University of Wisconsin 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 
peen, MANUEL. A Foundation for Art 
ucation. New York 10: Ronald Press 
B Co., 1955, Pp. xii-+236. $4.00. 

ERNARD, HAROLD Wricut; James, C. 
Evans; and ZERAN, FRANKLIN R. Guid- 
ae Services in Elementary Schools. New 
ot Chartwell House, Inc., 1954. 

pe er 404. $5.75. 
‘awe Currorn LEE; Gans, Lxo; and 
nor ari Z. Public Relations in 
E b A Textbook for Teachers. 
York og Series in Education. New 
1955 P : McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
cee S Pp. xii+250. $4.50. 
aed Paur K. The Nihilism of John 
ac New York 16: Philosophical Li- 
ai Inc., 1955. Pp. xii +238. $3.75. 
SENE. Wruram KENNETH. This Is Edu- 
ional Television. Lansing, Michigan: 


Communications Series (Box C 3, 108 
outh Hosmer), 1954. Pp. xii+264. $4.40. f 


pos, Epwarp Wriitast. Methods in Reade 
a comen Illinois: Garrard Press, 
GRINNE: Pp. viii-+378. $3.50. 
in NELL, J. E., and YOUNG, RAYMOND J., 
sana with Lrovp H. ELLIOTT, 
og Y. McCtusky; S D: 
Mr RATH, Husert H. MILIS, PAUL 
OA CLARENCE M. MORGAN, and 
ada L Oniver, JR. The School and the 
lati munity: Educational and Public Re- 
ee New York 10: Ronald Press Co: 
Health . Pp. vi+-444. $5.50. 
ee of Young 
Bo, 7 oF P racticing Physicians 
ae th Conference Personnel. prepared 
Co authorized for publication by the 
Ca mmittee on Child Health of the Ameri- 
aon Health Association. New 
ciati 19: American Public Health As: 
(aed 1955. Pp. 180. $2.00. 
RETH, GERTRUDE. Teaching Spelling: 


Gui í 
uide to Basic Principles and practices. 


Children: A 
and Child 


SO- 
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New York 17: Henry Holt & Co., 1955. 
Pp. vit+346. $3.95. 

PEARMAN, JEAN R., and BURROWS, ALBERT 
H. Social Services in the School. Washing- 
ton 8: Public Affairs Press, 1955. Pp. 
xiv+218. 

RUSSELL, Joun DALE. The Finance of Higher 
Education. Chicago 37: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954 (revised). Pp. xx+416. 
$7.50. 

Staff Relations in School Administration. 
Thirty-third Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
Washington 6: American Association of 
School Administrators, 1955. Pp. 470. 
$5.00. 

Text Materials in Modern Education: A 
Comprehensive Theory and Platform for 
Research. Edited by Lee J. CRONBACH. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois 
Press, 1955. Pp. 216. $2.50. 

Warn, J. E. WALLACE. Education of Men- 

Idren. New York 16: 


tally Handicapped Chi 
Harper & Bros., 1955. Pp. xvit- 486. 


$4.50. 
Wueat, HARRY GROVE. Foundations of 
School Learning. New York 22: Alfred A. 


Knopf, 1955. Pp. x+392+x. $5.50. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


AND PUPILS 


BROWN, HARRIETT M., and GUADAGNOLO, 
JosEPH F., with the editorial assistance of 
HowARD R. ANDERSON. America Is My 
Country: The Heritage of a Free People. 

Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1955, 

68. $2.88. 


Press Plays. No. 1, Green- 
original folktale by 
64; No. 2, Rip Van 
play for young people from 
Washington, Irving drama- 
rre B. CHORPENNING, 
pP- 64; No. 3, Rama and the Tigers—A 
comedy-fantasy from a story by Helen 
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Bannerman dramatized by CHARLOTTE B. 
CHORPENNING, pp. 54; No. 4, Radio Res- 
cue—A comedy-drama for young people 
by CHARLOTTE B. CHORPENNING, pp. 50; 
No. 5, The Magic Horn—A Play of Roland 
and Charlemagne by ANNE NICHOLSON 
and CHARLOTTE B. CHORPENNING, pp. 64; 
No. 8, Abe Lincolun—New Salem Days—A 
historical play by CHARLOTTE B. CHOR- 
PENNING, pp. 80. Chicago 4: Coach 
House Press, Inc. (53 West Jackson 
Boulevard), 1954. $0.90 each. 

Dictionary of American Proverbs. Edited by 
Davi Kin. New York 16: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. 290. $6.00. 

GAGER, WILLIAM A.; JOHNSON, Dorris H: 
SHUSTER, CARL N.; MADDEN, RICHARD; 
and KOKOMOOR, FRANKLIN W. Functional 
Mathematics, Grade 8. New York 17: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. Pp. x+-374. 
$2.24. 

Larousse’s French-English, English-French 
Dictionary. Two Volumes in One by MAR- 
GUERITE-MARIE Dusors, DENIS J. KEEN, 
and BARBARA SHUEY, with the assistance 
of LESTER G. CROCKER. New York 20: 
Pocket Books, Inc., 1955. Pp. xvi+256; 
pp. x+260. $0.50. 

SMITH, ROLLAND R., and LANKFORD, FRAN- 
cis G., JR. Algebra One. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son 5, New York: World Book Co., 1955. 
Pp. vi+410. $2.80. 

Sportsmanlike Driving. Washington 6: Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, 1955 (third 
revised edition). Pp. xvi+480. $2.80. 

Successful Teaching with Maps: A Teacher's 
Manual for Use with the Denoyer-Geppert 
Series Wall Maps. Arranged and Edited 
by CHARLES C. Cosy and CLARENCE B. 
ODELL. Chicago 40: Denoyer-Geppert 
Co., 1954. Pp. 70. $1.25. 

Wirty, PAUL; PETERSON, MIRIAM E. ; and 
PARKER, ALFRED E. Reading Roundup, 
Book II. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1955. Pp. x+502. $3.00. 

WOLFSON, ALBERT, and Ryan, ARNOLD W. 
Biology in a New Dimension: The Earth- 
worm, pp. 22, $3.20; The Frog, pp. 14, 


$3.20; The Human, pp. 22, $3.20. Evans- 
ton, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1955. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


ALEXANDER, ELEANORA. “School Library 
Supervision: Practical Problems and An- 
swers.” University of Illinois Library 
School Occasional Papers, No. 40. Ur- 
bana, Illinois: University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, 1954. Pp. 12 (processed). 

ARMED FORCES INFORMATION AND EDUCA- 
TION OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. 
Armed Forces Information Pamphlet: 
No. 8, Your Government. Washington 25: 
Government Printing Office, 1955. Pp. 12. 
$0.10. 

ARMED FORCES INFORMATION AND EDUCA- 
TION OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. 
Armed Forces Talk: No. 482, The United 
States Coast Guard. Washington 25: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1955. Pp. 16. 
$0.10. 

ARMED Forces INFORMATION AND EDUCA- 
TION OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. 
Know Your Communist Enemy: No. 2; 
Communism in the U.S.A., pp. 20, $0.20; 
No. 3, Communism in the U.S.S.R., PP- 
16, $0.10. Washington 25; Government 
Printing Office, 1954. 1955. 


BELL, MARGARET, M.D. The Doctor An- 


swers Some Practical Questions on M. ele 
struation, Washington 6: National Section 
for Girls and Women’s Sports of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, 1955 (re- 
vised). Pp. 14. $0.35. 


CAMPBELL, BERNARD, Sixty-three Tested 


Practices in School-Community Relations. 
A Report Prepared Under the Sponsor- 
ship of the Commission on Public Under- 
standing of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. New York 27: Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council (525 West 
120th Street), 1954. Pp. x+68. $1.50. 


“Comic Books: Educational and Vocation- 


al.” Edited by Russet J. Fornwalt 
New York 3: Russell J, Fornwalt (Big 
Brother Movement, 33 Union Square 


Á 
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Vep 1955. Pp. 8 (mimeographed). 
` Pes for Driver Education. Washington 6: 
National Comntission on Safety Educa- 
oe National Education Association, 
"steal loam on 
rt AUGUST Wit. A Brief History 
tonal ee of the Operation of the Educa- 
490 s mn ss Service at Indiana Uni- 
ey s: ulletin of the School of Educa- 
No n ndiana University, Vol. XXXI, 
Teiti Oe Indiana: Division of 
ner and Field Services, Indiana 
Edn Sy, 1955. Pp. 30. $1.00. 
ae Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts and 
a Compiled and edited by 
eae a A. WrrricH and GERTIE L. 
fos i amiga Wisconsin: Educa- 
$4.75, gress Service, 1955. Pp. 144. 
Fr 
oe INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 
params AND Yours. When the Mi- 
Baller e Come Again—A Guide for 
Gore ommunity Living. Washington 25: 
5 $0.15. ment Printing Office, 1955. Pp. 28. 
ara lo Reading Success in Science, S0- 
Des Studies, and Mathematics: Especially 
Hi pran Jor the Use of Junior and Senior 
Met: School Teachers. New York 27: 
ry ag School Study Council (525 
' $0.65. Oth Street), 1954. Pp. viii+40. 
k Dance Guide: Fifth Annual Edition. 
Sch, York 3: Folk Dance Guide, Paul 
— a (Box 342, Cooper Station), 
"Ñ 5. Pp. 20. 80.50. 
ANE, Lawrence K. Individual’ Develop- 
G nt. Doubleday Papers in Psychology: 
“as City, New York: Doubleday & 
Pie pete 1955. Pb x452. $0.85. 
Functional Body Meusurements of School 
= Children: A Handbook for Mi anufac- 
oe S, Design Engineers, Architects, and 
B tool Officials for Use in Planning School 
a Equipment, and Buildings- 
a by W. Epcar MARTIN. A Joint 
roject of the U.S. Oflice of Education, 
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the University of Michigan, and the Na- 
tional School Service Institute. Chicago 3: 
< School Service Institute (27 
ast Monroe Street), 1954 i 
$1.00. Ae ee 

GARBER, LEE O. The Yearbook of School Law 
1955. Philadelphia 4: The Author (School 
of Education, University of Pennsylva- 
nia), 1955. Pp. vi+122. $2.75. 

GILLESPIE, James W., and ALLPORT, Gor- 
pon W. Fouth’s Outlook on the Future: A 
Cross-National Study. Doubleday Papers 
in Psychology. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Co., 1955. Pp. x+62. $0.85. 

Gold Star List of American Fiction. Syracuse 
2, New York: Syracuse Public Library, 
(1954, 40th edition]. Pp. 66. $0.75. 

Home Economics Education for Out-of-School 
Youth and Adults. Prepared by à Special 
Committee from the Home Economics 
Division of the American Vocational As- 
sociation. Washington 5: American Voca- 


tional Association, 1954. Pp. 18. $0.15. 
Instructional Staff Practices and Policies in 
1953-54. 


Degree-granting Institutions, 
Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
ation, Vol. XXXII, No. 4. 


tion Associ 
Washington 6: Research Division of the 
1954. 


National Education Association, 
pp. 159-214. $0.50. 

Ivins, WILSON H. Student M arriages in New 
Mexico Secondary Schools, 1952-1953. 
University of New Mexico Publications in 
Education, No. 5, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico: University of New Mexico Press, 
1954. Pp. 84. $1.00. 

JAMES, H. THOMAS. “Qur Itinerant School- 
masters.” Administrator’s Notebook, Vol. 
ILI, No. 6. Chicago 37: Midwest Admin- 
jstration Center, University of Chicago, 
1955. Pp. 4- $0.25. 

“Look to the Schoolhouses ~ - .” The Report 
of a Study Made at the Request of the 
Boston School Committee, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, by the Center for Field 
Studies, Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, Spaulding House, 20 Oxford 
Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, 
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April 15, 1953. Cambridge 38, Massachu- 
setts: Center for Field Studies, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, 1953. Pp. 
102. 

Money Management: Your Budget. Chicago 
11: Household Finance Corporation, 1954 
(revised). Pp. 36. $0.10. 

National Tape Recording Catalog. Sponsored 
by Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, NEA, and Association for Education 
by Radio-Television, Kent State Univer- 
sity. Washington 6: Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1954. Pp. 32. $0.50. 

Official Sports Library for Girls and Women. 
Official Softball—Track and Field Guide 
with Official Rules, January 1955-January 
1956, Edited by MARIAN KNEER and CAL 
Papatsos. Washington 6: American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1955. Pp. 160. $0.50. 


Report for 1953-1954. Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan: W. K. Kellogg Foundation, [1954]. 
Pp. 128. 

“The Role of Comparative Education in the 
Education of Teachers.” Proceedings of 
the First Annual Conference on Compara- 
tive Education, School of Education, New 
York University, April 30, 1954. Edited 
by WILLIAM W. Brickman. New York 3: 
School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, 1954. Pp. 24 (processed). 

Seay, MAURICE F., and CRAWFORD, FERRIS 
N. The Community School and Community 
Self-Improvement: A Review of the Michi- 
gan Community School Service Program 
trom July 1, 1945—October 1, 1953. Lan- 
sing, Michigan: Published by Clair L. 
Taylor, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1954. Pp. 190. 

Selected Volleyball Articles from NSWA and 
NSGWS Guides and the Journal of the 
AAHPER 1937-1953. Edited by AILEENE 
LOCKHART. Sports Articles Reprint Se- 
ties. Washington 6: National Section for 
Girls and Women’s Sports, American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1955. Pp. 72. $1.00. 
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Studies in Education, 1954. Thesis Abstract 
Series, No. 6. Bloomington, Indiana: 
School of Education, Indiana University, 
1955. Pp. 242. $1.00.” 

Sweitzer, Ropert E. “Selecting Able 
School Board Members.” Administrator’s 
Notebook, Vol. III, No. 5. Chicago 37: 
Midwest Administration Center, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1955. Pp. 4. $0.25. 

TABA, HILDA. With Perspective on Human 
Relations: A Study of Peer Group Dynam- 
ics in an Eighth Grade, Studies in Inter- 
group Relations. Washington 6: American 
Council on Education, 1955. Pp. xiv+ 
156. $1.75. 

A Tale of Two Teachers. Washington 5: 
American Vocational Association, 1954. 
Pp. 14. $0.10. I 

“Touchstones” of Literature. Compiled by the 
“Touchstones” Subcommittee of the 
MSSC English Committee. New York 27: 
Metropolitan School Study Council (525 
West 120th Street), 1954. Pp. xiit-62- 
$1.00. 

‘wenty-fourth Annual Report, 1953-1954. 
Melbourne, C.1, Australia: Australian 
Council for Educational Research, 1954. 
Pp. 34. 

United States Tariff Policy. A Statement ol 
National Policy by the Research ow 
Policy Committee of the Committee os 
Economic Development. New York A 
Committee for Economic Developme? t» 
1954. Pp. 24. 

UNITED STATES VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS ewe 
Occupations and Industries in the 2 a 
North Central States: Illinois, aa 0 
Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. Prepared 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U: A: 
States Department of Labor, for the = 
erans Administration, based on data a 
the Bureau of the Census, United ee = 
Department of Commerce, and the suet 
reau of Labor Statistics. VA Pamp? ie 
7-7.3. Washington 25: Government Pon. 
ing Office, 1954. Pp. viii 108. $0.60. 
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Tur CowMING CRISIS IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


ee so commonplace to 
educatio ae “ie crisis to describe the 
lost aap scene that the term has 
a dea x its force. Nevertheless, it 
scribing t to avoid its use when de- 
hered he condition of American 

e last ucation at any time during 
Guy seoli quarter-century. Since 1930 
Weathered th and universities ave 
Pression the storms of economic de- 
aes total war, and then of 
and pric tatan of both enrolments 
ings of x. Now we have solemn warn- 
which i impending influx of students 
stituti reatens to inundate our In- 

ions of higher education. 


Py 

oble a j 

4 ms posed by coming increase in 
nrolments 


os problems of the years ahead 
OK eg | presented in the re- 

oject the Committee on Special 

s of the American Association 
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of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 


sions Officers, The Impending Tidal 
Wave of Students, prepared by Ronald 
B. Thompson, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity (1954). The report points out that 
the annual number of births in this 
country has almost doubled in the last 
twenty years, reaching nearly four 
million in 1953. This will mean an in- 
crease in the elementary-school enrol- 
ment of more than one million per 
year for the next six years. The report 
states that, for the high schools, the 
6,500,000 students enrolled in 1949-50 
will have increased to approximately 
8,600,000 by 1960-61 and 11,000,000 
by 1966-67. 

Enrolments in colleges and univer- 
sities in the years ahead will be influ- 
enced not only by the higher birth rate 
but also by the anticipated increase in 
the proportion of college-age youth at- 
tending colleges. Tt is pointed out in 
The Impending Tidal Wave of Stu- 
dents that, in 1900, 4 per cent of the 
college-age group attended colleges 
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and universities; in 1920, 8 per cent; 
in 1930, 12 per cent; in 1940, 18 per 
cent; and in 1950, 31 per cent. Enrol- 
ments in colleges and universities in 
the United States in the fall of 1954 
were approximately 2,500,000, the 
highest in history. Even if the per cent 
of college-age youth attending college 
were to remain at 31 (as is hardly like- 
ly) there would be 3,600,000 students 
in our institutions of higher education 
in 1965-66 and 4,200,000 in 1970-71. 

The tremendous increase in enrol- 
ment that lies ahead obviously poses 
serious problems for the colleges and 
universities. These problems revolve 
around the questions of staffing, hous- 
ing, and financing. There are, of 
course, institutions which, operating 
below capacity, will be able to absorb 
additional numbers of students with- 
out proportionate increases in cost, 
but in general it is clear that addition- 
al physical plant, staff, and financial 
support will be required. 

The mounting costs of higher educa- 
tion stem not only from the increase in 
numbers of students to be served but 
also from the forces of inflation, the 
need for higher faculty salaries to 
meet the growing competition from 
other opportunities for employment, 
and the tremendously more costly 
equipment needed for today’s instruc- 
tion, particularly in the sciences. Also, 
there has been a tendency for colleges 
and universities continually to extend 
the scope of their services. Not too 
many years ago, for example, student 
personnel services, to the extent they 
were provided at all, were made avail- 
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able through regular student-faculty 
contacts; today they are separately 
organized and, to a, considerable de- 
gree, require services of staff members 
in addition to the regular teaching 
members of the faculty. 

Securing the additional support 
needed will not be easy for either the 
public institutions or the private insti- 
tutions. As the educational enterprise 
grows in magnitude and complexity 
and as its financial requirements in- 
crease accordingly, higher education is 
going to be asked more and more by 
both public and private sponsors to 
justify its requests for funds. Tne com- 
petition from charitable, governmen- 
tal, and other nonprofit types of en- 
terprises grows keener all the time. 
This has brought about increasing 
concern with the public relations of 
our higher institutions. It is certainly 
true that, as the competition for funds 
becomes keener, institutions must 
more and more strive for maximum 
effectiveness in the interpretation of 
their programs to their publics. How- 
ever, the answer does not lie wholly 12 
efforts to “sell” present programs ae 
the public. Colleges and universities 
must be willing to look critically an 
objectively at the things they arè do- 
ing and at the ways they are apat 
them. The most firmly establishe 
customs and the most cherished 2 
traditions must be scrutinized with 4 
view to discovering improved an 
more economical means of discharging 
the obligations of the institution. 


varsity and 
1 Clarence A. Schoenfeld, The tiles O: 
Tis Publics. New York: Harper & Bros., 
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Plan to assist institutions in making 
self-appraisals 


Aley connection a recently an- 
tral = program of the North Cen- 
a; “nasa of Colleges and Sec- 
Eo chools is of interest. The pro- 
fs is described in News Notes (No. 
. , 1954), issued by the 
ties of aa Sw Colleges and Universi- 
Accordi e North Central Association. 
ete! to the announcement, the 
ties ho sO On Colleges and Universi- 
tionsi F T to assist the higher institu- 
its territ j nineteen states included in 
Bias ae in meeting the challenge 
ae (1) sponsorship of, and 
sam of to the conduct of a pro- 
the na studies to be carried on by 
groups a of individual institutions or 
solve institutions acting together 
ormane oy SOIR: problem; (2) per- 
Drovi ic of a clearing-house function, 
le ng information of concern to 
member higher institutions; and 
te of consultant services. 
Pesca. : ogram of studies will be de- 
ee institutions and groups of insti- 
9 bring oe solutions to problems and 
ions, In m to the attention of other =. 
Je studies Issa instances, the usefuluess $ 
ein the ei institutions m general m 
ing ble che: of techniques for atta : 
ANSWers to rather than in the discovery ie 
to be w ret i if proper regar 
d variabilit for institutional individuality 
eralizations, care should be taken to a 
Cause of th s which could not be just A 
tions in E wide differences among ie 
“stitutional jectives, programs, and gener: 
characteristics. What may be 


Ceti aa > 
Ne Pi administrative organization under 
of circumstaivces may not be equally 


an 
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effective under another set of circumstances: 
What may be good curriculum s 
for the achievement of one set of objectives 
may not be satisfactory for the achievement 
of a different set of objectives. 


The North Central Association rec- 
ognizes that it must be prepared to 
provide consultant services if the full 
fruits of the program of studies con- 


templated here are to materialize. The 
News Notes points out: 

This type of assistance will be essential to 
an effective program of studies if the studies 
are to be carried on by the staffs of the insti- 
tutions rather than by a staff of research 
workers set up for the purpose. Such consult- 
ant services as are now available are, for the 
most part, provided on a casual and unsys- 
tematic basis. What is needed is a core of 
consultants, adequately trained and organ- 
ized for effective service. This need the Com- 
mittee on Planning proposes to meet. 

The consultants will be of two types: one, 
those who might be called generalists because 
of their broad grasp of the problems of higher 
education, their understanding of the rela- 
tionships among the various aspects of the 
work of higher institutions, and their knowl- 
edge of the types of services needed and 
available in specific situations; and, two, spe- 
cialists in the several disciplines and in cur- 


riculum, finance, business management, 
physical plant, public relations, student per- 
sonnel, evaluation, and counseling. 

The consultants will be carefully selected, 
in most instances, but not necessarily, from 
the stafis of member colleges and universities 
of the Association. - - - The generalist-con- 
sultants would typically hold positions in 
general administration; the specialist-con- 

their special fields of interest. 


sultants, in 

Arrangements will be made for a program 
of in-service education to be carried on 
through conferences, workshops, and other 
In this way the consult- 


formed of significant de- 
eld of higher education 


appropriate means. 
ants will be kept in 
velopments in the fi 
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and will be apprised of work being done in 
related fields in the social sciences and hu- 
manities which is relevant to the activities of 
the consultant. 

... The program of consultant services 
should be systematized, though care should 
be taken not so to formalize the activity as to 
create a restrictive inflexibility. Provision 
should be made for reports by consultants 
which would analyze the situation, describe 
the nature of the assistance rendered, evalu- 
ate the results, and suggest the need, if any, 
for further consultant service. The recipient 
institutions will also be expected to report 
their estimate of the value of the consultant 
service received by them, including reference 
to those aspects of the service that were ef- 
fective and those that were ineffective, and 
recommendations for improvement in the 
service. The reports of the consultants and 
of the institutions, analyzed and synthe- 
sized, will provide useful materials for con- 
sideration in the conferences and workshops 
for consultants, and will serve as a basis for 
effecting improvements in the program. 


Finding additional teaching staff 


Not the least of the problems to be 
faced by the colleges and universities 
as enrolments increase will be the pro- 
curement of additional teaching staff. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the in- 
creased demand for college and univer- 
sity teachers is provided by The Im- 
pending Tidal Wave of Students. It is 
estimated that our present teaching 
staff in colleges and universities of 
approximately 200,000 will have to be 
increased to 300,000 by 1965-66, as- 
suming, first, that the proportion of 
youth of college age attending college 
remains at about the present figure 
(approximately one-third) and, sec- 
ond, that the present average student- 
faculty ratio of approximately twelve 
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to one will continue. These assump- 
tions, of course, are not likely to hold. 
Rather, it is probable that past trends 
will continue into the future and that 
the proportion of youth of college age 
in attendance at higher institutions 
will continue to increase. One thing is 
clear: a substantially larger number of 
college and university teachers will be 
needed as our higher institutions face 
the increased demands that are to be 
made on them. 

Significant in this connection is the 
project known as “The National Ros- 
ter of Prospective College Teachers” 
initiated by the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges in 1945 through its Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. This 1s 
an attempt on a national scale to re- 
cruit able college Seniors for college 
teaching. Frank R. Kille, dean of 
Carleton College, describes the pro] 
ect in an article, “The National Ras 
ter of Prospective College Teachers, 
appearing in the Association of Amert- 
can Colleges Bulletin of March, 1953: 


Each member college is invited to recom- 


mend Seniors who should be encouraged to 
do graduate work with the idea of prepara- 
tion for college teaching. . - - 

Arrangements will be made by 
date selected, in consultation with officers A 
his own college, to enter graduate school io 
at least one year’s training for college teg ie 
ing. His studies during this first year will 
carried on primarily from the point of $ 
of preparation for college teaching pape 
than of meeting the formal requirements fo 
an advanced degree. 

Each college will be concerned 
ing those appointed to find a prac 
tion of whatever financial problems may 
involved. < 


the candi- 


view 


with help- 
tical solu- 
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ae will undertake to offer each 
a Ne aanp ye arpin 
ate otk SE after the year’s gradu- 
will be eid aung this year the one appointed 
Einin a z opportunities for “in-service 
the de y serving either as an assistant in 
a pa rtment of his special interest, thus 
aed hi close contact with experienced 
me oo A as an instructor in charge of one 
tlar classes under the supervision of a 
Siege Epo of the department. Each 
eee Il determine the amount of com- 
the mr m eg case, having in mind that 
Destin of the arrangement is to provide 
forsee cs ies for the one appointed and not 
iis ni institution s need for instructors. 
tei a of this two-year period, as a 
in the wo "a ete in graduate work and 
ap of es p actual teaching, and with the 
4 Feo advisers, the student should be in 
whether i to make a wise decision as to 
and if so is eee should be in teaching, 
should Pe hat type of further training he 
ertake, 


ey € project seems to have been 
where successful in those instances 
applie apase received a grant to be 
but y toward their graduate study, 
had few grants have been made. 
aio, « now under way to seek foun- 
ance f support and financial assist- 
ents tom the colleges nominating stu- 
gen in order to make grants more 
erally available. 

in piles encouraging development 
Qualia, nection with the shortage of 
rs is ed college and university teach- 
tion Fes announcement of the crea- 
Y th the Southern Fellowships Fund 
ies > Council of Southern Universi- 
y a to administer a grant made 
Some § General Education Board of 
Dhe ` 3,000,000 for a ten-year period. 
Purpose of. the Fund is to 
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strengthen scholarship and teaching in 
southern institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Awards will be made for ad- 
vanced study and research leading to 
the Ph.D. or similar degrees to teach- 
ers in colleges and universities in West 
Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Arkansas. The executive director of 
the Southern Fellowships Fund is 
Robert M. Lester, and the offices are 
located at 119 North Columbia Street, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Who shall be given higher education? . 
There are those who argue that too 
many young people of limited ability 
are enrolled in our institutions of high- 
er education. They see in the impend- 
ing flood of applications for admission 
to college an opportunity to weed out 
the unfit and to grant admission to the 
nts only. It seems clear, 


however, that for American higher ed- 
ucation as a whole this will not be 
done. We are clearly committed to the 
n that some form of post- 


high-school educational opportunity 
should be made available to virtually 
all youth. It is certain, however, that 
the percentage increase in enrolments 
in the years ahead will vary widely 
from institution to institution. Most 
of the publicly controlled institutions 
will be limited in the extent to which 
they can exert any control over the in- 
umbers because of an ex- 
plicit or implied mandate to admit all 
graduates of approved high schools. 
The privately controlled institutions 


superior stude 
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will vary widely in their response to 
the increased demands. The problem 
faced by many of the latter is well 
stated by President A. Blair Knapp, 
of Denison University, in the Decem- 
ber, 1954, issue of At Denison. He 
says: 

The pressure of applicants on all existing 
colleges will be tremendous and the pressure 
of alumni—and the general public—on in- 
stitutions such as ours to admit more stu- 
dents will indeed be formidable. 

It will be argued that Denison’s responsi- 
bility to its constituency and to the public 
will require it. Despite the fact that Denison 
is privately financed and privately man- 
aged, its function is a public one, operated for 
the public welfare. To keep faith with this 
ideal, some will argue that we will have to 
expand. Probably in a few years we shall 
have 10 applicants for every vacancy. Some 
will contend that with all the highly qualified 
persons to choose from we will find it impos- 
sible to hold the line at 1,300 [the number 
which Denison set some time ago as its maxi- 
mum enrolment]. Others believe that growth 
in numbers is the most valid criterion of 
progress; if we cease to grow, then progress 
stops. 

I am deeply conscious of our public re- 
sponsibility. I am concerned that Denison 
shall continue to be a family college, for 
fifth-generation Denisonians now appear 
with some regularity. We have traditionally 
sought to accommodate sons and daughters 
of alumni when qualified. To keep faith with 
this tradition will become increasingly diffi- 
cult, but I am convinced that we can fulfil 
our responsibility to the public much better 
by doing a superior job with 1,300 students 
than by doing a fair job with 2,000. I am cer- 
tain that such a large number would result in 
a deterioration in the quality of the Denison 
educational experience. 

Let’s look at our present situation. To do 
the kind of task to which we are dedicated we 
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need an increase in endowment of from 
$8,000,000 to $12,000,000. We need at least 
$5,000,000 in new buildings. These figures 
are based on an enrolment of 1,300. If we 
were to move up to 2,000, we would practi- 
cally have to double both figures since our 
present endowment is about $5,000,000 and 
our buildings and facilities are valued in 
excess of $6,000,000, not counting replace- 
ment costs. I do not see that kind of money 
in sight. With hard work and a little good 
fortune, it is conceivable that we might 
achieve what we need for 1,300. For the 
added enrolment the plant-and-facilities part 
would not be so serious as the lack of endow- 
ment. We all understand that buildings do 
not make a college great, but the quality of 
the men and the women of the faculty do. To 
enrol 2,000 students with finances suited to 


1,300 would inevitably mean a second-rate 


faculty and staff. 

The great increase in numbers is not ac- 
companied by a proportionate increase in the 
numbers of graduates who are preparing to 
teach. The competition in the 1960’s for top- 
quality college teachers is going to be great. 
Our present salary scale must be doubled by 
that time if we are to attract and hold the 
faculty we want. This is really the critical 
part of the whole proposition. 

Then, too, we would inevitably change 
the character of the college by any such es 
crease. An important aspect of the Denison 
experience is that we meet once a week s, 
gether in convocation as a community of Sts 
dents and faculty. We meet every other wee 
to worship together as a college community ' 
We could not do this with 2,000 studen 5 
For nearly 125 years our destiny has avis 
be a small Christian college of liberal artsa ic 
sciences. I think we shall serve the PU, ñ 
welfare best by continuing in that ma j 
I want Denison to “grow, but its grow 
should be in effectiveness and not in 512° es 
shall do my best to resist the many pressur 7 
ahead which will seek to have us do othe 
wise. 


Ba E 
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Need to train persons with special 
talents 


At the same time that our colleges 
and universities are concerning them- 
. with the problems of meeting 

e increased demands for higher edu- 
cation which will shortly be upon 
pet attention is being called to our 
b ure to utilize effectively some of the 
oS of our human resources and to the 
3 ous shortages of specialized per- 

nnel. A significant study of this 
pen hes recently been reported in 
Tale, ini s Resources of Specialized 
eel & Bros., 1954) by Dael 
Hum e, director of the Commission on 
TAA Resources and Advanced 
mate ing. The report brings together 
re relating to the country’s 
ane personnel in the major profes- 
ages . It points to the fact that short- 
ees to be expected for the next 
Tie Ta years in engineering, science, 
x eee nursing, schoolteaching, and 
a of other fields. Even in the 

. overcrowded fields of the 
ate rae and social sciences, there 
Ras ow shortages which may become 
nous, 
an interesting to note that these 
crea, ages exist despite tremendous in- 
of Ses over the years in the number 
p College graduates. The Commission 
ee out that, in 1900, one out of 
x ty sixty boys and girls reaching 
Y oa -two years of age in that year 
out Ived a college degree. Today, one 
age of every eight young people of this 
receives a college degree. But de- 
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spite this dramatic change in the per 
cent of youth receiving a college edu- 
cation, we are still failing to make full 
use of our available talent. The Com- 
mission points out that, of the top 
one-fifth of high-school graduates in 
terms of ability, only slightly over one- 
half enter college and only 43 per cent 
graduate. Only 60 per cent of the high- 
est 5 per cent of our high-school gradu- 
ates in terms of ability earn college de- 
grees. It is from the ranks of these su- 
perior young people that we should be 
recruiting the leadership for our pro- 
fessions. For the most part, those who 
do not go to college do not have an op- 
portunity to provide this leadership 
since a college education has become 
practically a requirement for admis- 
sion to most of the professions. Even if 
the per cent of youth of college age in 
attendance at college continues to in- 
crease, as it doubtless will, this situa- 
tion in itself offers no assurance that 
we shall not continue to waste some 
of the best of our human resources 
through failure to recruit some of our 
most able high-school graduates. 

A number of steps can be taken in 
an effort to correct this condition, 
such as more adequate counseling at 
all levels in the educational process, 
better articulation between high school 
and college, and financial-aid pro- 
ms which will help to eliminate the 
economic barrier faced by many of our 
superior youth. Actually, the financial 
parrier rises higher each year, and the 
problem therefore becomes more acute 
all the time. In an effort to keep pace 


gra 
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with rising costs and to take up some 
of the loss in proportionate income 
from endowment and other invested 
funds, tuition and fees in both publicly 
and privately supported higher insti- 
tutions have been increased substan- 
tially in recent years. There is no rea- 
son to believe that this trend will not 
continue. 

The matter of the increasing cost of 
higher education is receiving attention 
in the Eighty-fourth Congress in the 
form of a bill introduced in the House 
of Representatives in February. The 
bill provides that 30 per cent of stu- 
dent fees paid directly to an institu- 
tion of higher education organized 
not-for-profit could be taken as a tax 
credit on the income tax of the person 
paying the tuition. A ceiling of $450 
for each student would be placed on 
the amount of the tax credit. Thus, no 
tax credit would be allowed on tuition 
in excess of $1,500 per year. If passed, 
this measure will help greatly in low- 
ering the financial barrier faced by 
many prospective college students. 


Norman Burns 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE 
HICH SCHOOLS 


kopi OR UNUSUAL practices in use 
in the high schools are described 
from time to time in these pages of the 
School Review. In the following para- 
graphs we present such statements 
from eight: school systems located in 
seven states. 

The editor would be pleased to re- 
ceive brief descriptions of innovating 
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practices in other schools. These may 
concern almost any aspect of the 
school, such as curriculum, methods, 
extra-curriculum, provisions for indi- 
vidual differences, housing, equip- 
ment, community relations, etc. Of 
particular interest right now are the 
plans or programs, other than the 
mere provision of more classrooms and 
more teaching staff, that are being 
considered to take care of the bulging 
high-school enrolments. 


Case con- Most schools are not 
ferences aid making effective use of 
teachers the great amount of in- 

formation that is collect- 
ed about boys and girls and then filed 
away. George L. Keppers, assistant 
director of guidance in the schools of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, feels that 
the case conference has not received 
the attention it deserves as a means of 
sharing and interpreting the available 
data. He says: 

The primary purpose of the case confer- 
ence should be the sharing of information re- 
garding the child’s family history, health, 
scholastic achievement, aptitude, interests, 
personality, behavior, and other pertinent 
matters. These facts, by providing insight 
into the child’s problems, should be useful in 
alleviating special difficulties encountered by 
youth. d 

All school personnel having 
with the child should attend the case ¢ 
ence, the size of the group depending 0” i 
extent of the case and the staff available. 
psychologists, nurses, doctors, counselor, 
and other professional persons besides dass- 
room teachers have worked with a boy om 
EB), they should be aneladed. One PSP? 
should be responsible for calling the confer 
ence. The principal must be in favor of 


any contact 
onfer- 
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procedure and, if not directly responsible for 
convening the group, he should delegate the 
authority to bring the others together. The 
school counselor or the school nurse, prefer- 
ably the former, is the logical person to set 
the machinery in operation. 

In general, a case conference should in- 
clude four phases: 

1. Presentation of the facts of the case.—In- 
terpretations have no place in this phase of 
| anager For example, a statement 

John is lazy” is very different from the 
Teport, “John doesn’t finish his work.” 
ad I. nter preting the facts——What does it 

; when Bill talks all the time or Susan 
Sits and dreams? 

"ett ni causes underlying the child’s be- 
These are closely related to inter- 
et on Is Bill looking for recognition he 
Seas t get at home or on the playground? Is 
n jealous of her younger or older sister? 
a tesna Jor further study and work 
a he child.—Should the suggestion be 
ae the parents that they seek counsel- 
x. hould the coach give Bill an opportuni- 
s: z receive recognition on the playground? 
here a need for a change in the child’s 
Schedule? 
I nga to be considered in ca 
case conference are: 
a element-—When, during the 
fais ed school day, shall the conference be 
ie This is a matter of school policy, but 
it aes of the writer has been that the 
Sinn hour works out well. Setting a confer- 
i at such an hour presupposes interest in 
will Sort of activity, that teachers will be 

Ing to give up some free time. I! 
sy Presenting positive as well as negative 

us of the child —The attitude should not 
i like that reflected in the remark, “There 

wt any need for me to attend since I don't 

OW anything bad about him.” 

. š Realistic expectations. —Not all cases 
E fairy-tale” endings. The case confer- 
Í Š is not a panacea for all the problems m 
“ Š school or, as some would like it to be, 

Wick guidance.” — 


rrying out 
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4. Confidential nature of the conference.— 
Members of the conference must respect con- 
fidences. To arrive at proper interpretations 
and understanding of the case, many facts 
must of necessity be revealed. The existing 
rapport between the child and teacher or 
counselor can be destroyed by one wagging 
tongue. 

5. Differentiation of causes of behavior 
from sympioms of behavior —Too often, overt 
acts of behavior are treated rather than the 
deep-seated cause of the behavior. 

The case conference, while not a sure cure 
for students’ problems, does provide for a 
meeting of minds, a sharing of information, 
and a chance to talk out a problem in a logi- 
cal and inoffensive manner. To repeat, not 
all case conferences end in typical “fairy- 
tale” style, but experience has shown that 
they do result in some change, if not in the 
pupils, at least in the persons dealing with 
them. This is the result of better under- 
standing, leading to acceptance of the pupils. 


Each month Lee L. 
Caldwell, the superin- 
tendent of schools at 
Hammond, Indiana, pub- 
lishes a brochure, Notes on Educa- 
tion, for the information of the public. 
The February, 1955, number is en- 
titled To Future Teachers of America: 
Teaching as a Life Investment. It is 
“addressed to young people who want 
to invest their lives and the future in 
something very much worth while, 
which will provide for them a good liv- 
m a great deal of satisfac- 
f service to their 


Recruiting 
teachers at 
the source 


ing, give the 
tion, and be o 


country.” 
After pointing out that “now is the 


time for high-school and college stu- 
dents” to make their life-career plans, 
the attractive leaflet presents facts 
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about our country’s growth, the need 
for teachers, the opportunities of- 
fered by the profession, and the satis- 
factions in teaching. It closes with a 
statement about the importance of ed- 
ucation in our future. With its factual 
yet inspiring presentation, the booklet 
should be of assistance to young people 
who are considering teaching as their 
lifework. 


Vitalized Awareness of the prob- 
training in lems troubling the com- 
citizenship munity and the world 


and a willingness and de- 
sire to do his share in solving the prob- 
lems must be imparted to the modern 
youth in high school. Pompton Lakes 
High School in Pompton Lakes, New 
Jersey, makes special efforts to devel- 
op in the students the attributes of 
good citizenship. Donald H. Yott, 
teacher of the second course in United 
States history, has supplied us with 
the following description of some of 
the activities designed to accomplish 
this aim: 


The past two years, being especially in- 
teresting in the political field, presented un- 
limited project material for political develop- 
ment in the high school’s young people. The 
students co-operated with Mayor Charles 
Styles and his committee in inducing resi- 
dents to register. Students, under the super- 
vision of an adult committee, spent an entire 
morning canvassing the community, gather- 
ing information on forms provided by the 
adult group and then tabulating the results. 
The students were amazed at the default of 
citizenship in the adult population and at the 
political immaturity of the adults and their 
lack of knowledge concerning their political 
obligations and responsibilities. 
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The next activity, stimulated by their 
first encounter with the voting public, con- 
cerned itself with encouraging the local 
people to vote in the November, 1952, elec- 
tion. This project was entirely the students’ 
own, planned and carried out by them. Un- 
der the direction of a group of adults, they 
made and distributed throughout the com- 
munities posters aimed at reminding the lo- 
cal residents to vote. They secured radio 
time to present a breakfast talk on the plan. 
Baby-sitting, transportation, and telephone 
committees were organized to work on elec- 
tion day. Huge thermometers, constructed in 
the woodshop, were placed through the 
towns on election day, and the number of 
persons who had voted were marked on these 
every hour by a committee of students. 

The results of this activity were gratify- 
ing. In communities in which students were 
active, 90 per cent or more of the registere 
voters cast their ballots. Both political or- 
ganizations gave parties for the students 1n 
their locality, and recently the Oakland po- 
litical organization amended its by-laws to 
allow eighteen-year-olds to join and to have 
voting privileges in the club’s activities. À 

Having observed the political behavior 
and knowledge of adults, the students felt 
that they could contribute much in a positive 
manner to the political scene, locally and 
nationally, and they instigated a state-wide 
movement to have the legislature place e 
the ballot a referendum to lower the voting 
age in New Jersey to eighteen. 

Letters explaining the purpose of the ac 
tivity were sent to every secondary school m 
the state, with a statement of the duties of 
each co-operating school, sample pe 
and reasons for the lowering of the 
age. Students in our school canvasse 
community, obtaining: 15 per cent 
registered voters to sign the petition. All re- 
turned petitions were presented to Assembly- 
man Arthur Vervaet (majority party), ° 
Bergen County, and to Assemblyman James 
Jamieson (minority party), of Warren Coun? 


titions, 
voting 
d their 
of the 
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Prarie measures were carried on in the 
of 1954 by the in-coming Senior class. 
he ee all this activity is woven a unit 
A un ae politics and government. The his- 
an hinery, and operation of political 
ed carefully and thoroughly studied. 
ae ment organization and functioning, 
realy and nationally, fill out the political 
Picture for the students. 
em project stemming from this 
ie Ok political parties and government is 
es on of Town Offices. Here, the stu- 
iti o! x the established methods for ob- 
Fae o We organizing political parties, 
a ei slate of candidates, campaigning, 
Peter re an election in school. Elected 
Ey mna ake over the communities for one 
ana i e as mayor, town council, 
ficials Se , teachers, principal, and other of- 
Scan V eeks of careful preparation and 
fae an show these teen-agers that the 
uir government are complicated and re- 
e men of ability to discharge them. 


Students in Philadelphia 
senior high and voca- 
tional-technical schools 
thei _ are being prepared for 
d 5 duties as adult citizens by con- 
S Wass their school elections on vot- 
a machines. According to a story in 
ae January 10 number of School 
ee and Views, issued by the Phila- 
ci Phia public schools, the program 
ie instituted on the recommendation 
i the Seminar on Education for Po- 
tical Democracy: 


ae use of these machines is being 
de sible by Mr. Thomas P. McHenry, presi- 
nt of city commissioners. He has provide! 

Ey, machines and is sending Mr. Joseph 
Minis and Mr. James Brooks, to assist the 
up an, association in each school in setting 
clos e machines and taking the count at the 
Close of the election. The Board of Education 


Is ; F: 
transporting the machines. 


M. achines 
Je or voting 
n schools 


made 


In additi Ë i 
ñ ddition to the elections, other schools 
are holding class demonstrations on one 
Jamestown and one Shoup voting machine 


Two high schools, Bartram and 
Northeast, held elections in Decem- 
ber. In both schools the campaigns 
were “more lively and active than 
usual, students becoming intensely in- 
terested in voting in the election.” At 
Bartram High School, voting proce- 
dures paralleled those of actual voting 
for city officials. The students 
“checked their registration and re- 
corded their names in the home-room 
books, had the operation of the ma- 
chines explained by election officials, 
and lined up to vote on the machines.” 


More and more students 


Salvaging 
the retard- are entering high school 
ed readers without sufficient skill in 


reading to enable them 


to do the reading required in the con- 


tent subjects. Administrators and 
ested in the suc- 


teachers will be inter 
cessful program developed at Hornell 
(New York) High School for a system- 
atic attack on this problem. Weare in- 
debted to Mrs. Audrey K. Boag, direc- 
tor of reading and testing in the Hor- 
nell public schools, and Margaret 
Neild, reading instructor in the Eng- 
lish department of the Hornell High 
School, for the following account of 


the plan: 
tal reading program has 


A developmen 
been functioning for approximately five years 


within the f ramework of the routine English 
curriculum of Hornell High School, and spe- 
cial developmental reading classes have 
proved beneficial to both the nonacademic 
and the superior students. Recently we be- 
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came convinced that a course designed for 
the students of average or above-average 
mental ability who were reading below their 
capacity level would prove helpful. 

From experience we realized the need for 
careful screening in order to avoid placing the 
nonacademic or the disciplinary problem 
child with these reluctant readers. Candi- 
dates for this class were not selected from 
any one year in high school. They were gen- 
erally between the thirtieth and fiftieth per- 
centile on a reliable verbal test of intelligence 
and between the sixtieth and eightieth per- 
centile on a nonverbal intelligence test. They 
averaged at about fifth-grade level in the 
four tests of the Gates Silent Reading Tests. 
Health records of all candidates were scru- 
tinized for possible physical disabilities, such 
as poor eyesight or poor hearing, which might 
be causative factors in reading retardation. 
In general, these pupils suffered from over-all 
poor achievement in subject areas requiring 
extensive reading even though their mental 
capacity was average or above, from lack of 
knowledge of how to use their time, from the 
habit of lip reading, and from inability to 
secure or comprehend information from sec- 
ondary-school reading materials even though 
many of them were able to assimilate enough 
information from oral classroom discussion 
to make passing marks. 

The students knew from the beginning 
that they would be released from this extra 
reading class just as soon as they had cor- 
rected their mechanical difficulties and im- 
proved their reading achievement to bring it 
into harmony with their capacity. This fea- 
ture gave the pupils a positive attitude to- 
ward the work done in the class. As students 
were released from the corrective class to 
work independently, additional students 
were referred to the class by the teachers and 
by guidance personnel. 

Upon admittance to the class, the pupils 
were made aware of the level of reading that 
they had achieved in the four areas of the 
Gates tests. In appraising their reading prog- 
ress, we emphasized their strengths and gave 
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them a realization that reading is an acquired 
skill—a skill that can be gained and im- 
proved with practice. We stressed the fact 
that weakness in any afea of reading or in 
speed of reading is detrimental to success in 
any educational situation. r 

In helping pupils to develop reading pow- 
er to a maximum level, we recognized that 
one of the fundamental factors was that of 
adjusting all materials to the ease level of the 
student. Therefore all instructional and 
practice material used was at the develop- 
ment level of the individual student. By pro- 
viding exercises of this type for practice, we 
encouraged pupils, through their success, to 
eliminate their weaknesses, correct their 
mechanical difficulties, and improve their 
strong points. i 

As they practiced reading selections of in- 
creasing difficulty, pupils were continually 
made aware of their progress by making their 
own chart records of their comprehension. 
Time was also allowed for viewing the T°- 
sults of work covered over a period of weeks 
and for analyzing retest results obtained on 
the Gates test. Pupils were instructed in the 
various techniques and skills of reading: 
skimming, locating information, reading for 
general significance, reading for details, read- 
ing to follow directions, reading to organize, 
and reading to predict the outcome of events. 
They were also helped to increase their span 
of recognition and their attention to reading 
materials. Even though the emphasis in this 
corrective reading course was definitely 9” 
skill-training, we found that, with the acqui- 
sition of improved reading habits and power 
pupils began of their own accord to Tea 
more extensively for recreation. & 

Although this corrective reading churas : i 
not a panacea for all reading disabilities, 1 
has seemed to fill a definite need by giving 
the retarded reader direct help in the acqui- 
sition of the skills so necessary for success 1M 
the secondary-school program. It has, more 
over, provided a satisfying experience for the 
retarded reader and has been a vital factor 
in his adjustment to the classroom situation: 
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T s for Next autumn the seven Health Service Division. The teach 
a cig San Diego city ers, in turn, have trained more than 
high schools will estab- 400 students in senior high schools in 


a Paes honors courses for 
ability. T 3 2 outstanding scholastic 
ite 2 z e th-grade students meet- 
ears achievement require- 
Engli . be offered honors courses in 
ie Bn social studies, chemistry, 
a he mathematics. Superin- 
thes tar, alph C. Dailard anticipates 
kam wing results, according to an 
os bre in the Superintend- 
s Bulletin for February 18, 1955: 
Be students will be given an 
ana halls y pira and will be provided 

san rie bey ability. 
See : = V that the program 
collie -evel P nee for students ae the 
similar pro . In several eastern cities W here 
grams have been adopted, honors 


Courses 
are accept ge F a 
credit: pted for college Freshman 


Dona the honors program will help to 
tic ee es for outstanding scholas- 
recognition ce in the same manner a 
or dramatic a on for athletic, musical, 
achievement. 
mie Eight teachers of biolo- 
De at to gy in Cincinnati high 
ood schools have completed 
and a course in plood-typing 
Tats cross-matching at the Clinical 
oratories, Christ Hospital. The 
as was formulated by pr. Phil- 
Blo Wasserman, supervisor of the 
De = Procurement Program for Civil 
su eu, and Kenneth E- Vordenbers 
. i of science in the secondary 
wes The teachers are | 
Gone of the Cincinnati 
y Civil Defense 


the techniques of the blood program. 
The school system’s bulletin, Better 
Schools, for February 4 reports: 


Through these efforts a group of students 
has been developed with a background of 
knowledge and experience sufficient for them 
to operate as technicians for the typing and 
ng of blood on a mass basis in 


cross-matchi 
the event ofa catastrophe in this community. 
are they of serv- 


Teachers feel that not only 
ice in the defense program but also they have 


gained a great deal of pr: 
that can be shared in the classroom. 


actical information 


Late in December the 


Advice of 
high-school superintendent of the 
graduates Unified Schools in Vista, 


California, Mr. William 

Paul Schlechte, was host 
ers of the 1954 graduates of 
the Vista High School who had been 
attending colleges during the first 
semester. Fourteen graduates in at- 
tendance at eleven colleges responded 
to the invitation. After refreshments 
and a period of visiting, they offered 


these suggestions on making better 


preparation for colleg' 
Vista High School students entering col- 
lege should: 


Learn how to study. 
anize id, 


in college 


to memb 


eas and facts into 


im in reading, which would 


ible reading of supplementary 


ddition to the textbook. 
Have a more wholesome attitude toward 
study and scholarship- 5 
Know how to summarize and 
pe examinations. 


Have essay-ty’ 
Units of high-school work should be more 


paraphrase. 
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difficult. It should be graded up so that pro- 
spective college students might know what 
to expect. 

Mechanics in English are necessary, but 
do not hinder as much as lack of ability to 
write. There needs to be more practice in 
writing; papers should be graded by the 
teacher and the student required to rewrite. 
There was 100 per cent agreement on this 
point.... 

On the positive side, activities were listed 
as being helpful in making adjustments in 
college. All seemed to agree, however, that 
the adjustments to social life and the ex- 
treme change from high-school life and living 
at home were the greatest problems to which 
they found it necessary to make adjustment. 


CONFERENCE ON HuMAN RELATIONS 
IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


RELATIONS of the school ad- 
ministrator with his staff, his 
board, and the public will be studied 
during a five-day conference to be 
held at the University of Chicago on 
July 11-15, 1955. Sponsored by the 
Midwest Administration Center, the 
conference will have as its general 
topic, “Human Relations in Educa- 
tional Administration.” 

Commenting on one aspect of the 
conference, Francis S. Chase, director 
of the center and chairman of the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Education, 
says: 

We are beginning to achieve a better un- 
derstanding of how the morale and effective- 
ness of teachers and other workers are affect- 
ed by their relationships with their colleagues 
and with supervisors and administrators. 
This conferencé will consider how the knowl- 
edge accumulated through numerous studies 


in education and industry may be used in the 
organization and administration of schools, 


and persons representing various 
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The conference will be open to 
superintendents, principals, teachers, 
supervisors, school-board members, 
personnel of state departments of edu- 
cation, college and university faculty 
members, and others interested in the 
administration of schools. Persons 
participating in the conference pro- 
gram will include leading administra- 
tors, school-board members, and in- 
dividuals who have been conducting 
extensive research in various aspects 
of human relations. 

Additional information regarding 
the conference may be obtained from 
William W. Savage, associate director 
of the Midwest Administration Cen- 
ter, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON 
READING 


Te Eighteenth Annual Reading 
Conference will be held at the 
University of Chicago from June 28 
through July 1, 1955. The theme of 
the conference is “Oral Aspects of 
Reading.” In planning the conference, 
special attention is being given to the 
problems faced by teachers at the 
secondary-school and _, junior-college 
levels. ' 
The opening session will emphasize 
the expanding role of oral reading 11 
our society today, both in school and 
in life. This topic will be presented by 
Harold Shane, Northwestern Univer- 


sity. A panel composed of students 
pro- 
fessions and vocations will explain the 


uses they make of oral reading. This 


PF —( — ll nes 


a 
” ¿s —— 
° 
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e be followed by a careful analysis 
the characteristics of effective oral 
a: presented by William S. 
tay, University of Chicago. Subse- 
Ee general sessions for June 28 and 
9 are as follows: 
oie pes Readiness for Oral Reading, 
i G. STRICKLAND, Indiana University 
i ce of Effective Speech in Oral Read- 
» JosepH M. WE iversi 
Chicago M. WEPMAN, University of 
ayasa and Reading in Action, MARDEL 
Sale Queens College, Flushing, New 


ms ach general session will be fol- 
fo ed.by separate sectional meetings 
“a junior high school teachers and for 
Po in senior high schools and 
quot colleges. The following prob- 
al will be considered: 
‘ee Readiness for Oral Reading 
ies Grades VII-IX, Rosemary HART 
PI Aa Maine Township High School, Des 
ee Illinois 
ube Grades X-XIV, Eunice HELMKAMP, 
be oratory Schools, University of Chicago 
`" hods for Improving Oral Expression 
i Grades VII-IX, ALICE FLICKINGER, 
oe Schools, University of Chicago 
Tia, Grades X-XIV, KENNETH BURNS; 
D Wersity of Illinois 
€monstrations of Speech and Reading in 
Action N 
topo amatic, Dorormy Laser, Labora- 
ala University of Chicago 
h iscussion, EpwARD W. RosENHEIM, JR 
€ College, University of Chicago 
veo June 30 and July 1, the program 
i center attention on methods for 
ne effective oral reading al 
ar use made of these skills. The topics 
ad en for the general sessions 
e: 


ng and: 
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Phonetic Elements and Principles Basic 
to Reading, Mary C. Austin, Western Re- 
serve University 

Relative Emphasis of Oral and Silent 
Reading in the School Program, NILA BAN- 
tox Sars, New York University j 

Reading and Appreciation of Poetry and 
Prose, IRvrN C. Porey, Vice-principal, Ger- 
mantown Friends School, Philadelphia 

Developing Literate Listening, DONALD 
Brrp, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

Principles Underlying the Teaching of 
Choral Reading, CARRIE RASMUSSEN, Public 
Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


Each of these presentations will be 


followed by sectional meetings: 


Developing Understanding and Skills in 


Word Recognition 

In Grades VII-IX, HERMESE ROBERTS, 
Principal, Webster School, Chicago, Illinois 

In Grades X-XIV, BROTHER LEONARD 


Courtney, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, 


Winona, Minnesota 
Classroom Procedures in Improvin 
pects of Oral Reading 
In Grades VII-IX, MILDRED C. LETTON, 
University of Chicago 
In Grades X-XIV, 
Steuben High School, 
Methods for Improving 


Presentations 
In Grades VII-IX, MARK NEVILLE, Head- 


Latin School of Chicago 
, MARION Drxon, Don- 


f Education, Shef- 


g All As- 


Eona DE VERE, Von 
Chicago, Illinois 
Appreciation of Oral 


master, 
In Grades X-X 


caster College, Institute o! 
field, England 


Learning a Choral Selection 
In Grades VII-IX, CARRIE RASMUSSEN, 


Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 
In Grades X-XIV, HELEN WILLIAMS, 


Hickman High School, Columbia, Missouri 

Of special interest to principals, 
heads of departments, superintend- 
ents, and supervisors will be the super- 
visory sections paralleling each of the 
other sectional meetings. 
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All teachers, librarians, and admin- 
istrative officers who are interested in 
the foregoing problems are cordially 
invited to attend the conference. 
Copies of the program and detailed in- 
formation concerni fees, rooming 
facilities, and registration procedures 
may be obtained from Mrs. Helen M. 
Robinson, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


HALF-TUITION FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 

HE Graduate Library School of 

the University of Chicago an- 
nounces that librarians in elementary 
and secondary schools are eligible for 
a remission of one-half the usual tui- 
tion rate for courses taken in the 
School. This is in accord with a new 
plan introduced at the University of 
Chicago to encourage teachers to im- 
prove their professional competency. 
The plan, which grants a 50 per cent 
reduction of the normal tuition rate 
to elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers in private or public schools, 
has been interpreted as applicable also 
to librarians and teacher-librarians in 
these schools. 

A course which costs the ordinary 
student $100.00 can be taken by a 
teacher or school librarian for $50.00. 
A normal program of three depart- 
mental courses would cost $120.00 in- 
stead of the $240.00 usually assessed. 
The reduction applies to courses in 
any department of the University and 
will be made up to a maximum of nine 
courses beyond the Master’s degree. 
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WORKSHOP IN ADOLESCENT DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


T Workshop in Adolescent De- 
velopment in the Secondary 
Schools at the University of Chicago 
will focus on the psychological and 
social development of normal adoles- 
cents and will consider aspects and 
contemporary problems of American 
teen-age society. Lecture and discus- 
sion sessions, with theories and casc- 
study materials, will be used in ana- 
lyzing the adolescent school experi- 
ences and the role of the teacher in 
facilitating normal psychosocial de- 
velopment. 

The workshop begins July 12 and 
continues through August 19, meeting 
on Tuesday and Thursday, from 
11:00 to 12:30, each week. It may be 
taken for credit by students admitted 
to the University. The customary Uni- 
versity tuition fees will apply. Ele- 
mentary- or secondary-school teachers 
registered for credit will be eligible for 
tuition remission of 50 per cent of the 
normal tuition fees. 

Inquiries about the workshop 
should be addressed to Professor Rob- 
ert D. Hess, University of Chicago; 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


Tur Universtry AND THE NEA 
CONVENTION 


n 
goa arrangements have bee 


ish to 
made for teachers who wish : 
participate in the conferences, wor 


shops, and courses to be given at the 
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University of Chicago and also attend 
the convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association? Courses and work- 
shops beginning before the convention 
will either be recessed on July 3-8 or 
have make-up sessions in the follow- 
ing week. A number of courses and 
workshops will not begin until July 9 
or later so that teachers may register 
for study after the convention is over. 

During the convention the Univer- 
sity will hold open house. Teachers are 
welcome to come to the quadrangles 
and visit the Laboratory Schools, the 
Reading Clinic, the Center for the 
Study of Instructional Materials, the 
Counseling Center, the Center for 
Children’s Books, and other facilities. 
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The Library will have on display sev- 
eral exhibits, one of which will honor 
John Dewey, who was the first direc- 
tor of the Laboratory Schools. 

On Thursday afternoon, July 7, all 
persons aa C. convention are 
invited to make a tour of the places of 
interest at the University of Chicago. 
In the afternoon the University will 
give its guests a tea in Ida Noyes Hall, 
1212 East Fifty-ninth Street. For de- 
tailed information see the Comentior 
Program and Exhibit Guide, or consult 
the representatives at the University 
of Chicago booth in the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, or write to the Center for 
Teacher Education, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Wuo’s WHo For May 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by Norman Burns, pro- 
fessor of education at 
the University of Chicago and secre- 
tary of the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Maurice R. AHRENS, profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Florida, examines the critical prob- 
lems facing secondary education be- 
cause of the responsibility placed on 
the high school for educating practi- 
cally all children rather than a chosen 
few. Norman E. GRONLUND, assistant 
professor of educational psychology at 
the University of Illinois, reports a 
study from which he concludes that a 
relation exists between sociometric 
status and teaching effectiveness but 
not between accuracy of social percep- 
tion and teaching effectiveness. LEILA 
STEVENS, principal of the College Lab- 
oratory School, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Frostburg, Maryland, presents 
data which show student reaction to a 
disciplinary situation involving pupil, 
teacher, and principal. DEAN Frrz- 
GERALD, principal of the Mark Twain 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, gives an 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


overview of the American School pro- 
gram in Latin America, describing the 
variations and adaptations of three 
types of schools: the church-spon- 
sored, the company-sponsored, and 
the independent co-operative. J. W. 
GETZELS, assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, and 
KENNETH D. NORBERG, associate pro- 
fessor of education and co-ordinator of 
audio-visual services at Sacramento 
State College, Sacramento, California, 
present a list of selected references on 
educational psychology. 


Reviewers 
of books 


G. T. BUSWELL, profes- 
sor of educational psy- 
chology, University of 
California at Berkeley. ROBERT P. 
Curry, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. FRANK S. 
ALBRIGHT, supervisor of secondary ed- 
ucation in the public schools of Gary, 
Indiana. Oscar F. Scuaar, head of 
the department of mathematics, 
Eugene High School, Eugene, Oregon, 
and instructor in mathematics educa- 
tion at. the University of Oregon. 
WALTER M. Lirton, associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of 
Illinois. 


CONSIDERATIONS IN PLANNING SECONDARY 
EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE 


MAURICE R. AHRENS 
University of Florida 


alae EDUCATION is at the 
. Within the next few 
will de Eee must be made which 
BSiicetton for the future of secondary 
There } n for the next 25-50 years. 

e have been times when decisions 


* 


c 
Ould be postponed, but in today’s pe 


oo it is mandatory that 
UD to on the secondary schools face 
Test e critical problems which are 
Pana for solution. 
hike us look at the facts. In 1950 
half A approximately six and a 
School illion youth in our secondary 
kiss s. It is predicted that by 1960 
nA nrolments will have increased by 
Be and one-half million students. 
oas will probably continue 
eee: Tir 1920. 32.3 per cent of 
su sqan between fourteen and sev- 
a years of age, inclusive,. were 
one ed in school; in 1940 this per 
1959 had increased to 73.3;2 and in 
it was close to 152 

a ith the swelling enrolments T° 
Aa “ie from the increase in birth rates 
the continued improvement in 
Carol Joy Hobson, 


ol Enrollment 
3 


1 Ü 
“Ree M. Foster and 
in th entary and Secondary Scho i 
sns po ed State 1929-30 to 1959-60, 
ol Life, XXXVII (January, 1955), 54 


holding power, the secondary-school 
population of today and of the future 
is quite different from that of 25-35 
years ago. The “ivory tower” of the 
past in which secondary schools pro- 
vided education for a chosen few is 
nonexistent today. Instead, education 
for all children through Grade XII is 
fast becoming a reality. Youth who 
were eliminated from school because 
of lack of academic ability are now, in 
increasing numbers, continuing to 
stay in school. 

Although the nature of the second- 
ary-school enrolment is quite different 
today, the basic curriculum is essen- 
tially the same as it was when com- 
paratively few adolescents continued 
through high school. Granted, elective 
subjects have been added, but the re- 
quirements have been changed very 
little. The basic curriculum is still 

2 United States Office of Education, “Statisti- 
cal Summary of Education, 1949-50,” Table 16. 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1948-50, chap. j. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1953. 
3 United States Office of Education, “Statis- 
tics of Public Secondary Day Schools, 1951-52,” 
iia Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1950-52, chap. v. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1954. 
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geared to the needs of the minority of 
the students who enter colleges after 
graduation. As the enrolment and 
holding power increase, it is quite pos- 
sible that the per cent of students 
completing their education with high 
school will increase and the per cent of 
graduates who go on to college will de- 
crease. This means that there will be a 
more urgent need to develop curricu- 
lums which are consumable by all, not 
just a few, youth in our secondary 
schools. 

Yes, secondary education is at the 
crossroads and is facing a crisis which 
“must be met with courage and deter- 
mination. Much has been written 
about improving the secondary-school 
curriculum, and perhaps the pressures 
of the present and of the immediate 
future will hasten the time when a 
program which meets the needs of 
youth will become reality. A few of the 
many problems and needs which de- 
mand careful study are explored in the 
following paragraphs. 


DECISIONS NEEDED BEFORE 
SCHOOLS ARE BUILT 


A problem which demands immedi- 
ate attention is that of housing the 
added millions of youth who will soon 
be in our secondary schools. In the 
next decade, billions of dollars will be 
expended in building new junior and 
senior high schools. The prospect 
raises serious questions. Should build- 
ings be constructed to provide for an 
already outmoded curriculum and 
type of organization? Or should a 
long-range curriculum design and pat- 
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tern be determined first and buildings 
designed to provide adequately for 
this curriculum? One thing is certain: 
if buildings are designed on the basis 
of the present secondary-school cur- 
riculum, the opportunities for improv- 
ing the curriculum to meet. the needs 
of youth will be fraught with serious 
limitations and problems. The build- 
ings which are constructed in the com- 
ing years will be in use for the next 
75-100 years, and little change can be, 
or will be, made in them. Surely it 1 
worth a herculean effort to plan a cur- 
riculum design so that buildings will 
be serviceable for the curriculum of 
the future. 


NEED TO RE-EXAMINE GOALS OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


During the past fifty years, several 
national commissions, after careful 
study, made very challenging and sig- 
nificant statements of the purposes of 
secondary education. In 1918 the 
Commission on the Reorganization © 
Secondary Education formulated the 
famous Cardinal Principles of Second- 
ary Education.* In 1938 the pauca 
tional Policies Commission publishe 
a comprehensive report, The Purpose’ 
of Education in American Democracy: 


a f Sec- 
4 issi nization O 
Commission on the Reorga! J Second- 


ondary Education, Cardinal Principles af Educa- 
ary Education. United States Bureau © 
tion Bulletin 1918, No. 35. 


5 Educational Policies Commission, jis ns 
poses of Education in American Donn i 
Washington: Educational Policies Comm 
of the National Education Association an tor, 
American Association oí School Administra 
1938. 
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and in 1944 the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals out- 
lined “The Imperative Needs of 
Youth” in Planning for American 
Youth In addition to these state- 
ments by national organizations, 
schools and school systems all over the 
country have involved teachers and 
administrators in setting up objec- 
tives for secondary education. 

Careful examination and analysis of 
these statements indicate that all have 
much in common and that the differ- 
ences are minor in importance. This 
similarity indicates that there is a 
hearténing unity of philosophy and 
purposes for the secondary-school 
program, 

The degree to which these state- 
ments have influenced and provided a 
sense of direction to the secondary- 
school program cannot be clearly as- 
certained. There is, however, much 
evidence to indicate that the impact 
on the program has been meager- Al- 
though we give lip service to these 
oe accepted statements of phi- 
nti and objectives, in planning 
es secondary program we do little to 
for, lement them, It is not uncommon 

a faculty to spend months 
mulating a report on philosoph 
Purposes, which is then filed away or 
Placed on a shelf, where it serves only 
9ne function—to catch dust. Only in- 

tequently is the work of the teachers 


in for- 
ny and 


6 
Planning for American Youth, p- 43. À Sum- 
ican Youth, a 


mi 

Pans of Education for All Americi 5 

Si lication of the Educational Policies Commis- 
‘On. Washington: National Association of Sec- 


ie) 
Ndary-School Principals, 1944. 
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used as the basis for improving the 
school program. 

In the area of goals, a problem 
which needs careful consideration and 
examination is whether the aim of 
teaching shall be to have the students 
acquire and retain facts or whether it 
shall be to develop behaviors, atti- 
tudes, habits, and social skills which 
are in harmony with, and which serve 
to improve, the democratic way of 
life. In other words, shall we teach 
facts for facts’ sake, or shall facts be 
used to help youth develop desirable 
democratic behaviors? 

Since the school program should be 
based upon the desired purposes of 
secondary education, it is imperative 
that we re-examine our purposes, 
e which we believe to 
d significant, and use 
f reference and 


agree upon thos 
be important an 
them as the frame o 
basis for planning the program. 


NEED TO GEAR THE PROGRAM TO PROB- 
LEMS OF YOUTH AND SOCIETY 

Secondary education has been con- 
cerned mainly with passing on, from 
generation to generation, facts and 
knowledges which have accumulated 
in our culture. When this is the pri- 
mary purpose of the curriculum, cur- 
rent problems and the impact of so- 
ciety on youth are usually subordi- 
nated. Facts are usually taught 
through logically organized systems of 
knowledge in the subject fields. The 
hope of the teacher is that these facts 
will be retained and used when they 
are needed or that, through some phe- 
nomenon, the facts will be translated 
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into behavior changes by the student. 
These hopes, of course, are psychologi- 
cally unsound. 

Another approach to curriculum de- 
velopment is to base the classroom ex- 
periences upon problems which are of 
concern to youth and upon problems 
which emerge as youth interacts with 
society. Here, facts are used to solve 
problems; here, facts have a real pur- 
pose. As problems are solved within 
the context of the democratic ideal, 
desirable behaviors are developed 
which contribute toward effective liv- 
ing in our democratic society. 

There are multitudes of unsolved 
problems, many of which are of great 
concern to youth. Although adoles- 
cents have many personal concerns, 
they are also troubled about social and 
economic problems, such as juvenile 
delinquency, international relations, 
divorce, preparation for marriage, and 
a host of others. Youth want the op- 
portunity to work toward the solution 
of these problems. It is the responsi- 
bility of secondary schools to provide 
that opportunity and to help young 
people learn problem-solving skills. 


NEED TO RE-EXAMINE THE OVER-ALL 
CURRICULUM DESIGN 


Little attention has been given to 
the over-all curriculum design in sec- 
ondary education. Rather, the design, 
if it can be said that there is one, has 
“growed” like Topsy. The basic pro- 
gram of requirements has continued to 
be composed primarily of those sub- 
jects which were originally planned for 
the college-bound students, and these 
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still remain even though only 35 per 
cent of the graduates go to college.’ 
The electives or special-interest sub- 
jects have been added without rhyme 
or reason. 

There is rather general agreement 
that the design of the secondary- 
school program should be based upon 
a core of general-education experi- 
ences and special-interest areas. There 
is, however, much disagreement and 
confusion about what should be in- 
cluded in these two areas. The concept 
that general education is education for 
all youth is accepted by most educa- 
tors. But what should be included in 
such a program is interpreted in many 
ways, varying from the belief that 
general education is composed of a 
pattern of subjects required of all stu- 
dents to the contention that general 
education is that part of the schoo 
curriculum in which an attempt 15 
made to help youth solve common 
problems (personal, social, civic, and 
economic) which are of concern to 
them and which are imposed by 50- 
ciety. The first concept of general edu- 
cation could be satisfied with a sub- 
ject-centered curriculum. The second, 
which is in harmony with the philoso- 
phy and purposes of education g¢?” 
erally accepted today, would entail @ 
problem-centered curriculum base 
upon real life experiences of ig a 
The special-interest curriculum is aa 
part of the total program which perve 

7 America’s Resources of Specialised Talent, 


a, n 
pp. 311-12. The Report of the Commission ° 


ws re- 
Human Resources and Advanced Training, Pr : 
pared by Dael Wolfle, Director. New 


Harper & Bros., 1954. 
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to meet the special needs and interests 
of individuals and groups. This would 
include both vocational and nonvoca- 
tional experiences. 

It is evident that the need to re- 
examine the secondary-school curricu- 
lum design is imperative. Until a de- 
REN is agreed upon, little but con- 
fusion can come from attempts to im- 
prove the curriculum by tinkering and 
piecemeal additions. 


NEE 
EED TO DEVELOP IMPROVED METHODS 
OF TEACHING 


Since the student enrolment in sec- 
ondary schools is changing rapidly, 
there is a corresponding change in the 
range of the students’ abilities, inter- 
ests, and needs. Consequently, the 
methods used for students who were 
college bound need to be carefully ex- 
amined. Because of this range, teach- 
ers cannot expect all students to be 
equally well prepared in all subjects. 

his means that teachers will have to 

e more cognizant of individual dif- 
ferences. It also means that all stu- 
dents cannot be taught the same thing 
at the same time. Hence much teach- 
ing will have to be done in small 
8toups and some on an individual 
basis. 

When the curriculum is bas 
the problems of youth aud society, 
new approaches to teaching will have 
to be developed. Identification and 
Solution of problems make it neces- 
sary for pupils and teacher to plan to- 
8ether, with the teacher assuming a 
new kind of leadership role. 

Where these methods of teac 


ed upon 


hing 
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are used, the school plant will have to 
be constructed to facilitate the proc- 
ess. Some schools have already been 
built with small rooms adjacent to the 
classrooms where groups of students 
may work on problems of concern to 


them. 


NEED FOR NEW, COMPREHENSIVE 
MATERIALS FOR LEARNING 


In a program based upon the prob- 
lems of youth and society, the text- 
book, which in many classrooms has 
been the source of information, be- 
comes only one source. The solution of 
problems demands wide use of library 
and reference books, current maga- 
zines, pamphlets, maps, globes and 
charts, audio-visual materials—in fact, 
any kind of material which provides 
pertinent information. In addition, 
the community becomes a laboratory 
for information and study and a place 
in which ideas can be explored and 
tested. 

Such copious use of materials has 
implications for the planning of sec- 
ondary-school buildings. A library 
alone is inadequate. Rather it is essen- 
tial that a materials center be planned 


to include space for library and refer- 
a room for preview 


and storage of audio-visual materials; 


a photographic darkroom; a map, 
globe, and chart room; a textbook- 
room; space for displaying filmstrips, 
slides, records, transcriptions, and 
tape recordings; a teacher-pupil work- 
room equipped 80 that materials can 
be produced; and space for other ma- 


terials which may be unearthed by the 
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faculty. Centralizing materials in a 
center facilitates the use of these re- 
sources by teachers and students. 


NEED TO RE-EXAMINE THE GUDANCE 
PROGRAM 


Many of the guidance programs in 
secondary schools are based upon the 
belief that one or two counselors can 
help all students in the school with 
their individual problems. In large 
schools, counselors have from a hun- 
dred to a thousand students as coun- 
selees. It is, of course, the height of 
folly to believe that a counselor, under 
these conditions, can provide con- 
tinuous guidance for the students. 
Since the situation is untenable, coun- 
selors have become disciplinarians and 
program-planners, who see their coun- 
selees once or twice a year and know 
only a few of them intimately. 

Secondary-school administrators 
are coming to understand that leader- 
ship in guidance demands intimate, 
continuous relationship with a reason- 
able number of students. The class- 
room teacher is the only person who 
can have this close relationship. In 
many schools guidance has been de- 
centralized, and the counselors are 
classroom teachers. The same stu- 
dents are in a counseling teacher’s 
class for the entire three or four years 
of high school. The core curriculum 
has made it possible for the counseling 
teacher to have his counselees in class 
for as much as two or three periods a 
day. In this type of organization the 
teachers come to know pupils inti- 

mately and can help them solve com- 
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mon problems in the classroom. The 
counseling teacher is usually given a 
period or two a day to work with stu- 
dents on problems that are individual 
in nature. 

Where this organization for guid- 
ance is developed, the counselor plays 
a new role. He works with counseling 
teachers to help them become more 
successful in their guidance responsi- 
bilities and also assists them in mak- 
ing case studies of students who have 
unusual problems. 


NEED TO FIND WAYS OF EVALUATING 
BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 


Evaluation in the secondary schools 
of the past was comparatively simple- 
The purposes of the classroom experi- 
ences were to help students acquire 
and to retain facts and academic skills. 
Over a period of years, teachers were 
able to develop methods which served 
well in appraising growth of students 
toward these objectives. 

Evaluation in the modern second- 
ary school is not so simple. Where the 
curriculum is based upon the prob- 
lems of youth and society, the out- 
comes are changes in attitudes, habits, 
social skills, and other behavior. Little 
has been done in helping students ap- 
praise their growth toward reheat 
objectives; and, until methods ani 
procedures are devised to do this, the 
real function of the life-experienc® 
curriculum will not be understood an 
fully appreciated by teachers and stu- 
dents. It behooves us to work as dili- 
gently in discovering methods of ap: 
praising behavioral changes as We 
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an developing tests to measure reten- 
tion of facts and skills. 


NEED TO DETERMINE BEST TYPE 
OF ORGANIZATION 

‘There is much confusion in the 
minds of educators relating to the pat- 
tern of organization for secondary ed- 
ucation. Although more than half of 
the schools in our nation have moved 
amay from the 8-4 plan,® the new or- 
oe al patterns have taken many 
° ape Among those now functioning 

re the 7-5, 6-2-4, 6-6, 6-3-3, 6-44 
pera, as well as some others. Since 
sena are to be spent for buildings 
e SMICC the secondary program must 
. be reorganized, it is impor- 
ant and necessary that trends in or- 
ganizational pattern be clarified. 

For many years the junior high 
school has been a stepchild of second- 
ary education. In its present form it is 
a miniature high school. It was not 
intended to be so. There is great need 
to re-examine the purposes of the jun- 
ior high school and to make an honest 
attempt to develop a program based 
upon these purposes. 

Much experimentation has been 
carried on with varying kinds of or- 
Zanizational patterns. It behooves us 
to pull together the results of these 
experiments and to attempt to agree 
upon a flexible pattern. How can we 
plan buildings for the future intelli- 
gently unless this is done? 


8 United States Office of Education, 


tics of Public Secondary Day Schools, 1 i 

a 23. Biennial Survey of Educati in the United 

pees 1950-52, chap. V. Washi 
ent Printing Office, 1954- 


NEED TO FIND NEW WAYS OF WORKING 
FOR CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


Many attempts have been made to 
improve the curriculum on a state- 
wide, county-wide, and city-wide lev- 
el. Curriculums developed at these 
levels have fallen far short of the ex- 
pected goal of influencing the teacher- 
learning situation in the classroom. 
Experiments carried on during the 


past decade indicate that curriculum 
improvement is more certain to take 
place at the “grass-roots” level, where 
all teachers who are concerned can 
participate in the planning. 

This new focus for curriculum im- 


provement places new responsibilities 


on the individual school and its prin- 
cipal and faculty. The individual 
school becomes the primary unit for 
program development. The principal 
role of instructional 
leadership. The teachers become ac- 
tive participants in identifying prob- 
lems, carrying on the research neces- 
sary to solve the problems, developing 
a plan of action based on the solution, 
and testing the plan of action against 
the realities of the classroom. This is 
thod of curriculum de- 
velopment—one which is designed to 
meet the needs of the student and the 
community: It offers much promise 
for an improved program in secondary 

schools of the future. 
In addition to obtaining the active 
participation of teachers, it is desir- 
ntial to involve parents 


able and esse 
and students in program-planning. 


Many schools and school systems 


assumes a new 


the scientific me 
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have discovered, too late, that involv- 
ing teachers in curriculum develop- 
ment is not enough. The schools be- 
long to the people, and parents, par- 
ticularly, have a right to participate 
in the planning. Since students are the 
recipients of the curriculum, it is rea- 
sonable to deduce that they too should 
play an active role in program-plan- 
ning. 


THERE ARE MANY UNSOLVED 
PROBLEMS 


In the foregoing discussion a few of 
the major problems facing secondary 
education today have been raised. 


Any person conversant with the sec- 
ondary program could identify many 
more. These problems must be solved 
if secondary education is to serve its 
rightful function in society. Time is 
pressing. Increases in enrolment are 
already in evidence in our high schools. 
Demands for increases in operating 
and building budgets are becoming a 
necessity. Leadership in secondary 
education must accept the challenge 
of providing a curriculum to meet the 
needs of all youth if the tremendous 
expenditures necessary for secondary 
education in the future are to be justi- 
fied. š 
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SOCIAL PERCEPTION AND TEACHING 
EFFECTIVENESS 


NORMAN E. GRONLUND 
University of Illinois 


Jos, prrrer greatly in their 
ability to perceive the social ac- 
aoe of their students. This find- 
was made in an earlier study,’ but 
it could not be determined from the 
data whether those with most accu- 
rate social perception were more effec- 
tive teachers. 
— present study is an attempt to 
mine the relation between accu- 
i of social perception and teaching 
i ectiveness. “Accuracy of social per- 
eption” is defined as the degree to 
which an individual’s judgments of the 
Social acceptability of others agree 
with their actual social acceptability, 
as measured by a sociometric test. 
Teaching effectiveness was deter- 
mined by the use of supervisors’ 
Judgments. 
Although numerous 
attempted to isolate th 
teaching efficiency, little at 


studies? have 
e correlates of 
tention has 


T, 1Norman E. Gronlund, The Accuracy of 
358 s Judgments concerning the Sociomelrté 
talus of Sixth-Grade Pupils. 
graphs No. 25. New York: Beacol 
1951. Pp. 62, 
di * Arvil S. Barr, “The Measurement and Pre- 
aw of Teaching Efficiency: Summary ° 
6 sq Journal of Experimental Educa- 
ion, XVI (June, 1948), 203-83- 
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been given to the accuracy of teachers’ 
perceptions as a relevant variable. 
Since a teacher’s behavior in the class- 
room is guided to a large extent by 
how he perceives the needs and be- 
havior of his students, we should ex- 


pect to find a positive relation between 


the accuracy of his perceptions and 
his teaching effectiveness. It is not ex- 
pected that this relation will be per- 

even necessarily close, since 


fect, or 
accurate perceptions serve only as a 
te to appropriate 


necessary prerequisi 
behavior on the part of the teacher. A 
teacher may be able to perceive the 
classroom situation accurately but 
lack the needed knowledge, skill, or 
desire to react appropriately. ow- 
ever, the hypothesis here is that, given 
the necessary training to make the 
correct responses, the appropriateness 
of a teacher’s reactions to classroom 
situations is dependent upon the ac- 
curacy of his perceptions. Thus accu- 
racy of perception might be considered 
a basic, although not sufficient, condi- 
tion for efficient teaching. 

The present study is limited since a 
single dimension of the teacher’s abili- 
ty is isolated and considered in rela- 


tion to teaching effectiveness. A fur- 
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ther limitation is the fact that only 
one aspect of teacher perception is 
analyzed, namely, social perception. 
It is expected that this form of per- 
ception is more closely related to 
teaching effectiveness when the total 
development of students is stressed, 
and less closely related to teaching ef- 
fectiveness when imparting subject 
matter is the main concern. The first 
part of the preceding statement is sup- 
ported by Gage and Suci,* who found 
a relation between the accuracy of 
teachers’ social perceptions and their 
effectiveness with students. Even 
though the present study is limited in 
the respects mentioned and therefore 
should be considered exploratory, it is 
felt that it can provide valuable leads 
for the further investigation of this 
neglected aspect of teaching effective- 
ness. 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


Population——The population con- 
sisted of 104 college students in four 
educational-psychology classes. All 
were Senior students enrolled in the 
professional semester of the College of 
Education, University of Illinois. Dur- 
ing the professional semester, students 
attend classes on the campus for the 
first six weeks and then spend six 
weeks of full-time student teaching in 
the public schools under the supervi- 
sion of College of Education personnel. 
Upon completion of their student 
teaching, they return to the campus 


3N. L. Gage and George Suci, “Social Per- 
ception and Teacher-Pupil Relationships,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XL, (March, 
1951), 144-52, 
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for four additional weeks of course 
work. The students participating in 
this study were in training for teach- 
ing at the secondary-school level. The 
four classes in which the data were 
collected ranged in size from twenty- 
one to thirty students. 

Collecting data on social perception. 
—The data on accuracy of social per- 
ception were collected by the present 
investigator, in each of the four educa- 
tional-psychology classes, one week 
after the students had returned from 
student teaching. Before the data were 
collected, it was necessary to, make 
certain that each student was ac- 
quainted with all his classmates. This 
was done by providing each student 
with an alphabetical list of the names 


of the students in class and asking him 


to check the names of those students 
he did not know. When this was com- 
pleted, each student introduced him- 
self to the class. The check sheet was 
used to facilitate the process of recog- 
nition. During the introductions the 
students were told to give special at- 
tention to the class members whose 
names they had checked. In all topa 
classes the students knew the majority 
of their classmates béfore the intro- 
ductions. Consequently it was felt that 
the procedure was sufficient to enable 
the students to attach names to the r°- 
maining class members whom they 
had not been able to identify original- 
ly but with whom they had had ample 
opportunity to interact in the prev 
ous seven weeks of class discussion- 
After the introductory procedures 
in each class, a measure of sociometrie 
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status was obtained. The student 
teachers were given another alpha- 
betical list of the names of all their 
classmates and asked to indicate the 
five students they would choose first 
as future teaching companions (plac- 
ing a Z after their names) and the five 
students they would choose last as 
future teaching companions (placing a 
5 after their names). It was explained 
that by “future teaching companion” 
Was meant a person who would teach 
in the same school and with whom the 
student would have considerable pro- 
fessional and social contact. It was 
emphasized that the responses would 
be confidential and would in no way 
influence any student’s mark or status 
m the class or the college. The direc- 
tions, plus the rapport established 
with the class, appeared to elicit valid 
responses. All the students approached 
the task seriously and responded ac- 
cording to directions. 

Upon completion of the sociometric 
rating, the students in each class were 
asked to judge the relative accepta- 
bility of each class member as a teach- 
ing companion. This was accomplished 
by giving each student another alpha- 
betical list of ail the students in the 
class and asking each to rank all mem- 
bers of the class, including himself, in 
terms of the relative number © 
choices he thought they wou 
as a teaching companlon- 
were to place a 1 after the nam 
student who, in the respondent’s opin- 
ion, would receive the largest number 
of choices as teaching companion, a 0 
(in the class of thirty) after the name 
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of the student who would receive the 
smallest number of choices, a 2 after 
the one he thought would receive the 
next largest number of choices, a 29 
after the one he thought would receive 
the next smallest, and so on until each 
student was ranked. As indicated in 
these directions, the students’ judg- 
ments were made from the extremes of 
the distribution toward the center. It 
was felt that this procedure would en- 
able the students to rank the class 
members more easily and more effi- 
ciently. 

Collecting judgments of teaching ef- 
fectiveness.—Teaching effectiveness of 
the subjects in the study was deter- 
mined by means of supervisors’ pooled 
judgments. Upon the completion of 
student teaching, the supervisors in 
each area of preparation met in a 
group and selected the top and bottom 
15 per cent of all their students in 
terms of total effectiveness in student 


characterized as 5 
meritorious job in student teaching 
and displayed great teaching poten- 
tial. The bottom 15 per cent were 
characterized as marginal student 
teachers who might be successful if 
given special help on the job but about 
whose potential teaching ability there 
were definite reservations. In addition 
to selecting the top and bottom 15 per 

s of supervisors indi- 


cent, the group 
cated why they selected each student 


for that particular category. 
Although it is realized that there are 
numerous shortcomings in using su- 


pervisors’ judgments as a criterion of 
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teaching effectiveness, it is believed 
that the procedure used reduced them 
to a minimum. First, the judgments 
were based on classroom observations 
of the students’ teaching, on confer- 
ences with the student teachers, and 
on information obtained from the 
school in which the students did their 
teaching. Second, the judgments were 
pooled judgments of several super- 
visors, reducing the halo effect to a 
minimum. Third, the judgments re- 


TABLE 1 


MEDIAN AND RANGE OF CORRELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN RANKS ON SOCIOMETRIC TESTS 
GIVEN BY STUDENTS IN FOUR EDUCA- 
TIONAL-PSYCHOLOGY CLASSES AND STU- 
DENTS’ PREDICTIONS OF CLASSMATES’ AC- 
CEPTABILITY AS TEACHING COMPANIONS 


Number 
Class of Median Range 
Students 
Huu iiuna 21 -48 16 to .81 
Bess syys 30 .82 —.10 to .70 
CA e 27 49 13 to .77 
Diese 26 -40 05 to .68 


quired discrimination between the ex- 
tremes of the distribution only, where 
greater agreement is expected. Fourth, 
the groups of supervisors were asked 
to justify their selections for the top 
and bottom categories. 

All these precautions should con- 
tribute to increased validity of the 
supervisors’ judgments. In defense of 
the use of this criterion of teaching 
effectiveness, it could be said that the 
future teaching performance of these 
students will be evaluated on the 
basis of administrators’ judgments 
which will be similar but, in most 
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cases, less systematic. Consequently 
supervisors’ judgments are realistic in 
terms of the probable success these 
students will experience as teachers in 
the public schools. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA AND RESULTS 


Accuracy of social perception.—The 
sociometric test was scored by giving 
a +1 for each first choice as teaching 
companion and a —1 for each last 
choice as teaching companion. The 
sociometric status of the subjects in 
each class was then obtained by total- 
ing the number of choices each student 
received. The above procedure made 
it possible to rank the students in each 
class in the order of their relative ac- 
ceptability as teaching companions. 
Accuracy of social perception was 
then determined by correlating the 
rank order of the class members ob- 
tained from the sociometric rating 
with each individual’s rank-order pte 
diction of his classmates’ relative ac- 
ceptability as teaching companions. 

The medians and ranges of these ac- 
curacy scores are presented by class 17 
Table 1. It will be noted that there 
was a wide range in individual accura- 
cy of,social perception within each 
class. It appears that some students 
had highly inaccurate perceptions ° 
the relative acceptability of the 
classmates as teaching companions, 
while others had a relatively high de- 
gree of accuracy in this regard. 

The differences in median accuracy 
scores between classes can be account- 
ed for largely by the varying social 
structure from class to class. For ex- 
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ample, Class B was a closely knit 
group with a restricted range of social- 
status scores. It has been found that 
this type of social structure makes it 
more difficult to perceive the relative 
acceptability of the group members.* 
In order to compensate for these dif- 
ferences between classes, the means 
and the standard deviations were 
computed for the total population and 
were used to convert the accuracy 
scores to T scores. These provided in- 
dividual accuracy scores which were 
comparable from class to class. 

Before relating accuracy of social 
perception to teaching effectiveness, 
it appeared desirable to determine 
whether there was a significant differ- 
ence between men and women in ac- 
curacy of social perception. This was 
prompted by the fact that the relative 
number of men and women varied 
from class to class. Should there be a 
significant difference in accuracy be- 
tween the sexes, the final results 
would be contaminated by this vari- 
able. 

: The median accuracy scores on so- 
cial perception are presented by sex, 
for each class, in Table 2. Although 
these median accuracy scores were 
slightly higher for women thar they 
were for men in all four classes, these 
differences were not statistically sig- 
nificant. Consequently there appeare 
te be no difference between men an 
women in the accuracy of their per- 
“The Relative Abil- 
and Special-Subject 
al Acceptability of 
zal of Educational 


x 4 Norman E. Gronlund, 
ity of Home-Room Teachers 
Teachers To Judge the Soci 
Preadolescent Pupils,” Journ 
Research [to be published]. 
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ceptions concerning the relative ac- 
ceptability of their classmates as 
teaching companions. 

Accuracy of social perception and 
teaching effectiveness—It will be re- 
called that teaching effectiveness was 
determined by means of supervisors’ 
pooled judgments. They selected the 
best student teachers (top 15 per cent) 
and the poorest student teachers (bot- 
tom 15 per cent) from the subjects 


TABLE 2 


MEDIAN T SCORES OF MEN AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS IN FOUR EDUCATIONAL-PSY- 
CHOLOGY CLASSES ON ACCURACY OF SO- 
CIAL PERCEPTION 


MEN WOMEN 
ao o = 
Crass | x, 
Number | yfeaian | Number | Median 
of ol 
Students | °C | Students Score 
13 49.5 8 50.5 
12 49.5 18 52.5 
17 49.5 10 53.5 
17 47.5 9 51.5 
p se ae 
Total.| 59 | 49.0 | 45 | 52.0 


participating in this study. Due to ab- 
sences in the four classes, data on the 
ocjal perception were 


accuracy of s 
gathered for only thirteen of the stu- 


dents in each category- 

The mean T score on accuracy of 
social perception was 53.6 for the best 
thirteen student teachers, with a 
range of 41-62. For the poorest thir- 
teen student teachers the mean T 
score was 46.9, with a range of 29-66. 
It will be noted that the best student 
teachers had a higher mean accuracy 
score and a more restricted range of 
scores than the poorest student teach- 
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ers. However, an application of the £ 
test indicated that this difference be- 
tween means was significant only at 
the 10 per cent level. There are nu- 
merous possible explanations for this 
apparent lack of relation between ac- 
curacy of social perception and teach- 
ing effectiveness. 

First, it is possible that social per- 
ception is not a general ability and 
therefore that accuracy of social per- 
ception in a peer group (such as a col- 
lege class) does not assure accuracy 
of social perception in a non-peer 
group (such as the student group 
being taught). Whether social percep- 
tion is a general ability is now under 
investigation. 

Second, the criteria of teaching ef- 
fectiveness may be contaminated by 
numerous uncontrolled variables. In 
selecting the best and the poorest stu- 
dent teachers, some supervisors may 
have put major emphasis on the abili- 
ty to impart subject matter, while 
others stressed the ability to under- 
stand students and assist them with 
their total development. In the former 
case it would be expected that accura- 
cy of social perception would play a 
minor role, if any, in effective teach- 
ing. In the latter instance the accura- 
cy of social perception should be an 
important aspect of teaching effec- 
tiveness. For example, it would be dif- 
ficult for the teacher to be effective in 
assisting his students toward better 
social adjustment if he were unable to 
perceive their present state of adjust- 
ment. 

Third, the range of teaching effec- 
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tiveness may have been too restricted. 
Owing to the selection policies of the 
College of Education at the University 
of Illinois, this study was concerned 
not with good and poor student teach- 
ers but rather with the best and the 
poorest of a highly selected group. A 
significant relation between teaching 
effectiveness and accuracy of social 
perception may appear with a wider 
range of teaching effectiveness. 
Fourth, the tools and methods used 
in this study may be too simple and 
crude to measure such a complex abili- 
ty as social perception. Thus, although 
there was a wide range of individual 
accuracy scores in all classes tested, 
these scores may be contaminated by 
a number of unpredictable variables. 
It is, of course, entirely possible 
that there is no relation between accu- 
racy of social perception and teaching 
effectiveness. However, the complexi- 
ty of the task makes it imperative that 
this hypothesis be tested further, with 
a wider range of teaching ability and 
greater control of variables, before 
such a lack of relationship is accepted. 
Sociometric status and teaching ef- 
fectiveness—Since an analysis of the 
data provided an index of the socio 
metric status of the subjects in this 
study, it was decided to compare the 
best and the poorest student teachers 
with regard to this variable. It will be 
recalled that the sociometric test W35 
scored by giving a +1 for each first 
choice as teaching companion and a 
—1 for each last choice as teaching 
companion. The sociometric status of 
each student was then obtained by 
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totaling the number of choices re- 
ceived. Thus sociometric status re- 
flects the degree to which a student is 
accepted by his classmates as teaching 
companion. 

The mean of the sociometric status 
scores for the best thirteen student 
teachers was +2.8, with a range from 
—5 to +9. For the poorest thirteen 
student teachers the mean score was 
—2.5, with a range from —14 to +6. 
The mean scores indicate a general 
tendency for the best student teachers 
to be accepted as teaching companions 
and the poorest student teachers to be 
rejected as teaching companions. The 
difference between these means was 
Significant at the 3 per cent level. Al- 
though there was considerable overlap 
between groups in the range of scores, 
only two student teachers in the best 
group received more rejection choices 
than acceptance choices, while there 
Were eight of the poorest student 
teachers in this category. It appears 
Safe to conclude that there is a rela- 
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tion between sociometric status and 
teaching effectiveness, with the best 
student teachers being most accept- 
able as teaching companions. 

In interpreting the results, it should 
be remembered that the students were 
not aware of the teaching ability of 
other students in the class when they 
made their choices of teaching com- 
panions. These choices were based en- 
tirely on whether they preferred to 
teach in the same school system with 
certain students. Consequently they 
were responding to the personality 
characteristics that contribute to so- 
cial acceptability among peers. It is, 
of course, possible that these same 
personality characteristics influenced 
the supervisors’ judgments when se- 
lecting the best and the poorest stu- 
dent teachers. However, it seems most 
probable that the personality charac- 
teristics which contribute to desira- 
bility as a teaching companion also 
contribute to effectiveness in class- 


room teaching. 


EDDIE, YOU WILL COME WITH ME TO 
THE PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE 


LEILA STEVENS 
State Teachers College, Frostburg, Maryland 


pss A STUDENT to the principal 
Íor discipline is a time-honored 
practice of teachers. How is it re- 
garded by students? An attempt to 
see the school and its personnel as stu- 
dents see them was made by means of 
a projective-technique’ study. One 
hundred and fifty Seniors from five 
large high schools located in three sec- 
tions of Maryland were the subjects. 
The students “projected” a series of 
eleven sketches. The directions ex- 
plained that each sketch was a short 
“story” to which the student was to 
dash off his response, writing freely as 
the situation unfolded in his memory 
or his imagination. Three minutes 
were allowed for the reading of each 
story and the writing of the response. 

One of the sketches was designed to 
elicit student expression on the pupil- 
teacher and the pupil-principal rela- 
tionships and on the roles of pupil, 
teacher, and principal in a disciplinary 
situation. It read: 


1 The author favors the term “thought-sam- 
pling” introduced by David C. McClelland in 
The Achievement Motive, p. 321. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953. However, 
‘projective technique” is used here since it is 
more widely known. 


* 


For several days, Eddie has been deliber- 
ately interíering with progress in the class- 
room, the cafeteria, the library, and the cor- 
ridors by making unnecessary noise and con- 
fusion. His teacher has tried in many ways to 
get his co-operation. Atlast, she takes him to 
the principals office. 

How does each person feel? 

What happened in the office? 


The protocols reveal (1) the stu- 
dents’ ideas of the causes of the mis- 
behavior and their attitudes toward 
the wrongdoer and toward his inter- 
view with the principal, (2) their con- 
cepts of the feelings and the roles © 
the players in the little drama, and 
(3) their expectations of the type ° 
treatment accorded the errant Eddie 
and its effect. ' 

The significance of the situation 
and its high emotional content are il- 
lustrated by two complete student re 
sponses: 

Eddie feels that the teacher is unreason” 
able and that he is being picked on. The 
teacher feels that there must be some reason 
for Eddie's behavior and would like to helP 
him. The principal is interested in helping 
not only Eddie but the entire school. mA 
discuss the problem—try to discover La 
reasons Eddie has for feeling that his behav 
ior is right. 


Ez 
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EDDIE AND THE PRINCIPAL 


The student probably hated the teacher 
forever after being taken to the principal. 
The teacher felt hurt because no doubt she 
had the boy’s interest at heart. The principal 
felt bad over the conflict between the teacher 
and the student. Hard feelings between 
teachers and students cause the student to 
lose something from his school life. , 


REASONS FOR EDDIE’S MISCONDUCT 


Various reasons for Eddie’s conduct 
were given by forty-four students. 
Two-fifths (18) of the students attrib- 
uted the difficulty to Eddie’s need for 
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The following statements selected 
from those made by the students illus- 
trate the reasons given: 


Eddie is in desperate need of attention. Since 
he has an inferiority complex, he covers it 
up by being a show-off. 

Eddie probably suffered from lack of atten- 
tion and affection at home. 

Eddie feels he is being picked on. 

He is bored stiff with every phase of school 
and will do anything to break the monot- 
ony. 

Eddie probably feels as though he is a big 
tough guy like he sees in the movies. 


TABLE 1 
EMOTIONAL REACTIONS ASCRIBED TO EDDIE 
T 
Boys (56) Grats (94) ey 
REACTION 
Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
Resentmen i S 43 29 
t, belligerence... -tt 17 30 26 2 

EEE alee RES o. 10 18 2 | 03 |) | oG 

Pear, nervousness....... 000000050005" 6 11 5 5 11 7 
on’t-care” attitude a 3 5 5 5 8 

HEISE ii penden e ct E ellie? 4 6 6 8 š 

urprise (“He was just having fun”) -epee o 3 3 


attention, and one-fourth (11) thought 
that dislike of school or of teacher was 
the cause. One-fifth (9) believed that 
the trouble originated in the home. 
One Senior thought that Eddie had a 
Personal problem.’In contrast to these 
Serious causes were the opinions of 
five students who believed that the 
“co-operative pupil was” merely 
thoughtless or was having fun (“a joke 
9 see how much he could get by 
With”), The great diversity of motives 
attributed to Eddie would require of 
pe principal a high degree of per- 
SPicacity in diagnosis and remedia- 
tion, 


gay, and devilish. 


Eddie feels young, and 
bothering Eddie or he 


Something is evidently 
wouldn’t act so! 


TIONS OF THE PUPIL 


The students ascribed to Eddie a 


variety of emotions, ranging from bel- 


ligerence through fear and surprise to 


pleasure (see Table 1). In their re- 
sponses the boys surpassed the girls 
in the per cent believing that Eddie’s 
emotions were resentment, shame, re- 
gret, and fear. More girls than boys 
failed to describe an emotion. Perhaps 
the boys felt more empathy with the 
pupil in this situation than did the 
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girls. The emotions that Eddie was 

said to experience are exemplified in 

selections from students’ statements: 

When it comes down to it, Eddie feels badly 
about the situation. 

The boy is scared stiff. 

Eddie thinks this the best part. He has over- 
run the teacher and has hopes of doing the 
same to the principal. 

Eddie feels this will make him better liked 
by his classmates. 


MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL REACTIONS 
OF THE TEACHER 


Seventy-four students described the 
teacher’s reaction to the situation. It 
was evident that all students felt the 
teacher regarded the referral of Eddie 
to the principal as an extreme meas- 
ure. Thirty-five students considered 
that her reaction would be one of re- 
gret for the necessity of sending Eddie 
to the principal; twenty-three de- 
scribed her reaction as anger or frus- 
tration; eight believed she would feel a 
sense of failure; and eight, a sense of 
frustration. 

That most of the students supported 
the teacher in her action of taking the 
unco-operative student to the prin- 
cipal is evident in the typical re- 
sponses of the students: 

The teacher wants to eradicate the trouble 
and to have a smooth-working class. 

The teacher feels she can work it out better 
with the principal’s help. 

The teacher would like to handle Eddie her- 
self, but she has not the time. 

The teacher feels disappointed and perhaps 


feels that'she has in some way failed her 
job. 


Three students thought the dif- 
ficulty was one of accumulated irrita- 
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tion on the teacher's part, but two 

girls thought that teachers are too 

long-suffering. Some students ex- 
pressed the deterrent motive—that 
the teacher's purpose was to stop such 
conduct in Eddie and to prevent other 
students from following suit. 

Four-fifths of the students felt sym- 
pathy with the teacher and approved 
of her course of action, giving state- 
ments such as these: 

The students feel annoyed by Eddie’s unnec- 
essary noises and are glad when the 
teacher finally takes him to the principal’ 
office. 

Each person feels more or less against Eddie. 
They can’t concentrate on their work be- 
cause of his constant disturbance. 


That the visit to the principal’s of- 
fice was of great significance to the 
students was evident in their 1°- 
sponses. Twenty-two of them stated 
that it was the final disciplinary 
source of the teacher (“the last t°- 
source,” “nothing left to do”). 


REACTIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL 

was emo- 
on was 
Their 


That the principal, too, 
tionally involved in the situati 
the opinion of many students. s 
conceptions of his’ reactions pea 
highly varied, ranging from deep ©° 
cern to indifference: 

He talked to Eddie as if the boy were his 

son. A 
The principal is angry that Eddie 

had better home training. „apal 
The teacher tells the story to the prin 

who is unhappy over the affair- atl 
The principal doesn’t know what to p 
him. 
The principal is indifferent. 


own 


has not 


Ee; . ——  —— 00 0 | 
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APPEALS FOR BETTER CONDUCT 


The students reported numerous ap- 
peals made by the principal in this 
disciplinary situation. Two-thirds of 
the appeals were social in basis, citing 
the need for responsible conduct in 
school and consideration of others. 
The bases of the principal’s appeal to 
the student, as stated by one-fifth of 
the pupils, are shown in Table 2. The 
specific appeals which the principal 


TABLE 2 


BASIS OF THE APPEALS SAID TO HAVE 
BEEN USED BY THE PRINCIPAL 
Frequency 
of Mention 


Responsible conduct in school. ..-+-+ 12 


Consideration for other people..---.-+ 

Importance of working “and getting 

apne most out of school”... e-e 

iding by the rules of the school... 3 
Questioning concerning home stand- 

ards for school conduct. . » - -+--+ 3 

1 


œ 


Personal concern. ... 
Danger of “flunking” 


was said to have made to Eddie would 
seem to indicate that many students 
regard him as a counselor. Edmonson, 
Roemer, and Bacon? list three types of 
discipline used in the schools: (1) ab- 
solute authority, (2) appeal to per- 
sonal interests, and (3) control through 
group responsibility. It is evident that 
the students participating in this 
study recognized these means of con- 
trol. 

The boy’s parents were mentioned 
by thirteen students. Six students said 
Eddie was warned that, if his miscon- 


? J. B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, and Fran- 
cis L. Bacon, The ‘Administration of the M. odern 
Secondary School, p. 222- New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1941. 
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duct continued, his parents would be 
notified or called in; five thought that 
the parents were notified; and two 
that the parents were called and were 
present at the conference. 

The descriptions of the principal 
as he acted in his position of authority, 
as a counselor, and in other roles made 
it evident that the students realized 
the complexity of his functions and 
the manner in which he discharged the 
duties of his office. 


TREATMENT AND EFFECT 


The students had conflicting ideas 
of the type of treatment Eddie would 
receive from the principal and its out- 
come (Table 3). Sixty-five of the 150 
students expected the pupil who was 
on the warpath to be given guidance 
treatment, which would seek the 
cause and remediation for the cause of 
his conduct. A few more of the stu- 
dents thought the problem would be 
met with punishment or threats. A 
larger per cent of girls than of boys 
anticipated guidance treatment rather 
than punishment. 

Two-thirds of the sixty-three stu- 
dents who made a prognosis expected 
good results from the conference. The 
girls were more optimistic than the 
boys: three-fourths of the girls antici- 
pated improvement, but the boys were 
about equally divided in looking for 
improved conduct and for no im- 
provement in conduct as a result of 
the conference. ° 

Six students thought that only tem- 
porary improvement would result 
from the principal's disciplinary ac- 
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tion. Twenty students believed that 
no improvement would result from the 
conference. Several of the students 
felt that pupil-teacher and pupil-prin- 
cipal antagonisms would be the result. 
That the situation was one of the 
pupil versus teacher and principal was 
the opinion of two students. This 
opinion is in accordance with Becker’s 
research? on the status of the teacher 
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principal to act in a guidance capacity 
described his motives and courses of 
action, some with considerable in- 
sight. The following explanation is 
made by Jacobson, Reavis, and Logs- 
don: 


Since many of the problems of discipline 
are created by lack of social training of indi- 
vidual pupils, the solution of disciplinary 
problems often becomes a matter of social 


TABLE 3 


TYPE OF TREATMENT SAID TO HAVE 


BEEN GIVEN THE UNCO-OPERATIVE 


PUPIL BY THE PRINCIPAL AND ITS EFFECT 


Boys (56) Grrts (94) pas 
TREATMENT AND RESULT 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number Ben 695 
CY ACE kusaka aca iqu arena sania v 18 32 47 50 65 43 
BORE REE N T tua iy ws š 30 53 42 45 72 
Threats of suspension or expulsion. . . . =o a 0 
Suspension or expulsion.............. (8 
SOOM 2 s> Sus sas (13) 
Orders to behave....... (11) 
Punishment (unspecified) . . (7) 
Threats of punishment. . . Al 
Deprivation of privileges.. (6 
Detention. ee 7... orra (5) 
Corporal punishment...............- 0) 
Results in better conduct.............. 12 21 31 33 43 a 
Results in no better conduct... . 11 20 9 10 20 5 


in the authoritarian system of the 
school. He concluded that the teacher, 
striving to maintain what he con- 
siders his legitimate sphere of author- 
ity in the face of possible challenge by 
others, expects the principal to help 
him in building defenses. The 43 per 
cent of the students who expected the 


8 Howard S. Becker, “The Teacher in the Au- 
thority System of the Public School,” Journal of 


Educational Sociology, XXVII (November, 
1953), 140. 


guidance rather than of law enforcement and 
managerial control. a I 

Every official relation between the ghon 
principal and his pupils, both as individua Í 
and in groups, is considered to have po tentia" 
guidance possibilities, if appropriately uti 
lized.* 


Typical responses of students who 
expect the principal to use the gut 
ance method are these: 


; d 
+ Paul B. Jacobson, William C. Reavis, ni 
James D. Logsdon, Duties of School Brit z 
p. 136. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 
e 
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The principal is trying to understand Eddie. 
He wants to find out why Eddie has been 
acting as he has and how he can help 
Eddie reach a normal relation with the 
social organization of the school. 

The principal tries to get at the bottom of 
Eddie’s problems to see if he needs help. 

They all sit down and try to find the answer 
to Eddie’s problem. 


That the principal would act in an 
authoritarian role was the belief of 48 
per cent of the students. Punishment 
and threat of punishment were ex- 
pected, the action to be directed to- 
ward correcting the misbehavior with- 
out reference to the cause. Represent- 
ative student responses are: 

The principal, being the highest authority 
and very much respected, seems to be suc- 
cessful. 

The principal puts on a stern face, gives 
Eddie a long and thorough bawling-out. 


COMMENTS AND IMPLICATIONS 
The protocols of 150 high-school 
Seniors describing the conference be- 
tween the school principal and the 
unco-operative student who was re- 
ferred to him by the teacher reveal the 
great significance of the action. 
Two-thirds of the students who 
made a prediction anticipated im- 
proved conduct and personal relation- 
ships between the errant pupil and the 
student group and between the teacher 
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and pupil, but one-third expected no 
improvement or even deterioration. In 
the opinion of twenty-two students, 
sending the pupil to the principal was 
the teacher’s last resort. Almost om- 
nipotent wisdom and skill in diagnosis 
and remediation would be required of 
the principal in the situation as pro- 
jected by the students because of the 
high degree of emotion and ego in- 
volvement of pupil and teacher (and, 
in many cases, of the principal him- 
self); the varied causes named for the 
misconduct, ranging from juvenile 
high spirits to maladjustment with the 
school and personality disorder; and 
the regard for the principal by teacher 
and pupil as the highest authority of 
the school. 

The great variety of motives as- 
cribed for the misconduct reveal the 
necessity of diagnosis to ascertain the 
basic cause before prescribing treat- 
ment. The prognoses of the effect of 
the conference indicate the superiority 
of guidance over authoritarian meth- 
ods. 

Heartening, indeed, is the students’ 
sentiment on the side of law and order. 
Four-fifths of them condemned the 
miscreant and supported the teacher 
and principal in their requirement of 


proper conduct. 


THE ROLE OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


DEAN FITZGERALD 
Mark Twain School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


"l gee scHoors, employing ad- 
ministrative practices and teach- 
ing techniques common to the schools 
of the United States, may be found in 
each of the Latin American countries. 
These schools, numbering more than 
two hundred, have been established 
by United States companies doing 
business in Latin America, by church 
organizations as missionary enter- 
prises, or by groups of United States 
citizens living in a Latin American 
community. From his experiences as 
an administrator of such schools in 
three Latin American countries and 
from the results of a research study 
recently completed, the writer pre- 
sents the following description of the 
place of these schools in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

One purpose of American Schools in 
Latin America is to provide an educa- 
tional program comparable to that to 
be found at home for North American 
children temporarily living abroad. 
Another objective is to make it pos- 


* 


tion for college entrance in the United 
States or for a vocation at home which 
requires bilingual ability. Of equal or 
greater importance is the contribution 
that these bilingual American Schools 
make toward a better understanding 


between the peoples of the United + 


States and of the Latin American 
countries by enabling each to acquire 
a knowledge of the language, history; 
and customs of the other. 

Practices in American Schools of 
Latin America vary from country tO 
country and even from school to 
school within a country. The varia- 
tions may be attributed largely to one 
or more of these factors: the motive 0t 
the sponsoring organization of the 
school, the national educational pro- 
gram’ of the country, the restrictive 
legislation found in national laws that 
affect schools, and the socioeconomic 
group to be served by the school. 


SPONSORING ORGANIZATIONS 
American Schools in Latin America 


sible for Latin American pupils to re- may be divided into three classes aC“ 


main in their own country while ac- cording to their sources of SUPP 


ort, 


quiring a knowledge of, and ability to with allowance for shifting from on? 


use, the English language as prepara- 


class to another as conditions affecting 
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the schools are altered. These three 
classes are church-affiliated schools. 
company-suppcrted schools, and inde- 
pendent co-operative schools some- 
times referred to as “community 
schools.” Administrative practices, 
purposes, curriculums, personnel, and 
patrons differ widely in these schools. 

Church-affiliated schools—Most of 
the ‘American Schools in Latin Amer- 
ica are associated with some church 
organization. With the exception of a 
few Catholic-sponsored schools in 
Peru, Chile, and Bolivia, the church- 
affiliated American Schools in Latin 
Ametica are sponsored by Protestant 
groups. These schools offer the official 
educational program of the country, 
with additions to the curriculums to 
carry out the purposes of the school. 

One of the main objectives is to win 
converts for the supporting church. 
In the classroom extra emphasis is 
placed on English as a language; and 
the class is taught by North Ameri- 
cans. The school day is lengthened to 
provide extra time for Bible study and 
the teaching of English. 

The greater number of teachers in 
these church-affiliated schools are na- 
tionals, but the administrators are 
usually North Americans. The pupils 
are predominantly nationals. Perhaps 
because of “the personnel employed, 
the desire for official recognition of the 
school, and public reaction to the 
school program, the organization of 
church-affiliated schools is similar to 
the plan of organization followed 
national schools. 


The company - sponsored schools. — 
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United States companies doing busi- 
ness in Latin America have sponsored 
schools for the benefit of English- 
speaking children of technicians and 
administrators employed by the com- 
pany. Such schools vary in number 
and in enrolment as company business 
increases or decreases. A school grows 
in size as business expands and addi- 
tional workers are employed. When 
plant disease or economic conditions 
cause a reduction in production and a 
transfer of employees, the company- 
sponsored school is reduced in size or 
is even eliminated. 
Company-sponsored schools pro- 
vide curriculums and follow an or- 


ganizational pattern similar to that 


followed by schools in the United 
cated in iso- 


States. They are often lo 
lated areas and, compared with other 
American Schools, have small enrol- 
ments. They offer little scholastic 
work on the secondary level. One ex- 
ception is the Lago Transport Com- 
pany School on the island of Aruba, 
twenty miles off the coast of Vene- 

enrolment of six hun- 


zuela. It has an 
dred pupils and offers a twelve-year 
program beyond kindergarten, which 


is accredited by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

Independent co-operative schools.— 
The co-operative type of American 
School in Latin America, sponsored by 
both Latin Americans and North 


Americans, is organized.as a corpora- 


tion or foundation for the purpose of 


a nonprofit, nonsectarian, 


maintaining 
and bilingual American 


coeducational, 
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School. The organization and the cur- 
riculums are syntheses of the practices 
of the national schools and of the 
schools of the United States. Both 
English and the national language are 
used as media of instruction. Adminis- 
trative personnel of the schools are 
North Americans. The percentage of 
both pupils and teachers from the 
United States in a co-operative school 
is greater than the percentage found 
in the church-affiliated schools but 
smaller than the percentage found in 
the company-sponsored schools. 

This kind of school appeals to 
North Americans because it provides 
an opportunity for their children to 
obtain schooling which includes the 
fundamental subjects taught in the 
homeland. It also provides an oppor- 
tunity for these children to under- 
stand and appreciate the language and 
customs of the people about them. 
This kind of school appeals to the 
Latin American who desires a school 
which is independent of religious 
teaching (as contrasted with the mis- 
sionary teaching of the church-afili- 
ated school), which offers experience 
in use of the English language and 
United States customs, and which 
provides adequate preparation for en- 
tering colleges and universities in an 
English-speaking country. The inde- 
pendent co-operative schools have re- 
ceived grants-in-aid from the Inter- 
American Schools Service for the pur- 
pose of employing teachers and school 
administrators from the United 
States.? 


May, 


INFLUENCE OF NATIONAL EDUCA- _ 
TIONAL PROGRAM 


In each of the Latin American 
countries, control of education is 
vested in the national government, 
usually under a ministry of education. 
The plans of studies, or curriculums, 
vary from country to country, but the 
general pattern is the same. Second- 
ary-school curriculums in Bolivia 
place emphasis on natural sciences; in 
Ecuador the emphasis is on social sci- 
ences; in Costa Rica it is on foreign 
languages. In Costa Rica, as in ap- 
proximately half of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, the secondary-school 
program is completed in five years. 
Elective subjects in national schools 
are almost unknown except as an area 
of specialization in the final year. Sec- 
ondary schools following the curricu- 
lums prescribed by the national minis- 
try of education are recognized as bac- 
calaureate colleges granting such titles 
as Bachelor of Modern Humanities, 
Bachelor of Classic Humanities, and 
Bachelor of Science in Education. 

Promotion is by scholastic year 
rather than by subjects and requires & 
passing mark in all subjects. Thus ifa 
pupil has failed to make a passing 


mark in chemistry during the second. 


year, he must repeat second-year 
mathematics and all other subjects 1” 
the second-year curriculum although 
he may have earned high marks 12 
mathematics and other subjects of 


1 William E. Dunn, “Serving An 
sponsored Schools in Latin America,” Worl 
Affairs, CXVII (Summer, 1954), 47. 
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that year’s work. This, no doubt, con- 

tributes to the high degree of nonpro- 
motion which occurs in secondary 
schools. A 1952 report on the Liceo de 
Costa Rica, a national school for 
boys, indicates that fewer than 38 per 
cent of first-year pupils were pro- 
moted at the end of the school year. 
Less than 52 per cent of the total 
school enrolment had passing marks 
at the close of the school term.’ 

It is a custom in Latin America for 
schools, both elementary and second- 
ary, to prescribe a uniform color and 
style of clothing to be worn by pupils. 
In cities where more than one school 
exists, pupils of a given school may be 
identified by their apparel. For in- 
stance, the girls enrolled in the Colegio 
Superior de Sefioritas in San José, 
Costa Rica, wear dark blue skirts, 
blouses with blue and white stripes, 
black stockings, and black shoes. Pu- 
pils of secondary schools are classified 
according to the year in which they 
are enrolled. A number “5” on the 
sleeve of the uniform indicates that 
the pupil is enrolled in the fifth year of 
the secondary school. 

American Schools in Latin America 
deviate somewhat from the customs 
and practices of the national schools. 
As they do so, however, administra- 
tive problems increase with respect to 
the transfer of pupils to and from 


other schools and with regard to the 


the chief of staff of the 
f Costa Rica, quoting 
t of the Director 


2 Correspondence from 
Ministry of Education o 
from the unpublished 1952 repor 
of the Liceo de Costa Rica. 
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interpretation of school policy to the 
community. 

In those Latin American countries 
where the official secondary-school 
program may be completed in five 
years, the inclusion of an additional 
year of study beyond that of the of- 
ficial plan of studies does not easily 
win acceptance. Students reluctantly 
choose a school which delays gradua- 
tion one year. Some American Schools, 
rather than attempt to add one year 
of study to the program, offer curricu- 
lums which include the oficial plan of 
studies and increase the length of the 
school day to provide for added sub- 
jects. 

With few exceptions, American 
Schools in Latin America tend to use 
the same school calendar as is used by 
other schools of the community. The 
calendar varies from nation to nation 
and seldom coincides with school cal- 
endars of the United States. The open- 
ing date for schools in Guatemala City 
is early in January; for San José it is in 
March; for Rio de Janeiro it is in July; 
for Sao Paulo it is in August; and for 
Buenos Aires it is in March. Tn Quito, 
Ecuador, the opening date comes 
early in October, but in the port city 
of Guayaquil of the same country the 
school year begins the first week in 
May. Variation in opening and closing 
dates of the school year presents a 

tudents transferring 


problem for S 
from one country to another and for 
graduates who desire to go elsewhere 
to enter college or university. 

In American Schools the turn-over 


< 
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in student personnel is rapid. A recent 
study of eight co-operative American 
Schools offering college-preparatory 
courses showed that more than 22 per 
cent of the secondary-school enrol- 
ment withdrew in 1952. Sixty-six per 
cent of these withdrawing pupils did 
so to enter school in the United States 
or Canada.’ 

American Schools in Latin Ameri- 
ca tend to operate on a five-day-a- 
week schedule, while the national 
schools have a schedule that includes 
Saturday-morning classes with one 
afternoon off during the week. This 
difference creates a problem in the 
scheduling of classes in countries like 
Ecuador, where compulsory military 
training classes are conducted by the 
government on this off afternoon for 
boys in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
years of secondary school. National 
boys enrolled in an American School 
in Ecuador cannot be scheduled for 
Wednesday afternoon classes if they 
are enrolled in one of the last three 
years of a secondary school. 


RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED BY LAW 


In each of the Latin-American 
countries, minimum educational pro- 
grams are prescribed by laws which 
place limitations on the organizational 
patterns and administrative practices 
of American Schools. The national 
school code specifies the subjects to be 
taught, the scholastic year in which 
they are to be offered, and the number 

š Dean Fitzgerald, “American Schools in 


Latin America,” p. 93. Unpublished Doctor’s 
dissertation, University of Tulsa, 1954. 


of times a week classes shall meet. 
This is illustrated by one writer’s 
comments on the secondary-school 
curriculum of Nicaragua: 


As in other Latin-American republics, 
the curriculum of the secondary school prop- 
er in Nicaragua is prescribed by law and all 
the schools, both public and private, are 
required to follow it. In general, the five- 
year course of studies closely resembles that 
of academic secondary schools in the other 
countries of Central and South America. 
All subjects are required for all students— 
thirty-three hours a week throughout the 
year. Much more history and geography is 
required than in United States schools, and 
there is no choosing among the numerous 
mathematics and science courses; each stu- 
dent takes all the courses provided, regard- 
less of individual interests or abilities. Psy- 
chology, philosophy, sociology, political 
economy, and cosmography, which in the 
United States are generally regarded as col- 
lege subjects, are secondary-school studies in 
Nicaragua.4 


The school codes of some Latin 
American countries, including Guate- 
mala, Panama, Venezuela, Bolivia, 
and Peru, place restrictions on the use 
of foreign languages as media of in- 
struction and on the nationality of 
those teaching certain subjects, such 
as civics, history, and geography. La- 
bor codes written to protect laborers 
from exploitation in Latin America? 
countries also apply to school perso 
nel. These labor codes make it difficult 
to discharge an unsatisfactory teacher 
without financial loss to the school. 
When discharged without cause, a 


4 Cameron D. Ebaugh, Education in m 
ragua, p. 19. United States Office of Educatio 
Bulletin 1947, No. 6. e 
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teacher in Mexico who has taught 
three months or more is entitled to an 
additional month’s severance pay for 
each year of service rendered to the 
school. Seldom has incompetency been 
established as a cause for dismissal. 

Labor codes similar to that of Mexi- 
co are also in force in Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, Guatemala, and Vene- 
zuela. Foreigners working in Mexico 
are required to have a working per- 
mit, which must be renewed annually 
for five years. At the end of five years 
a permanent permit may be issued. 
These permits involve expense and 
delay, yet no one may be employed on 
a temporary basis without a permit. 
This requirement adds to the diffi- 
culty of making school personnel 
changes on short notice. 

Most Latin American countries in- 
clude religious instruction as & regular 
part of the curriculum, but some pro- 
hibit it. Before 1912, religious instruc- 
tion was required in Bolivia. Then it 
was prohibited in public schools. A 
Supreme Decree in 1942 again re- 
quired both public and private schools 
to offer instruction in the Catholic re- 
ligion. Church-sponsored schools of 
other religious beliefs have since been 
permitted to substitute moral instruc- 
tion for Catholic religious instruction. 
Article ITI of the 1917 coustitution of 
the Mexican United States as rewrit- 
ten in 1934 states in Section 1: 

All religious corporations, the ministers 
of cults, the organizations which preferably 
or exclusively carry on educational activities, 


and the associations or societies bound di- 
rectly or indirectly to the propaganda of a 
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religious creed shall in no way interfere in 
primary, secondary, or normal schools, nor 
shall they be permitted to assist them finan- 
cially. 


Legislative restrictions relative to 
foreign schools in several of the Latin 
American countries can be traced to 
the activities in which the German 
schools participated before the Second 
World War. In some countries where 
legal restrictions have been an ob- 
stacle to the organization of an Ameri- 
can School, the obstacle has been 
overcome by organizing the school as 
an experimental or laboratory school 
under a national charter granting the 
school special privileges. An illustra- 
tion of this occurred in Guatemala, 
when a presidential decree was issued 
in November, 1948, authorizing the 
American School of Guatemala to 
function for ten years as a laboratory 
school providing special courses of 
study, examination regulations, and 
other regulations considered pertinent 
to its operation. Another presidential 
decree in 1952 authorized the same 
school to employ up to 50 per cent of 
foreign teaching personnel—an excep- 
tion to the national labor code, which 
permits a maximum of 20 per cent of 


foreign labor. 
SOCIOECONOMIC INFLUENCE 


A fourth factor affecting adminis- 
tration of American Schools in Latin 
America is the influence of the socio- 
economic group served by the school. 
As previously pointed out, the com- 
pany-sponsored school obtains its en- 
rolment from families of technicians 
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and administrators from the United 
States who live in isolated areas. Such 
families plan an educational program 
for their children that is to be com- 
pleted in the United States and conse- 
quently demand a school organization 
comparable to that found in the 
United States. This necessitates a 
greater percentage of teachers trained 
in the United States. The school is the 
hub around which turns the wheel of 
educational and social activities of an 
isolated North American colony in a 
foreign land. Its services are com- 
parable to those of a consolidated 
school in a middle western village of 
the United States. 

The design of the educational pro- 
gram provided by a church-affiliated 
American School varies according to 
the socioeconomic level of the people 
served by the school. Some church- 
affiliated schools are designed to pro- 
vide better educational opportunities 
for children of families in the lower 
economic levels; others, to provide 
terminal courses with some vocational 
training for students representing 
families of the middle class; and a few, 
to prepare students for college en- 
trance and for professional careers. 
The manner in which church-affiliated 
American Schools have been influ- 
enced by socioeconomic factors, and 
vice versa, has been well summarized 
by Davis: 

Mission schools differ among themselves 
in the special. motivation behind them and 
the social and economic group to which they 
appeal. Some are designed especially for the 


governing class; others are philanthropic 
and humanitarian in their inspiration, aim- 
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ing at providing greater educational oppor- 
tunity for the underprivileged. Several 
Protestant mission boards and at least one 
Catholic order maintain schools of both 
kinds. In general it may be said that the 
larger and more important mission schools 
have appealed mainly to the middle class. 
In countries where no middle class has 
existed, the opportunities provided by these 
schools have contributed, along with other 
factors, to the growth of such a class. In 
every major city of the continent may be 
found competent young people who will vol- 
unteer the information that it was the mis- 
sion school which gave them their oppor- 
tunity in life, an opportunity which in its 
briefest statement has been, simply, to pass 
into the middle class with its relatively great- 
er possibilities for self-development and for 
self-respect.’ 


The comparatively high matricula- 
tion and tuition fees of independent 
co-operative American Schools tend 
to restrict such schools to patrons who 
are above the low income level. These 
patrons, both Latin Americans and 
North Americans, plan a college ca- 
reer for their children. For this reason 
a college-preparatory course is offered 
by all co-operative American Schools 
maintaining a secondary division. 
These schools are located in the capt- 
tal and chief port cities of Latin Amer- 
ica, where the use of the English lan- 
guage is more common. In such cities 
the social and economic importance of 
being able to speak and understand 
the English language creates interest 
in the bilingual program of the Amert- 
can Schools. Families owning stock 13 


®Roy Tasco Davis, “American Private 
Schools in Latin America,” Bulletin of N ational 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 
XXIX (May, 1945), 51-52. 
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the co-operatives are given preference 
in matriculation and by reduction in 
fees. Waiting lists often make pre- 
enrolment necessary. A statement 
from a report on Lincoln School, a co- 
operative American School in Costa 
Rica, indicates the nature of the cur- 
riculum provided and the types of pu- 
pils who attend such schools: 


Lincoln School offers a complete pro- 
gram from kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade inclusive. The general program is simi- 
lar to that of the college-preparatory schools 
of the States with additional emphasis on 
Latin-American history, customs, and geog- 
raphy. Spanish as a subject is begun in the 
third grade and is continued through high 
school, 

The school is attended by children who 
are especially interested in learning English 
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language and customs. They represent vari- 
ous nationalities and families of varied occu- 
pations. The school patron list includes am- 
bassadors, doctors, engineers, lawyers, mis- 
sionaries, and the presidential family.® 


While the factors described in this 
article have caused variations in the 
educational programs offered by dif- 
ferent schools, they have also helped 
to demonstrate the adaptability of the 
program in Latin America to meet the 
educational needs of the 100,000 pu- 
pils served annually by American 
Schools scattered throughout the 
twenty republics of Latin America. 


6 Dean T. Fitzgerald, “Co-operative Educa- 
tion in Costa Rica,” School and Society, LXX 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON EDU- 
CATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


J. W. GETZELS 


University of Chicago 


KENNETH D. NORBERG 


Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 


ike following bibliography covers 
the period from January, 1954, to 
December, 1954. The references to 
printed materials were furnished by 
J. W. Getzels. The references to films 
were provided by Kenneth D. Nor- 
berg. 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL Discussions! 


500. BLAIR, GLENN Myers; Jones, R. 
STEWART; and Simpson, Ray H. Educa- 
tional Psychology. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1954. Pp. xviii+602. 


A textbook in educational psychology from 
the developmental point of view. Its plan is 
(1) to present a longitudinal account of the 
child as he progresses toward maturity; 
(2) to show the forces that influence and 
produce change in the child’s learning and 
adjustment; (3) to describe how the meth- 
ods of psychology can be used to evaluate 
the educational program; and (4) to discuss 
the psychological factors influencing the 
professional growth and mental health of 
the teacher. 


501. CARMICHAEL, LEONARD (editor). Man- 


ual of Child Psychology. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954 (re- 
vised). Pp. x+1296. 


1 See also Item 555 (Guidance, Counseling, and 
Pupil Personnel) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the September, 1954, issue of the 
School Review. 


* 


502. 


503. 


504. 
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Provides an accurate and comprehensive 
picture of the varied research and theory in 
the psychology of human development. 
Each chapter is devoted to a separate as- 
pect of child psychology and is written by a 
recognized authority. 


CRONBACH, LEE J. Educational Psy- 
chology. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. xxviii+628. 


Draws upon material from child study, 50- 
cial psychology, testing, and mental hy- 
giene in order to clarify the operation of the 
learning process in the school situation. 
Takes up psychology and school problems; 
readiness and its development; acquiring 
ideas, attitudes, and skills; planning, m0- 
tivation, and evaluation; and emotional 
learning. 


Estes, WILLIAM K., and OTHERS. 
Modern Learning Theory. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. xvi+380. 

y 


Provides an intensive treatment of fiye 
prominent (and probably dominant) learn- 
ing theories, namely, those of Clark L. 
Hull, Xdward C. Tolman, Burrhus F 
Skinner, Kurt Lewin, and Edwin R 
Guthrie. 


LINDZEY, GARDNER (editor). Handbook 
of Social Psychology, Vols. I and IL. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Co., Inc., 1954. PP- 
x+1226. 


ka. 


H 


505. 


506. 


507. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Contains authoritative articles and sum- 
maries of research in the major areas of so- 
cial psychology. The first volume is devoted 
to theory and methods; the second, to spe- 
cial fields and applications. 


Liss, Epwarp (chairman); ROSEN- 
THAL, HELEN; RIVLIN, HARRY N.; 
HARRIS, ALBERT J.; and ROSWELL 
Frorence G. “Contemporary Con- 
cepts of Learning: Round Table, 1954,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
XXIV (October, 1954), 767-88. 


A symposium of five complementary pa- 
pers: “The Genesis, Evolution and Dys- 
function of Learning and Remedial Meas- 
ures,” “The Need for the Orthopsychiatric 
Team in Remedial Teaching,” “The Class- 
pom Teacher and the Child’s Learning,” 

Egoistic Learning,” and “Observations on 
Causation and Treatment of Learning Dis- 
abilities.” Attempts to bridge the gap be- 
tween learning theory and analytic theory 
as they apply to the classroom situation. 


Martin, WILLIAM E., and STENDLER, 
CELIA Burns (editors). Readings in 
Child Development. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., Inc. 1954. Pp. 
xii+514. 


A sourcebook of significant pap! 
development, including primary 
clinical, and experimental studies. Deals 
with the hereditary factors of individual 
growth, the social and cultural milieu of 
development, the process of socialization, 
and the socializing agents which influence 
each child’s development in a unique way- 


Mitaro, Cect V. School anè Child. 
East Lansing, Michigan: Michigan 
State College Press, 1954. Pp. xvi +222- 
s and generaliza- 
by studying in 
ut his elemen- 
the data col- 


ers in child 
theoretical, 


Illustrates the principle: 
tions of child development 
detail a single child througho! 
tary-school career. Among š 
lected by frequent systematic observation, 
tests, and interview were general school 
background, physical growth and health, 
personal and social development, academic 
learnings, and home and family environ: 
ment. 


508. 


509. 


510. 
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Mowrer, O. HoBART. “Learning The- 
ory: Historical Review and Re-inter- 
pretation,” Harvard Educational Re- 
view, XXIV (Winter, 1954), 37-58. 


Attempts to put contemporary develop- 
ments in learning theory into historical 
perspective and to indicate the probable 
direction of future work in the field. Re- 
views the parallel development of theoreti- 
cal formulations emphasizing conditioning 
(or sign learning) and trial and error (or 
solution learning). Notes that the major ef- 
fort up to now has been to found a com- 
plete psychology of learning upon one or 
another of these principles, concludes that 
it is not a question of either-or but of both, 
and outlines a system of thought including 
both principles and presents the implica- 
tions for several important psychological 
problems. 


Pearson, GERALD H. J. Psychoanalysis 
and the Education of the Child. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1954. 


Pp. x+358. 

Discusses the contributions of psychoanal- 
ysis and psychoanalytic research to an 
understanding of the learning process, the 
education of the child, and the develop- 
ment of the moral sense. Points out the 
common problems confronting the psycho- 
analyst and the educator and calls for more 
application of psychoanalytic kn 
the field of education. 

Peck, Harris B. (chairman); KAISER, 
CLARA A., ZLATCHIN, PHILIP; SCHERD- 
LINGER, SAUL; and GREENWOOD, Ep- 
warp D. “The Group in Education, 
Group Work and Psychotherapy: 
Round Table, 1953,” American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, XXIV (January, 
1954), 128-52. 

Discusses the role of group work in educa- 
tion, social work, and psychotherapy. The 
effectiveness of teachers and guidance 
workers is seen as involving an understand- 
ing of the individual’s emotional relation to 
the groups of which he is a part. Maintains 
that the school group, with its natural and 
planned subgroupings, can provide the edu- 
cator with new tools to sharpen this under- 


owledge to 
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511. 


512. 


513. 
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standing and that a wide variety of group 
experiences, in and out of the classroom, 
offers the multiple means by which the indi- 
vidual can be helped to learn and to grow. 


Remmers, H. H., RYDEN, EINAR R., 
and MORGAN, CLELLAND L. Introduc- 
tion to Educational Psychology. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1954. Pp. x+ 
436. 


Conceives of education as “training for ad- 
justment to life’s personal, social, and eco- 
nomic problems” and emphasizes the na- 
ture of this adjustment, the extent to 
which it can be identified, and how it is in- 
fluenced by institutional factors, home con- 
ditions, community influences, and school 
learning. 


ROSENSTIEL, ANNETTE. “Educational 
Anthropology: A New Approach to 
Cultural Analysis,” Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, XXIV (Winter, 1954), 
28-36. 


Decries the failure in communication be- 
tween anthropology and education. Points 
to the desirability of integrating the two 
approaches dealing with the study of indi- 
vidual and group behavior change and pro- 
poses a new interdisciplinary area of re- 
search and teaching to be called ‘educa- 
tional anthropology.” A series of graduate- 
level courses to form a core curriculum for 
the area is outlined. 


SHANNON, J. R. “Experiments in Edu- 
cation: A New Pattern and Frequency 
of Types,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLVIII (October, 1954), 81-93. 


Shows that traditional classifications of 
types of experimental procedure in educa- 
tion are outmoded; proposes a new pattern 
of categories based on a survey of a thou- 
sand experiments reported in the educa- 
tional literature from 1909 to 1952. Con- 
cludes that “research scholars in education 
would do well to follow the new pattern in 
their experimenting, and thinking or teach- 
ing about experimenting, until future sur- 
veys show that it too is outmoded.” 


STONE, Carvin P. (editor), and Mc- 
NEMAR, Quinn (associate editor). An- 
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nual Review of Psychology. Stanford, 
California: Annual Reviews, Inc., 1954. 
Pp. x+-448. 


The fifth annual volume presenting “co- 
herent digests” of important contributions 
in the field of psychology for the preceding 
year. Among the areas covered are child 
psychology, learning, individual differ- 
ences, personality, social psychology and 
group process, and educational psychology- 


€ 


. THELEN, HERBERT A. Dynamics of 


Groups al Work. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. x-++380. 


A basic textbook providing theoretical for- 
mulations, practical principles, and con- 
crete examples in the area of group work. 
Six specific fields are handled in detail: citi- 
zen participation, classroom teachjng, in- 
service professional training, administra- 
tion and management, human-relations 
training, and public meetings. 


THORPE, Louis P., and ScHMULLER, 
ALLEN M. Contemporary Theories of 
Learning. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1954. Pp. viii+480. 


Explains the most important theories of 
learning and shows the relevance of each to 
the educational process. Considers connec- 
tionist, conditioning, field, and functional 
theories and points out that, in spite of 
conflicts between these theories, they have 
a common ground upon which to base an 
intelligible pattern of classroom procedure. 


Wires, KIMBALL (chairman), and 


Orners. “The Educational Program: 
Adolescence,” Review of Bucik 
Research, XXIV (February, 1954), 
104. 


Eleven papers, summarizing researc 
field, attempt to (1) determine w 
known of the nature of the adolescen 
his society, (2) ascertain what school së 
periences are being provided for adolescen 
and the effect of these experiences, anê, 
examine the structure of the social institu; 
tions through which society makes an n 
ganized effort to educate youth. Further 
needed research is suggested, and compre 
hensive bibliographies are included. 


h in the 
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Jj 518. 


519, 


520, 


521. 
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MENTAL ABILITIES AND SKILLS 


BRITTON, Joser H. “Influence of So- 
cial Class upda Performance on the 
Draw-a-Man Test,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XLV (January, 
1954), 44-51. 


Reports a study which found significant 
relations between social class and scores on 
a number of intelligence tests but no such 
relation on the Goodenough Draw-a-Man 
test. Suggests that optimum utilization of 
human resources in all socioeconomic 
groups is an obligation and that the search 
for measures of intelligence which resolve 
social-class differentials must be continued. 


CoLEMAN, WILLIAM, and CURETON, 
Epwarp E. “Intelligence and Achieve- 
ment: The ‘Jangle Fallacy’ Again,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XIV (Summer, 1954), 347-51. 


Findsthat a good test of school achievement 
m reading and arithmetic measures essen- 
tially the same combination of functions as 
a typical group intelligence test, the over- 
lap being in the order of 95 per cent. Sug- 
gests that, if one is content to measure 
merely verbal and arithmetical intelligence, 
the best available test is likely to be a valid 
achievement test of vocabulary, reading, 
and arithmetic. 


Farru, Nicnoras A.; Karos, ERVIN; 
and Mrcu, EpMunp V. “Problem Solv- 
ing,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
L, First Half (August, 1954), 141-85. 


Studies the relations between organismic 
variables, such as sex, age, anxiety, and 
practice, and specific response dimensions 
on a number of problem-solving tasks. No 
general sex differences were found in re- 
sponse dimensions. Practice, ‘per se, does 
not produce systematic- gain. ‘There is an 
inverse relation between anxiety and cor- 
rect solutions, but none between anxiety 
and rigidity. 

Haccarp, Ernest A. “Social-Status 
and Intelligence,” Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, XLIX, Second Half 
(May, 1954), 141-86. 
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Investigates the influence of a number of 
factors, such as social status, practice, mo- 
tivation, form of test, and manner of pres- 
entation, on intelligence-test performance, 
Concludes that present intelligence tests 
penalize lower-class children. Suggests that 
evaluations based on various experiential 
and noncognitive factors must be devel- 
oped before it is possible to obtain more 
adequate measures of intellectual function- 
ing. 


Moset, Jases N. “The General Edu- 
cational Development Tests (High 
School Level) as a Predictor of Educa- 
tional Level and Mental Ability,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 
XLVIII (October, 1954), 129-34. 
Concludes that there is little evidence for 
the validity of the General Educational 
Development Tests as measures of educa- 
tional development apart from general 
mental ability. 


TORCERSON, THEODORE L.; ADAMS, 
GEoRGIA Sacus; and HARRIS, ALBERT 
J. (general editor). Measurement and 
Evaluation for the Elementary School 
Teacher. New York: Dryden Press, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. xiv+490. 

Discusses the evaluative process, the study 
of individuals, improvement of instruction, 
and administrative and supervisory aspects 
of measurement and evaluation. Takes as 
the central theme the need to base class- 
room procedures on an understanding of 
the whole child. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. (chairman), and 
Orners. “Symposium: Future Progress 
in Educational and Psychological 
Measurement,” ducational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, XIV (Summer, 
1954), 245-82. 

Discusses the present status and problems 
cational and psychological measure- 
ts to predict future prog- 
Considers school evalua- 
tion programs, measurement of mental 
abilities, measurement of achievement, the 
use of structured inventories of interests 
and personal qualities, projective tech- 
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niques, and problems of communication in 
the field of measurement. 


. WILSON, ROBERT C.; GUILFORD, J. P.; 


CHRISTENSEN, PauL R.; and LEWIS, 
Downatp J. “A Factor-Analytic Study 
of Creative-Thinking Abilities,” Psy- 
chometrika, XIX (December, 1954), 
297-311. 


The latest study in a series attempting to 
isolate and define abilities in the domain of 
creative thinking, particularly as it applies 
to science, engineering, and invention. To 
the nine factors previously identified, five 
new factors were added: originality, re- 
definition, adaptive flexibility, spontane- 
ous flexibility, and sensitivity to problems. 


INSTRUCTION AND LEARNING 


Bower, Ext M., CAINE, FRANCES A., 
WILLENBERG, Ernest P., TAYLOR, 
EDGAR, JR., CLAPPER, CASsIE C., and 
Martin, Mary Frances. “The Educa- 
tion of the Mentally Retarded Child in 
a Democratic Society: A Panel Discus- 
sion,” American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, LIX (July, 1954), 35-47. 


Discusses various aspects of the education 
of the mentally retarded with special refer- 
ence to their place in the public schools. 


CARLSON, V. R. “Individual Differ- 
ences in the Recall of Word-Associa- 
tion-Test Words,” Journal of Personal- 
ity, XXIII (September, 1954), 77-87. 


Examines the general hypothesis that 
memory is affected by the emotional im- 
plications of the material to be remem- 
bered. The findings suggest that memory 
for word-association items is not due en- 
tirely to the characteristics of the stimulus 
words but is determined in part by per- 
sonality factors. 


Gurtzkow, HARorp; KELLY, E. Low- 
ELL; and McKEACHIE, W. J. “An Ex- 
perimertal Comparison of Recitation, 
Discussion, and Tutorial Methods in 
College Teaching,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XLV (April, 1954) 
193-207. 
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Reports a study that found no differences 
in educational outcomes between the reci- 
tation, discussion, and tutorial methods. 
The few statistical differences that did ap- 
pear tended to favor the recitation-drill 
method. Indicates that experimental ma- 
nipulation of the instructional procedure 
afiects only a small segment of the stu- 
dents’ learning process and suggests that 
more fundamental research is needed upon 
the quasi-isolated subsystems within the 
total educational process. 


Haves, ALBERT McHare (guest edi- 
tor), and Orners. “The Discussion 
Method in Teaching: a Symposium, 
Journal of General Education, vill 
(October, 1954), 1-71. 


The entire issue is devoted to «discussion 
as a means of teaching,” with special refer- 
ence to the problem of general education. 


KEPHART, NEWELL C. and FLOW» 
Witam. “Classroom Environment 
and Pupil Welfare,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XLV (January, 
1954), 52-59. 


Attempts to evaluate the effect upon 
fourth- and fifth-grade children of & schoo 
year spent in an experimental classroom 0 
the type recommended by Harmon ane 
known as the “co-ordinated classroom 
Concludes that at the end of the year i 
“experimental” children, as compared W 
a group of “control” children, were rn 
in school achievement, posture, an A aa 
dom from extraneous movements or ner 
ous habits. 


Levinson, DANIEL J. “The Intergrouh 
Relations Workshop: Its Psycholog:® L 
Aims and Effects,” Journal of Psycho 
ogy, MXXVIII (July, 1954), 103-26 


The twofold purpose of this report 1S ing 
practical and technological one of ase t 
the value of an educational method an! ae? 
theoretical one of understanding the p a 
esses by which a particular situatio” Ue 
duces various psychological effects- sed 
cordingly, the author describes the É 
procedures, and empirical findings jj 
workshop in intergroup relations ani 
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cusses the nature of the changes observed. 
Concludes that the workshop, although not 
a panacea, does help. 


McKeacutg, W. J. “Student-centered 
versus Instructor-centered Instruc- 
tion,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XLV (March, 1954), 143-50. 


Examines present stereotypes regarding 
student-centered and instructor-centered 
teaching; outlines the major differences be- 
tween the two methods; surveys a group of 
selected research studies in this area; and 
attempts to re-define the general problem 
in more meaningful terms. 


McKeacute, WILBERT J. “Individual 
Conformity to Attitudes of Classroom 
pig tal Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, XLIX (April 1954 

s 89, (April, 1954), 


Studies the relations of the individual’s at- 
titudes to group norms in & number of ex- 
perimentally varied classroom situations. 
Among the findings are: (1) classes taught 
by a group-centered technique created 
greater member-liking for the grouP than 
leader-centered classes, and (2) a group- 
decision technique resulted in less con- 
gruence but greater conformity than did a 
lecture. 


Suir, Donar E. P. “Applicational 
Transfer and Inhibition,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XLV (March, 
1954), 169-74. 


Attempts to test the hypothesis that lim- 
ited ability to apply principles in problem- 
solving is a function of the extent to;which 
words have been inhibited or blocked. With 
greater than normal latency ina controlled 
word-association test as the criterion of in- 


hibition, superior appliers were found to 
ction time and 


fewer disturbed responses than inferior 


appliers. 

Smr, JoserH G. “Jnfluence of Fail- 
ure, Expressed Hostility, and Stimulus 
Characteristics on Verbal Learning and 
Recognition,” Journal of Personality, 
XXII (June, 1954), 415-93. 


536. 
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Studies the effects of hostility, nature of 
stimuli, and experimentally induced failure 
on paired-associate-learning and visual-rec- 
ognition thresholds. Among the major ex- 
pected relationships confirmed are that 
failure resulted in an impairment of learn- 
ing which persisted throughout the learning 
task and that the effect of failure on the dif- 
ferential learning of hostile and neutral ma- 
terial differed for hostileand nonhostile sub- 
jects. Several conclusions from other studies 
in the area of “selective learning” were not 
confirmed. 

Tarr, RONALD. “Selective Recall and 
Memory Distortion of Favorable and 
Unfavorable Material,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, XLIX 
(January, 1954), 23-28. 

Reports results of an experiment which 
showed that ego involvement leads to su- 
periority in immediate recall of both favor- 
able and unfavorable material and to su- 


ved recall of favorable ma- 


periority in delay 
terial. Compares these results with those of 


similar experiments. 

Mrra, and HENSON, IsA- 
BELLE. “Pupils Psychologically Absent 
from School,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, XXIV (April, 1954), 


381-90. 


Discusse: 
the school failure 


TALBOT, 


s the role of emotional conflict in 
of five adolescent boys 
and shows that each boy was protecting 
himself against an anticipated impending 
disaster by the defensive mechanism of 


ceasing to learn. Certain forces were seen as 
Jl cases: loss of the father, 

mother for academic suc- 
c success would 


pring upon them the fate suffered by their 
fathers. As a re 
cial-work treatme! 
was minimized an 
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FERGUSON, Rosert G. “Some Devel- 
opmental Factors in Childhood Aggres- 
tem 106 (Stendler) in the list of 
earing in the February, 
the Elementary School Journal. 
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sion,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XLVIII (September, 1954), 13-27. 


By means of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frus- 
tration Study, investigates changes in the 
expression of aggression in children of dif- 
ferent age levels. (1) In general, outward 
aggression decreases, while acceptance of 
blame and conformity to popular reactions 
increases, from age four through thirteen. 
(2) In specific deviant cases, defective 
super-ego development seems related to 
unstable home environment. 


FESTINGER, LEoN, and Hu He, HER- 
MAN A. “An Experimental Investiga- 
tion of the Effect of Unstable Inter- 
personal Relations in a Group,” Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLIX (October, 1954), 513-22. 


A cross-cultural study, done in Holland and 
the United States, of the effects of the sta- 
bility of interpersonal relations within a 
group on accuracy in the perception of so- 
cial preferences. The findings were the 
same for both countries and indicate that, 
if persons in a group feel that the members 
of the group whom they like best dislike 
each other, then they will tend to be uncer- 
tain and unstable about their own inter- 
personal relations to the group. 


FosHAy, ARTHUR W., WANN, KENNETH 
D., and Associates. Children’s Social 
Values. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1954. Pp. xii+324. 


Defines action research as “research under- 
taken at the action level to improve prac- 
tice” and reports the procedures, findings, 
and practical implications of an action- 
research project on the nature and change 
of children’s social attitudes and values in 
the school setting. 


Janis, Irvine L. “Personality Corre- 
lates of Susceptibility to Persuasion,” 
Journal of Personality, XXII (June, 
1954), 504-18. 


Reports on the relationship between per- 
sonality factors and persuadability. Group 
data supported the following two hypothe- 
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ses drawn from clinical case material: (1) 
Persons with low self-esteem tend to be 
more readily inflpenced than others. (2) 
Persons with acute symptoms of neurotic 
anxiety tend to be more resistant to persua- 
sion than others. 


. Murrny, RoBERT C., JR., and YOUNG, 


Wr11am H., Jr. “The Defense Mecha- 
nisms of a Six-Year-Old: Workshop, 
1953,” American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, XXIV (January, 1954), 185- 
202. 


Presents the case history of a gifted and 
creative six-year-old with an unusually 
serious speech defect. The paper centers on 
the defense mechanisms used by the chil 
against anxiety which had as its focal point 
the oedipal constellation. Since the speech 
defect was a means of avoiding too close 
contact with people, the report also in- 
volves the study of nonverbal communica- 
tion. 


Norruway, Mary L. “A Plan for oe 
ciometric Studies in a Longitudin® 
Program of Research in Child Develop 
ment,” Scciometry, XVII (August 
1954), 272-81. 


Describes a procedure by whic! 
social development may be apf 
terms of his sociometric qualities 
number of years. A cumulative recor! 
each child may be kept in such a sae te 
periodic sociometric data may read 7 ja. 
related to other known aspects of the c 
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Juprrn I. “Personality Develop™ z 
‘the Middle Years of ced 
American Journal of Orthopsye? 
XXIV (April, 1954), 336-50. 
Concludes, on the basis of text and 
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view material for thirty children pa 
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vironmental factors. The basic 
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The study also offers evidence on the prog- 
nostic validity of the Rorschach method for 
children as young as age six. 


545. Tatan; C. T., and Grecory, C. L. 

Selective Aspects of Migration among 
Missouri High School Graduates,” 
American Sociological Review, XIX 


(June, 1954), 314-24. 


Presents data to support the hypothesis 
that migration of rural youth toward 
urban areas tends to be selective of the 
more intelligent and of those with superior 
school aptitudes. Educational implications 
of this are indicated. 


546. SmRoDTBECK, Fren L. “Special Issue 
on Small Group Research,” American 
Sociological Review, XTX (December, 
1954), 651-819. 

Presents fifteen papers emphasizing the 
importance of understanding the nature 
and consequences of face-to-face interac- 
tion in social-science theory and practice. 


SUTTENFIELD, VIRGINIA. “School Pho- 
bia: A Study of Five Cases,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXIV 
(April, 1954), 368-80. 

Reports case studies of five children whose 
immediate problem was a school phobia. 
Discusses the etiology of the phobia and 
methods of treatment. 


FILMS? 


The following list of selected in- 
structional motion pictures is” Ye= 
stricted to recent 16mm films. All list- 

3 See also Item 582 (Psychology for Living) in 


the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1954, issue of the School Peview- 


547. 
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ings are sound films unless otherwise 
indicated. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY FILM LIBRARY, NEW 
YORK 
548. Maternal Deprivation in Young Chil- 
dren. 30 minutes, black and white. 
1953. 


Illustrates the effects of separation from 
maternal care, and later progress under 


therapy. 
A Two-Year Old Goes to Hospital. 30 
minutes, black and white. 1954. 


Documents the behavior of a two-year old 
during eight days in a hospital ward. 


549. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CINEMA REGISTER, PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, STATE COL- 


LEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


550. Mechanical Interest and Ability in a 
Home-Raised Chimpanzee. Silent, black 


and white. 1954. 


Part 1. 17 minutes. Shows the develop- 
ment of manual dexterity in a champanzee 
from age nine months to six years. 

Part 2. 18 minutes. Demonstrates the de- 
velopment of the chimpanzee’s behavior in 
responses to water from age nine months to 
six years and in responses to fire from age 
three to five years. 
Part 3. 15 minutes. Records the chimpan- 
zee’s responses to a number of objects, such 
as the telephone, phonograph, mirror, toys, 
blocks, lights, and light switches. 

Part 4. 17 minutes. Documents the results 


of training the chimpanzee in such skills as 
dressing self, eating with spoon, using toilet 


chair, opening pottles and other containers, 
using faucet, pouring coffee, and solving 
certain types of manipulative problems. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES “ 


HARoLD W. BERNARD, Psychology of Learn- 
ing and Teaching. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. xii+ 436. 
$5.00. 

On the reviewer’s desk are six textbooks 
in educational psychology, all bearing the 
copyright date 1954. Four of these are com- 
pletely new, and two are extensive revisions. 
Such a number of publications in one year 
indicates a high degree of vitality in this field 
and an apparent conviction that better books 
can be written. Some of these books are dif- 
ferent chiefly in the selection and organiza- 
tion of content, while others show more vari- 
ation in method of treating the subject than 
in innovations of subject matter. Bernard’s 
Psychology of Learning and Teaching falls in 
the latter class. It presents no significant ad- 
ditions to the usual content of educational 
psychology. 

The book is organized into four main sub- 
divisions. Part I includes the usual introduc- 
tory chapter outlining the field of educa- 
tional psychology and then presents a chap- 
ter on techniques of study and one on teacher 
personality as it affects learning. The con- 
tent of these two chapters seems to the re- 
viewer to be quite appropriately placed in 
the beginning section of the book. Part II, 
which deals with learning, is introduced with 
the sentence, “Learning is a growth process” 
(p. 59). While it is not uncommon to so con- 
sider it, a more precise definition of “learn- 
ing” and “growth” would clarify matters for 


Psychological Principle 
Heredity determines the limits for develop- 
ment. 


Glands and physique are integral parts of the 
total personality. . . . 


There are limits to the extent to which per- 
sonality may develop. 


the student. The process of learning and the 
process of growth are better characterized by 
their differences than by their similarities, 
and the operations of teachers are quite dif- 
ferent in respect to growth and to learning. 
There is little that is new in Part II, and 
some of it, for example, the eight pages given 
to connectionism, receives the kind of treat- 
ment that was current as far back as 1925. 

Part III deals with the nature of the 
learner, covering such topics as personality, 
intelligence, individual differences, an 
learning characteristics of childhood and 
adolescence. Part IV contains sever: chapters 
relating to the teaching-learning situation. 
Here one finds treatments of emotions, hab- 
its, social settings, language, and menta 
hygiene. 

The principal characteristic of the volume 
is its method of presenting the content: 
Throughout the book, psychological pr” 
ciples are first treated, and then practical ap" 
plications are discussed. Each chapter 15 
summarized in parallel columns under these 
two categories. The treatment of principles 
is verbal and authoritative. The learner si 
given no glimpse of how principles are ° 
rived. The book is conspicuous in the lack 0 
quantitative evidence to support the PU 
ciples which are stated. The method of treer 
ment may be illustrated from quotation 
from the summary of any chapter. The fo š 
lowiñg example is from chapter x, “Persona 
ity and Its Development.” I 


' Practical A pplication 

The job of teachers is to help the chi í 

a maximum part of his inherited potential. vl 
j 

Teachers should be on the watch for side 3 
deviations that would complicate the proce 
adjustment... . 

Avoid pushing, prompting, and forcin 
to develop at an unnatural rate [p- 200]. 


jd realize 
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This method of proceeding from verbally 
Stated principles to applications is an “in- 
novation” when compared with most text- 
books of the present generation, which make 
copious use of quantitative data from which 
principles are inductively developed. How- 
ever, there is a disturbing similarity in meth- 
od between the present book and the earlier 
pedagogical textbooks that were written 
without benefit of data. 

a book contains a two-page appendix 
Siap pare of correlation, a glossary of 
ao oe technical terms, and a supplemen- 
ber s: iography of 299 references. It is not 
a ow this bibliography is to be used by 
introductory class or by what logic the 
references could have been selected. 
y oae opinion of the reviewer, Psychology 
Aasaa and Teaching is not likely to 
a ê intellectual curiosity of the stu- 
a ut, rather, will tend to substitute ver- 
alisms for understandings. 


G. T. BUSWELL 


University of California (Berkeley) 


* 


Frep C. AYER, Fundamentals of Instructional 
Supervision. New York 16: Harper & 
Bros., 1954. Pp. xvi +524. $4.50. 


d The book under review is a basic textbook 
lesigned for use in the professional prepara- 
tion of instructional supervisors. It should be 
of real value in a university course which 
pip hasizes the guiuing principles of instruc- 
tional leadership. 

In the first two chapters the author dis- 
cusses briefly but precisely the history and 
growth of supervision, the philosophy of 
supervision, and the guiding principles of 
supervision, The balance of the book is de- 
voted to a discussion, of ten guiding prin- 
ciples of instructional supervision. These ten 
principles are developed as & philosophy for 
the evaluation, planning, and leadership of 
instructional supervision. The rise of these 
principles is recounted, and the biological, 


psychological, and sociological facts upon 
which they are based are discussed. Follow- 
ing the discussion of each principle there is 
a chapter devoted to an analysis of the prac- 
tices and techniques related to the specific 
principle. 

The book is valuable because it is compre- 
hensive and also because the author draws 
upon long experience to present his opinions 
relative to the topics under discussion. For 
example, authoritative supervision is fre- 
quently criticized and characterized not only 
as being autocratic, dictatorial, and coercive 
but as generally ineffective. The author ad- 


mits such criticism is often valid but states: 


Many known ways of doing things are suffi- 
ciently valid to justify preplanning, and...@ 
certain amount of authoritative responsibility 
should be placed in the hands of qualified leaders 
to insure a standard program of instruction. The 
best ways of American education merit a sub- 
stantial amount of authoritative leadership. How 
to secure a practical balance between official con- 
trol of, and democratic participation in, pre- 
planned supervision is a problem of major im- 
portance to American educators [p. 17]. 
imilar manner, the author discusses 
creative supervision, organismic supervision, 
democratic supervision, and scientific super- 
vision. He believes that supervision and ad- 
ministration are correlative functions of edu- 
cation; that they have overlapping but dis- 
tinctive theories and techniques. 

The greatest value of the book lies in the 
manner in which the many principles of 
growth, learning, and instruction that con- 
tribute to effective supervision of instruction 


have been combined into ten basic prin- 


ciples. These principles are classified under 


democratic supervision (leadership, co-op- 
eration, consideration), creative supervision 
(creativity, integration, community orienta- 
tion), and scientific supervision (planning, 
flexibility, objectivity, evaluation). The dis- 
cussion of the practices and techniques rela- 
tive to each principle and the chart describ- 
ing the characteristics and needs of pupils by 
age groups will be of lasting value to the 


reader. 
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Fundamentals of Instructional Supervision 
will prove to be a valuable reference book for 
teachers in training at both undergraduate 
and graduate levels, for individuals prepar- 
ing for the assumption of supervisory and 
administrative responsibilities, and for ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officers in 
school systems. The book is well document- 
ed. The frequent references to both the theo- 
retical and practical contributions to litera- 
ture supply suggestions for reference reading 
beyond the carefully selected bibliographies 
appended to each chapter. The particular 
attention paid to other worth-while refer- 
ences, combined with the presence of mean- 
ingful diagrams and charts, adds to the gen- 
eral value of this publication for all individu- 
als concerned with the purposes, principles, 
practices, and techniques of instructional 
supervision, 

ROBERT P. Curry 
Public Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


x 


Jean D. Gramps, Education in a Transition 
Community. Intergroup Education Pam- 
phlet No. 9. New York 16: National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, [n.d]. 
Pp. 124, $0.25. 


Among the many publications on inter- 
group education which have appeared in re- 
cent years, the nine pamphlets which have 
been published by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews are distinguished for 
their sound footing in the principles of Amer- 
ican democracy and their practical approach 
to problems which too often remain theoreti- 
cal. The pamphlet under review, Number 9 
in the series, gives practical suggestions, 
gleaned from the experience of many com- 
munities, as to how a school system can take 
steps to integrate groups which have for- 
merly been kept apart. The urgency of such 
measures has been with us for many years 


but has been accentuated by recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court, 
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A “transition community” is one in which 
large numbers of newcomers, either in new 
housing projects or ¿n older parts of town 
where the population is changing, have | | 
forced a modification of* the old ways of | 
doing things to the point where problems and | 
tensions either have developed or are likely | 
to develop. Some communities have waited | 
until serious troubles have forced a change of 
policy. In other communities, forward-look- 
ing leadership has anticipated the problems 
and has adopted policies to meet the new 
situation. À 

The author assumes throughout the dis- 
cussion that a community with such a prob- 
lem is intending to change from a segregate 
to an integrated situation. How to do this 
never an easy question because, aš Gram 
says, “Transition from one style of opera How 
to another style of operation is seldom E 
pleasant experience” (p. 5). The author @ 
plains: 


This pamphlet is designed to help school e 
ministrators, teachers, parents, and cone i 
leaders to choose wise policies—on the ae is 
the experience of others—when a school wee aie 
under the legal obligation to integrate & tem 
dents and teachers into a single school sys 
[p. 7]. 


This purpose is well achieved, ia a 
limits of the brief form of the pamp' ry 
First, there is a thoughtful look at on j 
the barriers to change in the American a of 
pattern. This is followed by a brief stu r 
group differences, with special referer Aa 
the Negro and the Spanish-speaking 8"° 50! | 
Next under consideration are quer o 
school-board policy in regard to mae u | 
integration and attendance areas. ot n tive | 
portant factors considered are administra | 
planning with teachers, work wi i ! | 
munity, and planning with and for chi 
The entire discussion is based upon the k: 
recent studies and reports, such as pt s 
Ashmore’s book, The Negro and the Í 
(Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Univers! Í on 
NorthCarolina, 1954), which is a TP" ig 
the study made by.a group of forty 


dren: 
Ç 
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scholars in the field of biracial education in 
the United States. 

The third and final part of the pamphlet 
presents five case studies of communities in 
which definite and successful action has been 
taken to integrate pupils in school systems 
which previously have been segregated. The 
entire approach is that of achieving a true 
community school, in which all members of 
the community work together to accomplish 
the integration of diverse elements. 
wass 2 no theoretical discussion; this is 
z aE ani breathing experience. The changes 
pete communities have been full of dif- 
Be ses and only through wisdom and care- 
a pee have leaders been able to make 
fis Se ae of rightness prevail. Not one of 
se studies is complete because, as in 

y social movement, there are resulting 
problems which often are as great as the ones 
already solved. 
si these struggles toward integration 
Ma primitive a few years hence, when 
ee ion has been substantially achieved, 

Just now the problems are urgent and 
perplexing for school and community leaders 
i hundreds of communities. Many of the 

echniques of successful leadership are re- 
ported in this pamphlet. Even though the 
problems are not completely solved, these 
techniques will still stand out as successful 
efforts in social engineering in a democratic 
society, Not only this pamphlet, but the 
Others in this intergroup education series, 
should be made a part of the knowledge and 
experience of school and community leaders 
wherever the probleins of integration are still 
unsolved. i 
FRANK S. ALBRIGHT 
Public Schools s 
Gary, Indiana 


* 


Howarp F. Fenr, WALTER H. CARNAHAN, 
and Max BEBERMAN, Algebra: Its Key 
Concepts and Fundamental Principles: 
Course 1, pp. xiit484, $3.00; Course 2, 
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pp. xii+502, $3.00. Boston 16: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1955. 


' Teaching procedures emphasizing student 
discovery of principles have long been advo- 
cated by leading authorities in mathematics 
education, and their inclusion in textbooks is 
long overdue. Both books under review, and 

especially the first, present groups of exer- 

cises designed to stimulate student discovery 

of certain basic algebraic concepts, and it is 

hoped that these pioneering efforts will en- 

courage the publishing of other algebra text- 

books based almost entirely on such teaching 

procedures. The content of the two books in- 

cludes many other excellent features which 

have hitherto not been included to any great, 
extent in algebra textbooks. 

Strategically interspersed throughout the 
first book, and to some extent throughout the 
second, are exercises derived from single con- 
crete settings. These settings are taken from 
a wider variety of fields of knowledge than is 
usually found in textbooks. For instance, 
there are formulas relating temperature to 
number of cricket chirps, temperature to the 
speed of an ant, velocity of wind to air re- 
sistance, cost of automobile operation to 
speed of travel, and stopping distance of an 
automobile to its speed. Included also are 
formulas used in cooking, business, and ge- 
ometry. In both books, well-chosen, eye- 
catching pictures help students visualize the 


exercise settings. 


A more comprehensive history of algebra 


is given than is presented in most textbooks 
dealing with comparable topics. Many fine 
qualities of recent algebra textbooks are also 
found in these books, namely, developmental 
explanation of concepts, principles, and 
techniques; strong emphasis on the language 
of algebra; an excellent format, which makes 
an artful use of color; a large amount of 
graded practice materials; cumulative re- 
views and tests; and exercises designed for 
the purpose of maintaining arithmetic un- 
derstandings and skills. 

The scope and sequence of the first book 
is largely that of current algebra textbooks. 
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Writers of textbooks in elementary algebra 
should do more experimenting in this area. 
Ratio, proportion, and trigonometry, be- 
cause of their obvious utilitarian value and 
their relative lack of difficulty, should be in- 
troduced much earlier in the course, before 
intensive treatment of factoring and alge- 
braic fractions. The elementary textbook 
under review does include a fair treatment of 
graphing, but graphs could have been intro- 
duced at the beginning of the course along 
with formulas. The graphs could then serve, 
from the very beginning, as a visual aid to 
enrich student understanding. 

An outstanding feature of the second book 
is the manner in which a review of elemen- 
tary algebra is brought in as it is needed. 
Even at the beginning of the book, when stu- 
dents are a bit rusty in their knowledge of 
algebra, new ideas are being introduced. For 
example, the beginning chapter deals with 
the real-number system as a logical system of 
ideas. Since the first book deals with the 
logic of algebra in only an incidental fashion, 
the logical approach is new to the student. 
Yet, at the same time, this chapter is of such 
a nature as to allow students time to refresh 
their acquaintance with the concepts of ele- 
mentary algebra. Throughout the book the 
emphasis is on the logical presentation of 
subject matter, and therefore the authors 
felt (as they indicate in the Preface) that 
there should be less frequent use of discovery 
exercises. The reviewer, however, believes 
that the advanced algebra course should use 
discovery procedures even more than the ele- 
mentary course, for students who study ad- 
vanced high-school mathematics are those 
who will be expected to do creative work in 
applying mathematics or in developing the 
subject itself. It seems that it should be pos- 
sible to use the discovery approach and still 
bring out the logical aspects of algebra. 

Another outstanding feature of the ad- 
vanced book is its scope. Elementary ideas 
of analytical geometry and calculus are in- 
terwoven with the usual topics found in the 
second course in algebra. 

Both textbooks have a serious lack; 
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neither book deals with statistics, either in 
an explicit or an implicit fashion. However, 
both books are certainly of a caliber that de- 
serves careful considération by those who 
are responsible for the selection of textbooks 
in algebra. 

Oscar F. SCHAAF 
Eugene High School 

Eugene, Oregon 


* 


HELEN IRENE Driver, Multiple Counseling 
|... A Small-Group Discussion Method for 
Personal Growth. Madison 4, Wisconsin: 
Monona Publications (803 Moygara 
Road), 1954. Pp. 280. $5.00. 


Multiple Counseling ... A Small-Group 
Discussion Method for Personal Growth is de- 
signed to help teachers and clinicians in ther 
work with groups. It includes descriptions © 
techniques that can be used and sample pt 
tocols. The author's goal appears to be to 
help others use a technique that she has 
found effective. E 

The author has set for herself a rather e 
ficult task. The area of group techniques St! 
is in its infancy, and many concepts need ‘| 
be clarified. Unfortunately this book is fille : 
with statements which suggest a lack of ain 
plete understanding of the theoretical base 
and philosophical assumptions underlying 
the devices described. The book is aran 
in cookbook fashion, suggesting the words N: 
use and the techniques which ought to i 
employed. Unlike many-of her peers, the ats 
thor does not hesitate to set down rules oo 
erning group leadership and organizati Pe 
She rarely presents the basis for these a 
or supporting evidence from research, ot 
than her own. ie 

When a reviewer finds it necessary to p!” 
sent a negative report on a book, he owes i 
to his readers to cite objective evidence B 
support his evaluation. The following a 
cerpts from Driver’s book are therefore re 
sented. Because of space limitations it 
necessary to quote them out of context. 


SS, 
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O : 
Sn page 27 the following comment is 


Dees a guidance worker or personal counselor 

a activate a group psychotherapy project, 

sto stig’ group projects concerned with 
r growth, human relati i 

= Serie x tions, or vocational 


ee “din presents the idea that dealing 
spa a ideas is allowable, but in- 
torn g the person in self-revelation leads to 
ie pya zmien is taboo. Where counseling 
E a psychotherapy begins is never 
er Sn In similar fashion, there is no 
ae a migi of how one can assist a person 
the ee without having 
< s assess himself and his needs. The 
aes semantic confusion in this area is 

y illustrated in the following quotation: 


Si r 
T personal maladjustment often accom- 
w a uncertainty, the counseling 

ch deeper than so-called vocational guid- 
ance [p. 37]. p 


Mr this book is designed to help one 
bes a leadership role, it would appear to 
nt: that considerable space be 
qatu n how a leader can assess his effect on 
on oe, . Judging from the author's section 
leader e Group Leader as a Counselor,” a 
s can at will employ nondirective or 
Siseelipecanstendan The idea that a leader’s 
ae ipa may reflect his basic values and 
ein an rarely explored. It seems to be as- 
fr ed that the leader can function 1n any 

amework merely by using the tools of that 
Philosophy. If tools made a philosophy, then 
the eclectic goal sought by the author would 
be realistic. Unfortunately, however, for the 
counselor merely to reflect feeling does not 
make him nondirective. Simila-ly, 2 leader 
who believes he is shifting from a nondirec- 


tive to a directive approach cannot ever have 
been truly nondirective. When a leader re- 
serves the right to shift control of the group 
whenever the group is not going where he 
believes it ought to be heading, he is indicat- 
ing that he is permissive as long as the group 
sees things his way. This certainly is the 
antithesis of the nondirective philosophy. 
Although the book frequently suggests 
that the group leader have individual coun- 
seling sessions with group members, there is 
almost no exploration of the effect of this 
dual role on the client and the group. If some 
of the psychoanalytic overtones in Driver’s 
approach were to be explored in terms of the 
leader’s dual role, one would certainly antici- 
e a complete discussion of the effect on a 
leader (parent surrogate) ap- 
e member (child) by 


pat 
group when a 
pears to be favoring oni 
outside attention. The resulting hostility 
(sibling rivalry) has frequently been reported 
by workers with social groups and by earlier 
writers concerned with gro 
existence of this problem and means of deal- 
ing with it are of major importance, but 
Driver’sexploration leaves much to be added. 

In her Preface Driver states: 

Teachers who have guidance duties in their 
schools may use the book as a counseling text- 
book: group guidance projects which follow the 
techniques described herein will keep within the 
framework of true [italics mine] counseling [p- 11]. 


up process. The 


d have performed a valu- 
had reported her experi- 
that others might 
she attempted to 


use her approach as the answer for all 


people, she set a goal 
chance of achieving. 


The author coul: 


WALTER M. LIFTON 


University of T Ilinois 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


Brocan, PEGGv, and Fox, Lorene K. Help- 
ing Children Learn: A Concept of Elemen- 
tary-School Method. Yonkers-on-Hudson 
5, New York: World Book Co., 1955. Pp. 
xii+380. $4.00. 

CHANDLER, B. J., and Perry, PAUL V. Per- 
sonnel Management in School Administra- 
tion. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York: 
World Book Co., 1955. Pp. x +598. 

Educating the Children of Los Angeles County: 
A Course of Study for Elementary Schools. 
Prepared by the Staff of the Division of 
Elementary Education with the coopera- 
tion of members of other divisions, Office 
of Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools. Los Angeles 12, California: Office 
of County Superintendent of Schools, 
1955. Pp. xxviiit432. $3.50, 

Garrison, KARI, C., and Gray, J. STANLEY. 
Educational Psychology. New York 1: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
xxii+506, $5.00. 

Hynes, James L., JR. Behavior and Mishe- 
havior: A Teacher's Guide to Aclion. New 
York 11; Prentice-Hall, Tne., 1955. Pp. 
viii+140, 

Hynes, James L., Jr. A Child Development 
Point of View. New York 11: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. x+146, 

Joynson, D. CyRIL. Physical Education for 
Children: A Handbook of Objective Activi- 
ties. New York 16: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1954. Pp. 216. $4.75, 

McKim, MARGARET G. Guiding Growth in 
Reading in the Modern Elementary School. 
New York 11: Macmillan Co., 1955. Pp. 
xx-+528. $5.25. 

Maver, MILTON. They Thought They Were 
Free: The Germans 1933-45. Chicago 37: 
University of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. 
xii+346. $4.75, 

TOWLE, CHARLOTTE. The Learner in Educa- 
tion for the Professions: As Seen in Educa- 


tion for Social Work.“ Chicago 37: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. xxvi-+ 
432. $7.50. 

Wickens, Detos D., and MEYER, DONALD 
R. Psychology, pp. x+542, $5.25; Teach- 
er’s Manual by Harry P. BAHRICK, pp. 
70. New York 19: Dryden Press, Inc., 
1955. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 
American Heritage, Vol. VI, No. 3. The Mag- 


azine of History Sponsored by American Ñ 


Association for State and Local History, 
Society of American Historians. New 
York 17: American Heritage Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1955. Pp. 112. $2.95. 

CASNER, MABEL B., GABRIEL, RALPH H., 
with an introduction by Cart SANDBURG. 
The Story of American Democracy. New 
York 17: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1955 
(third edition). Pp. xiv+-720. $3.96. 

Concise Dictionary of American Literature, 
Edited by Roperr FurroN RICHARDS. 
New York 16: Philosophical Library; 
Inc., 1955. Pp. viii+254. $5.00. 

Epwarps, Lauton. Making Things of Plas- 
tic. Peoria 3, Illinois: Chas. A. Bennett 
Co., 1954. Pp. 192. $3.75. 

Funk, WILFRED. Six Weeks to Words f 
Power. New York 20: Pocket Books, Inc- 
1955. Pp. x+-294. $0.35. 

GILMARTIN, Joun G. Gilmartin’s Word 
Study. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc 
1955 (fifth edition), Pp. xii+194. $1.84 

Hark, MILDRED, and McQuren, NOEL- 
Junior Plays for All Occasions: A Collec- 
tion of Royalty-free, One-act Plays fer 
Children. Boston 16: Plays, Inc., 1959. 
Pp. viii+576. $4.00. j 

NEUGARTEN, BERNICE L. Becomin g Men am 
Women. Life Adjustment Booklet. Chi- 
cago 10: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 48. $0.50. a 

Perry, L. Day, and SLEPICKA, FRANK. Bi” 


. 
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Houses. Peoria 3, Illinois: Chas. A. Ben- 
nett Co., Inc., 1955. Pp. 96. $1.75. 

Rivuy, Harry N. Improve Your Learning 
Ability. Life Adjustment Booklet. Chi- 
cago 10: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 48. $0.50. 

The Whitman Reader. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by MAXWELL GEISMAR. New 
York 20: Pocket Books, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
xxxvi+-508. $0.50. 
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Gurpance Moves FROM TROUBLE 
SHOOTING TO PREVENTION 


ee ADAGE about the timely stitch has 
ane vance in guidance. Eventually the 
divots or whose function it is to replace 
in =i cut out by others takes a long view 
that bay) Sane Experience teaches him 
of d the time spent in searching for causes 
de eviated scholastic performance or social 
i ortment is more profitably spent, upon a 
to E am basis, than is that solely devoted 
Too T at cures at the point of trouble. 
yain he mae the latter time is spent 1P 
b ecause irreparable damage has already 
een done. 
a The guidance movement is becom 
ie when evidence develops which indicates 
me though the typical counselor is traine 
est elp the problem case, he is more inter- 
sted in searching out, and helping to cor 
Tect, causes of failure at the source. The evo- 
lution of other professional fields, such as 
Social service administration, medicine, an 
s point the way in t i d. So- 
wi service has its roots in tl 
ith those individuals desperat “ 
of help. Because many of these iffculties 
Were too far along to be relieved, social serv- 
ice workers encouraged consultations wit 
families and individrals when troubles were 
just starting. Upon the basis of broad expe- 


s becoming of 
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social service leaders became advo- 
cates of slum clearance because substandard 
Jiving conditions accounted for many family 
or individual failures. Though today social 
service workers are trained for individual 
diagnosis and assistance of troubled cases, 
they are leaders in promoting the kinds of 
social improvements which tend to prevent 
problems from arising. Medical practitioners 
and psychiatrists traveled comparable paths 
from that of caring primarily for the severely 
ill or handicapped to a greater emphasis 
upon preventive measures. 

Along with better training of counselors 


for dealing with educational and social fail- 
ts goes a better under- 


standing and ive techniques. 
i are being developed and 


her educational specialists as well 


riences, 


used by ot 
as guidance W 


to redu 
ich the typical counselor in the typi- 


ting to carry. 


Two recent and most excel- 
Jent examples of this type of 
preventive assistance deal 
with observing, recording, and reporting 
upon pupil progress. Experienced school 

can attest the fact that many 


s are received by students who 
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are surprised by the report of failure and 
who haven’t the remotest idea of the basis 
upon which evaluations were made. Report 
cards typically tell very little and are of 
practically no use to the parent, student, or 
counselor in providing an understanding of 
the basis for success or failure. In response 
to this criticism, many teachers state that 
the teaching-learning situation is too com- 
plex to reduce to simple, understandable 
evaluations which the teachers have time or 
occasion to observe and report upon in 
detail. 

An answer is provided in a recent pam- 
phlet, Evaluating and Reporting Pupil Prog- 
ress, by John W. M. Rothney, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, published by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association of the 
National Education Association in the se- 
ties What Research Says to the Teacher: 


Usually, when school staffs analyze their ed- 
ucational objectives, they find that many of the 
items listed have much in common, Long lists 
of objectives often can be reduced to such major 
classifications as these: 

1. The development of effective methods of 
thinking 

2. The cultivation of useful work habits and 
study skills 

3. The inculcation of constructive social atti- 
tudes 

4, The acquisition of a wide range of signifi- 
cant interests 

5. The development of increased appreciation 
of music, art, literature, and other aesthetic 
experiences 

6. The development of social sensitivity 

7. The development of better personal-social 
adjustment 


8. The development of skill in effective com- 
munication 
9. The acquisition of important information 
10. The development of physical health 
11. The development of a consistent philosophy 
of life 
After these major objectives have been set 
up, the next steps consist of trying to get spe- 
cific evidence of pupils’ behavior with respect to 
each of these categories. We seek to identify 
situations in which such behavior can be ob- 
served or measured. Finally, we try promising 
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methods for interpreting evidence and making 
meaningful statements about the progress of 
pupils. 


A second contribution to the subject is 
Ruth Strang’s How To Report Pupil Prog- 
ress, published by Science Research Associ- 
ates (57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. $1.00) in their Practical Ideas in 
Education Series. Professor Strang typifies 
the leaders in guidance who see beyond the 
level of correction to that of prevention. We 
are pleased to reproduce part of the descrip- 
tion of her effective plan of procedure in de- 
veloping a reporting system. Her plan com- 
bines the experiences of a number of schools. 


1. Form a group to study the problem co-opera- 
tively. É 
The effectiveness of any method of ceportin’ 

pupil progress depends on the understanding ° 

everyone involved. Teachers, parents, and stu- 

dents are far more likely to understand and en 
prove of a reporting method if they have helpe 
to devise it. For this reason, a co-operative 
method of examining the present system and, } 

necessary, developing a new one works best. 1l 
The group should be representative of à 

who are concerned with the problem: parents t 
both good and poor school achievers, vocal par 
ents and those who almost never speak uP; oe 
parents from both high and low socioeconon 
groups; pupils representing these same groups? 
teachers representing each subject and ae 

grade; administrators; guidance workers a 

other specialists. 

2. Study the present reporting system. a 
What knowledge do the present reports 2 

vide concerning the child? How can parents ir ñ 

teachers help children, in the light of this knov 

edge? Wnat are the educational objectives th ese 
school? Are the reports consistent with GbE 

objectives? Does the group consider these e 

jectives sound? How do parents and pupils o5- 

about the present system of reporting? Is it “fs 

sible for teachers, under this system, to SUP 
the information parents want? 

3. Determine what the group wants repo 
accomplish. he 
This question will need to be discussed pe 

light of what the group feels the school £b: ar 

accomplish for its children. The answer will v: 

from school to school, depending largely oro! 

particular problems tha’ exist in a given 5 the 
and on the different values represented bY 


rls to 


4 


J 


AN 


Sí 
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a Pes group will have to agree on basic 
see es such as the kind of development it 
ae most important for its children, what 
era ie to know’in order to help children 
de ren their potentialities and whether they 
wh re interested in how their child compares 
own pa foes how he has improved over his 
sau st accomplishments. The group will also 
+ oe iam acon oie children 
how m a see usually can be expected to make, 
fa. uch of this information can or should be 
in he en card, how much should be given 
issued. ys, and how often reports should be 
how other schools have handled this prob- 
idente, probably no two schools will have 
will ee situations and problems, some aspects 
5. P. similar... 

š a he a tentative form. 
ear omni should provide for all the educa- 
sunt jectives that are important to. the 
matter or example, specific skills, subject- 
rea achievement, social and emotional de- 
should cn school citizenship, health. The group 
Port c: also consider the ease with which the re- 
by an be handled by teachers and understood 
6 ssh and pupils. .. . 

> oele the tentative form. 
T purpose of the form and the way it 
Pupil will have to be explained carefully to 

ag S, parents, teachers, and the general public. 
use h-service training period for teachers 1n the 

a the form may be necessary: » -+ 

brin evelopment of a new reporting system may 
in rd to light the need for other basic changes— 
A the curriculum is organized, in the 
guid S promotion policies, and in the kind of 
im fe program that will do the best job of 

ene the reporting system. 

` Try out the tentative form. : 
th A year, even more, may be needed to give 

© new form a fair trial, to confirm its strong 
te and discover its weaknesses, and to ap: 
it. ise the reaction of those who are affected y 
pe Evaluation should be continuous during this 
F m (and afterwards, too). Suggestions ir 
n ification should be welcomed and mad 

ote of for consideration before the form 15 
Printed in quantity. 
matter how the 
report card, it 
communi- 
The use of 


sej ome persons feel that, no 
ae improve the written ré 
ae acks complete and effective 

ation between school and home. 
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parent-teacher conferences is held to be the 
more effective method. Though more often 
considered for elementary schools, the con- 
ference also has merit at the secondary- 
school level. When home and school under- 
stand each other, the student is more likely 
to develop a feeling of security, which is an 
essential element for success in educational 
and social development. Included in the 
“Guidance Series—9th Annual Edition,” 
prepared by the Staff of Guidance and Coun- 
selor Training of the Department of Admin- 
istrative and Educational Services, of the 
School of Education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, is a meaty little brochure on “The 
Parent-Teacher Conference: A Technique 
for Reporting Pupil Progress.” It contains 
much that is of value, especially to those in- 
terested in preventive devices, but here we 
reproduce only the valuable summary of 
how to conduct a parent-teacher conference: 
r the interview by reviewing the 
der and by observing the child’s 
y of situations. 


Prepare fo! 
cumulative fol 


behavior in a variet 
Make the parent feel welcome and comfort- 


able. A friendly working relationship is neces- 
sary if there are to be positive outcomes. - 

Be alert to, and aware of, differences in cul- 
tural background. Speak the parents’ “lan- 
guage” but m; avoid talking 
“down” to them. 

Be tactful. Many parents resent inquiry into 
what they consider their personal affairs. Some- 
times parents are on the defensive and are over- 
critical of what may be innocent comments or 


questions. 
Remember that 

know the facts, thou; 

want to admit them. 


do not insult the 


typically parents want to 
gh they might not always 
“«Glossing over” the facts 
probably develops very little insight on the part 
of parents; at the same time, do not be “brutal” 
in the realism with which facts are presented. 

Indicate genuine interest, sincerity, and a 


professional demean at all times. 
Keep confidences shared with you by the 


child or the parent. = 
Try to place yourself in the 
You then can better apprecia 
about what you are discussing. 
Avoid comparisons with other children, par- 


ticularly siblings. 
Don’t use education: 


parent’s position. 
te how he feels 


al “double talk.” Some 


3 18 
words, such as immature, aggressive, maladjust- 
ed, and retarded, which are acceptable educa- 
tional jargon may have a different meaning for 
arent, " 
k. dealing in generalities. Suggestions 
should be specific and to the point. Don't lec- 
ture! Listen closely and sympathetically. Let 
the parents talk too! i 
Be aware of the fact that some parents will 
tend to be overdefensive of their children. On 
the other hand, there will be some who will 
“identify” with the teacher and will be hyper- 
critical of their child in the hope of demonstrat- 
ing to the teacher how “‘co-operative” they are. 
Do not cover too many topics in one inter- 
view. 
Don’t extend the conference beyond the 
point of having covered the topics satisfactorily, 
even if the time is not all taken. 


Long-term School counselors at times 
planning for deal with problem cases of 
careers pupils who are potentially 

high achievers but whose 
work does not measure up to their capabili- 
ties because of inadequate motivation. The 
students have no vocational objectives and 
no educational plans. Some of these cases 
would never have arisen had the students 
been apprised of future opportunities in 
some fields. Such service benefits not only 
students but our nation generally. The dis- 
tributive function of vocational counseling 
is very essential to our national economy 
and defense. At the moment, for instance, 
considerable concern is expressed about 
startling shortages in such vocations as en- 
gineering and science-teaching, and in math- 
ematics, 

The failure to provide more such workers 
is perhaps accounted for by two things. The 
first is that counselors either did not antici- 
pate these shortages several years ago or did 
not sufficiently stress the Opportunities to 
young counselees, The second thing which 
accounts for these shortages might well be 
the inept handling of potential scientists and 
engineers at the Secondary-school and col- 
lege levels, An interesting observation is 
made in Engineering and Scientific Man- 
power Newsletter 79 (June 10, 1955) issued 
jointly by the Engineering Manpower Com- 
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mission of Engineers Joint Council (New 
York 18, New York) and the Scientific Nani 
power Commission (1530 P St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C.): 


While we worry and work on the abort’ a 
high-school teachers, we must not fs s 
youngsters grow up. The high-school stu a. 
of today become the college students of 
morrow. 

In 1954 the number of 18- to žiara 
dropped to its lowest paint—8,000,000. E 
year the number begins to rise, and it will 1970 
tinue to do so at an accelerating pace. By a 
it will reach 13,500,000. Freshman classes A 
already larger, and the pinch for good inen jš 
tors will be felt first at the elementary on can 
already late to start thinking how the nee 
be met. 2 igh- 

Scientists and engineers, reviewing perai 
school crisis, have realized that good Woe He in 
science and mathematics is a prime a sci- 
motivating young people toward car ee col- 
ence and engineering. As they prew, t poor 
lege problem, let them keep in mind ° "College 
or uninspired instruction in beginning tist- 
courses has nipped many a budding a“ small 

In the recent studies that revealed t + scien- 
liberal arts colleges as potent sources 0 phasis 
tific and engineering talent, too little os insti- 
was given to the fact that too many laren engi- 
tutions fail to recruit more scientists ani rovide 
neers because they commonly do not ca 
the best instruction in their Fe ete 
Sophomore courses. The premium on ability, 
ability has been too high; on teaching 
too low. 


ör provid- 


Providing oc- The responsibility pa m 


cupalional ing adequate and ation 
informasion formation about wane and 
opportunities, aaa sec- 
future, belongs in a high degree to ay has 
ondary schools and colleges. The dent can 
passed when even the most alert arn Voca- 
pick up such information casually at r of 
tional counseling is not alone a or as this 
matching men with jobs, as difficu plem of 
Process is, but there is also the pro yorkers 
the over-all distribution of needed v rrow'5 
of all kinds to meet today’s and a firm 
demands in order to keep our eoni years. 
and our defenses adequate. In rece? ished 1 


great deal of material has been pub!" 


z 


aN 


sí 
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the field of vocational counseling and occu- 
Pational information, most of which is in- 
tended for the vocational counselor. Added 
Currently to this material is the booklet in 
the new Practical Ideas in Education Series 
z the Science Research Associates entitled 
tow, When, and Where To Provide Occupa- 
ae Information. Written by Glen L. 
eaver, supervisor of the Occupational and 
Guidance Service of Oregon’s State Depart- 
Pi. of Education, Division of Vocational 
= ans this handbook can be of over-all 
= p o the educational generalist as well as 
ate =? concerned more directly with coun- 
eal A he introductory statement presents 
e purpose of the pamphlet: 


er Pram Able Bodied Seaman to Zoo Storekeep- 
ka T are more than 22,000 different special- 
ae jobs described in the Dictionary of Occupa- 
al Titles... 
M choices the youngster makes will have 
of vo ar-reaching implications than his choice 
he oS pro Besides being the means by which 
will | earn a living, the kind of job he chooses 
ow argely determine his whole way of life— 
be aa where he will live, who his friends will 
» his view of himself and of society. 
aoe factors make the problem of vocational 
i eee particularly important—the youth and 
and Layana of those who must do the choosing, 
soci he complex and challenging nature of our 
in ety, which compounds the difficulty of mak- 
8 a wise choice. .. . 
aon years ago, it was quite possible to learn 
wa. ut the world of work in a natural, casua 
ne There were relatively few occupations, and 
da. i were woven into the the fabric of every- 
ihe iving. The average young citizen could, in 
k € course of his own activities, obtain firsthand 
nowledge about the specific duties and the way 
of life that went with the occupations of farmer, 
shapes as blacksmith, railroad’ worker, mule- 
k inner freighter, stage driver; livery-stable 
eeper, and butcher. Most occupations were 
relatively unspecialized and required very little 
Schooling or other training. Even schoolteachers 
often obtained employment with no more than 
an eighth-grade education. And attorneys prac- 
ticed their profession after “reading Jaw” in a 
home-town office for a year or two. A 
But the job of obtaining occupational infor- 
Mation today is a far more tremendous and 
complicated task. Without help, the young per- 
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son can easily flounder about in a sea of choices, 
many of them highly unrealistic or impractical: 
How, then, does he obtained the necessary 
facts? What source can he go to for accurate in- 
formation about different jobs? How will he 
know for which job he is best suited? Who will 
tell him where work opportunities are expanding 
and where they are declining? 


Each year Robert Hoppock, of New York 
University, undertakes to select the best 
books dealing with the theory and practice 
of vocational guidance. His list for 1954 ap- 
pears in the May, 1955, Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. This is a very useful service to the 
profession and a valuable reference for the 
generalist in education as well as the 


counselor. 


Typically, statistics about 
occupational opportunities 
are presented from a nation- 
al basis. Some studies, however, deal with 
state or local areas. An excellent example of 


a study of work opportunities and trends for 
a state is Californians at W. ‘ork, published as 


the January, 1955, number of the Bulletin of 
the California State Department of Education. 
The Preface of this pamphlet gives the fol- 


lowing comments: 


State study 
of careers 


The primary purpose of this bulletin is to 
provide schools with up-to-date authentic in- 
formation on the California labor force. An ef- 
fort has been made to present the statistical in- 
formation available from various governmental 
agencies ina form that should be interesting and 
useful to teachers and counselors as they work 
with students. Among the possible uses of the 
publication are the following: 

1. Asa reference for counselors as they counsel 
individual students concerning occupations 
and occupational opportunities 

2. As a source of occupational information for 
administrators, curriculum committees, and 
teachers as they develop units or courses on 


occupations $ 
terial for students themselves 


3. As reading ma 
as they study the labor force and the eco- 
nomic life of their state or as they acquire 


occupational information with reference to 
their own career planning 


4. Asan instructional aid in college and univer- 
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sity classes, particularly those related to the 
training of counselors and teachers of social 
studies N 

5. Asa source of information to school advisory 
committees, apprenticeship committees, and 
other groups concerned with occupational 
training programs 


Some prob- “These notes started by point- 
lems of youth ing out that the developing 

emphasis upon preventive 
measures is a sign that the guidance move- 
ment is maturing. It has taken years of deal- 
ing with problem cases in order to formulate 
generalizations upon which preventive steps 
could be based. In order to effect cures, 
troubles must be discovered and analyzed, 
and diagnoses made. The search now is for 
generalizations upon which sound preven- 
tive measures can be undertaken. The ex- 
planations of juvenile delinquency, for in- 
stance, are legion. Causes which are ad- 
vanced for other kinds of difficulties pre- 
sented by pupils are also numerous. Whose 
words of explanation are final and should be 
accepted as a starting point in prevention? 
No one yet knows. From this writer’s point 
of view, a most thoughtful analysis of the 
situation was recently made by one whose 
experience and training have supplied a 
background such as to make a contribution 
from him worthy of serious thought by all 
educators and guidance specialists. Refer- 
ence is made to a statement given by Harold 
A. Odell, principal of the Montclair (New 
Jersey) High School, at the Seventh Annual 
Barnard Forum, the proceedings of which 
have been published under the title The 
Younger Generation: A New Perspective 
(New York 27: Barnard College. $0.25), 
Two types of summary statements made by 
Odell together present a broad basis from 
which preventive steps can rightly be taken 
by society and the schools if the number of 
individual “problem cases” are to be de- 
creased. The one summarizes the pertinent 
characteristics of youth; the other, the char- 
acteristics of the situation, The School Re- 
view is privileged to present excerpts from 
the description of the situation: 
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Some of the characteristics of modern youth 
—some desirable, some undesirable, depending 
on your point of view—can be attributed to con- 
ditions for which youth is not responsible. 
Among these conditions are: p f 

First, the gradual decline of the influence o 
the home as the center of interest. _ “int 

Second, a revolutionary increase in available 
leisure time of adults and children. af 

Third, an intensified and extended socia 
life, with the fascination of radio, television, 
“hot rods,” athletics, and the movies. 2 

Fourth, little opportunity for work espo 
ence except during the past decade. À eae 
tion ago boys and girls had work responsibil 
ties at home, or in part-time work outside t 
home. aa 

Fifth, changes in public opinion coupes 
punishment, especially the corporal vane 
which was a popular motivation fifty years fs É 
It is doubtful that this practice will ever ma 
successful comeback. x 

Sixth, there is some evidence to indicat ve 
during the past thirty-five years we have ie É 
greater emphasis on increased self-inter ene 
Some call it materialism, others call it ieee 
terprise, and the American way. In any “iar 
the youth has been exposed to a rather pop = 
notion that, if he fails, our theory of pub e 
sponsibility will compensate for his disapP 
ments. 

Seventh, the confusion caused by tw 
wars, and the uncertainty of the future. nite 

Eighth, the extreme mobility of our PESA 
tion. This condition tends to promote & ge 
instability among our people. " i Ps 

These conditions, all occurring simultaneo 
ly, have left their impact on today’s i of 2 
Boys and girls are born into this kin to all 
world—they are continuously expose s; the 
these forces, some subtle, some obvio rel 
“youth problem” is a by-product of our 


, ce 
Though statements such as Odell A Pare 
the situation before us with exceeding e aC- 
ty, only concerted, sincere, and effect eds 
tion upon the part of government age 
homes, churches, schools, and the ch 
and youth themselves can improve hi e ob- 
ation. Collective experience and mati, 
servations, however, enable us to x the 
stand where society ought to chanë 
present situation so thet the future so ia 
less troubled by an overload of indiv 


e that 


o world 
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problem cases too numerous for any given 
number of guidance specialists, psycholo- 
gists, or psychiatrists ever to hope to handle 
in anything like an adequate fashion. 
ag troubled youths are not always those 
fals es psychological or social poten- 
a ` here are problem cases among the 
a ted and the socially privileged. Not hav- 
fee rouh to do, being set at tasks suitable 
el : mediocre levels, lack of variety, and 
a0 ike tend toward boredom for the gifted, 
= toward low motivation and failure or 
X T. out of school. Plans for the gifted 
nae for the handicapped tend to re- 
ae e need for trouble shooting and can 
ful as preventive measures. A most help- 
ie rons for school administrators an 
Mn 9rs appears as one of the Horace 
a Pane Institute of School Expert! 
ot ation Pamphlets. It is of recent publi- 
ao and carries the title of Planning for 
$ “Cong Youth: Considerations for Public 
ote The authors are A. Harry Passow, 
1 iriam Goldberg, Abraham J. Tannen- 
baum, and Will French. Copies may be ob- 
a from the Bureau of Publications, 
eachers College, Columbia University, for 
one dollar, 
T pamphlet offers the followin: 


g about 


A he Talented Youth Project, one of the cur- 
Pe re of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
muka of School Experimentation, 1S de- 
eee to study various aspects of talent and to 
EEN modifications schools may make in or- 
ys sess and in curriculum and teaching in 
the ts to improve their educational provisions for 
uya oe The work of the P 
and j S: (a) preparing materials tha 
educ: nterpret research on the talented 
he EERE (b) providing assistance to 
Peri evelopment of their own researi me 
d mental programs for the talented; (c) co 

ucting basic studies in the nature and function 
of talent. 

So pamphlet, the first prepare’ 
nka staff, summarizes and interprets 
give research in order to stimu 
th more thorough and systematic 

€ identification and, nurture of talent. 
Questions raised and the issues stated point to 


d by the 
theory 
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research schools may undertake in order to pro- 
vide more adequately for their talented youth. 


After an introduction, which includes a 
historical overview and a definition of tal- 
ent, the material is presented under these 
captions: “Some Basic Considerations”; 
“Identifying the Talented”; ““Administra- 
tive Adaptations”; “Instructional Proce- 
dures, Guidance Services, and Community 
Resources”; and ‘Evaluating a Program for 
the Talented.” This material makes a real 
contribution to the field of providing for the 
gifted and, if taken seriously by the profes- 
sion, will be viewed as an important mile- 
stone toward the prevention of problems 
and toward providing our society with the 
leaders for tomorrow. 

Ropert C. WOELLNER 


Has ANYBODY NOTICED? 


oxe of our readers may have noticed a 
slight change of format in this issue of 

the School Review. The size of the type used 
for the articles and for the “Educational 
News and Editorial Comment” has been re- 
duced from 11 point to 10 point, and the 
space between lines has also been reduced a 
little. These changes permit the printing of 
more words to a line and more lines to a 
r ed the size of type used 
book reviews, annota- 


tions, and similar material. From now on, 
however, the “Selected References” will be 
set in paragraph form instead of syllabus 
ieee making these changes we com- 
pared the new style with the old and con- 
cluded that the difference in readability 1s 
negligible. We can, therefore, put practical- 
ly the same amount of reading matter on 

with little or no corresponding 

jon of o our readers. 

eS henceforth use wire staples in 
the binding process, instead of sewing the 
journal like a book. It will no longer be pos- 
sible to print the volume number and other 
identifying information on the backbone. 


ge. 
We have not reduc 
for long quotations, 
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We are admittedly unhappy about this loss, 
but, at the same time, note that it in no way 
affects the amount or value of the contents 
of the journal. 

It is obvious that these changes are a re- 
sult of facing the facts of economic life in the 
publishing field. Costs of printing and manu- 
facturing magazines have moved steadily 
upward along with the costs of steaks, hous- 
ing, cars, and practically everything else. 
We found we could make substantial savings 
without sacrificing educational values and 
thus help balance our budget. We trust our 
readers will understand and approve our 
action. 

The fact is that the changes outlined 
above are so minor that, if we had not com- 
mented on them ourselves, perhaps few 
readers would have noticed them. You can 
never be sure, however. In our February 
issue Professor Havighurst wrote an editori- 
al under the heading “Is Anybody Listen- 
ing?” saying that, in writing the news notes, 
he had “the same feeling that comes to a 
broadcaster on radio or television when 
there is no visible audience” and that he 
sometimes wondered if anyone reads our 
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section of “Educational News and Editorial 
Comment.” Far away in South Africa, J. C. 
Pauw, acting director o! the Education Bu- 
reau, Transvaal Education Department, 
was listening, as is shown by excerpts from 
a letter which he wrote us: 


You may rest assured, I think, that plenty of 
people directly interested in secondary-educa- 
tion problems are listening to your prefatory 
comments and to the generally balanced views 
of your contributors... . 

Our reasons for writing are not only to reply 
positively to your provocative query, but arise 
also from two of our main problems, quite simi- 
lar to those outlined in the editorial section oF 
the Carnegie Unit and in the article on gifte 
pupils, viz., (a) to reconcile general secondary 
educational objectives with university-entrané? 
requirements, and (b) organizational and cal 
ministrative problems in providing for gifte 
pupils. From the literature available I gn 
that neither of these have been satisfactorily 
settled in the U.S.A. 


We hope other readers will send us the! 


i ici er- 
views, pro or con, on our policies and P 
formance. 


M. L. H. 


— K 
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Wuo’s WHO FOR SEPTEMBER 


The news notes for this issue 
have been prepared by RoB- 
ERT C. WOELLNER, associate 
professor of education, assist- 
ant dean of students, and director of voca- 
tional guidance and placement at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. ROBERT J. HAvIGHURST, 
Professor of education at the University of 
Chicago, reports a survey which found a re- 
lation between community type and the 
kind of program developed for educating 
Sifted children. EMMA MARIE BIRKMAIER, 
associate professor of education at the Uni- 
on of Minnesota, presents some prob- 
€ms which concern adolescents and points 
ey ways in which the core curriculum can 
help adolescents to face and understand the 
Problems. Heren M. ROBINSON, associate 
yee of education and director of the 
ee Clinic at the University of Chicago, 
a a questionnaire study designed to 
N Cover the understandings, skills, or 
Pa s and experiences needed by remedial- 
fe ing teachers. Lester R. WHEELER, sA 
Í Ssor of education and director of the Read- 
ng Clinic at the University of Miami, 
ir iami, Florida, and Vota D. WHEELER, 
nstructor in reading and reading consultant 
at the same institution, point out the need 
or reading instruction for high-school stu- 
riage so that they may learn how to apply 

€ reading skills acquired in elementary 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


school to the new problems which they meet 
in high-school reading. Norma R. Law, as- 
sociate in the Bureau of Child Development 
and Parent Education, Division of Elemen- 
tary Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, New York, surveys the 
opinions of teachers and administrators con- 
cerning the problems of aging teachers. 
CARL BAUMGARDNER, assistant professor of 
psychology and education at Central Michi- 
gan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan, points out that discipline often 
becomes a problem when pupils are not chal- 
lenged by the learning situation and gives 
some principles of discipline applicable in 
the classroom. Percival W. HUTSON, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, and KENNETH D. NORBERG, 
associate professor of education and co-or- 
dinator of audio-visual services at Sacra- 


mento State College, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, present a list of selected references on 
guidance. 

i 7, C. KVARACEUS professor 
viewers W. V s e 
yee of education, Boston Univer- 

sity. B. LAMAR JOHNSON, pro- 
i i iversity of 
higher education, University 
fessor of Mg Spee 


Los Angeles. ' 
tant professor of education, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


California at 
ScuiDT, assiste! 
Indiana University, 


COMMUNITY FACTORS IN THE EDUCATION OF 
GIFTED CHILDREN! 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
University of Chicago 


CURRENT RISE of interest in gifted 

| children has caused a number of school 

systems to create programs more or less 

explicitly aimed at serving talented youth. 

These programs vary from one community 

to another, and their nature depends on cer- 
tain community factors. 

A survey of what is being done for gifted 
children in about forty cities or schools has 
led the writer to formulate a theory of the 
relation between the type of program and 
the type of community which creates and 
supports the program. This theory will be 
reported and illustrated in this article. 


PROGRAM POSSIBILITIES FOR A 
COMMUNITY 


There are three general procedures where- 
by a school can stimulate gifted children and 
help them to develop their abilities. Enrich- 
ment is primarily a teaching procedure, 
while special grouping and acceleration are 
administrative devices. 

Every school which claims to have a good 
program for gifted youth uses enrichment 
procedures. These practices may be carried 
on in the regular classroom where the gifted 
children are a minority of the group, or en- 
tichment may be practiced together with 
special grouping of gifted children. 

There are two basic alternatives open to 
a school system. The first, which we shall 
call simple enrichment, attempts to make 
school work more interesting and valuable 
to a gifted child without taking him out of 


1 This article is taken from 
tion for Gifted Children by He ae a 2028 
Eugene Stivers, and Robert F. DeHaan, Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, No. 83. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1955'(forthcoming) 
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his age group or out of a regular classroom 
of children with varied abilities. The second, 
which we shall call special-group enrichment, 
places the gifted child in special groups of 
children of like ability and often provides for 
acceleration of his passage through school. 

Simple enrichment.—The nature of the 
unusually capable student is such that en- 
richment in its most productive form con- 
sists not in adding more of the same kind of 
content and activity to his program but in 
providing experiences in greater variety and 
at a more advanced level. Such a program 
may be characterized by (1) emphasis upon 
the creative or the experimental; (2) empha- 
sis on the skills of investigation and learn- 
ing; (3) independent work, stressing initia- 
tive and originality; (4) high standards of 
accomplishment; (5) co-operative planning 
and activity that provides opportunity for 
leadership training and experience in social 
adjustment; (6) individual attention given 
by teacher to student; (7) firsthand exper! 
ences; and (8) extensive reading. 

Some enrichment programs provide as- 
signments, projects, or units of study of suf- 
ficient scope and complexity to allow the 
most gifted children to use and develop their 
talents, while the average child works with 
the same assignments but does not go so far 
with them. Another form of enrichment 15 
supplementary project work performed by 
abler pupils. 

Enrichment also may be provided on 4 
lateral, extensive basis, encouraging the 
abler children to broaden their experience by 
working in areas not explored by the average 
student. The gifted child may do work in the 
arts, in music, in creatiye writing, in indus- 
trial arts, and in foreign language while in 
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elementary school. This can be done through 
special-interest groups set up by the schools 
and other community agencies. 

A disadvantage of purely lateral enrich- 
ment is that a given child may not be inter- 
ested in lateral extensions of his experience. 
He may be primarily interested in deepening 
a single area, such as science or arts. The 
kind of deepening enrichment which he de- 
mands is difficult to provide without special 
grouping of children. 

As examples of simple enrichment, the 
following may be mentioned. In the Malvern 
School at Shaker Heights (Ohio) the abler 
Pupils do extra work, such as heading com- 
mittees for group projects, performing exper- 
iments for the class, making speeches in class 
on behalf of the Red Cross and community- 

und drives. Cedar Rapids and Pittsburgh 
ave bulletins of suggestions to teachers, 
amed to help them provide within an ordi- 
nary class a broader and more advanced ex- 
Perience for the gifted child. Sewanhaka 
High School (Floral Park, New York) offers 
i Signments of greater depth, supplemen- 
its Y Work, and more varied experiences to 
Š gifted students in the regular classroom. 
N lts city-wide program for gifted children, 
s prtland (Oregon) makes considerable use 
lateral enrichment at the elementary- 
School level, 
alin Pecial-group enrichmenl.—The second 
ine involves placement of the abler 
Ten in special groups for all or part of 
ox School day. The purpose of special 
Na ge is usually to provide for enrich- 

Nt of children’s experiences, in buth depth 
Stim eth, and to permit the children to 
ho ulate one another. A second purpose, 

leration, is also sometimes served. 
te usual plan of special grouping is to 

‘i Out the ablest children on intellectual 

ic es and put them together for a special en- 

extent Program. This may be pushed to the 
school of placing gifted children in a special 
Bical aS at Hunter College Elementary 

ot In New York City, or it may bring 

o Sifted children from several schools to- 
ae Ina single special group, as at Allen- 

(Pennsylvania), Brockton (Massachu- 


setts), Birmingham, and Indianapolis. 
Cleveland’s “major work groups” represent 
this type of grouping in a program which has 
been operating successfully for about twenty 
years. More commonly it consists of group- ` 
ing pupils by intellectual ability into two, 
three, or four groups per grade. This is often 
done at the beginning of junior high school, 
as in the John Burroughs Intermediate 
School of Detroit. 

A common form of special grouping is to 
place talented youth in special groups for a 
part of the school week—one or two periods 
a week or as much as one or two periods a 
day. Colfax Elementary School in Pitts- 
burgh has a program of workshops for gifted 
children during a part of the day. Universi- 
ty City (Missouri) has an ingenious plan of 
“enrichment classes,” which meet once or 
twice a week under a special teacher. These 
groups, averaging about ten in size, carry on 
special projects which are often shared with 
the school through an assembly program or 
through a presentation to a particular grade 
group. Thus these classes are something like 
clubs and special-interest groups. 

Los Angeles elementary schools have a 
special work program for rapid learners, 
which involves approximately a hundred 
pupils gathered from twenty-four schools. 
They meet one morning a week in groups of 
twelve to fifteen with their special work pro- 
gram teacher. A number of the New York 
City elementary schools provide enrichment 
for intellectually gifted children in special 
classes within the regular schools. 

Special grouping does not start in Berke- 
ley (California) until Grade VII, when pu- 
pils are placed in ability groups on the basis 
of intelligence tests, achievement tests, and 
teachers’ judgments. However, Berkeley 
provides a number of special music and art 
groups for talented elementary-school chil- 
dren. 

An important form of special grouping is 
the specialized school, illustrated by the New 
York City high schools, among which are 
two for students with special ability in sci- 
ence and mathematics, one for those with 
mechanical ability, and one for students 
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with talent in music and art. In addition, 
eight academic high schools in New York 
have, within their regular school organiza- 
tions, separate “schools” for the gifted, 
where the abler pupils are segregated in 
practically all areas except health education, 
study hall, and lunch. Further, there are 
special classes in forty-two New York City 
high schools for students of superior attain- 
ment in particular subjects. 

Acceleration.—Acceleration offers oppor- 
tunity for a gifted pupil to move at a pace 
appropriate to his ability and maturity and 
to complete an educational program in less 
than the ordinary amount of time. One form 
of acceleration is grade-skipping; another is 
steady progress through a particular series 
of grades in less than the usual time; and a 
third is early entrance to school or college. 

Skipping is the promotion of pupils on the 
basis of past high-quality performance into 
classes or grades at a higher level than their 
age would ordinarily allow, then requiring 
the regular work of the new level. Accelera- 
tion of this kind may consist in pushing a 
child rapidly through a barren curriculum 
which is, for him, little more than busy- 
work which he can do more quickly than can 
the other pupils. Although this may have 
the advantage of promoting him into a high- 
er school or college where the opportunities 
are richer, it has several disadvantages. 

One disadvantage is that this kind of ac- 
celeration may prove uninteresting to the 
child, since the curriculum itself is not inter- 
esting and is not enriched for him. Thus he 
may lose his motivation to do good work. 
Another serious problem in skipping is that 
it is often difficult to accelerate a child 
enough to provide him intellectual challenge 
without accelerating him into groups which 
are beyond his physical, social, and emotion- 
al stages of development. For these reasons, 
grade-skipping has been opposed by many 
educators, who have attempted to meet the 
needs of talented children by enrichment 
without speeding up their school progress. 

Other methods of acceleration feature 
speed-up or special-progress plans by which 
individuals or whole classes may complete 
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work at a faster pace than is usual. The dif- 
ference between this plan and the skipping 
of grades is that the rate af progress is faster 
in the special-progress program, while in the 
skipping of grades the child moves into a 
group at a higher level than that of his age 
mates but then works at the pace of the new 
group, which is set by the average students 
of that group. 

In recent years there has been a trend to- 
ward a combination of acceleration with en- 
richment. This combination avoids most of 
the criticisms aimed at simple grade-skip- 
ping. Therefore a number of the outstanding 
programs for gifted students now employ 
acceleration in the form of special-progress 
plans or early admission to college. A 

Acceleration as a school or college project. 
—The earliest possible point of acceleration 
is the first year of school. Bright children may 
enter the kindergarten at age four, or Gra 1¢ 
I at age five. Thus the accelerated child 1s 
always in school with a group averaging ® 
year older. Pittsburgh has arrangements for 
early admission into school. A school may 
set up an accelerated program for all its stu- 
dents, as does the University of Chicago 
Laboratory School, where the average ine 
ligence quotient of the students is about 12 
or 130. This school covers the usual eight 
years’ work of elementary school in seven 
years and thus graduates its students from 
high school a year earlier than does the oT 
dinary school. The program of this whole 
school is one of enrichment. 

The New York City school system offers 
“special-progress classes” in sixty-two JUD 
ior high schools for about three thousa? 
pupils. These pupils complete the three- 
year junior high school program in two yea? 
and thus enter senior high school with a year 
of acceleration. Baltimore has two junior 
high schools in which bright pupils may do 
the work of three years in two years’ time: 
Careful consideration is given to the phys” 
cal-maturity level of children who are aC 
celerated on this plan. 

Another transition point where time may 
be saved is between hig’ school and college. 
High-school students may be accepted M 
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college after they complete Grade XI in the 
Program for Early Admission to College, a 
current experiment by twelve colleges and 
universities. Eleventh-grade students and 
even tenth-grade students may be admitted 
to the colleges if they show sufficient aca- 
demic ability and personal maturity. During 
World War II there was a good deal of ac- 
ce cration into college after this pattern, and 
ig he studies of the college careers of 
€se students indicate that they did not 
— academically or socially from their 
fae eration.? Terman and Oden in their 
ih y of high-ability children concluded 
at “children of 135 I.Q. or higher should 
s sufficiently to permit college 
ana an by the age of seventeen at latest 
t hat a majority in this group would be 
ter off to enter at sixteen.” 

of atun Íorm of acceleration at the close 
t i school consists in admitting students 
colle Se with advanced standing earned by 
vnc h evel work done in high school. The 
a and College Study of Admission with 
Sti Standing is carried on by a com- 
school Tepresenting twelve secondary 
olcas and twelve colleges. High-school 
en a have been outlined in eleven sub- 
Teh, actin taught to college Fresh- 
schon] hese courses may be studied by high- 
and ae udens in Grades X, XI, and XII, 
Work ae) prepare students for Sophomore 
a = college. Thus high-school students 
arn as much as a year’s college credit 


as part i 
ae of their four-year high-school pro- 


COMMUNITY FACTORS AFFECTING 
PROGRAM CHOICE 


Poet course of studying the programs 
an > ted children in large and small cities 
that F private schools, the writer noticed 

the big cities seemed most likely to 


2 Si ' 
ie L. Pressey, Educational Acceleration: 
Sity Sus and Basic Problems. Ohio State Univer- 
ies, Bureau of Educational Research Mono- 
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have special grouping for gifted children, 
while small cities and private schools were 
more likely to use simple enrichment. Medi- 
um-sized cities were divided, some having 
special groups and others using simple en- 
richment, while still others were uncertain 
about the type of plan they might adopt. 

Community factors might cause these 
differences in the following ways. The larger 
cities have tens of thousands of school chil- 
dren and thousands of teachers and thus are 
in a position to make good use of specializa- 
tion. Special groups of many kinds, with 
specialist teachers, can be set up efficiently 
and economically. 

The larger cities generally have large 
classes—sometimes with forty or more chil- 
dren in the average elementary-school class- 
room. Teachers of such large classes find it 
difficult to work out enrichment procedures 
for individual pupils. In these circumstances 
it is natural to set up special classes of small- 
er size for gifted children and for any other 
groups which deserve special treatment. 
Special treatment for special groups is more 
likely to be acceptable to the public in a 
large city than in a smaller city because 
people in a large city expect variety and spe- 
cialization in city services. 

Furthermore, the people of a large city 
tend to be anonymous to one another and, 
therefore, not much interested in what class 
the neighbor’s child is in or whether the 
neighbor’s child gets into a school group 
which is taught differently from the group 
their own child is in. Special classes in the 
schools are not as highly “visible” to parents 
in a large city as in a smaller city. Those 
whose children are not in the special classes 
may be ignorant of the existence of a special 
program which could in a smaller city be 
construed by some people as showing favor- 
itism toward some families. 

New York City has gone further than any 
other in providing special groups for gifted 
children. Other cities in the survey which 
have also done a great deal in this direction 
are Birmingham, Los Angeles, Indianapolis, 
Baltimore, Detroit, Cleveland, and Pitts- 
burgh. 
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In contrast to the larger cities, the schools 
of upper-middle-class suburbs of cities and 
the private schools seem least likely to have 
the special-group type of program. These 
communities or schools might be called “fa- 
vored.” The communities are fairly homo- 
geneous as to socioeconomic status, and they 
send 80-90 per cent of their high-school 
graduates to college. They may spend twice 
as much money per pupil on their schools as 
does the average community. Their schools 
have relatively small classes, are extremely 
well equipped, and have relatively well- 
trained teachers. The average intelligence 
quotient of children in such communities is 
a great deal higher than that in the average 
community, and there is a tendency, encour- 
aged by the parents in this type of commu- 
nity, to attempt to treat all children as 
though they were at least headed for college, 
if not actually gifted. 

The Malvern School in Shaker Heights, 
a suburb of Cleveland, belongs in this cate- 
gory of schools. It relies on enrichment in 
the regular classroom, as do the elementary 
schools of Winnetka (Illinois), Bronxville 
(New York), and similar communities. 

Closely related to the favored-communi- 
ty schools are the “good” private schools. 
They draw their pupils from upper-middle- 
class homes, and the average intelligence 
quotient in such schools is likely to be 120 
or above. These schools also tend to rely 
upon enrichment without special grouping. 
This is true of Fieldston (New York City), 
Francis Parker (Chicago), and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Ohio State University 
Laboratory Schools. While there are usually 
a number of small special groups in such 
schools, these are interest groups, clubs, and 
activity groups rather than talent groups. 

In general, it seems safe to say that the 
favored communities and the private schools 
serving upper-middle- and upper-class fami- 
lies tend to avoid special grouping as far as 
possible and to count on small classes, well- 
trained teachers, well-equipped schools, and 
special-interest projects and activities both 
for gifted and for average children. 

In addition to the facts that such schools 
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and communities spend more money on 
schooling and that they have relatively more 
bright children, there is a psychological fac- 
tor which operates to prevent special group- 
ing. Parents of children in these schools gen- 
erally want their children to have all pos- 
sible educational advantages, and they are 
alert to make sure that this happens. They 
pay for expensive schools, and they want the 
best for their children. Therefore they would 
protest if they thought that the school was 
giving other people’s children more help 
than their own children were getting. $ 

For this reason the school administration 
would not dare announce that there was a 
special group for gifted children, which re- 
ceived special attention. However, it is con- 
sidered desirable to set up special-interest 
groups, because “everyone knows that chil- 
dren have special interests.” In such a school 
there are many special-interest groups, and 
few children are left out of them. An ex- 
ample is seen in University City, an upper- 
middle-class suburb of St. Louis, where gift- 
ed children meet once or twice a week m 
special groups, which are treated as special- 
interest groups. 

Although opposed to special grouping of 
gifted children, this type of community or 
school can accept a program of acceleration 
just as a large city can, but for different rea- 
sons. This community expects either that 
acceleration should be for everybody (as at 
the University of Chicago Laboratory 
School) or that it should come at the end © 
the high school, when youth are likely to 
leave the community and secure their ac- 
celeration without ostentation. 

As shown in Table 1, the large average 
type of community, which includes all large 
cities, is most likely to use special-group en- 
richment if it pays any special attention to 
its gifted youth. The medium and the smal 
favored community is least likely to use spe- 
cial-group enrichment. The small average- 
type community is also unlikely to use spe- 
cial-group enrichment for two reasons. This 
community is a rural village or a town under 
five thousand in population. Its schools are 
too small to permit economical special 
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grouping, and its teachers generally are not 
equipped to give specialized help in the arts, 
creative writing, and the like. Furthermore, 
In such a community “everybody knows 
everybody,” and parents are likely to resent 
anything that they might construe as spe- 
cial favors for some children. 

A most interesting case is provided by the 
medium-sized average-type city, which 


TABLE 1 
SOCIOECONOMIC TYPE OF COMMUNITY 
IN RELATION TO USE OF SPECIAL 
GROUPING FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


LixeLmioop OF USE oF 
SPECIAL GROUPING 


Size or Average Favored 
Conntuniry Community Community 
Large.......... BGS T 
Medium... Uncertain No 
Small... |! No No 


lis rs from 5,000 to 100,000 in population 
this te not a satellite of a large city. Since 
a ha of community is between the small 
ete e€ large, its program for gifted children 
ine hardly be predicted. For instance, Allen- 
co (Pennsylvania) and Brockton (Massa- 
Ce a employ special grouping, while 
Pees Rapids (Iowa) and Quincy (Illinois) 
class toward enrichment within the regular 
ee Berkeley (California) offers spe- 
le groups in music and art at the 
Special oe School level but does not use 
Gra de groups based on mental ability until 
cial EVIT In this kind of community, spe- 
the hee is generally more popular in 
scho es School than in the elementary 
Stare » for the reason that students’ pro- 
itis are differentiated according to their 
vidin and Interests in high school, thus pro- 
sup E Special groups which can easily be 
ap ted by classes for gifted youth. A 
cial er of favored communities have spe- 

3 ee in the high school but not in 
n ES mentary school. Examples are New 
Ilinci Township High School (Winnetka, 
A Evanston (Illinois) High School, 
York) aka High School (Floral Park, New 
school) "4 the George School (a private 


= few larger cities offer programs for gift- 
dren with minimum use of special- 
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group enrichment in the elementary schools. 
Examples are Portland (Oregon) and San 
Diego (California). Perhaps it is significant 
that these are Pacific Coast cities, which 
have something of the favored-community 
ideology as well as good school facilities. 


THE INFLUENCE OF LEADERSHIP 


While there are systematic community 
influences such as we have described, it is 
also true that powerful or persuasive indi- 
viduals in the community can create pro- 
grams that do not fit the general pattern. 
The superintendent of schools may deter- 
mine whether there is to be special grouping 
or not, particularly in the medium-sized 
community where the forces for and against 
special grouping are closely balanced. A 
strong principal may create in his school a 
program which is quite different from the 
trend in a city. A committee of citizens 
might successfully put its weight on the side 
for or against special grouping, especially in 
an undecided middle-sized community. 


CONCLUSION 


The nature of the school program for 
gifted children thus depends in a fairly pre- 
dictable fashion on the following factors: 

1. Size, complexity, and wealth of the 
community, which affect (a) expenditure per 
pupil, (b) class size, (c) possibilities for spe- 
cialized assignments to teachers, and (d) 
possibilities for special schools and classes, 

2. Social structure and social values of 
the community, which determine (a) wheth- 
er people will tolerate a variety of school 
programs for various socioeconomic and var- 
ious interest groups and (b) whether special 
emphasis is put on programs for one or an- 
other group of children, that is, the slow 
learners, the crippled, the gifted, etc. 

3. Leadership in the community (lay or 
professional) which determines (a) whether 
the community will lead or follow the pro- 
cession in setting up a program for gifted 
children and (b) what kind of program shall 
be adopted in communities where the other 
forces working for or against special group- 
ing are fairly evenly balanced. 


THE CORE CURRICULUM: A PROMISING PATTERN FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF ADOLESCENTS 


EMMA MARIE BIRKMAIER 


Northwestern University 


ADOLESCENT CONCERNS REQUIRE 
CURRICULUM CHANGE 


HREE INSTRUCTORS were working re- 

cently with a group of twenty eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade students at a camp. Seat- 
ed around the fireplace one evening, the stu- 
dents and the instructors participated in a 
“buzz” session. The students talked about 
their concerns quite openly; a camping trip 
seems to be an ideal situation for getting at 
problems which are bothering the adoles- 
cent and with which the high school is prob- 
ably not coming to grips. The concerns and 
problems discussed that evening were of 
such challenging nature to anyone sincerely 
interested in the reorganization of the cur- 
riculum that the writer will quote parts of 
the discussion. Among the questions were 
these: 


What can we do to make ourselves more per- 
sonable and well liked? When we have inter 
views with bosses, with representatives from the 
various colleges, how do we go about making the 
correct impression and yet try to be ourselves? 


How can we get along with our parents and 
teachers? There seems to be such a wide gap be- 
tween us in understanding our actions. 


What can we look forward to in the way of 
jobs? Technology is constantly changing the 
kinds of work. We prepare ourselves for one 
thing and then end up by doing something else. 
Isn’t this wasted time? 

How are we being prepared in the skills and 
the know-how needed in times of emergencies 
and disasters—especially if an atomic war 
should be set loose upon us? 


The students were not satisfied with the 
usual “occupations unit” which they had 
had in their social-studies and language-arts 
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classes. The instructors discovered later that 
in this group the lowest intelligence quotient 
was 135 and the highest 172; that, in the 
family environments and in the social strata 
in which they were moving, the adult con- 
versations centered on the problem of voca- 
tional opportunities of the future. 

The students displayed a great deal of 
cynicism. Obviously adolescents do not al- 
ways think too highly of us adults and of 
what we do: 


What is the difference between communism 
and democracy? We're always told one is all 
right and the other is all wrong. Why can’t we 
study the writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin? 
Don’t you think we have the mental capacity to 
analyze and compare these with the writings of 
de Tocqueville, Jefferson, Paine, Wilson, Roose- 
velt? Where else shall we learn how to do this? 
How else are we going to understand what we're 
fighting for? Certainly our way of life and what 
it can do for the common man should be able to 
hold its own. 


We catch ourselves time and time again with 
lots of prejudices. Often you teachers accuse us 
of being opinionated. Yet we get most of these 
attitudes and ideas from adults, parents, and 
even you teachers! 


As these remarks were flying back and 
forth, through’ the writer’s mind flashed the 
song in South Pacific, in which Lieutenant 
Joseph Cable says that we have to be taught 
to hate and fear. 

The students had other questions for the 
instructors: 


We learn a lot about democracy and its 
ideals. The actual practices of adults do not 
tally with these. Why is -here so much trouble 
in integrating the Negroes and other minorities? 
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We would like to know more about nuclear 
fission, atomic energy, all these new ideas in 
Science, and how they could be used in everyday 
life for our own godd. ~ 


Why don’t you give us a chance to run our 
school like a good government? Tell us what we 
need to know, then put us on our own and ex- 
Pect the best of us so we have something to live 
up to. Why don’t you try to find out what re- 
Sponsibilities we can take? Perhaps then we 
could better understand the problems and issues 
involved in running our school. 


r Why don’t we compare different religions? 

° re the spiritual values men live by the same all 
ver the world? Are they not greater than the 

oe concepts and built-up superstitions of 
op ee religion? Why are teachers afraid to 
alk about this in the classroom? 


2 
ati wer can’t we have more freedom to pursue 
t 5 l — and problems? We're forever tied to 

Classroom. There are some problems the 


an: i j 
Swers for which must be found outside the 
classroom, 


What about this talk of academic freedom? 

M ae universities ruling on who is to teach, 

He to speak on the campus, which films can 

x P wn and which can’t? What are our rights 

ike g Ponsibilities here? What about people 

ma Ippenheimer, Weinberg? What about a 
an like McCarthy? 


tisina Paganda is found in everything. Adver- 

u o ao television, politics, economics are 

ana hen Teach us the techniques of propaganda 
Ow to become aware of them. 


eee future we are going to have lots more 

eine me. How can we participate in creative 

could us and recreational activities which we 
e In our later years? 


pee can we do to increase the recreational 

tiore Sa of our city? We need swimming pools, 

get ts aygrounds, skating rinks. How can we 

Somicihi aldermen and the park board to do 
Ing about this? 


tet is “culture”? Have we a culture? 
Kien dat say that everything worth while 
in rom Europe. Haven't we created any- 
Euro which we could consider on a par with 
Pean culture? 


faci 


aas Mass production exclude the idea of in- 
uality and creative beauty? Should we try 


to be like the group, or should we try to be 
different? 

We're accused of becoming decadent, of be- 
coming a nation of weaklings. Yet we have the 
best health services and standards. What's 
wrong? 

Why couldn’t we go on an extended field trip 
through the United States to study our natural 
resources and other problems right on the spot? 

Why is going to college so important? How 
can we get the most out of it in the shortest 
amount of time? So much of what our friends 
at college are taking seems so unnecessary. 


These are just a few of the problems and 
concerns of a group of superior students. 
They were frank in stating that in the class- 
room many of their concerns were dealt with 
perfunctorily. But to them these concerns 
seemed of such importance that they should 
be accorded a greater amount of time for 
study so that the students could gain the 
deeper insights which are needed. In addi- 
tion, the students thought that perhaps 
what was needed was a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the school day during the last two 
years of the high school. They felt that, ow- 
ing to the esprit de corps which existed 
among the faculty and the students at the 
school they were attending, school was the 
best place to examine, and to work at, these 
concerns. If they waited until they entered 
universities and colleges, they would proba- 
bly be given no chance to study such prob- 
lems. They also indicated that later on they 
would be more concerned with getting ready 
for jobs. 

By the very nature of the statements that 
they made during the discussion, these stu- 
dents were defining the core curriculum. 


PROMISE OF THE CORE CURRICULUM 
FOR ADOLESCENTS 


In today’s program of studies in the high 
school there is no area where such problems 
as those raised by these students can be 
handled in both an analytical and an inte- 
grative manner. Yet here are problems 
which call for critical thinking, in which 
situations can be set up where the adoles- 
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cent can test and perhaps modify his atti- 
tudes and his actions, where he can obtain 
an appreciation of his culture and even be- 
come inspired to further it creatively. Are 
we to ignore these concerns and send the 
students on their way incapable of coping 
with the critical issues confronting them and 
confronting us in our contemporary society? 

Large blocks of time are needed for the 
consideration of such problems if we are to 
go into them deeply and to provide the nec- 
essary experiences. Integration in the scien- 
tific fields is commonplace today. A mastery 
of a score of disciplines is essential for mak- 
ing the H-bomb, but the final achievement 
is brought about by the scientists who have 
the constructive imagination and the in- 
genuity to do the integrating of the various 
disciplines. It is this ability to integrate 
knowledge and experience which we hope to 
achieve in the education of boys and girls. 

The core curriculum seems to be the 
promising pattern for adolescents in achiev- 
ing their main objectives: a happy family 
life; an effective civic life; a worth-while oc- 
cupation; and a wholesome, creative indi- 
vidual life. The core program allows learning 
situations which are dynamic, in which 
youth participate actively because the prob- 
lems are meaningful to them. Because the 
interests and concerns of the adolescent 
know no boundary lines, the core program 
incorporates the kinds of activities which 
reach beyond the classroom, which reach 
into the immediate as well as into the remote 
community. The activities and actions of 
the student council, a housing development, 
local and national election issues—these be- 
come important aspects of the curriculum of 
the school. Such projects handled within the 
framework of the core curriculum require 
much teacher-student planning as well as 
considerable intra-faculty development of 
the curriculum. There is no rigid curriculum 
structure. 

Problems and projects do take up large 
blocks of time within the core class and are 
usually dealt with from a broad, social per- 
spective. However, they in turn engender 
problems which can be taken up in the spe- 
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cial-interest laboratories. Special-interest 
laboratories can be set up in science, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, and other areas 
and be tapped as resources when their 
kinds of skills and insights are needed to 
clarify certain aspects of the main problem 
worked on in the core class. 

Since the needs of the adolescent as well 
as the needs of his society are the concern 
of the core curriculum, the scope and se- 
quence of work in the core class and in the 
special-interest fields are not determined 
beforehand. Thus the program provides the 
flexibility needed to introduce the problems 
which arise in the continuously changing 
character of a twentieth-century society. If 
this flexibility and freedom are implicit in 
the core idea, then the school must provide 
for the careful guidance and development of 
the total personality of the student. His in- 
tellectual, his physiological, his social, his 
emotional, and his spiritual self are the con- 
cern of the entire school as well as of the in- 
structor or group of instructors with whom 
he spends large blocks of time. 

Such flexibility also demands on-the-spot 
evaluation of the student’s development; 
not only by himself, but by his peers and by 
the adults who work with him. His attitudes, 
the behavior he displays in and out of school, 
the thinking he does in solving his problems 
and in the everyday living experiences are 
the measure of his progress toward maturity 
and effective citizenship. 


DEMOCRATIC LIVING IN THE 
CORE GROUP 


The student practices democratic living 
in his person-to-person relationships regard- 
less of whether it involves peers, teachers, 
parents, or other adults. Group experiences 
provide for development, in the group, of 
processes that will be needed when the stu- 
dent leaves the high school. The adolescent 
learns to contribute to the group that which 


will enrich it and move it to a higher level of 


operation. In today’s world it is inconceiv- 
able that any individual would maintain 
that he must work “on his own.” Anything 
anyone does is done in relation to a group- 
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The “atomistic” concept of life and of edu- 
ation is not tenable in the twentieth cen- 
tury. The individual, be he scientist or car- 
penter, must consider his work in relation to 
what it does, not only for himself, but for 
Society at large. In the core curriculum, this 
Interaction of the adolescent (and his work) 
With the group in which he is a member is 
the intimate concern of the school. It engen- 
ders a self-discipline in our so-called ‘“sec- 
conn group living” which no other cur- 
the re does. It insures our country against 
security” risk. 

ma core curriculum discourages unthink- 
oa ee of the individual to the 
Heth e learning situations of this cur- 
nitat offer unending opportunities for 
the ea creativity, and resourcefulness on 
Ta of the teacher as well as the student. 

a o ass occur in the selection of 
fhe hee and projects, the planning of 
problem oe which will help to analyze the 
experien: the injection of new activities and 
out the a processes used in carrying 
Varios etailed work, the integrating of the 
standin experiences to obtain the under- 
Saate and solutions, the continuous 
A crete if: experiences, the shared decisions 
ways F Iving. These are just a few of the 
Curricu] which adolescents work in a core 
rich ee Such work patterns unfold a 
Teon ts allenging environment to which 
ë wih eo forces threatening 
The sdo E America offer no competition. 
o thea 91 provides the stage. The students 

Cting, 


c 
ONCERN WITH METHOD OF SOLVING 
PROBLEMS 


T though the core curriculum permits a 
lems ks Proach to the question of what prob- 
concern, Important to solve, it is as much 
Solveq ed with the way these problems are 
Concerns © have seen that adolescents are 
Pate į ed about, and would like to partici- 

M the action on, the contemporary 
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problems and concerns of society. Therefore 
it is important that we establish an aware- 
ness of the condition of the times and an 
understanding that problems are not always 
simply solved. Oftentimes it is necessary to 
learn to live with certain problems for long 
periods of time. Here the ways and means 
used are as important as are the issues in- 
volved. If the student does not gain in posi- 
tive attitudes and the will “to do something 
about it” while working on a problem, then 
the educational value of what is being done 
is questionable. It is of considerable concern 
to educators that the means by which stu- 
dents have acquired information and skills 
often create aversion to further study and 
exploration. 

The core curriculum stresses active 
learning. Every effort is made to stimulate 
a creative imagination and an intellectual 
daring in handling the social problems of to- 
day. The core curriculum safeguards our 
democratic principles. Admittedly, these 
statements are broadly significant and must 
bear the burden of attack. But such a cur- 
riculum does promote changes that are bad- 
ly needed if our educational system is not to 
deteriorate into a glorified baby-sitting job 
for keeping adolescents off the labor market. 
The core curriculum enables the adolescent 
to work at his own rate of speed, to fulfil his 
needs and desires, to explore his rights and 
responsibilities to the groups within which 
he works, to try out new ideas, and to work 
out ways and means of resolving conflicts. 
These characteristics also present significant 
challenges to the gifted student, who seems 
at present to be stagnating through neglect. 


Whether or not it remains in its original 
form, the core curriculum is a challenge to 
educators. It offers to the adolescent, at 
present, challenges that no other kind of 
curriculum organization seems to offer. It is 
a distinct contribution to forward-looking 
educational thought and action. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR TEACHERS OF REMEDIAL READING 


HELEN M. ROBINSON 
University of Chicago 
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N 1951 the president of the National As- 
I sociation for Remedial Teaching ap- 
pointed a committee to study the prepara- 
tion of remedial teachers.' As a pilot study, 
the committee decided to focus on qualifica- 
tions of teachers of remedial reading. The 
techniques developed may be adapted to the 
study of preparation for remedial teachers of 
other subjects. 

The first step was to list areas of three 
types: (1) those which would constitute a 
general background; (2) understanding, 
skills, and techniques which might be needed 
for diagnosis and remedial therapy; and 
(3) the kinds of experiences needed by reme- 
dial teachers. Each of these areas was then 
described in operational and functional 
statements. When the preliminary form of a 
questionnaire had been refined by the com- 
mittee, it was submitted to eight authori- 
ties in remedial reading. They were asked to 
evaluate each statement critically and to 
add others so as to provide as complete a 
choice as possible. The questionnaire was 
revised to include the suggestions of the 
specialists. 

The final form of the lengthy question- 
naire permitted respondents to select and 
check items, as well as to write in additions. 
A copy of the questionnaire was mailed to 
each of the 683 members of the National As- 
sociation for Remedial Teaching. The cover- 
ing letter asked each respondent to mark the 
course, understanding, or experience which 
he has had, or those that he feels he should 
have had, as a part of his training. 

The questionnaires were returned by 109 


1 Members of the committee are Dr. William 
Sheldon, Syracuse University, and Mrs. Marion 
Kingsbury, Remedial Education Center, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The writer is serving as chairman. 


members who were engaged in some aspect 
of teaching reading or a closely related area. 
Even though this sample was relatively 
small, it was considered sufficient for a pilot 
study. The positions held by the persons Tê- 
plying were classified as follows: reading- 
clinic directors, 24; teachers in clinics, 9; 
reading supervisors and consultants, 21; re- 
medial-reading teachers in schools, 30; class- < 
room teachers of reading, 9; persons engage 
in guidance and testing, 5; and 5 others 1" 
miscellaneous types of positions. Separate 
tabulations of responses to all items wel 
made for each of these seven categories an 
for the total group. 

This report attempts to summarize the 
opinions expressed by the total group in de- 
scriptive rather than statistical terms. 10 
areas where the responses of subgroups dif- 
fered appreciably from those of the tota 
group, the responses of the subgroup are 
mentioned. 


BACKGROUND NEEDED FOR REMEDIAL 
TEACHING 


About 90 per cent of the respondents ex- 
pressed the opinion that courses in general 
and educational psychology were essential, 
while mental hygiene was included by about 
80 per cent. An understanding of exceptional 
children was included by a majority of clinic 
teachers, supervisors, and consultants. 
About three-fourths of the total group be- 
lieved that a course in human growth an 
development was essential. More than hal 
advocated a course in clinical psychology» 
while a third or fewer included genetic psy" 
chology and neurology. About 90 per cent 
reported that a knowledge of group and in- 
dividual psychological! and achievement 
tests was desirable; most suggested supe! 
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vised testing practice. Three-fourths includ- 
ed work with personality tests and measure- 
ments as an asset in background experience. 
There was genera! agreement that remedial 
teachers should know case-study techniques. 
Knowledge of speech correction and under- 
standing of the organization and curriculum 
of the public school were checked as impor- 
tant by 60 per cent. 

The personal qualifications of remedial 
teachers proved to be the only category on 
which unanimous agreement was expressed. 
Ideal remedial teachers should have stable 
and mature personalities, a sense of humor, 
the ability to adjust easily to a variety of 
Situations, respect for the individuality of 
the learner, and the ability to accept learn- 
ra with all their problems. Additional sug- 
gestidns were good health, patience, enthu- 
Slasm, and ability to work with parents and 
fellow-teachers. 


ESSENTIAL UNDERSTANDINGS, SKILLS, 
AND TECHNIQUES 


oa than 80 per cent agreed that an 
ale Standing of language development, in- 
and i speaking, listening, writing, reading, 
a interrelationships, was important. 
Tees hirds to three-fourths indicated as 
bin a thorough knowledge of develop- 
mol reading. A consistent deviation was 
eight i clinic directors, since only 
ae twenty-four thought it necessary to 
ing t Stand the nature and process of learn- 
a o read. It is possible that these directors 
occupied mainly with administrative 
Problems, 
ei proximately three-fourths of the group 
atio ee it important to understand the re- 
= ty ip between developmental and re- 
se reading, thought that a remedial 
seyi er should be familiar with specialized 
fons ces available in allied professions, and 
a cated the necessity for familiarity with 
Wide variety of materials to promote 
8rowth in reading. 
By special interest was the diversity of 
readers concerning the definition of retarded 
ing ion They were described as pupils read- 
months, one year, two years, or more 


below capacity; pupils unable to meet the 
reading demands of the classroom; pupils 
scoring one to several months below grade 
and age levels; and pupils having alexia or 
an emotional block to learning. Such a dif- 
ference of opinion is not surprising in view 
of the fact that the respondents represent 
the classroom and clinic, work with younger 
children and older students, and represent 
different geographical areas of the country. 
However, the fact that a retarded reader in 
one school may not be so classified in an- 
other makes it imperative that each writer, 
speaker, or experimenter provide his own 
definition before comparisons are made 
among groups that may be quite different. 

Familiarity with, and skill in, using inter- 
view techniques was stressed by all but six 
or seven respondents. The special skill most 
frequently checked was the ability to estab- 
lish rapport with the interviewee, while the 
most important understanding marked was 
how to adapt each interview to the particu- 
lar individual. It was agreed that as much 
background information as possible should 
be secured concerning health, school prog- 
ress, reading growth, and environmental and 
personal adjustment. Pertinent facts should 
always be selected from the mass of data, 
and these facts should be evaluated in rela- 
tion to the characteristics of the pupil and 
the demands made on him. 

From 70 to 90 per cent of the group 
agreed that remedial teachers of reading 
should be competent in selecting, adminis- 
tering, and interpreting tests of mental 
capacity, reading, and pupil interest. For 
this purpose, teachers should know the 
characteristics of a good test, as well as the 
values and limitations of tests, and should 
also understand that tests represent only 
one part of the needed data and that the im- 
plications of the test responses are more sig- 
nificant than are the actual scores. 

Respondents agreed that both oral and 
silent reading should be appraised by using 
standardized and informal tests. Silent- 
reading tests should include measures of 
word recognition and of knowledge of word 
meanings, a number of comprehension 
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skills, and adaptability of reading rates to 
varying purposes. Furthermore, remedial- 
reading teachers should become skilled in 
appraising the difficulty of materials to be 
read and in selecting materials in harmony 
with the results of the reading tests. 

'To determine the causes of reading dis- 
ability, approximately 90 per cent of the 
group agreed that familiarity with the re- 
search, with the services of specialists, and 
with symptoms of underlying factors was 
needed. Specifically, those answering the 
questionnaire checked vision and hearing 
difficulties, poor emotional adjustment, 
problems of dominance, physical factors, 
socioeconomic status, and school factors as 
possible causes of poor reading. 

In understanding each of the possible 
causes, there was more than 90 per cent 
agreement that the remedial teacher should 
be aware of how each factor is related to 
reading and should consider each factor as 
one of many possible causes. About three- 
fourths thought that the remedial teacher 
should be adept at administering and inter- 
preting tests to screen out these factors and 
should understand, and be able to interpret, 
the reports received from specialists in each 
allied field. The screening devices suggested 
varied so much that no single device was 
favored. The relation of reading readiness 
and specific methods of teaching to reading 
failure was viewed as highly significant. 

General agreement was expressed that the 
most significant outcome of diagnosis is the 
selection of appropriate remedial techniques. 
To achieve this purpose, teachers should be 
skilled in integrating all the findings of the 
diagnosis and in recognizing their implica- 
tions so as to be able to make recommenda- 
tions flexible enough to meet the varying 
needs of the learners. 

There was considerable difference of opin- 
ion about reporting findings of the examina- 
tion. About half of the respondents chose 
written reports, a third selected oral reports, 
while ten concluded that no reports should 
be given to parents. However, the group 
agreed that remedial-reading teachers should 
be familiar with the kinds of information 
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needed for reports and be competent in in- 
terpreting the findings to parents. Further- 
more, they agreed that reports to allied pro- 
fessional groups should oe supplied as a 
means of stimulating co-ordination of serv- 
ices for the benefit of the learners. 

General agreement was expressed that 
the remedial-reading teacher should be pre- 
pared to appraise and evaluate reading prog- 
ress whenever the need arises, using both in- 
formal and standardized tests. 


REMEDIAL THERAPY 


The principles widely accepted for reme- 
dial therapy included: (1) beginning at each 
learner’s instructional level and gradually 
increasing the levels of instruction; (2) pro- 
viding encouragement and honest praise; 
(3) accepting the learner as he is and permit- 
ting him to express fears, resentments, and 
dislikes; (4) securing co-operation from the 
learner; and (5) creating and fostering a de- 
sire to read which will lead to a permanent 
reading interest. To accomplish these pur- 
poses, remedial teachers should be familiar 
with learning theory and a variety of teach- 
ing methods. 

Respondents agreed that direct instruc- 
tion should be given to facilitate reading 
readiness when it is needed and that a mul- 
tiple approach was more likely to be success- 
ful than any one technique. In addition, the 
remedial teacher must be prepared to pro- 
vide background experiences basic to under- 
standing what is read and must be familiar 
with many methods for teaching word recog- 
nition and meanings, specific comprehen- 
sion skills, and reading rates appropriate to 
the materials and purposes. 

Almost all respondents expressed the 
opinion that remedial teachers should be 
acquainted with books and workbooks com- 
mercially produced and should be prepar 
to select among them, and within each one, 
the parts of special value for each learner. 
In addition, remedial teachers should be 
competent in preparing their own materials 
to meet the needs where commercial mate- 
rials are not adequate. 


Approximately 80 per cent concluded 
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that familiarity with instructional instru- 
ments as adjuncts to the program was use- 
ful. Emphasis was placed on the necessity 
for knowing the values and limitations of 
each instrument and specifically for recog- 
nizing when optimal use may be made 
of instruments. The specific instruments 
checked were, in order of frequency, the 
tachistoscopes, the reading-rate controller 
and accelerator, the motion-picture projec- 
tor, the strip-film projector, and the 
metronoscope. 

peo of instruction should be kept for 
as amais according to the opinions ex- 
ra a y about 90 per cent of the respond- 
i E remedial teacher should be pre- 
ee. 9 submit written reports of progress 

schools, parents, and other agencies. 


EXPERIENCES NEEDED BY REMEDIAL 
TEACHERS 


an sage majority of respondents agreed 
ee Z teachers should have 
matal ro in classroom teaching. Approxi- 
Pad : 0 per cent checked experience in the 
valuabl ary-school grades as particularly 
feachi °, while about one-half considered 
=e Ung English in high school or college 
the desirable experience. 

3 f pecial interest is the fact that 102 of 
should m a believed that teachers 
vised ave guided observation and super- 

ara Practice in diagnosis and remedial 
Ë ise aT reading. Only directors of reading 
tion fo id not concur in this recommenda- 

Y experience, 


SUMMARY 
A 


. ‘+ questionnaire was prepared listing pos- 
nine areas of understandings, skills, tech- 
Teadi S, and experiences useful to remedial- 
tion ig teachers. Only 109 of the 683 ques- 

e aires were returned in such form that 
y could be tabulated. This sample is rela- 
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tively small, but the findings are presented 
as an indication of the kind of qualifications 
needed by remedial-reading teachers. The 
respondents were asked to check the back- 
ground areas which they had found most 
useful or in which they had felt deficient. 

The following seven qualifications for 
remedial-reading teachers were widely ac- 
cepted: 

1. Stable, mature, and flexible personalities, 
with a sense of humor, good health, patience, 
and enthusiasm. 

2, Experience in classroom teaching. 

3. An educational background including, as 
a minimum, the study of educational psycholo- 
gy, mental hygiene, group and individual intel- 
ligence testing, and case-study techniques. 

4. An understanding of the process of, stages 
of growth in, and materials used in, a develop- 
mental reading program. The relationship be- 
tween developmental and remedial reading 
should be clearly defined. 

5. Guided observations and supervised prac- 
tice in taking and evaluating a case history; in 
selection, use, and interpretation of standard- 
ized tests; and in the use of a wide variety of 
methods for teaching reading readiness, word 
recognition and meanings, comprehension, and 
flexible reading rates. 

6. Familiarity with commercial materials 
and instruments to be used in correcting reading 
disability, and ability to prepare appropriate 
materials as needed. 

7. Preparation for appraising reading prog- 
ress and preparing meaningful reports of the 
diagnosis and instruction, to be given orally or 
in writing as the need arises. 

8. Familiarity with the important research 
in the field. 


The wide range of knowledge and com- 
petences suggested is offered as a guide to 
institutions training teachers of remedial 
reading and to school officials who wish to 
evaluate their programs of preparation in 
this area. At the present time, however, few 
teachers will meet all the qualifications 
listed, > 


SOME CHARACTERISTIC DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ELEMEN- 
TARY- AND SECONDARY-SCHOOL READING 
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EADING INSTRUCTION at the high-school 
F level is essentially concerned with 
making reading a vital part of life for each 
and every student. Ways and means of 
achieving this objective constitute the basic 
structure of the reading program, and suc- 
cess of the program depends on how well 
teaching methods are adapted to the par- 
ticular needs of the students. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that the teaching approach 
conform to the demands of adolescents and 
young adults. The methods and materials 
used for teaching elementary-school children 
are not suited to the high-school age, for the 
reading demands on high-school students 
differ materially from those in the lower 
grades in degree, difficulty, intensity, pur- 
pose, and amount. 

Developing vocabulary, comprehension, 
and appropriate rate of reading is only part 
of learning to read at the high-school level. 
How to use these skills becomes a main ob- 
jective at secondary-school levels. High- 
school reading is essentially a threefold 
problem: teaching students how to read, 
what to read, and how to use the results of their 
reading. While elementary-school children 
are taught how to read, even in this respect 
there is a wide gap between elementary- 
school achievement and high-school require- 
ments. Because of the factor of readiness, it 
is impossible for the elementary school to 
develop mature readers. 


TYPE OF MATERIAL 


When a pupil enters high school, he must 
often read adult literature. There are few 
secondary-school textbooks graded accord- 
ing to readability. Some authors and pub- 
lishers are becoming conscious of this 


problem, and in the future more books may 
be available which are written to accord 
with the reading ability of pupils at the 
various grade levels. ' 

The readability of high-school materials 
is affected by the vocabulary and concept 
burden and the density of ideas. High- 
school reading necessitates development of 
new concepts and of special sight vocabu- 
laries before reading can be highly success- 
ful in areas of study that are new to the stu- 
dent. In addition to extending the vocabu- 
lary, the style of writing is often unfamiliar 
and presents difficulties, especially when the 
literary form comes from an era other than 
our own. Therefore much of the reading 25- 
signed in high school requires more prePat@- 
tory teaching, and probably receives less 
than is ordinarily given at the elementary- 
grade levels, where materials are better 
adapted to pupil needs. Other readability 
factors in reading are often ignored by the 
authors and overlooked by the teachers At 
the high-school level. 


READING RATES AND COMPREHENSION 
1 


Depattmentalized instruction in high 
school, seldom co-ordinated in respect to aS- 
signments and reading requirements, 1% 
poses heavy tasks on students both in quali- 
ty and in quantity of reading. Although the 
average sixth-grader reads about 150-20 
words per minute, the average secondary- 
school student is expected to read success" 
fully at the comparatively fast clip of 250- 
350 or more words per minute. In fact, SUC 
cess in the reading required at the high 
school level involves mastery of differenti- 
ated rates that range all the way from slow 
oral reading to rapid silent reading a? 
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skimming. It is obvious that special instruc- 
tion and adjustments are needed to fill this 
gap in expectancy. between the elementary 
and high school. Since the demands increase 
with each grade level, a continuous develop- 
mental program is essential even into col- 
lege levels. Slow reading rate and lack of 
comprehension are two of the major reading 
difficulties among college students. 


SKILLS AND ABILITIES NEEDED 


In high school, and again in college, stu- 
dents are expected to read with comprehen- 
i ai kinds of materials at different 
ne rates. This involves learning new 
Were He well as strengthening those which 
skill earned in the lower grades. Among the 

Ulsneeded are the following: 
an greater depth of understanding. — 
tetor y reading at the recognition and in- 
onl tive levels is not enough, and gaining 
a oe impressions of what is meant is 

hen es ineffective study procedure. 
once the average adolescent struggles with 
En pts emanating from adult experiences, 
com eeds special consideration and help in 
era henny and using those ideas. It is 
fee eous to assume that a high-school stu- 
Jo ae understand all adult materials as- 
ned in his courses. 
fig bility to do research reading —Hunt- 
to usaq locating information, and reading 
some Cover specific information pertinent to 
spec hs pares or problem are important as- 
tien of advanced reading ability and are 
essary for academic success at the upper- 
Brade levels, ` 
ra eile to recognize the organization of 
ideas tals read and to organize and summarize 
Creag <b Trom reading —This implies in- 
os ed ability to select the central thought, 
ize €e relationships, to outline, to summa- 
mar, to read on the interrogatory, m- 
Need ‘al, and creative levels. All these skills 
Special teaching emphasis at the sec- 
zeal level. sg, 
his į bility to read and follow direchons: © 
tailed mplies the ability to do accurate, de- 
reading whenever required. 
Ability to do diagrammatic reading 


Specialized symbol-reading of maps, charts, 
graphs, scales, and all types of illustrative 
materials should be learned to a degree 
where it is of practical use to the student. 

6. Ability to appraise what is read:—The 
student must be able to evaluate the accu- 
racy of facts presented in the reading mate- 
rial, its literary quality, the authority of the 
writer, and the material’s contribution to 
the reader’s purpose. 

7. Ability to read, comprehend, and make 
use of increasingly difficult abstract concepts 
and symbolism.—Thinking in terms of sym- 
bols, such as formulas, angles, X’s, Y’s, and 
2s, is a new area in which high-school stu- 
dents need special instruction and much 
practice. Concepts in literature and social 
studies involving aesthetics and moral and 
spiritual factors are equally abstract and 
present special difficulties on the secondary- 
school reading level. 

8. Versatility in the reading skills.—As 
the range of purposes for reading is in- 
creased, students need techniques to meet 
the various needs. The mature reader is ver- 
satile with respect to both speed of reading 
and the quality of comprehension required 
by a specific task, but the immature reader 
is likely to read the newspaper, short story, 
and his science or algebra book all in the 
same way. Furthermore, the student has to 
learn to recognize the author’s purpose and 
adjust his reading purpose accordingly. 

9. Increased ability to remember and to 
apply ideas gained through reading —Many 
students who understand and remember 
what they read fail to make pertinent use of 
the information in solving either practical 
or abstract problems, in creative thinking, 
or even in making a correct, intelligible rec- 
ord or report of what has been read. 

10. Ability to relate what is read to previous 
learning and experience-—Knowledge, to be 
functional, must be tied in with student 
needs and experiences. Otherwise, the aca- 
demic life does little to promote better 
living. 

11. Independence in reading.—The high- 
school student should read for his own en- 
joyment and improvement. This implies 
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wider uses of the library; the ability to select 
materials for different purposes; independ- 
ence in vocabulary skills and in attacking 
new words, new subjects, and new concepts; 
and ability to use reading to expedite a given 
task. 

12. Effective use of standard reference 
helps —Wider functional uses must be made 
of such reference materials as the dictionary, 
encyclopedias, periodical and bibliographic 
indexes, directories, and yearbooks. 

13. Increasing mastery over literary styles. 
—The student must learn to read long and 
complex sentences; to understand unfamil- 
iar forms of poetry, drama, and satire; and 
to distinguish various literary forms, such as 
the essay, the short story, and the novel. 

14. Fluency and effectiveness in audience 
reading and, subsequently, learning effective 
listening skills—Good oral reading, while 
not a necessity in adult life, is a skill well 
worth developing. Learning to listen dis- 
criminatingly is especially important in this 
era of social change and propaganda. 

15. Increased perceptual powers —A wid- 
er perception span is the basis for increasing 
reading rate and quality of comprehension. 
Becoming more alert to details and relation- 
ships while improving his reading speed of 
comprehension is part of the student’s train- 
ing for mature reading ability. 

16. An extended and enriched vocabulary. 
—General vocabulary and the specialized 
vocabulary of each subject area should be 
specifically taught in high school in all sub- 
ject areas. 

17. Improvement in basic language com- 
petence—Reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening have common factors which, at the 
high-school level, need special emphasis. 
Most students can appreciate and profit by 


specific instruction in these common ele- 
ments. While such instruction is often con- 
fusing to younger children, teaching for 
transfer and application at the high-school 
level is highly profitable. ' 

18. Developing a desire and interest im 
reading —Ability to read and to understand 
and use what one reads is of little avail if a 
person seldom reads. Mature reading im- 
plies enthusiasm for reading. Relatively few 
children form the habit during the elemen- 
tary grades for reasons quite obvious to any- 
one who makes a study of child develop- 
ment. Unless students become addicted to 
reading during their high-school years, they 
may never develop the habit. 


CONCLUSION 


Reading development is a continuous 
process from Grade I through high schoo! J: 
Each stage is effective only insofar as 10- 
struction meets the developmental needs gi 
the learners from preschool age to maturity- 


In this respect the high school plays a sing... 


lar role in reading. The levels of reading 
power required in high school are impos- 
sible to achieve at the elementary-scho° 
level. Many of the basic vocabulary, com- 
prehension, and rate-of-comprehension skills 
are common to both elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school levels, but there are differ- 
ences in the degree of skill required to meet 
the increasing horizontal and vertical diffi- 
culties arising from requirements for wider 
and deeper interpretations and understand- 
ing as the student’s experience, age, an 

grade increase. The high-school student 
must be given instruction in the new an 

varied skills which are required of him if he 
is to become amature reader. 
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I BE ALIVE is to be growing old. Life is 
Eo onton, on-going process, an indi- 
se span of years which carries over from 
aW. s to another all that has gone be- 
a $ is developmental sequence which we 
ae readily in studying the needs and 
ae ities of children and young adults 
Š inn y significant to our understanding 
life. ee during their later years of 
Bring a the superintendent or school 
ate, ‘ aced with the dilemma of, “Look, 
just | hin five years of retirement; do I 

et her do as she pleases?” it is a tan- 


talizi ; : ° 
atl difficult concept with which to 


Sant popular assumptions regarding 

Š aldert ers warrant careful investigation. 
change? Teachers tend to resist and deplore 
Undertak, T ae teachers less inclined to 
Upon rec ə educational experiments based 
ren? A ent scientific knowledge about chil- 
toward x there vital differences in outlook 
tween ws eth se for today’s children be- 
Younger a der generation of teachers and a 
in Esse ne? These are questions of increas- 
Seemed t cance for school people—or so they 
‘Ook a ee writer. She therefore under- 
Profession y to determine the personal and 
00m Q. problems of one group of class- 
Permane, ers, fifty years of age and over, on 
Schools a appointment in the public 
Certain “a large city. She also sought to as- 
Dloyeq e administrative procedures em- 
lems.’ Or suggested, to meet these prob- 


WHAT DID THE RECORDS SAY? 


3 a dividual personnel records were seen as 
Staff a of studying the needs of school- 
data w embers. Both general and specific 

ere studied carefully to determine the 
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personal and professional status of two age 
groups. Two hundred and twenty-six “old- 
er” teachers were fifty years of age and over; 
ninety-one “younger” teachers were be- 
tween the ages of thirty and thirty-five. In 
each group 78 per cent of the teachers were 
women and 22 per cent were men. Within 
these files, briefly reviewed, were important 
clues for understanding the working rela- 
tionships of this city’s older teachers as a 
group and as individuals. 

Relationships with other teachers—Ill- 
nesses of the kind that required long periods 
of absence had occurred for some older 
teachers during their later years. Differences 
of interests and of group affiliations, as well 
as marked differences in educational and 
professional training, were noted between 
the two age groups. Changes in the salary 
scale to recognize professional qualifications 
had deprived many older teachers of the 
satisfactions of superior pay. 

During the depression years, administra- 
tive policy in this large city (as in most 
others) had favored extended probation and 
the automatic placement of all beginning 
teachers in the elementary schools. The 
majority of the now older teachers were 
already located there with larger classes and 
reduced salaries of the period. There was 
evidence of strong staff antagonisms nour- 
ishing personal insecurities that still persist 
for some teachers. 

Relationships with children—The ma- 
jority of the teachers studied were single 
women; their homes were shared with few, 
if any, children. Factors of health frequently 
prevented senior teachers from associating 
with children in out-of-school activities. 
Moreover, by virtue of their traditional 
training, some older teachers were noted as 
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experiencing difficulty in changing their 
teaching methods and their ways of working 
with children. The very qualities of efficien- 
cy and control which had led some teachers 
to be employed in the early 1900’s had be- 
come less and less conducive to happy rela- 
tionships with children as those teachers be- 
came older. 

Relationships with school administrators. 
—Very few reports by school administrators 
evaluating the work of older teachers ap- 
peared in the files. The needs of this senior 
group were not mentioned specifically in any 
programs of in-service education (as were 
those of beginning teachers, for instance). 
Yet long periods of service in the same 
school and with the same principal were not 
uncommon. 

Where inferior professional qualifications 
existed, they had limited the variety of po- 
sitions available to older teachers within a 
single system. Frequently, however, these 
teachers had taken over unassigned super- 
visory functions when younger teachers 
needed help and administrative guidance 
was not available. 

Relationships with parents and the com- 
munity.—A preponderance of professional, 
rather than community, affiliations was dis- 
covered. Moreover, the friendships of older 
teachers were most often with people of their 
own age group, and not with parents of 
school-age children. The childhood of this 
senior staff had been spent for the most part 
in rural communities. 

Parents had complained in writing of 
some older teachers, perhaps because they 
felt ordinary turnover within the older age 
group was less likely to remove teachers 
whose work was unsatisfactory. Where there 
were long years of teaching experience in one 
city, many of these older teachers were re- 
membered by parents and community lead- 
ers from their own school days and were 
judged in light of those past relationships. 

Professional growth.—For older teachers 
who were already in maximum salary brack- 
ets, and for whom promotional opportuni- 
ties were limited, additional money for pro- 
fessional degrees had not constituted a 
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strong incentive to further professional 
study. Where it was undertaken, the empha- 
sis upon training in specific subject matter 
as a prerequisite to teaching in the city’s 
junior and senior high schools had encour- 
aged older teachers to limit their profession- 
al study to subject-matter areas. 

Personal well-being—A decreased de- 
pendency load for older teachers had result- 
ed in some changes of residence and read- 
justments of income and use of leisure time. 
Recent rulings of the city school board had 
insisted upon compulsory retirement with- 
out extension for women at sixty, for men at 
sixty-five. With compulsory retirement 
coming at a relatively early age and no other 
occupational experience to fall back upon, 
many older teachers faced possibly many 
years of enforced idleness with opportunities 
for future planning, in terms of their peron 
al interests and abilities, lost for lack’ o 
guidance in preparation for retirement. 

The writer is well aware that older teaei 
ers experience the same difficulties as do š 
older people in our society, difficulties tha 
press for clarification. There is growing oe 
cern in our culture for the physical, oT ee 
and economic problems of the aged and fo 
the effect of these problems upon the youri 
A variety of professional workers persisten I 
ly seeks to better our knowledge and under 
standing of what occurs in the process of ag 
ing, what conditions increase longevity, 
what is the effect of an aging population 
upon our social institutions, and many other 
related questions. Doctors, social workers: 
psychologists, educators, personnel direc” 
tors, government agents, and a host © 
others who work with the middle-aged ani 
elderly have data to contribute to the i™- 
proved understanding of the basic needs © 
later maturity. si 

To focus attention upon the “problems 
of older teachers is not to assume that the 
later years of teaching are burdened with 
crisis. Neither are the difficulties of older 
teachers to be thought of as separate an 
unique, unrelated to the total span of hu- 
man development. What this particular 
group of administrators, younger teachers, 
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and older teachers working together in the 
same city schools had to say about the prob- 
lems of the older teachers would seem to 
have as much significance for beginning 
teachers as for those within ten or fifteen 
years of retirement. 


WHAT DID THE PEOPLE SAY? 


Personal interviews were held with nine- 
en older teachers, twenty-three younger 
pitas and fourteen school principals in 
odes selected schools; with the super- 
a of schools; and with the two as- 
Drobls superintendents, concerning the 
F» et of older teachers as these persons 
fake ens Often at considerable inconveni- 
their i t emselves, they gave generously of 
relatis ee and their experience to consider 
ioi r: ipsin the six areas arbitrarily set 
ea ss Investigator. Opinions indicated 
nered s and disagreement, concern and 
findin : Fahy and antagonism. The 
to ae the interviews have been reduced 
We ar form, for the convenience of the 

r, and are presented in Table 1. 


WHAT PROCEDURES MIGHT HELP? 


don imintatrative practices such as proba- 
merel A leave, selection, and retirement are 
men evices employed by school manage- 
teachers meet the problems of classroom 
ships a si to establish working relation- 
Problem: hin a public school system. As the 
a minis of teachers change, so must the 
these tative procedures designed to meet 
enhe ms. If the difficulties of older 
o S are somewhat different from those 
ro gd teachers, then a public school 
he ol sy 23.2 per cent of its teachers in 
cerned €r-age bracket is likely to be con- 
Proce with proposals for administrative 
ures appropriate to the needs of this 

er group. 
Questionnaires, listing practices quoted 
tien with teachers and adminis- 
eratur in the city and from professional lit- 
Mentos were sent to all teachers and admin- 
Spons Ts interviewed. A 65.9 per cent re- 
€ was received. All did not agree Con- 
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cerning the extent to which they thought 
certain administrative procedures served 
“the best interests of highly experienced 
teachers.” 

There was general approval of friendli- 
ness in the school principal, careful alloca- 
tion of staff, the assignment of teachers to 
positions best suited to their individual in- 
terests and abilities, requests for teachers’ 
opinions and participation in the formula- 
tion and evaluation of school policies, annual 
school teas and exhibits, committees on cur- 
riculum revision, and provisions for sick 
leaves on a cumulative plan. 

Older teachers disapproved of sponsorship 
of new teachers, the use of first names, 
school lunch programs, a personnel adviser, 
and an alumni club in the local school com- 
munity. Older teachers and school adminis- 
trators approved of the assignment of spe- 
cial functions to outstanding teachers, visi- 
tation within a single school, the assignment 
of a class to one teacher for more than a one- 
year period, annual conferences to take the 
place of the usual rating scale, advisory 
committees to the principal, special pro- 
grams for different cultural groups, teacher 
recognition in co-operative community en- 
terprises, help in the publication of profes- 
sional articles, teachers’ institutes prior to 
school opening, interest clubs, teachers’ 
recreation committees, publicity of com- 
munity resources for leisure-time activity, 
retirement on a part-time basis, and anec- 
dotal cumulative personnel records. 

Older teachers and younger teachers dis- 
approved of interschool visitation, the use of 
an objective point scale in the annual rating 
of teacher performance, community forums, 
classroom observations for parents, regular 
visiting days for parents, and individualized 
supervision of teachers. Both older and 
younger teachers indicated unfamiliarity 
with several procedures rated as familiar by 
school administrators. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Within the limits of the data reviewed in 
this report, the following conclusions were 
made by the investigator: 


TABLE 1 


PROBLEMS OF OLDER TEACHERS MENTIONED IN INTERVIEWS WITH NINETY-TWO 
OLDER TEACHERS, TWENTY-THREE YOUNGER TEACHERS, 
AND SEVENTEEN ADMINISTRATORS 


PRoBLest 
Relationships with other teachers: 
Competstiori LOrTECOSMITOT s. os maas siana emanon 
Loss of status resulting from rising professional standards. . 
Diminished physical energy > 
Aggressiveness of younger teachers. 
Changing social standards....... 
Fear of change......... 
Feelings of inadequacy. 
Self-absorption...... 
Disrespect for age.............. 
Encroachments of younger teachers 
Financial anxieties.... na sy J... iocis 
Community stereotypes of middle age 
Possessive attitude toward current class 


Relationships with children: 
Decreasing rapport with children 


Tendency to deplore the lack of parental authority 


c i on teaching.. 
Persistent reputation for a particular kind of teaching. 


essional difficulties. , 
e assistance... ...... 
arding school manage- 


Nonpromotion. 
Attitudes of docility and fearfulness, enmity, and resistance 
in the administrative relationships 
Dominative administration d 
Administrative preferences for younger teachers. 
Heavier teaching loads. ...... 
Administrator-imposed curriculums. ..... . 
Preponderance of men in administrative positions 
Dependence upon administrative orders 


Increasing independence of rules and regulations i 
Inappropriate school placement 


Relationships with parents and the community: 
Tendency to avoid parents............ s 
Self-isolation from the community 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


PROBLEM 


Relationships with parents and the community—continued— 
Critical attitude toward parents. .....-.-+++e++seeeseeee 
Changing socia! standards..........---+++-+++ 
Administrative distrust of teacher-parent contacts 
Superior attitudes toward parents... .- ° 
Parental antagonisms of long standing. 
Political interv'erence.............. 
Status of the unmarried : 
Reliance upon formal reports for home contact. . . - 
Family shirking of responsibility for children. . . . . 
Decreased energy for strenuous community contacts 
Narrowing community interests......---+-++++++ 
Parental disinterest in older teachers 
Community disrespect for age. . . 
Rigidity with children 

I Accumulated stresses and strains of past community a - 


oor school equipment 
aning hopes of promotion. . . - 
Difficulty of professional study 
Loss of interest in children 
Forfeiture of children’s affection for resp 
arrowing professional activities. - 
aniy of professional thinking 
oss of initiative. ... s.. spee erei 2 
Cumulative ne of public restrictions upon personal be 
avior 
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Inflexibility 
ack of recognition and status 
Oredom......... res ra na : 

Need to change early life-habits..--+ ++. 
Sgressiveness of parents and community 
isrespect for age.............. r... 
ransition to hobbies for older people. - 
Nereasing limitations on personal plans 

Habitual complaining......... 
endency to drift into retirement 

Ill healt T 
Xcessive feminine society. - 
nhappy experiences in teaching. 
lenopause.. 
nancial anxieties 
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1. Older teachers have resources for useful 
contributions; they have time, good will, and 
knowledge by virtue of accumulated experience. 

2. Older teachers appreciate procedures 
which utilize their experiences and abilities. 

3. A reduction in available energy and a 
slowing-up of reaction time tend to encourage 
older teachers to choose an increasing number 
of passive and familiar activities. 

4. Satisfactions for older teachers in new 
professional enterprises require a gradual tran- 
sition from the familiar to the unfamiliar. 

5. Salary increments and ambitions for pro- 
motion do not motivate older teachers to pro- 
fessional study. 

6. Long service in one school and lower pro- 
fessional qualifications increase the dependence 
of older teachers upon the in-service program 
and educational leadership of that system. 

7. Repressive and dictatorial administration 
weakens the capacities of older teachers for self- 
direction. 

8. The effectiveness of administrative proce- 
dures depends upon the shared purposes and 
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co-operative planning of teachers and admin- 
istrators. 

9. Problems of intercommunication in a 
large city school system ‘place greater responsi- 
bility upon school principals for effective per- 
sonnel administration. 

10. The cumulative effect of community re- 
strictions upon the personal freedom of teachers 
makes adjustments of later maturity more difli- 
cult for older teachers. 


Maximum utilization of the contributions 
of the teaching staff depends upon sensitive 
personnel administration at all levels of ad- 
ministration, cognizant of changes in the in- 
terest and participation of the teaching per- 
sonnel with the years. 

Teacher education is a continuous proc- 
ess. Co-operative attack upon the problems 
of older teachers adds zest to the last years 
of teaching and encourages preparation for, 
an active retirement. 


SOME ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF DISCIPLINE 


CARL BAUMGARDNER 
Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


Ü WEEK-END conferences and meetings 
Re teachers, informality is often key- 
tha ‘sa the conduct of business affairs, in 
gals ear of activity, in the serving of 
anb. Pa even in the dress of the partici- 
a aid shirts blossom everywhere. In 
Who ae, I have noticed that conferees 
and ret “a ined to be somewhat soft-spoken 
the aeren at home often are caught up in 
Möre = mae They become considerably 
Spår ea ulate tien they usually are and 
group’s Pre ii for openings m- the 
tone BE perder They adopt a positive 
suinmoni manner, at times emphatically 
tines he forth from their years of expe- 
efend io terse and truths which they 
h gainst all question and criticism. 
What fal) donned my plaid shirt, so to speak. 
ment of Ta isnota highly analytical treat- 
offero ne question of discipline. Instead, 
generaliza, plaid-shirt pegagogue’s views and 
Toom b ations about discipline in the class- 
AT on his own observations and ex- 
Tal of ten years. 
“ 3 ge wince when I hear someone say, 
ane a good teacher—knows his sub- 
tter and knows how to get it across— 
Such Mee: poor disciplinarian.” When I hear 
emark, I always think, “Scratch a 
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y? I believe good discipline is essen- 
good teaching. Discipline, to me, 
contra rable and effective organization, 
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defensin ms which are appropriate an 


sayin why is good discipline another way 
the > 78 800d teaching? It seems to me that 
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are avoided, or minimized to a negligible 
point, when the learning experiences afford- 
ed our students do the following: 


1. Relate closely to what the students know and 
can do 

2. Relate closely to present interests and needs 

3. Have a substantial value or use—social, 
scholastic, or economic 

4, Allow for active participation and for crea- 
tive contributions by participants 

5. Allow for originality—for the dramatic or 
novel element—which will challenge or 
arouse curiosity 


Much disciplinary trouble is indicative of 
failure to select and provide learning experi- 
ences with these characteristics. A teacher’s 
competency is revealed in large measure by 
the extent to which he succeeds in planning 
and providing learning opportunities incor- 
porating such features. Success here means 
success in discipline. 

Or does it? There is always the chance 
that any given group or class may have in it 
one individual (or in rare cases more than 
one) who seems bent on antagonizing, dis- 
rupting, and disturbing, and who continual- 
ly isolates himself from the normal work and 
play relationships and activities of the 
group. When this situation exists, we have 
to go back beyond the individual's immedi- 
ate behavior, which is symptomatic, to dis- 
cover what conditions or problems promote 
the behavior. If we expect to improve the 
situation, we have to employ some sort of 
individual analysis or case-study approach. 

But note that we are dealing with an in- 
dividual, not with the class as a group. It 
would be an error to expect that any repre- 
sentative class or group in our schools will 
include a great number of problem cases re- 
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quiring individual attention and treatment. 
On the contrary, it should be recognized by 
the novice teacher, as it is by most experi- 
enced teachers, that the majority of children 
in the elementary school and youth in the 
secondary school characteristically demon- 
strate, in their work and play behavior, that 
they have these qualities: 


1. A strong and maturing sense of responsi- 
bility 

2. A desire to be approved and loved 

3. A need to be accepted and respected 

4. A desire to be trusted, to be considered com- 
petent and capable 

5. A sense of fair play and desire for justice 

6. Affection toward those whom they admire 
and respect 


This assertion is not so much evangelistic 
prattle; it is a statement of verifiable, psy- 
chological fact. The teacher who looks for, 
and finds, such attributes in his pupils will 
surely have greatly lessened the possibilities 
of discipline problems in his classroom. 

I might have mentioned much earlier 
that, so far as I know, there has never been 
a magic formula for achieving discipline, and 
I certainly have not attempted here to con- 
coct one. The fairly elementary observations 
that I have set out are mostly common sense 
and, as such, are known to most teachers, 
However, if I were asked to give to begin- 
ning teachers five simple suggestions on the 
question of discipline, I suppose I would try 
to sum up what has been said above and add 
another thought or two, about as follows: 

First, “teach good.” Know in advance 
what your purposes and procedures, in gen- 
eral, will be in each learning situation. Al- 
ways provide some meaningful challenge. 
Anticipate what will occur; at the same time 
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be resourceful enough to capitalize on the 
unexpected. 

Second, expect the best of your students. 
It is a psychological fact that mind-set gov- 
erns how we interpret what we see, and even 
what we see. Look for the better qualities 
and you will tend to see better qualities, 
while at the same time you will overlook 
worse ones. This attitude can be contagious, 
so that your pupils will come to see you in 
the best light, too. 

Third, be inclined to overlook human 
faults and frailties. If your class is restless 
or noisy at times or if some children in the 
group seem unaccountably awkward or 
crude on occasions, remember that you were 
once a member of just such a group. Typical 
school-agers have numerous inadequacies 
and deficiencies; chalk them up to immaturi- 
ty and inexperience rather than to evil 
intent. 

Fourth, have a sense of humor. Learn to 
laugh loud and long at yourself, You need 
not become the class jester, of course, but 
look for the humorous side of class incidents. 
Let your students know that you enjoy a 
good laugh now and then, and they will soon 
learn the appropriate times when all can 
share in the fun. A 

Fifth, keep yourself rested and relaxed in 
your work. The tense, overfatigued teacher 
can find many petty annoyances in a class- 
room, and usually does. The tired teacher 
tends to act impetuously, sometimes inflat- 
ing and magnifying a minor difficulty into 
the proportions of a major problem. So don’t 
let yourself get too tired when you can pre- 
vent it. Learn to relax. Try new things. Try 
putting on the plaid shirt once in a while. 
It helps. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON GUIDANCE 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


KENNETH D. NORBERG 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 


A kaso o writings in this list of refer- 
à. ences reflect a growing acceptance of 
ae as a pervasive function, distin- 
Sian e, yet inseparable from the total 
rie ed task. When two important sec- 
ea the National Education Association 
(Item, usnu devote their yearbooks 
tion th; and 573) to the guidance func- 
ote 's ministry is certainly not the exclu- 
P “a sibit of a few specialists. It is 
Teh a nich the rank and file of teachers 
increasin erstand and must perform with 
Ing skill. 

Fiy bibliography covers the period from 
aveb 54, to June, 1955. The following 
Specifi een excluded: (1) material dealing 
tically with elementary-school guidance 


an ñ : 
d (2) material on juvenile delinquency. 
551 DISTRIBUTION 

eet BERDE, RALpn F. “Aptitude, Achieve- 


tudin, terest, and Personality Tests: A Longi- 
cholopy Comparison,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
8Y, XXXIX (June, 1955), 103-14. 


en Ai bye follow-up study of university Fresh- 
tra in 1939 justified the conclusion that “for 
levels dnes programs which are at the college 
importan ential abilities do not appear to be very 
ant when compared to differential interests.” 


J a Bucxron, LaVerne, and DOPPELT, 
Cores rD Freshman Tests as Predictors of 
examin, n Graduate and Professional School 

ations,” Journal of Counseling Psychol- 


Exa 
og, 
>» TI (Summer, 1955), 146-49. 


Hed at Brooklyn College showing that tests 
ion wi A reshman year afford noteworthy cor- 
Aduate ith scores later earned on such tests as the 
College A Record Examination and the Medical 
"ation of mission Test. For counseling, the prepa- 
expectancy tabies is advocated. 
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553. Burns, Norman. “The Coming Crisis 
in Higher Education,” School Review, LXIII 
(May, 1955), 251-58. 

Presents data on the prospects for mounting en- 
rolments in institutions of higher education. Of spe- 
cial interest to guidance workers are the problems of 
student selection and of the procurement of addi- 
tional teaching staff. 


554. FORRESTER, GERTRUDE. Occupational 
Literature: An Annotated Bibliography. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1954. Pp. 468. 

The major portion of this useful guide to occupa- 
tional literature is the section listing books and 
pamphlets alphabetically by occupation. More than 
half of the references are to literature published in 
the 1950s. 


555. GREENLEAF, WALTER J. Occupations 
and Careers. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1955. Pp. xiv+606. 


A textbook for secondary schools, with material 
organized in three parts: “Occupational Foresight,” 
“Occupations by Major Groups,” and “Occupations 
by Industries.” Effective employment of tables, 
charts, and pictures. 


556. Hitt, GEORGE E. “College Proneness— 
a Guidance Problem,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXIII (October, 1954), 70-73. 


Presents the conclusions from an intensive study 
of four hundred young people to determine the fac- 
tors which influence their post-high-school plans. 
Guidance implications are that educational and vo- 
cational planning should be seriously started as 
early as Grade VII, that decisions should be based 
on facts, and that parents must be included in the 


counseling. 


557. Hoyr, DosNALp P. “An Evaluation of 
Group and Individual Programs in Vocational 
Guidance,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXXIX (February, 1955), 26-30. 
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A controlled experiment with university Fresh- 
men. “No differences were found between the effec- 
tiveness of the individual counseling program and 
the group program.” 


558. MAGILL, Jons W. “Interest Profiles of 
College Activity Groups: Kuder Preference 
Record Validation,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XXXIX (February, 1955), 53-56. 


The extra-curriculum activities of eight hundred 
university students were compared with the scores 
they had earned on the Kuder Preference Record at 
the beginning of their Freshman year. The activities 
were found to be consistent in the interests which 
they reflected. 


559. MEADow, Lioyp. “Toward a Theory of 
Vocational Choice,” Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, II (Summer, 1955), 108-12. 


Presents and evaluates current views of the na- 
ture of vocational choice. Attempts to reconcile the 
divergent theories and to build an over-all theory. 


560. Muncrr, PAUL F. “Factors Related to 
Persistence in College of Students Who Ranked 
in the Lower Third of Their High School Class,” 


Journal of Counseling Psychology, I (Fall, 1954), 
132-36. 


___ Psychological tests were of little value in indicat- 
ing which lower-third high-school graduates are 
promising, but the scholastic record earned in the 


first semester in college proved to have noteworthy 
predictive value. 


561. NATIONAL MANPOWER CouxciL. A 
Policy for Skilled Manpower. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1954. Pp. xxvi+300. 


States the implications of the facts of supply and 
demand in the skilled-worker segment of manpower. 
Discusses the relation of problems in this area to the 
armed forces, secondary education, issues in voca- 
tional education, types of vocational schooling, how 
workers become skilled, opportunities and incen- 
tives, and vocational guidance. 


562. RorHNEY, Jonn W. M., and Scuurpr, 
Louts G. “Some Limitations of Interest Inven- 
tories,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
XXXIII (December, 1954), 199-204, 


A critical evaluation, expounding a half-dozen 
limitations of interest inventories, such as the ease 
of faking or misinterpretation by students and the 
impossibility of showing degrees of preference. 


563. SPLAVER, SARAH. “What High School 
Students Want in Occupational Books,” Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal, XXXIII (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 15-18. 
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A questionnaire given to high-school Seniors and 
Freshmen indicated their support of most of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association’s standards 
for preparing and evaluating occupational literature. 


564. Super, Donatp E. “Guidance: Man- 
power Utilization or Human Development?’ 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXIII (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 8-14. 


Compares “the philosophies of guidance which 
prevail here and in various other countries.” Finds 
that in underdeveloped but dynamic countries 
guidance is authoritarian in its orientation and is 
valued as a means of obtaining the needed supply 
and distribution of trained manpower. In America 
and some other highly industrialized countries, 
guidance is focused on helping the individual find 
his potentialities and develop them fully. 


565. UNITED STATES Bureau OF LABOR 
Statistics, DEPARTMENT oF LABOR. Occupa- 
tions and Industries in the New England States. 
VA Pamphlet 7-7.1. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1954. Pp, viii+-102. 


The first of a series of nine regional pamphlets 
presenting employment data for the various regions 
and for their states and metropolitan areas. Se 
publications supplement the Occupational Oul a 
Handbook, giving counselors in the various area 
helpful information concerning the occupational ac 
industrial structure and the changes which are t 
ing place in that structure. 


566. UNITED STATES Women’s BUREAU, DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR. 1954 Handbook on Wome! 
Workers. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 25 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1954. 
Pp. viii+76. 

Up-to-date information on distribution and on 
trends in employment, earnings, and legal standards. 


567. “Vocational Guidarice—Its Theory and 
Practice,” Journal of the National Association d 
Deans of Women, XVIII (October, 1954), 1-97: 


n coe Š ; H 
An entire number, consisting of eight articles, ja 
written by different contributors, is devoted to var 


È : r 
ous problems and aspects of vocational guidance fo 
both sexes. 


568. WEAVER, GLEN L. How, When, and 
Where To Provide Occupational Information. 


Chicago: Science Research Associates, InCo 
1955. Pp. 48. 


A pamphlet for counselors and teachers, offering 
Suggestions for both ele:aentary and secondary 
schools. 
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569. WotrLe, DAEL (director). America’s 
Resources of Specialized Talent. Report of the 
Commission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1954. Pp. xx+332. 


ma ete studies which show the present supply of 
mane talent, present and future demand, and 
e = supply. Depicts the characteristics of stu- 
Giese specialized fields, presents data on 
a tion of educated specialists, and gives meth- 
improving utilization of the potential supply. 


is work is a strong challe i 
° allenge to the guidance 
unction, ë Ë i 


ae Youmans, E. GRANT. ‘Social Factors 
Sai Work Atitudes and Interests of Twelfth 
Soci : ichigan Boys,” Journal of Educational 

tology, XXVIII (September, 1954), 35-48. 


A EEN š ° a 
es ees which brings out the influence of social 
n occupational choice and attitudes. 
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ADJUSTMENT 


Pcie ANGELINO, Henry, and Mecu, ED- 
ical Cha Fears and Worries’ concerning Phys- 
males Pe A Preliminary Survey of 32 Fe- 
_ es,” Journal of Psy , XXXIX (Janu- 
ary, 1955), osa sychology, `X (Janu 


fing oa girls were asked to write a brief anony- 

Ment which di of some aspect of physical develop- 

°F adolesc, isturbed them cither during childhood 

Teve ation ore A study that is worth while for its 

Useful c of problems and as an illustration of a 
unseling technique. 


ee SSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND 

“Urriculy LUM DEVELOPMENT. Guidance in the 

i dum, 1955 Yearbook of the Association 

as a sa and Curriculum Development. 

195 p. on: National Education Association, 
` EP. Xvi-+232, 


vigt lps the concept of guidance as adjustive 

evelopm ich is inseparable from the major goal of 
tially ities through curricular experiences. Espe- 
teachers ten to define the role to be played by 
uidance specialists and „administrators 
ed as resource persons whose basic pur- 
ssist teachers. The bëaring of the curricu- 
Istributive guidance is not developed. 


are Portray 
i Ose is to a, 

on di 
tas Guidance for Today's Children. Thirty- 
tary Š arbon of the Department of Elemen- 
N a Principals. Washington: National 

Tih Association, 1954. Pp. x+278. 
uteq T useful yearbook of many chapters contrib- 
Euida a many different authors illuminates the 
Sia a by the description of many practi- 
ons, mainly adjustive. 
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574. KLINGELHOFER, EDWIN L. “The Rela- 
tionship of Academic Advisement to the Scho- 
lastic Performance of Failing College Stu- 
dents,” Journal of Counseling Psychology, I 
(Fall, 1954), 125-31. š 

Describes an experiment in the advisement of 
university students on probation. The procedure re- 
w a in measurable improvement in scholarship 
level. 


575. KramisH, Art A. “Problems in the 
Non-directive Therapist’s Reflection of Feel- 
ing,” Journal of Social Psychology, XXXIX 
(May, 1954), 201-9. 

A thoughtful discussion of one important aspect 
of nondirective counseling. 


576. Lanpts, PauL H. “The Families That 
Produce Adjusted Adolescents,” Clearing House, 
XXIX (May, 1955), 537-40. 

A questionnaire survey of 5,500 high-school 
Seniors showed the superiority of the democratic 
family pattern in contrast to the authoritarian fami- 
ly pattern. 


577. LANGDON, GRACE, and STOUT, IRVING 
W. Teacher-Parent Interviews. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. xii +356. 

A book which features a wealth of practical ex- 
amples and suggestions well calculated to augment 
the skill of teachers and counselors in winning the 
co-operation of parents. 


578. LINDGREN, Henry CIAY. M. ental Health 
in Education. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1954. Pp. xiv+562. 


A book intended to help teachers cope with the 
problems of emotional and social adjustment of their 
pupils. Research literature is reflected as well as 
that of authoritative opinion. 

579, Mixer, LEONARD M., GARRETT, 
James F., and STEWART, NATHANIEL. “‘Oppor- 
tunity: Rehabilitation Counseling,” Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, XXXIII (April, 1955), 


444-47. 

Describes the purposes, program, and needed 
personnel of the Vocational Rehabilitation Amend- 
ments enacted by the Congress in 1954. 


580, MuLLIN, MARGARET M. “Personal and 
Situational Factors Associated with Perfect At- 
tendance,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
XXXII (April, 1955), 438-43. 

An investigation which identified the discrimi- 
natory elements in the background, attitude, and 
school record of superior, average, and poor school 
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attenders. Shows how the latter group constitutes a 
challenge to guidance. 


581. Pepinsxy, HAROLD B., and PEPINSKY, 
PAULINE NICHOLS. Counseling: Theory and 
Practice. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1954. 
Pp. viii+308. 

A work devoted to counseling conceived as an in- 
strument for accomplishing personality growth and 
adjustment. Theoretical bases of such counseling are 
set forth in considerable fulness and with critical 
evaluations. The authors state their own theory of 
counseling as a learning situation in which the modi- 
fication of client behavior takes place. 


582. RocERs, CARL R., and Dymonp, RosA- 
LIND F. (editors). Psychotherapy and Personality 
Change. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954. Pp. x+448. 


Reports researches in client-centered counseling 
at the University of Chicago Counseling Center. 
Some of these bear upon changes in self-awareness, 
in attitudes toward others, and in growth of maturi- 
ty of behavior. These evaluations required the em- 
ployment of advanced research techniques and the 
acknowledgment of obstacles and limitations. 


583. SmırH, RALPH W. “Providing for Seri- 
ously Unadjusted Junior High School Pupils,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXX (April, 1955), 204-8, 


Presents lists of concrete measures that may be 
taken (1) by principals and other personnel of the 
schools themselves, (2) by the superintendent and 


the board of education, and (3) by state legislative 
action. 


584. STOUFFER, GEORGE A. W., JR., and 
OWENS, JENNIE. “Behavior Problems of Chil- 
dren as Identified by Today’s Teachers and 
Compared with Those Reported by E. K. Wick- 
man,” Journal of Educational Research, XLVIII 
(January, 1955), 321-31. 


Statements of behavior problems observed in 
both elementary- and secondary-school pupils were 
collected from 232 teachers. The teachers also evalu- 
ated the problems as to their importance or degree of 
seriousness. They “were not as oblivious to behavior 
indicative of social and emotional maladjustment as 
those reported by Wickman in his inquiry.” 


585. Younc, Jon M. “Lost, Strayed, or 
Stolen: Research on Drop-Outs,” Clearing 
House, XXIX (October, 1954), 89-92. 


Guidance workers in Tucson (Arizona) public 
schools analyzed extent, causes, and factors in 
school leaving at end of junior high school and took 
remedial measures. 
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586. “Administering Guidance in the Sec- 
ondary School,” Bulleti-: of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, XXXVIII 
(November, 1954), 1-144. 

A special number of twenty articles. One, by 
Harold H. Punke, is a survey of several hundred 
high schools in southeastern states, in which “lack 
of interest” ranked higher in importance than cost 
among the “factors affecting the proportion of high- 
school graduates who enter college.” Three articles 
illuminate the guidance approach to discipline, and 
another is an exposition of the relation of the cur- 
riculum to guidance. 


587. ANDREW, DEAN C., and DOWNING, 
Lester N. “120 Readings in Guidance.” Lin- 
coln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press, 
1955. Pp. x+342 (lithoprint). 


Gives selections designed to illuminate%all aspects 
of guidance and organized according to the author's 
outline. 


588. Annual Guidance Index. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 1955. Pp. 52. 


A new publication indexing Guidance Publications 
(which covers subjects such as counseling, persona 
adjustment, and vocational guidance) and Occupa- 
tional Information (which covers specific jobs an 
careers). For guidance workers and for students. 


589. CALLIS, ROBERT; PoLMANTIER, PAUL 
C.; and ROEBER, EDWARD. A Casebook of (Goute 
seling. New York: Appleton-Century-C rofts, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. xii+352. 


Phonographically recorded interviews with four 
university students and one high-school pupil con- 
stitute the major portion of this book. Data gathered 
by tests are included with each case. The interviews 
vary in their degree of directiveness. 


590.-“Current Theoretical and Practical 
Problems in Measurement: A Symposium, 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1 (Fall, 1954), 
159-73, 


Useful orientation to the present state of develop- 
ment in psychological measurement is contribute¢ 
by three papers: “The Measurement of Personality , 
by Joseph Zubin, “The Measurement of Abilities 
by Anne Anastasi, and “The Measurement of Inter- 
ests” by Donald Super. Critical comment by Lowel 
Kelly concludes the symposium. 


591. GARDNER, BuRLEIGH B., and MOORE, 
Dav G. Human Relations in Industry. Home- 
wood, Illinois: Richaré. D. Irwin, Inc., 1955 
(third edition). Pp. xii+428, 
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Affords the counselor useful orientation to the 
world of jobs. Reflects the extensive research of re- 
cent years but is written in nontechnical language. 


m 592. “Guidance in Action,” High School 
ournal, XXXVIII (March, 1955), 197-244. 


"1 A special number containing eight articles bear- 
Ë on practical guidance problems. 


593. “Guidance Number,” 
LXXV (March, 1955), 419-80. 


mae Series of articles on various aspects of guidance, 
se considerable emphasis on the role of teachers in 
Orming the guidance function. 


Education, 


ees Haptey, S. Trevor. “A School Mark 
ani or Fancy?” Educational Administration 
upervision, XL (May, 1954), 305-12. 


R š 
Bhi. a carefully controlled study which dem- 
‘ated the tendency for most-liked pupils to be 


marked dighe : = 
justify, higher than their accomplishment would 


uN HOoLTzMAN, WAYNE H., Brown, WiL- 

Study gp and Fanouman, W. G. “The Survey of 

Or the Pr, bits and Attitudes: A New Instrument 

tional rediction of Academic Success,” Educa- 

Wi and Psychological Measurement, XIV 
nter, 1954), 726-32. 


Babee ret at ten colleges, the Survey of Study 

Averages ty Attitudes correlated with grade-point 

or m © the extent of an average coeficient of .42 
en and .45 for women. 


cı 596, Hoyr, Kenner B. “How Well Can 


Peco Teachers Know Their Pupils? 
Review, LXIII (April, 1955), 228-35. 


P 
teacher ms a sample personal-data blank which the 
k may have his pupils fill out so that he can 


No " 
W them as individuals. 


5 
sil Labor Mobility and Economic Opporti- 
Nolo; ew York: Published jointly by tl;e Tech- 
saq Press of Massachusetts Institute of 
o see 54. 
D. “Nk N John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954 


G us by E. Wight Bakke, Philip M. Hauser, 

and Cla, s nes Charles A. Myers, Dale Yoder, 

Values in Kerr present the facts, problems, and 

Pati n labor mobility, and thus illuminate some 
tonal characteristics and job satisfactions. 


A Murray, EvELyN. Counseling and Em- 
xii l 24: Service for Special Worker Groups, PP- 
bloymen? Supplement I, Counseling and Em- 
States nt Service for Youth, pp. xiv-+70. United 

Employment Service, Bureau of Employ- 
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ment Security, Department of Labor. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1954. 


The handbook describes counseling and place- 
ment services provided by public employment offices 
in the interests of special applicant groups. A valu- 
able document for school and college counselors. The 
supplement sets forth plans for the co-operation of 
schools and the public employment service offices, 
but it cannot be effectively used apart from the more 
inclusive general handbook. 


599. OHLSEN, MERLE M. Guidance: An In- 
troduction. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1955. Pp. xii+-436. 

A general treatise, intended as an introductory 
survey of the function and features of guidance. 


600. RoprssosN, H. Aran. “Job Satisfaction 
Researches of 1954,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXIII (May, 1955), 520-23. 

‘Thirteenth in the series of such summaries. The 
twenty-four items of the bibliography are classified 
according to topics investigated, and outstanding 
findings are related in the discourse. 


601. Roeser, EDWARD C., SMITH, GLENN 
E., and ERICKSON, CLIFFORD E. Organisation 
and Administration of Guidance Services. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955 (second 
edition). Pp. x+294. 

Starting with a review of the basic guidance 
services, the authors present chapters on the organ- 
ization of each of the main categories of service. 
Staff problems, organizational patterns, administra- 
tive practices, and a discussion of techniques of 


evaluation are the subjects of additional chapters. 


602. Ross, ViviAN. Handbook for Homeroom 
Guidance. New York: Macmillan Co., 1954, 
Pp. xiv+134, 

A home-room teacher tells of her experience and 
offers numerous practical suggestions for creating a 
favorable home-room spirit, for handling home-room 
elections and guiding the officers, for group pro- 
grams, and individual counseling. 


603. SCHWEBEL, Mitron. “Some Ethical 
Problems in Counseling,” Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, XXXIII (January, 1955), 254-59. 


Gives examples of several common ethical prob- 
lems, cites the paragraphs of the code of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association which apply to each 
problem, then explains and justifies the appropriate 
action for the counselor to take. 


604. SMITH, GLENN E. Counseling in the Sec- 
ondary School. New York: Macmillan Co., 1955. 
Pp. xii+366. 
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A book which focuses on counseling as “the cen- 
tral service of the guidance program with all other 
services occupying a supporting role.” 


605. WILLEY, Roy DEVERL, and ANDREW, 
Dean C. Modern Methods and Techniques in 
Guidance. New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. 
Pp. xiv+ 654. 

A general textbook beginning with the place of 
guidance as part of the educational program and 
concluding with evaluation. Some of the chapters 
imply a concept of guidance which is more inclusive 
than is characteristic of references selected for this 
bibliography. 


606. “Working with Adolescent Youth” 
(First Yearbook Number), Progressive Educa- 
tion, XXXI (May, 1954), 205-63. 


Contains articles of research, opinion, and prac- 
tice which contribute to the understanding of the 
problems of adolescence. 


FILMS 


The following list of selected instructional 
films is limited to recent releases. All listed 
motion pictures are 16mm sound pictures 
unless otherwise indicated. 


607. Do I Want To Be a Secretary? 11 min- 
utes, black and white or color. Chicago: Coronet 
Films, 1954, 


What skills, education, and personal qualities are 
required of a secretary? What does a secretary do? 
A high-school girl explores these questions and ob- 
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tains help from her teacher and counselor as she 
seeks to determine whether to continue her prepara- 
tion for this occupation. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., WIL- 
METTE, ILLINOIS 


608. Are Manners Important? 11 minutes, 
black and white. 1954. 


Mickey Taylor has some difliculty getting along 
with his classmates until he discovers that he is 
wrong in his original belief that “kids don’t care 
about manners.” The film poses for student discus- 
sion a series of questions about manners. 


609. Gelling Along with Parents, 14 minutes, 
black and white or color, 1954. 


A controversy develops between six high-school 
students, who plan to visit a night club, and their 
parents, who oppose the idea. The film points out 
how varying family backgrounds are reflected in the 
parents’ attitudes and stresses the two-sidedness of 
the problem. 


610. Learning To Study. 14 minutes, black 
and white, 1954. 


Describes the basic requirements and tools for 
effective study as applied to typical learning tasks 
of the high-school student. 


611. Personality and Emotions. 16 minutes 
black and white. 1954. 


Designed for students at the high-school and or 
lege levels, this film suggests types of changes tha 
occur in emotional behavior as the personality a 
velops. The importance of the achievement of em 
tional maturity is stressed. 
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Beeg BETTELHEIM, Truants from Life: The 

ion of Emotionally Disturbed Chil- 

ren. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1955. Pp. 
xvi+512. $6.00. 


A: 
a K. Comen, Delinquent Boys: The Cul- 
ee of the Gang. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 
55. Pp. 202. $3.50. 


Bry 
ee FNE, 1,000,000 Delinquents. New 
re on World Publishing Co., 1955. Pp. 378. 


aA À ie season for delinquents. It is also 
linquents fome the season for books about de- 
iographie nspite of all the talk and all the bib- 
many ga S devoted to this subject, we still find 
as well can our knowledge of the delinquent 
ing the mae lespread public ignorance concern- 
chavior, ning and significance of delinquent 
a of literature on the socially maladjusted 
its coy, oe disturbed appears extensive in 
se meter and yet it is almost devoid of useful 
and devel sii Presenting a full account of causes 
a in of disturbances, diagnosis, and 
ife begi - Bruno Bettelheim’s Truants from 
literature. r fill this serious gap in the research 
istories | Four lengthy documentaries, or case 
Escri A ge the text of this volume. They 
Ow four n clear and understandable language 
Sisted to Severely disturbed children were as- 
Tough more effective everyday adjustments 
therapy zene period of residential study and 
Instituti, hese cases include Paul, a victim of 
a tithe Mary, a schizophrenic; John, 
Ur cas somatic; and Harry, a delinquent. All 
an) a are taken from the files of the Sonia 
of Chicare Orthogenic School of the University 
Th go. 

Thentous Ces will be impressed by the “mo- 
the qe trifles” that “made the difference” in 
wey] lopment of the child’s disturbances as 


a : ; 
e vol ìn his rehabilitation. At the same time 


Makin, 
turbe 


ca: 


ume provides more than insight into the 
E and the unraveling of the severely dis- 
3 it holds out the promise of adjustment 


BOOK NOTES 


for thousands of disturbed children whose fu- 
ture, too often, has appeared clouded, uncertain, 
and even hopeless. The major weakness of this 
writing stems from its length. This work pre- 
sents the cases of only four disturbed individu- 
als. We need many more such descriptions. 

Much delinquency today represents group 
behavior or a form of socialization. The solitary 
delinquent is not a frequently observed phe- 
nomenon, Albert Cohen’s Delinquent Boys con- 
siders the social origins of juvenile misbehavior. 
Against the backdrop of earlier studies (Warner, 
Lunt, Wattenberg, Davis, Havighurst, and 
others), indicating how people who share similar 
problems draw together into communities seek- 
ing social reinforcement, support, and solutions, 
the author logically pursues the same theme in 
the formation of a delinquent subculture. 

This volume attempts to account for the ex- 
istence of the delinquent subculture. It con- 
cerns itself with the genesis, the loci, the attri- 
butes of this subculture, from which many, but 
not all, delinquents come. It discusses many of 
the attributes of delinquent subculture, such as 
malice, negativism, masculinity, and low occu- 
pational status. It points up what other re- 
searchers have recently sketched out: the differ- 
ences in the value systems that frequently bring 
the delinquent into sharp conflict with the 
standards of the dominant middle-class group. 
In his frustration and loss of self-esteem, the 
potential delinquent is pictured as retreating to, 
and finding haven in, groups and gangs made up 
of boys having similar problems. In this subcul- 
ture that behavior is rewarding which represents 
an assault on the respectable middle-class value 
system. 

The author’s arguments in expanding his hy- 
pothesis would have been more effectively test- 
ed if he had expanded his discussion to explain 
why many children who enjoy middle- and up- 
per-middle-class identification are crowding the 
anterooms of the juvenile courts and why many 
children, if not most of them, in the stream of 
lower-status values emerge unscathed. The an- 
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swer to this question may lead us to a better 
appreciation of the dynamics of delinquent be- 
havior. 

Youth workers seeking specific ways and 
means for dealing with delinquents in their com- 
munity agencies and organizations may feel that 
there is little to help them in Cohen’s book. 
They will, however, find herein the bedrock on 
which to structure some promising practices and 
adaptations. Program-planning without a clear 
and sound understanding of the meaning of de- 
linquent conduct will usually leave the commu- 
nity stranded on a dead-end street. 

Benjamin Fine’s threatening volume, 1,000,- 
000 Delinquents, does not have the same profes- 
sional orientation that is found in the other two 
publications. Yet it could have a greater impact 
on community action and implementation than 
most books written on the same subject. 

The Number One problem in the United 
States is not juvenile delinquency. Rather, it is 
the public misunderstanding, apathy, and ig- 
norance that surround this current social phe- 
nomenon. Increasingly the public’s attitude to- 
ward delinquency tends to become one of ex- 
ploit and attack. Exploitation of this problem 
can be seen in the political arena, in the publi- 
cation of certain types of literature, and even 
in some of the professional organizations seeking 
funds for their programs. Attack can be seen in 
the punitive point of view toward the delin- 
quent, in the “‘getting-tough” with his parents, 
in the irritation with which the community 
sends the young offender off to an institution for 
“retraining”—safely out of sight and out of 
mind. Benjamin Fine’s book tries to cut 
through this apathy, ignorance, and unremit- 
ting community attitude. If it succeeds, it can 
become the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the mid- 
twentieth century. 

This volume is written in Mr. Fine’s best 
journalistic style. It is rich in anecdotal mate- 
rial, interviews with many workers in the field, 
and references to some of the high spots in de- 
linquency research and experimentation. The 
average lay reader will be unsettled by the con- 
ditions that Mr. Fine describes. He may even 
be moved to action. If so, the book will have 
achieved an important objective. Here is a good 
item to place in the hands of the average citizen. 
For professional workers in the field, it offers 
little that is either new or stimulating. 


W. C. Kvaraceus 
Boston University 
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ELBERT K. FRETWELL, JR., Founding Public 
Junior Colleges: Local Initiative in Six Com- 
munities. Teachers College Studies in Educa- 
tion. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1954. Pp. xii+-148. $3.75. 


The approaching sharp rise in the number of 
college-age youth, plus the consistently in- 
creased demand for more education for a larger 
per cent of citizens, poses a serious problem: 
How can our nation best provide post-high- 
school education for the vast numbers of young 
people who will need such education during the 
years which lie immediately ahead? It is clear 
that society must utilize to the fullest all pos- 
sible facilities and resources for education be- 
yond high school. Particularly notable, how- 
ever, in the projection of plans and develop- 
ments—national, state, and local—is the 1n- 
creasingly important role assigned to tHe public 
junior college, organized as a community 
college. a 

Timely, therefore, is the recent publication 
of a volume by Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., which is 
especially addressed to educators and to other 
citizens who are considering starting a A 
college in their community. After pointing o 
the current need and demand for more commu- 
nity junior colleges, Fretwell reports the poe 
esses and procedures used in founding siet 
institutions: in Joliet and Chicago, Illinois; 11 
San Bernardino and Contra Costa Count 
California; in Montgomery County, Marylan® 
and in Orange County, New York. P 

The colleges selected are in widely differe 
sections of our nation; they represent urban, 
suburban, and rural communities; they are lo 
cated in agricultural, industrial, and resident!® 
areas; and the dates of their establishmen ; 
range from 1901 (Joliet—a date which cee 
from the frequently published date of 1902) 
1950 (Orange County). p 

Joliet and Chicago illustrate the develoP 
ment of a junior college ‘‘as an extension © e 
existing high-school program.” Both of the a 
colleges were begun without any positive assis 
ance, financial or otherwise, from the state 0 
Illinois. But, the author points out: 


In direct contrast, the two California colleges 
were founded in a state that already had a traditi t 
of local public junior college instruction and ©" 
assisted establishment of junior colleges directly og 
through financial aid, enabling legislation, and €% 
Operation of state officials. The two remaining © re 
leges are both in Middle Atlantic States . . , Wh® 


nt 


— 
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ie public junior college movement has shown signs 
of flowering only recently [p. 7]. 


Fretwell is to be commended for his method 
of Investigation. He spent several days in each 
of the six college communities and in four cases 
made repeat visits. He reports: 


Eason pee arranged with past and present 
Tanta ae $ e teaching and administrative stafis of 
T O e and, in some cases, with repre- 
latter ois of local public school systems where the 
collepe se a ately organized. Ofücial records, 
Te public libraries, and newspaper files were 
seal Se necessary information, and appropriate 
lished ede were interviewed. Contact was estab- 
other win er students, retired staff members, or 
bench. ne been associated with the early days 
š: college. Correspondence with education ofü- 


cials 8 i 
a at state capitals was another source of material 
sistance [p. 7]. 


ae Cy final chapter, the author identifies four 
Jor factors which he found to be common in 


the a 
it eae of each of the colleges he 


NN na ea a demand for junior college instruc- 
tention sho pace readiness for it... . Special at- 
need exists ie be paid... to the fact that while 
take place ate great many places, action tends to 
istinct q, nly in those localities where there is a 
“p emand for a new institution [p. 126]. 

dividuals (oe movers” were on the scene, either as in- 
that Eker in groups [p. 128]. [The author points out 
or asss or aona educators or Jay citizens— 
leadership] ay take the necessary initiative and 


L eres general citizen support for the new 
munities t. acit support was given in three com- 
ege work are educators who had added junior col- 
© other ti existing high-school programs. . . - In 
Paigning ee communities there was active cam- 
Enough s y citizens’ groups, who had to muster 
lt voted eee for the junior college plan to have 
the third teen tivo cases by the public, and in 
| Te eae county supervisors [pp- 129-30]. 
ately u enn sirasive problems were ade- 
ndin olved....In each of the six successful 
re a Some or all of the following four factors 
issive iat +++ (a) existence of enabling or per- 
a egislation, (b) adequate financial support, 
(d) RO P Rilate administrative procedures, and 
alability of space and staff [p. 130]. 


ers ne usefulness of this volume for many read- 

Of a sel have been increased by the inclusion 
elected list of references on the establish- 

of junior colleges. 

faders who come to this book seeking spe- 

Standards regarding minimum sums of 

Y or minimum student enrolment needed 


We 


cific 
Mone: 
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for the establishment of an effective junior-col- 
lege program will be doomed to disappointment. 
Nor does this volume detail the process of de- 
veloping an educational program in a new junior 
college. These areas represent fertile fields for 
future investigation. 

Founding Public Junior Colleges will have 
high value for educators and lay citizens who 
are interested in establishing a junior college, 
and also to all students of the junior-college 
movement. 

B. Lamar JOHNSON 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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Roy DeVerr Watery and DEAN C. ANDREW, 
Modern Methods and Techniques in Guidance. 
New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1955. Pp. 
xii+- 654. $5.00. 

Modern Methods and Techniques in Guidance 
is the best and most comprehensive book on 
guidance since Arthur Jones’s revision of Prin- 
ciples of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Work 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951). The book 
is well organized, the writing is interesting and 
clear, and case studies and other illustrative 
data are liberally sprinkled throughout the vol- 
ume to make it readable and easy to under- 
stand. As the authors indicate, guidance should 
begin with the child’s entrance into school and 
continue beyond school termination. With the 
above thought in mind, emphasis is placed not 
only upon the theories and knowledge necessary 
to understand school children but also upon the 
techniques for gathering, and the methods for 
using, this vital information. 

The book covers such areas as orientation to 
the concepts of guidance, techniques for under- 
standing the individual, techniques for using in- 
formation about the student, techniques of 
group guidance, and evaluation. Perhaps the 
outstanding treatment is concerned with coun- 
seling concepts and theories. Here for the first 
time a clear differentiation is made between 
directive and nondirective counseling, with a 
discussion of each in terms that both the class- 
room teacher and the clinica! counselor will find 
meaningful. This discussion should do much to 
help the high-school counselor understand and 
utilize nondirective and eclectic procedures in 
counseling. 

The authors believe this book may be suit- 
able for (1) a textbook in an initial guidance 
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course which introduces both elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers and prospective coun- 
selors to the guidance field and its techniques; 
(2) a handbook for experienced counselors; 
(3) a textbook and reference source in any pro- 
gram of in-service training; and (4) a textbook 
in specialized areas of guidance in which the 
teacher may find certain parts of the content 
especially helpful. I would agree with all cate- 
gories except the second one mentioned above. 
With the great number of areas covered, it is 
impossible to penetrate deeply into any one area 
to the degree that some teachers or counselors 
might like. As no one individual can be all 
things to all persons, this book fails to be all 
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things to all guidance workers and counselors. 

Despite this minor criticism, the book ade- 
quately and clearly brings up many of the cur- 
rent issues in guidance and counseling and does 
a fine job in developing a sound personnel point 
of view. Each issue is described clearly, and the 
authors take a definite stand. A tremendous 
amount of work has gone into an exhaustive col- 
lection of references for each area covered. 

Although the book is intended primarily for 
college-classroom use, it will be of great value to 
administrators and teachers in the development 
and growth of the guidance program. 


Louis G. SCHMIDT 
Indiana University 
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The Basic College of Michigan State. Edited by 
Tuomas H. HAMILTON and EDWARD BLACK- 
MAN. East Lansing, Michigan: Michigan 
State College Press, 1955. Pp. x+128. $2.75. 
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New York 3: Silver Burdett Co., 1955 (re- 
vised). Pp. x+678. 

Lewis, Dora S., BOWERS, MABEL GOODE, and 
KETTUNEN, MARIETTA. Clothing Construc- 
tion and Wardrobe Planning. New York 11: 
Macmillan Co., 1955. Pp. x+534. $4.00. 

MARCUS, ABRAHAM, and GENDLER, SAMUEL E. 
Elements of Television Servicing for Bench and 
Field. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955. Pp. xx+588. $5.50. 

Mires, LELAND, and BAKER, FRANK. Brief 
Guide to Writing Term Papers. Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1955. Pp. vi+34. 
$0.75. 

Mutter, HELEN Loutse. Plays for Living and 
Learning: Twenty-five Dramatic Programs for 
Classroom and Assembly. Boston 16: Plays, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. viii+-312. $3.50. 

NEUGARTEN, BERNICE L.; BELLMAR, FRED R.; 
SHULL, W. RUSSELL; LEWENSTEIN, Morris 
R.; Henry, WILLIAM E. ; and FRENCH, OPAL. 
Discovering Myself, pp. 286, $2.04; Teacher’s 
Guide for “Discovering Myself,” pp. 96. Na- 
tional Forum Guidance Series. Chicago 15: 
National Forum Foundation (407 South 
Dearborn Street), 1955 (second edition) 

Santa, BEAUEL M., and Harpy, Lors LYNN. 
How To Use the Library. Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia: Pacific Books (P.O. Box 558), 1955. Pp. 
80. $0.85 paper; $1.85 cloth. 

Suuttz, GLADYS Denny. It’s Time You Knew. 
Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1955. 
Pp. 222. $2.95. 

SmitH, ROLLAND R., and LANKFORD, FRANCIS, 
G., JR. Algebra Two. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
New York: World Book Co., 1955. Pp. vi+ 
506. $3.00. 

ZEDLER, EMPRESS YOUNG. Listening for Speech 
Sounds: Stories for the Speech Clinician and 
the Classroom Teacher. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1955. Pp. 
xiv+146. $3.00. ‘ 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


America’s Education Press: Twenty-fifth Year- 
book. A Classified List of Educational Publi- 
cations Issued in the United States. Wash- 
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ington 6: Educational Press Association of 
America, 1955. Pp. 64. $1.00. 

Approaching Equality of Opportunity in Higher 
Education. Report of a National Conference 
Sponsored by the Committee on Equality of 
Opportunity in Higher Education of the 
American Council on Education, St. Louis, 
Missouri, November 15-16, 1954. Edited by 
Francis J. Brown. American Council on 
Education Studies, Vol. XIX. Series I, Re- 
ports of Committees and Conferences, No. 
59. Washington 6: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1955. Pp. x+136. $1.50. 

Bin, RONALD. The Status of the Student Council 
in the Secondary Schools of Texas in 1954. Re- 
search Study Number Sixteen, Texas Study 
of Secondary Education. Austin 12, Texas: 
Texas Study of Secondary Education, 1954. 
Pp. 40. 

Children’s Books ... For $1.25 or Less. Com- 
piled by ELIZABETH H. Gross. General Serv- 
ice Bulletin No. 36. Washington 5: Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, 
1955. Pp. 40. $0.75. 

Financing Small Elementary Schools and Small 
High Schools in California. A Report to the 
Legislature Made Pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution No. 106, Dated May 29, 1953. Pre- 
pared by the Bureau of School District Or- 
ganization of the Division of Public School 
Administration, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. Sacramento, California: 
State Department of Education, 1955. Pp. 

» x+52. 

“Graduate Research at North Carolina College 
on Interpersonal Relations—I: Social Ac- 
ceptance in Child Society,” Prepared by 
Witiiam H. Brown and LEANNA T. Wi- 
cox. Occasional Reports of Educational Re- 
search, No. 3. Durham, North Carolina: Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, North Caro- 
lina College at Durham, 1954, Pp. 8. 

Gramps, Jean D. Human Relations and Audio- 
visual Materials. An Intergroup Education 
Pamphlet. New York 19: National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 1955. Pp. 70. 
$0.25, 

Heaton, MARGARET M., and Lewis, HELEN B. 
Reading Ladders for Human Relations. Wash- 
ington 6: American Council on Education, 
1955 (revised). Pp. xii+216. $1.75, 

“Informal Report by the U.S. Delegation: 
Eighth Session, The General Conference of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, November 12- 


December 10, 1954, Montevideo, Uruguay.” 
Department of State Publication 5777, Inter- 
national Organization and Conference Series 
IV, Unesco 26. Washington: United States 
Department of State, 1955. Pp. 14 (proc- 
essed). 

“Juvenile Delinquency: A List of Resource 
Materials.” A list of magazine articles, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, and books compiled and 
published by RusseLL J. Fornwatt. New 
York 3: Russell J. Fornwalt (Big Brother 
Movement, 33 Union Square West), 1955. 
Pp. 7 (mimeographed). $0.15. 

Lyncu, WrLiam W., Jr. An Approach to the 
Study of Motivational Problems in Education. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. XXXI, No. 2. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Division of Research and Field 
Services, Indiana University, 1955. Pp. 48. 
$1.00. Ñ 

Man's Right to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof. Proceedings of the Thirty-first An- 
nual Educational Conference and the Twen- 
tieth Annual Meeting of the Kentucky AS- 
sociation of Colleges, Secondary, and Ele- 
mentary Schools, University of Kentucky: 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, V aL 
XXVII, No. 3. Lexington, Kentucky: Go š 
lege of Education, University of Kentucky, 
1955. Pp. 94. $1.00. 

MITZEL, HAROLD E., RABINOWITZ, WAN 
and OSTREICHER, Lronarp M. “Effect S: 
Certain Response Sets on Valid Test ia 
ance.” New York 22: Division of Tear 
Education, Board of Higher Education of t ž 
City of New York, 1955. Pp. ii+-23 (proc 
essed). $0.75. g 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Drvisqo? 
oF LEGISLATION AND FEDERAL RELATIONS: 
Room To Learn. Washington 6: Nationa 
Education Association, 1955. Pp. 24. ie 

Nicota, Eraser, and Wrrre, Diane. The Ro 
bil with a High 1.0. New York 27: Bureau °; 
Publications, Teachers College, Columb! 
University, 1955. Pp. 30. $0.40. eat 

Partners for Health. Published by the Nations 
Health Council and supported in the pohue 
interest by the Equitable Life Assurance oe 
ciety of the United States. New York 1: Na 
tional Health Council (G.P.O. Box 1400) 
1955. Pp. 40, š 

A Report to the Legislature on a Study of w 
County School Service Fund. Prepared Unde 
Contract With the State Department ef 
Finance Pursuant to! item 77.5 of the Buds? 
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Act of 1953 (Statutes of 1953, Chapter 971) 
by the Division of Public School Adminis- 
tration of the California State Department of 
Education. Sacramento, California: State 
aa of Education, 1955. Pp. xii+ 
Substitute Teachers in the Public Schools, 1953- 
34. Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1. 
Washington 6: Research Division of the Na- 
oo Education Association, 1955. Pp. 56. 
.50. 


Toward Improved School Administration. A Sum- 
mary of Proposals for the Recruitment, Se- 
lection, Preparation and Licensure of the 
Chief School Administrator Contained in 
CDPSA Resource Manual 2 and 3. Albany 1, 
New York: Cooperative Development of 
Public School Administration, State Depart- 

mentof Education, [n.d.J. Pp. 12. 

es Guy. South Asia: Unity and Disunity. 
ea tional Conciliation, No. 500. New 
rie Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
1954 "i “S Columbia University Press, 

“The vy p. 129-92, $0.25. 

e Work of the Curriculum Coordinator in 

T. eted New Jersey Schools: A Report to 

P e New Jersey Curriculum Coordinators.” 
repared by the Seminar in Supervision and 
urriculum Improvement. New York 27: 
‘tributed by Bureau of Publications, 

in: achers College, Columbia University, 
55. Pp. x+-50 (processed). $1.00. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1950-52: Chapter 4, Section II, 
Statistics of Higher Education: Receipts, 
Expenditures, and Property, 1951-52. Pp. 
viii+102. $0.35. 

Bulletin 1954, No. 13—College and University 
Programs for the Preparation of Teachers of 
Exceptional Children by Romare P. 
Mackie and Lioyp M. Dunn. Pp. viii- 
92. $0.35. 

Bulletin 1954, No. 15—School Library Stand- 
ards, 1954 by Nora E. Brust. Pp. iv-+-44. 

Circular No. 418, 1954—‘Earned Degrees 
Conferred by Higher Educational Institu- 
tions 1953-54,” by MABEL C. Rice and 
Neva A. Cartson. Pp. vi+86 (proc- 
essed). $0.50. 

Circular No. 419, 1955—“‘Fall Enrolment in 
Higher Educational Institutions 1954” by 
Wura A. Jaracz. Pp. vi+-40 (proc- 
essed). $0.30. 

Circular No. 421, 1955—“Engineering En- 
rolments and Degrees 1954” by WILLIAM 
A. Jaracz and Henry H. Arussy. Pp. 
iv-+28 (processed). $0.25. 

Education Directory, 1954-55: Part 1, Federal 
Government and States, pp. 56, $0.25; Part 
2, Counties and Cities, pp. 94, $0.35. 

Misc. No. 22, 1955—‘‘Public School Finance 
Programs of the United States” by CLAY- 
ton D. Hurcuins and ALBERT R. MunseE. 
Pp. viii +252. $1.50. j 


Announcing 


THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 


By Franklin Z. Keller, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational 
High School, New York City; Author of “The Double- 
Purpose High School” 


An intensive study of the high schools across the nation which have 
been organizing their instructional programs along comprehensive 
rather than specialized academic or vocational lines. Here is an 
analysis, appraisal and program which will be invaluable to all 
school systems concerned with broadening their curricular programs 
toward “comprehensive” opportunities for students with varying 
interests and educational needs. “...deals provocatively and 
thoughtfully with important issues.’—I. James QuiLLen, Dean, 
School of Education, Stanford University. $4.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33d St, N.Y. 16 


An invaluable resource in curriculum improvement... 


PRACTICAL GUIDANCE METHODS 
FOR PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 


By Glyn Morris, Director of Guidance, Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services, Lewis County, N.Y. 


This frank, human story of how a former principal evolved a prac- 
tical program of educational and vocational guidance in a small 
school is more than a book on guidance. Itis, as well, “a resource in 
curriculum improvement. True, Morris and his teachers grew in 
their concepts and practices in guiding youngsters, but the greatest 
growth came in the kind and quality of experiences of the young- 
sters. .. . This, by usual definition, is curriculum improvement. In 
the details of development of an educational program this book has 
an unusually fine contribution to make.”—A. Harry Passow; 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. "$3.75 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


° 
TOWARD INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Wer understanding is not world agree- 
dre co Nor does it require that Wwe con- 
ir espicable acts of individual foreigners or 
‘aie mente, Nor does world under- 
a sI mean passive tolerance—which comes 
ing as Ose to indifference. World understand- 
Frente mean knowing enough about the back- 
= aes and problems of other nations to know 
cua Sd behave as they do. Sharp issues are 
"he aha arise, and we are obligated to take a 
ona Ta when they do. When we graduate 
matur schools a generation of citizens with 
nails fo understanding, we will be as hard as 
5 sa ae right and yet able to handle our 
as aries with understanding, and we will 
made a solid step forward toward national 


and i i 
q international security. 


Mice these well:chosen words Professor 
file C. Preston, of the University of Penn- 
ing ine ends Teaching World U nderstand- 
$ ew York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 
» 4 survey of “tested procedures for 
ae oping understanding of the world 
Sten’ young Americans.” Planned by a 
nee of Friends and edited by Pro- 

: r Preston, this work draws largely upon 
Dede authors’ knowledge of, and ex- 

nce as teachers in, Quaker schools. 
oth of the numerous pupil activities, on 

š the elementary and the secondary lev- 

» Are practicable in public schools where 


devel, 


“concerned” administrators and teachers 
are to be found. 

In his introductory chapter Professor 
Preston warns against the “occupational” 
disease [among concerned teachers] which 
might be called magnification of failure. Too 
many of them are perfectionists, hoping, 
unrealistically, to influence in marked fash- 
ion every pupil in every class.” Preston 
meets the issue of turning education for 
world understanding into propaganda by 
arguing: 

[The responsible teacher] will search for a 
promising concept which has strong roots and 
has been examined seriously and approved by 
thoughtful and wise men through the ages, and 


which rings true to his own best self. 

_..he seeks to communicate a vision to 
his pupils. But there need not be, in the process, 
exploitation of the child, or distortion, sup- 
pression, or biased selection of facts. To the 
contrary, the teacher should set aside his own 
prejudices, dig out all available and relevant 
facts, and help his pupils explore them. 


And, of course, the job of the responsible 
teacher in this area is to “teach patriotism 
and, at the same time, develop responsible 
attitudes toward foreign peoples.” All 
schools which are seriously interested in 
doing something to develop world under- 
standing among their pupils will soon put 
some of the ideas in this book to work. 
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One of the contributors to the book men- 
tioned above, Professor Leonard S. Ken- 
worthy, of Brooklyn College, has compiled a 
bibliography of Free and Inexpensive Mate- 
rials on World Affairs (Washington 8: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1954. $1.25), which is useful 
for teachers of world problems. Such classes, 
and other discussion groups, will find helpful 
also the fifth edition of Box Score on the UN: 
1945-1955 available at $0.10 each, with 
quantity discount rates, from the Commit- 
tee on International Relations, National 
Education Association, Washington 6, D.C. 

An interesting attempt of high-school stu- 
dents themselves to promote international 
understanding is the joint endeavor of the 
High School UNESCO Council of New 
York City and the Borough Discussion 
Groups, described in the January issue of 
Strengthening Democracy, published by the 
Board of Education of the City of New 
-York. For two years, more than two thou- 
sand New York City students and others 
from near-by areas have promoted talks in 
their own schools by foreign exchange stu- 
dents and have carried on discussions of in- 
ternational problems among themselves in 
small, organized groups. Every year a city- 
wide conference is planned by student com- 
mittees, aided by faculty advisers. On the 
big question of the Proper means to obtain 
international security, the students seem to 
have about as much trouble as their elders, 
but on other important matters they set 
forth their conclusions in clear resolutions 
which, among other things, favor economic 
aid to underdeveloped areas of the world, 
“free and compulsory education without dis- 
crimination” throughout the world, and the 
establishment of an “experimental ‘United 
Nations High School’ in which students 
from all nations would study. Such school 
would be administered by the United Na- 
tions and would teach conventional sub- 


jects. The teachers and students would be of 
all nationalities.” 


Removing historical “roadblocks” 


Last year a version of the school en- 
visaged by the New York students was set 
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up in Luxembourg for children of officials of 
the Coal and Iron Authority. This first truly 
European secondary school began with two 
classes, each of four stctions, for seventy 
students: twenty Germans, twenty-five 
French, eight Belgians, seven Italians, and 
ten Dutch. It operates according to the for- 
mula, “Five nationalities, four languages, 
one education.” Substantially identical his- 
torical instruction is given in French by a 
Belgian teacher, in German by a Dutch 
teacher, and the history textbooks of six 
countries are available for use by the stu- 
dents. Perhaps this last provision may be 
the most educative of all so far as historical- 
mindedness is concerned, for few things 
challenge able students to more “research” 
than contradictions among authorities on 
points which matter! p 
And progress is currently being made, m 
Western Europe generally, toward a truly 
European history for schools. True, the pace 
is slow, and at times painful, but the gains 
are real. For those who read French there is 
no better summary of this significant move 
ment than the article on the Brunswick 
Conference (1954) by the Belgian educator 
Professor André Puttemans in the 1955 vol- 
ume of the Internationalen Jahrbuch für 
Geschichtsunterricht (Braunschweig, Ger 
many: Albert Limbach Verlag). This article 
was originally written to calm a storm 
raised in the Belgian press about a year ago 
when it was reported that Belgian history 
teachers, at their first postwar conference 
with German teachers, had been duped into 
“whitewashing” the Germans from the! 
past sins. In general, the technique has bee? 
to get a few historians and history teachers 
from two countries to work out an agree 
Statement covering points on which dis 
agreement in the two countries’ textbooks 
has heretofore been common. With such an 
agreement, it is expected, the writers of text- 
books will conform and, with them, the mass 
of history teachers in the two countries- 
Some differences, of course, remain, 
those differences are narrowed. For exampl® 
on the matter of responsibility for the 0Y > 
break of World War I, the French and G% 
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L man group agreed that “the documents do 
not allow the attribution to any government 
or people in 1914 of a premeditated will to 
European war.” The 1954 meetings of the 
Belgian-German group went no further, 
however, than to affirm that “the thesis of 

| the guilt of any one country for the outbreak 
of the First World War cannot be demon- 
strated scientifically.” And the Internation- 
al Bureau of Education announced last Jan- 
uary that the French and the German gov- 
ernments had signed a cultural agreement 

\ according to the terms of which each govern- 
ment undertook ““to see that all passages of a 
ae character that might be harmful 
A a good understanding between the two 
p pies are removed from the history text- 

ooks.” 
ais heartening, however, is the tend- 
ture in this movement, as it achieves ma- 
Sey ae accent the positive”—to turn 
elimina, e" negative, though necessary, job of 
ing to ng slurs to the positive task of see- 

B It that all European peoples and all 

piee aspects of human achievement get a 

eine history textbooks for European 

Ritos Out of the Oslo (1954) meeting of 

Sania teachers from fifteen countries, or- 

TH under the auspices of the Council of 

raph iNet the suggestion that a bibliog- 

Bis, works on the teaching of history in 

tant r and a collection of the most impor- 

5 compil TEN sources of European history be 

to do E . This year a preliminary attempt 

sa e first job—though on a world-wide 

a a was published by UNESCO under 

Sir €, The Teacking of History (Education 
REA Vol. VII, No. 4, April, 1955. 
tory ` It is no accident that the introduc- 
$ ied to this little work is written by 

S hu ritish history teacher E. H. Dance, 

ends T a leader at the Oslo meeting. He 

5 1s short, comparative survey of his- 

ty-teaching with these encouraging words: 


wis = St and West alike, there are signs of a 
A he int umanism and a greater universality. 
A a ee may seem divergent, even 

e id Ictory; practice may lag behind; but 
a is accepted. In a world which is be- 
8 increasingly unified by material prog- 
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ress, neither culture in general nor history in 
particular can afford to be merely national or 
regional. 


But at the same time, if history is to per- 
form one of its major functions in social edu- 
cation, it must a/so be national and regional. 
In American history-writing the news of the 
year is that American history which is schol- 
arly, readable, and sumptuously illustrated 
is now being printed in more than 100,000 
copies for the lay public—or at least for that 
part interested and financially able to pay 
$12 a year for six issues or $2.95 a copy for 
the new American Heritage, The Magazine of 
History in book covers. The coverage of this 
publishing success may be indicated by a 
partial listing of the topics of articles in the 
August number: Mary Lincoln, the “Moun- 
tain Men,” Moody and Sankey, General 
Howe’s orderly book, De Soto, the blockade 
of the South during the Civil War, a “medi- 
cal profile” of George Washington, and the: 
early days of radio. College and school li- 
braries may find it worth their while to ex- 
pand their budgets to include this fascinat- 
ing combination of the scholarly and the 


popular. 


International exchange of persons 

In recent years one of the popular ways of 
promoting international intercourse and, 
presumably, international understanding 
has been the carefully planned international 
exchange of teachers and of other “opinion- 
formers.” Research into the results of such 
exchanges has merely begun, and findings 
have as yet a dubious value for policy- 
makers. Yet some of the studies are sugges- 
tive. 

In the News Bulletin of the Institute of 
International Education for June, Jeanne 
Watson and Ronald Lippitt, both of the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics at the 
University of Michigan, report an intensive 
study of a group of twenty-nine German 
visitors to the United States. These young 
men and women, ranging in age from 
twenty-two to thirty-five, had been trained 
for careers in civil service, education, or 
opinion leadership, and they spent from six 
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months to a year (1949-51) in the United 
States in academic work, professional ex- 
perience, and travel. The main findings of 
the study were as follows: (1) When the 
Germans came with stereotyped criticisms 
of the United States, there was little change 
of attitude. (2) In areas not judged in ad- 
vance, notably in citizen participation and 
in child-rearing practices, the Germans 
showed a sympathetic interest, though the 
majority of them doubted the practicability 
of applying our practices in Germany. (3) 
They showed increasing attachment to dem- 
ocratic values. (4) Upon their return to Ger- 
many they found it difficult to make satis- 
factory use of their American experience. 
Watson and Lippitt conclude: 


Thus it seems that the final chapter of any 
exchange program must be written by the 
country from which the visitors come. If there 
is a way for the people who return to make use 
of their experience, they will do so. If not, they 
will have to choose between the frustration of 
pretending they have never been away, and 
the desolation of never coming home. 


Fortunately there are other more heart- 
ening findings. A study of Norwegian Ful- 
bright grantees indicated that the best ad- 
justments were made by those who came for 
six months or less (remaining in the “ex- 
ploratory-spectator” stage) and those who 
were here for eighteen months or more (Re- 
port on the National Conference on the Ex- 
change of Persons, Institute of International 
Education, February 23-25, 1955. New 
York 21: The Institute. $0.50). The mem- 
bers of a group of Latin-American exchang- 
ees seem both to have become more favor- 
ably disposed toward the United States and 
to have gained in prestige at home as a re- 
sult of their study here. The conference 
group considering these reports recom- 
mended that the duration of such persons’ 
stay in the United States be made more 
flexible and that the follow-up after their re- 
turn be improved. It would also seem likely 
that a more careful exploration of cultural 
characteristics of the other countries might 
throw additional light upon the relative val- 
ues of such exchanges with the United 
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States. To be blunt, we may have more to 
offer to Latin America than to Germany! 
Another unusual teacher-exchange proj- 
ect is described by Préfessor Kate V. Wof- 
ford in The Workshop Way with Foreign Stu- 
dents (Gainesville, Florida: University of 
Florida Press, 1954. $2.50). After two 
months’ preparation in Ankara, twenty-five 
non-English-speaking Turkish teachers and 
administrators of rural education came as à 
group to spend eight months at the Gaines- 
ville campus and two months “free” in the 
United States. Different attitudes toward 
official “status” and the housing of the 
Turks as a group because of their language 
barrier caused considerable difficulty, and 
the eagerness of the Turks to learn English 
interfered somewhat, we are told, with their 
other learnings. But, in general, they seem 
to have imbibed some ideas of value for rural 
education in Turkey; one of their most 1n- 
teresting recommendations for educational 
reform there was “that ‘4-H’ club work 
should be made an integral part of the edu- 
cation of all rural children,” that such work 
be attached to the schools, and that “pro- 
spective teachers in Village Institutes 
should be shown how to use their agricul- 
tural training in ‘4-H’ club projects in the 
village schools.” ; 
For the over-all picture of foreign stu- 
dents in the United States, Open Doors (the 
Successor to Education for One World) pub- 
lished by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation reports that, in the academic year 
1954-55, more than thirty-four thousa™ 
foreign students were enrolled in the col- 
leges and universities of the United States, 
that more than six hundred foreign scholars 
taught in them, and that more than five 
thousand foreign doctors trained as interns 
or residents in U.S. hospitals, It may come 
as a Surprise to some readers to learn tha 
about half the support of these student? 
came from their personal funds and tha 
probably less than 10 per cent of their ex" 
penditures came from governmental funds» 
American or other. f 
One of the most enlightening results ° 
recent international éxchange is embodie 


— e 
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in Milton Mayer’s They Thought They Were 
Free: The Germans, 1933-45 (University of 
Chicago Press, 1955. $4.75). Through close 
| sympathetic acquaintance with ten 
ae men,” all ex-Nazis, Mayer believes 
e can explain why they became Nazis 

and why, until the war went against them, 
they liked the result. His picture of the Nazi 
Secondary-school teacher who joined the 
aed in 1937, largely “from fear and for ad- 
dis age, „and then blended honesty and 
cretion in his teaching of literature, is not 
gate typical. In his chapter, “That's the 
iene Are,” Mayer explains the enigma 
alus 3 puzzled so many Americans: the 
af ee most Germans to show any sense 
Se a the crimes of the Nazi regime. 
aae it, most plausibly, these 
sponeibitie had never felt any personal Te- 
Smeth Ley for government, which was 
thing ik big “out there” and not some- 
ich they had any control or 
anid ae espite some minor factual errors 
ayama a dubious policy conclusions, 
ineho i ook is well worth reading for its 
Snt into the ways in which ordinary, 


decent : 
ss t men can become collaborators in 
nstrous evil. 


Co. I 
mparative education 


tive hough formal attention to compara- 
ion, T in American teacher-educa- 
ger, hs utions today seems curiously mea- 
es ertheless a great deal of informal 
Year i In this area goes on. Within the 
Writer i small rural county in which the 
ndian ives has béen visited by an- (East) 
Youn ae of the “4-H” club, by several 
aise renchwomen who were guests of 
dua and by the head of a great teacher- 
many D institution in Germany. A good 
leath eaders of American education have 
ft ed at first hand about foreign systems 
E one part in the educational “reform” 
tó s s, areas or by going on “missions 
in y, and to recommend improvements 
3 other foreign education systems. Even 
nee the latter situations are more con- 
Ive to critical examination of other ways 
an of our own, there is no reason to sup- 
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pose that their thinking about American ed- 
ucational ways has been untouched by what 
these leaders have seen and heard. Nowa- 
days important educational conferences are 
felt to be incomplete unless some foreign 
educator is present, at least to bring greet- 
ings, or a returned American exchangee re- 
counts his experiences. Our educational jour- 
nals exhibit less parochialism than has been 
usual these last forty years. This editorial is 
written in the belief that an occasional look 
at others’ educational ways may enable us 
better to see our own defects, more humbly 
to appreciate our own achievements, and 
more accurately to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

Every year the growth of education the 
world around is chronicled in the Znterna- 
tional Yearbook of Education (Paris: 
UNESCO, and Geneva: International Bu- 
reau of Education). The current number, 
1954, which reports on the school year 1953- 
54, depicts, as usual, the familiar “growing 
pains” of world education: bulging enrol- 
ments, shortages of qualified teachers and of 
adequate buildings, and increasing expendi- 
tures (in current money). One new note for 
the year was that a greater number of na- 
tional systems—about half of the total—re- 
ported revisions in secondary-school cur- 
riculums than reported changes in elemen- 
tary-school studies. 

Such a formal, over-all view, based upon 
official reports, while useful, lacks the ex- 
citement which pervades more specialized 
accounts of educational projects, especially 
those from areas where formal education is 
still very meager. For instance, Experiments 
in Fundamental Education in French African 
Territories (UNESCO, Education Clearing 
House, Educational Studies and Docu- 
ments, No. IX, January, 1955) describes 
projects in fundamental education in eight 
villages scattered through French Africa 
from the Senegal to a tributary of the Con- 
go. By “fundamental education” the French 
mean education which enables “individuals 
to improve their living conditions, and to 
understand, interpret, and exploit the 
achievements of progress for their own use 
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by incorporating them, through adaptation, 
in their own social structure and civiliza- 
tion.” Headed by a white administrator, the 
teams which went to the villages were other- 
wise composed (normally) of four to six 
Africans, preferably natives of the area, 
among whom were a doctor or a male nurse 
or both, a primary-school teacher, an en- 
gineer or skilled carpenter, an agricultural 
instructor, and, in one case, a white movie 
operator. The villages visited were carefully 
selected; the support of the native chiefs 
was obtained; and care was taken to adapt 
to the time schedule of the village, thus leav- 
ing most mass instruction for the evening 
hours. In all cases attention was given to 
medical treatment and sanitation, to im- 
provements in raising and preparing food, 
and usually to tool-making, housing, and 
rudimentary reading and writing. The Togo- 
land teams conclude as follows: 


It is important to teach peoples who have 
remained on the fringe of civilization how to 
protect themselves better against illness, to 
feed themselves better, to clothe themselves, 
and to adopt a few common tools without 
which humanity is still practically at the 
level of the beast. The peasant peoples must 
be taught how to improve techniques and in- 
crease yields, for the security brought by France 
has resulted in rapid overpopulation which has 
upset the earlier balance in these needy agricul- 
tural regions. The mere fact of giving these 
people a little drinking water and of enabling 
them to live better by fertilizing their fields, 
is in itself a benefit of the utmost importance. 


The magnitude of the educational prob- 
lems facing underdeveloped regions of the 
world was vividly depicted at the Bombay 
Regional Conference on Compulsory Educa- 
tion held in December, 1952, as reported in 
Compulsory Education in South Asia and the 
Pacific (UNESCO, Studies on Compulsory 
Education, XIII, 1954). In an area with an 
estimated population of 600,000,000 people 
and nearly as many children of school age as 
the United States has people, about 25 per 
cent of these children were in some sort of 
school. This region, with a few exceptions, is 
agricultural and generally has a low per 
capita income. In addition, its gross educa- 
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tional load, represented by the ratio of the 
child to the adult population, is high by Eu- 
ropean standards. For example, the child 
population between the ages of six and 
twelve in England is 8 per cent of the total; 
in South Asia as a whole, it is 15 per cent; in 
the Philippines and Malaya, 19 per cent. 
No wonder the conference requested more 
international aid to education in the area! 

Three special problems—in addition to 
the world-wide difficulties of shortages at 
the supply end and increases among the cus- 
tomers—vex South Asian educators. One is 
the question of what is the minimum dura- 
tion for compulsory education if the children 
who get to school are to become, and re- 
main, literate. Opinion on this point ranges 
from three years to seven. At presenta large 
percentage of the minority of children 1m 
school leave before they have completed 
three years’ study. 

Complicating the question of minimum 
time is, in many areas, the problem of the 
language of instruction. Shall it be in the 
mother-tongue no matter how few the 
speakers; in the language of the majority 
group of the political unit; or, in dependen- 
cies, the language of the governing Western 
power; or in two of these? One Indian stale 
is currently producing primary-school text- 
books in eight to ten languages. In some 
South Asian countries one national language 
is supposedly used universally. In others 
both the mother-tongue and the official lan- 
guage are taught. i 

Finally, among issues of educational pr 
ority is this: How shall liited resources be 
allocated as between an approximation i 
compulsory primary education for all cht- 
dren and teaching illiterate adults to Tea 
and write? The nineteenth-century prece- 
dent of the West was, in general, to sacrifice 
a generation or two of adults, but, in these 
Speedier and more interdependent times; 
this the leaders of South Asia, with the €x- 
ample of the Soviet Union before them, are 
understandably reluctant to do. Most cou 
tries in the region are using both approaches 
simultaneously, but more separated from 
each other than is probably wise: 
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; In some countries, the social welfare center, 
with a clinic, a co-operative and staff to con- 
duct agricultural extension and encourage 
local industries and ñandicrafts, serves as the 
focus of this attempt to raise the standard of 
living. Literacy classes and a school for chil- 
dren are more or less appended. .. . In other 
countries, the school itself becomes the center 
of this activity and the concept of a “‘com- 
munity school” for both young and adult has 
arisen. 


A not too dissimilar picture of education- 
al conditions in Korea is drawn in another 
UN ESCO publication, Rebuilding Educa- 
tion in the Republic of Korea: Report of the 
UNESCO-UNKRA Educational Planning 
x tssion to Korea. Paucity of trained leader- 
P due to pre-1945 Japanese policy and to 

ne Communist invasion of 1950, war de- 
oat current military use of educa- 
me ‘tee devastation of laboratories 
ml Te a are added to the other nor- 
the i aoe of a Far Eastern country. On 
reel a hand, in contrast to most of South 
aan estimated 71 per cent of children of 
€ntary-school age are enrolled in ele- 
mentary schools, 
tt ene the language problem is present 
anase esa Somewhat different form. Like 
ee tebe the Korean language is written in 
Dan T that of the native words, spelled 
e lve alphabet; and that of the Sino- 
Bese ords; represented normally by Chi- 
orsin €ographs but pronounced in the 
oo way. Of the latter, some 2,500 are in 
pal on use. F urthermore, words for many 
e aig and humanistic concepts are 
= etely lacking. As a result, the Planning 
Qal lon reports, many primary-school grad- 
€s can hardly read a newspaper because 
ee have not been taught Cninese charac- 
the » While the high-schvol students ñ (and 
ot are only about 12 per cent of their age 
ti up) must spend much of their school 
me in learning the Chinese characters. The 
rana recommended that United Nations 
a a help be given to publish the stand- 
orean dictionary in six volumes and to 
a A supplements for technological, sci- 
€, and humanistic terms and that a con- 
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cise Korean school dictionary be compiled, 
published, and made available at a mini- 
mum price. Thus, while spared the choice 
between two distinct languages for elemen- 
tary instruction, the Koreans must give con- 
siderable attention to the development of 
their own as an adequate tool of communica- 
tion in the twentieth century! 

Though it is well for us to realize that 
such conditions exist (provided we can 
escape the natural tendency to thank God 
that we are not as they, and pass by), there 
is less for us to learn from them than from 
educational systems which share with us 
many common conditions, values, and pro- 
cedures and yet differ from ours in impor- 
tant respects of theory and practice. For 
such a comparison we are indebted to Pro- 
fessor R. Freeman Butts’s Assumptions Un- 
derlying Australian Education (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1955. $2.50). As Pro- 
fessor Butts says, “This book is the result of 
twenty-five years spent in studying Ameri- 
can education and six months in studying 
Australian education.” Nevertheless, it is 
evident that Professor Butts “got around,” 
and it is significant that his six Australian 
months, spent as a Fulbright research schol- 
ar, followed the twenty-five years. 

In the first chapter of his book Professor 
Butts sets forth his educational “frame of 
reference,” which reveals nothing very star- 
tling to those familiar with the dominant 
assumptions among American educators. 
Most of his criticisms of Australian ways are 
familiar in other contexts: for instance, their 
system is too centralized (within each state) ; 
their teachers and pupils are too strictly 
bound by syllabus and examinations and in- 
spection from “on high”; teachers’ methods 
tend to rigidity and uniformity; most 
schools give a low status to the social sci- 
ences, if they give them place at all; the 
learning of subject matter, not the training 
of judgment, is the chief educational goal; 
and Australian teachers, as a group, have 
too much of the trade-union mentality and 
are “underorganized with respect to profes- 
sional stimulation, exchange of ideas, and 
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mutual criticism.” Yet there is place for the 
blending of the best in their system and ours 
—provided we can agree on what is the 
best—as Professor Butts says very well: 


I have great regard for intellectual achieve- 
ment and scholarship. I agree with one of your 
distinguished educational leaders who told me 
that he believes in the value of continuity, that 
is, the continuing discipline of rigorous intel- 
lectual attainment against odds and despite 
difficulties. I say I agree with this, but I could 
not agree with the assumption that continuity 
is a good solely in itself. I believe that breadth 
of understanding and of insight is at least as 
valuable as continuity and that the two must go 
together. The assumption in Australian educa- 
tion seems to be that rigorous intellectual 
attainment is achieved principally in certain 
academic subjects, especially language, mathe- 
matics, and science. I believe it is just as pos- 
sible in the social sciences and in the arts and 
humanities. The assumption here seems further 
to be that rigor of intellectual attainment can 
only be achieved when it is supported by rigid 
requirements of curriculum, syllabus, teaching 
methods, and external examinations. I believe 
rather that intellectual rigor may be achieved 
and should be achieved without so much 
rigidity of formal requirements, Could the edu- 
cational goal become breadth of understanding 
and appreciation along with intellectual con- 
tinuity, general education along with specializa- 
tion, rigor without rigidity? 


In BRIEF 


BOOK useful for school administrators 
A and counselors, as well as for teachers 
in training, has been written by Professors 
Jean R. Pearman and Albert H. Burrows, of 
the Northern Michigan College of Educa- 
tion at Marquette. The book, Social Services 
in the School (Washington 8: Public Affairs 
Press, 1955. $3.75), begins with chapters on 
school social work and workers and then 
discusses, in nontechnical fashion, case work, 
other tools and techniques, juvenile delin- 
quency, problems ôf sex and alcoholism, and 
other appropriate topics. 
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The College Entrance Examination 
Board has announced that in May, 1956, it 
will offer new advanced placement tests for 
superior high-school students seeking ad- 
vanced standing or other credit upon admis- 
sion to college. The tests will be in the fol- 
lowing fields: American history, biology, 
chemistry, composition, European history, 
French, German, Latin, literature, mathe- 
matics, physics, and Spanish. Made possible 
by a grant of $50,000 from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, this program 
will be administered by the Educational 
Testing Service. Information on candidate 
registration, score-reporting, and additional 
information is available in a bulletin pub- 
lished by the Service. Address correspond- 
ence to College Board Advanced Placement 
Tests, Educational Testing Service, Box 
592, Princeton, New Jersey, or Box 27896, 
Los Angeles, California. 


In the recently published report in the 
American Council on Education Studies, 
Approaching Equality of Opportunity 1 
Higher Education (Washington: The Coun- 
cil, 1955. $1.50), the following paragraph 
seems addressed particularly to American 
high-school principals: 


The other strategic point [where efforts to 
increase the numbers completing a college 
course are most likely to give big returns] }§ 
the tenth grade, or Sophomore year of i 
school. This is the point where pupils normal y 
reach age sixteen, the legal school-leaving ag€ 
in most states. This is also the point where im- 
portant decisions are made concerning high- 
school courses of higher educational values 
such as mathematics, science, and foreign lan- 
guage. It would seem that a motivation PFO” 
gram started at the ninth grade in his 
school, supported by a scholarship progran 
would increase the number of (at present 
well-motivated and of nonmotivated able boy® 
and girls who finish high school and go on to # 
college degree. 

Roserr E. KEOHANË 
Shimer College 


— 


=. 2 ü 
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Wuo’s WHO FOR OCTOBER 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


The sews notes for this issue 
have been prepared by RoB- 
ERT E. KEOHANE, chairman 
ae of the Department of Social 
Sciences, Shimer College, Mount Carroll, 
Illinois. WILLtAM G. BRINK, professor of 
secondary education at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, reports a survey indicating a wide 
variability in secondary-school curriculum 
Practices which is, in turn, indicative of a 
ie diversity in secondary-school objec- 
Lor Henry HARAP, professor of education 
‘ane S director of the Division of Sur- 
heen Field Services at George Peabody 
suppho et T eachers, considers how the vast 
EAR o. ne and inexpensive learning ma- 
ci = lished today can best be utilized 
dennie oain. Raynmonp F. GALE, aca- 
aoe at Wayland Academy, Beaver 
of the i en and formerly a member 
nois) Hi Fai of the Highland Park (Illi- 
fsa 5 g chool, presents an evaluation of 
Ae ucla program in that school. 
ie sts snags. administrative counsel to 
Tigh ian of the Phoenix Union 
cee ols and Phoenix College System, 
school’s n Arizona, discusses | the public 
of minori suy for meeting the needs 
j rary’s A groups and delineates the school 
sponsibili unction in carrying out this re- 
Social st x Matcorm Provus, teacher of 
thoi TE at the Lincoln Senior High 
"s for nee ee 
which st i: teaching critical thinking, in 
selves i; udents are asked to imagine them- 
evaluate 7 problem situation of the past, to 
and =. the actual solution, and to explore 
uate alternative solutions. GEORGE 


G. MALLINSOSN, director of graduate studies 
at Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and JACQUELINE V. Buck, for- 
merly of the public schools, Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan, discuss the value of textbooks as 
teaching aids and report a study designed to 
discover how familiar administrators are 
with available textbooks. Paur B. Jacos- 
son, dean of the School of Education at the 
University of Oregon, and Roert R. WIEG- 
MAN, assistant professor of education, Port- 
land State Extension Center, Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, present a list 
of references on the organization and ad- 
ministration of secondary education. 


We wish to apologize for a 
printer’s mistake that ap- 
peared in the September issue 
of the School Review. An incorrect address 
was given for Emma Marie BIRKMAIER at 
the head of her article, “The Core Curricu- 
lum: A Promising Pattern for the Education 
of Adolescents.” Actually Dr. Birkmaier is 
an associate professor of education at the 
University of Minnesota. 


Corrected 
address 


Srantey E. DiMosp, profes- 
sor of education, University 
of Michigan. Jack R. CHILD- 
RESS, assistant dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University. PAuL B. 
Diepericu, research associate in Research 
Division, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey. RopERT D. ERICK- 
son, teacher in the Laboratory Schools, 


University of Chicago. 


Reviewers 
of books 


PATTERNS OF CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION IN 
LARGE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM G. BRINK 


Northweste 


HE EMERGING PATTERNS of curriculum 
= in secondary schools have 
been studied by several investigators during 
the past thirty-five years. In 1921 Stout! 
traced the development of the high-school 
curriculum in the North Central states from 
1860 to 1918. In 1929 Bradley” studied the 
programs of fifty-four secondary schools and 
indicated changes that had been made since 
1914-15. In 1931 Van Dyke? analyzed the 
programs of thirty-five high schools origi- 
nally included in Stout’s study. The most 
comprehensive survey of the programs of 
secondary schools was presented in the vari- 
ous monographs of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education in 1933, under the 
leadership of L. V. Koos and sponsored by 
the United States Office of Education.‘ 

The present investigation sought infor- 
mation concerning the patterns of curricu- 
lum organization in large secondary schools. 
Attention was focused upon the basic types 
of curriculums provided, requirements for 
graduation, provisions for exceptional stu- 
dents, and subject offerings. 


John Elbert Stout, The Development of High- 
School Curricula in the North Central States from 1860 
to 1918. Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 15. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1921. 


2 Raymond J. Bradley, “The American High- 
School Program of Studies.” Unpublished Doctor’s 
dissertation, University of Minnesota, 1929. 


3 George E. Van Dyke, “Trends in the Develop- 
ment of the High-School Offering,” School Review, 
XXXIX (November and December, 1931), 657-64, 
737-47. 


4“National Survey of Secondary Education,” 
Monographs No. 1-28. United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1932, No. 17. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1933. 
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SOURCES OF DATA 


In the spring of 1954 letters were ad- 
dressed to the principals of three hundred 
secondary schools, each having enrolments 
of more than one thousand students, re- 
questing copies of any printed or mimeo- 
graphed materials descriptive of the curricu- 
lums provided by their schools. A brief ques- 
tionnaire was included in each letter to 
solicit specific information on certain cur- 
riculum provisions. Responses were Ie- 
ceived from 252 high schools, including 20 
institutions which were visited by the writer. 
These schools represent approximately 
per cent of all secondary schools of the size 
mentioned and were distributed throughout 
all sections of the country. Only one schoo 
was included from the large cities. The ma- 
jority of the schools were of the four-year 
type. Of the eighteen reorganized schoo 5: 
ten were senior high schools and eight were 
six-year schools. The analysis here presente 
is based upon the programs provided for 
Grades IX through XII. 


BASIC TYPES OF CURRICULUM 
e ORGANIZATION 


Previous studies of the evolution of se 
ondary schools in the United States a 
revealed several patterns of curriculum GF 
ganization. In the earliest schools a sing’ 
curriculum type, in which all pupils pursue 
identical work, was common. The rap 
growth of secondary schools and the En 
creased diversity of the school population a 
interests and needs was accompanied byth 
introduction of new types of organization: 
One of these was the so-called “constants” 
and-variables plan,” in which certain su 
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Jects were prescribed for all students, while 
others were offered as electives. With the 
extension of programs to embrace new func- 
tions, a pure multiple-curriculum pattern 
Was introduced in many schools. This plan 
of organization provided two or more cur- 
riculums, each of which, when once selected, 
became fully prescribed for graduation. 

By 1930 the single type of curriculum had 
passed, and only a few schools still offered 
the pure multiple curriculum. In the present 
Study neither of these patterns was found in 
any of the 252 large high schools. These 
Schools now offer either a multiple-type pro- 
Bram (133 schools, or 52.78 per cent) or 
a constants-and-variables program (119 
maigos, or 47.22 per cent). The former 

raws upon characteristics of both the con- 
Stants-and-electives program and the pure 
multiple Curriculum. It provides two or 
aore curriculums but allows also for election 

Some of the work in fulfilment of require- 
ments for graduation. 

š Multiple-type curriculums.—The major 
in curriculums in the 133 secondary 
ne : Which have multiple-type programs 
da icated in Table 1. The stress upon 

Be preparation is shown by the fact that 


all these schools provide college-preparatory 


Curriculums. 
num nsiderable variation was found in the 
ondary, S major curriculums offered in sec- 
plang y mee which provide multiple-type 
witha ne range was from two to seven, 
even n average of five. The variability was 
fiithinc when specialized programs 
For ex Certain major types were considered. 
Cutie in many instances commercial 
Specia] ums are differentiated to provide 
to spe Programs for those pupils who wish 
ing ee in secretarial work, bookkeep- 
Seba pas and merchandising. Spe- 
Woodsh Programs in industrial arts include 
Printin °P, drafting, automobile mechanics, 
Special.’ electricity, and others. w hen such 
range Ati curriculums were considered, the 
ixteen number was increased from two to 
Š emn an average of nearly seven. _ 
Multiples the degree of flexibility in 
“type curriculums, the following 


conclusions appear warranted. First, some 
flexibility is provided through the inclusion 
of elective subjects in each curriculum. 
Their number generally increases with ad- 
vance in grade level. Second, a shift from 
one curriculum to another can be accom- 
plished in nearly all schools, but with vary- 
ing degrees of difficulty depending upon the 
requirements of the particular school and 
the nature of the change. 

In thirty-two schools such shifts can be 
made with little difficulty, necessitating 
only the approval of the principal, the par- 
ents, or both. In twenty-three schools, how- 
ever, the requirement of satisfactory com- 


TABLE 1 


MAJOR TYPES OF CURRICULUMS OF- 
FERED IN 133 SECON DARY SCHOOLS 
WHICH PROVIDE MULTIPLE CUR- 


RICULUMS 

Type of Curriculum Number Per Cent 
College-preparatory 133 100.00 
Commercial....... 112 84.21 
General... .. «« 102 76.22 
Industrial arts. 87 65.41 
Home arts... 53 39.85 
Agriculture. . 29 21.80 
Fine arts... . . 26 19.55 
Nursing.......... 7 5.34 


pletion of a curriculum is quite rigid, and 
any change approved by the school would 
probably involve additional work or a loss 
of credit. In nearly all schools a change from 
a college-preparatory curriculum to a gener- 
al curriculum can be made with little or no 
difficulty. The same applies to other curricu- 
lums also, for, as one principal stated, “The 
general curriculum is a sort of catch-all for 
those who for one reason or another wish to 
change.” A change to any curriculum other 
than the college-preparatory can be made 
easily during the first or second years of high 
school but with greater difficulty thereafter. 

Constants-and-variables curriculums.— 
Perhaps the chief characteristics of the con- 
stants-and-variables type of curriculum are 
the simplicity of organization and the ex- 
tent of flexibility provided. The programs of 
the 119 secondary schools which are organ- 
ized on this basis are quite similar. There is 
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a statement of the quantitative require- 
ments which all students must meet in order 
to graduate, followed by a listing of courses 
offered by the various departments of the 
school. Generally, courses are allocated to 
appropriate grade levels, with frequent over- 
lapping of grades in which various subjects 
may be taken. Descriptive materials ac- 
quaint students with the courses that are 
most appropriate for achieving various ob- 
jectives. For example, students are often 
given information concerning the admission 
requirements of colleges and the courses that 
should be selected if they expect to go to col- 


TABLE 2 


GENERAL-EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS IN FOUR 
SuBJECT AREAS REPORTED BY 252 
LARGE HIGH SCHOOLS 


NUMBER or SCHOOLS REQUIRING — 
Units Eng- Social 
REQUIRED lish 


Mathe- 
matics 


Studies Science 


Median num- 
ber of units 4.05 2.43 1.18 1.20 


lege. It is clear that this type of program, as 
is true of any other type, can achieve its 
greatest value to students when, and only 
when, it is accompanied by a carefully de- 
signed guidance program. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


All the secondary schools included in this 
sample use the Carnegie Unit as the basic 
measure employed in stating requirements 
for graduation. Typically, sixteen units are 
required, the range being from fourteen to 
twenty. As is indicated in Table 2, the 
amount of work required of all students in 
academic areas varies greatly in the schools 
represented. All schools require at least two 
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units of English for graduation. One hun- 
dred forty-one schools require four units of 
English; 99 schools require two units of so- 
cial studies; 168 schools require one unit of 
science; 148 schools require one unit of 
mathematics. The greatest range was found 
in the requirements in social studies, name- 
ly, from no requirement in two schools to 
five units in one school. 

The great variability among schools was 
shown more sharply when analysis of the 
frequency of specific patterns of require- 
ments disclosed 73 different combinations. 
The two most common patterns of require- 
ments, each found in 21 schools, were (1) 
four units of English, two of social studies, 
one of science, and one of mathematics; 
(2) three units of English, three of social 
studies, one of science, and one of mathe- 
matics. 

That few schools require for graduation 
any work in the areas of art and music 1S 
shown by the fact that only twelve schools 
require from one-half to one unit in music 
and only eight schools require from one-hal 
to one unit in art. Eleven schools require onè 
unit in home economics for girls and one 
unit in shop for boys. 

All schools require some training in the 
field of physical education. Most frequently 
requirements in this area are stated in terms 
of years of work. It was found that 1 
schools, or 63 per cent, require four years 0 
physical education for both boys and girls. 
Thirty-seven schools require two years 9 
physical education and thirteen schools 1°- 
quire only one year. When credit is give? for 
work in physical education, it is genera 
stated as one-fourth unit per year. 2 

Although comparable data for large high 
schools at earlier periods are not available, 
it is of interest to note that, in the survey ° 
programs of 152 high schools by the Nation- 
al Survey of Secondary Education in 193 
approximately the same amount of wor 
was required in English and science, but the 
requirements in social studies and mathe 
matics were somewhat higher. 

_ Requirements in college-preparatory our 
riculums.—Table 3 gives evidence that the 
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general-education requirements in college- 
Preparatory curriculums are somewhat high- 
er in every academic area than the all-over 
requirements for graduation. The require- 
ments in English and science are only slight- 
ly higher, but in social studies they are high- 
er by one-half unit, and in mathematics by 
more than one unit. Although study in the 
area of the foreign languages is not required 
of all students in any of the schools repre- 
sented, those who pursue college-prepara- 
tory courses are generally expected to com- 
plete at least two years of work in this field. 
Requirements in specific subjects—Al- 
though considerable latitude is evident in 
the choice of subjects to fulfil requirements 
for graduation in the various major fields of 
Secondary-school work, many high schools 
have Uesignated specific subjects which 
must be included in the programs of stu- 
dents. Aside from the requirements in Eng- 
lish, 236 high schools prescribe at least one 
year of United States history; 31 schools re- 
quire two years of this subject. Civics is pre- 
Scribed in 85 high schools, and 39 require a 
Course in problems of democracy. Forty- 
three schools require world history, and a 
Small number of schools require other social- 
Studies courses, such as economics, state his- 
‘ory, and geography. General science is pre- 
tan in 43 schools, while approximately 
is this number require biology. Only 15 
Chools require a year of algebra. 
fee Majors and minors —One of the signifi- 
ae changes in the prerequisites for gradu- 
Ən in secondary schools has been the re- 
ne of majars and minors in addition 
Sal € general requirements. A major 1s gen- 
ily interpreted as including at least three 
Units of work in a recognized field, and a 
oo as two units. Approximately a third 
seri € schools represented»in this study pre- 
ribe the fulfilment of majors and minors. 
ough there is considerable variation, 
E typical requirement is two majors (of 
Ich English may be one) and two minors. 
“arly a fourth of the schools prescribe that 
¿° Majors and minors must be in the fields 
manne sh, social studies, science, mathe- 
CS, or foreign languages, while a majori- 
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ty permit majors and minors to be complet- 
ed in any area. 

In setting up such additional require- 
ments, secondary schools have been influ- 
enced by such factors as the recommenda- 
tions of regional accrediting agencies, col- 
lege-admission requirements, and state legis- 
lation. There is, moreover, a strong feeling 
among some local school authorities that 
youth should have extensive preparation in 
the areas of general education and that their 
study should exemplify depth as well as 
breadth. 


TABLE 3 


GENERAL-EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS IN COL- 
LEGE-PREPARATORY CURRICULUMS 
(Based on 133 High Schools) 


NUMBER or SCHOOLS REQUIRING— 
For- 
eign 

Mathe- Lan- 


Units Eng- Social 1 
matics guage 


REQUIRED lis! Studies Science 


b: 
oí units 4.21 2.97 1.34 2.39 2.24 


From the evidence presented it is abun- 
dantly clear that the variations in gradua- 
tion requirements show significant differ- 
ences among secondary schools, not only as 
to objectives which they attempt to fulfil, 
but also as to the most desirable policies and 
practices for achieving objectives. Although 
there appears to be a decided trend toward 
greater emphasis upon general education, 
there are still many schools whose require- 
ments would permit students to graduate 
with but meager training in the fundamen- 
tal areas of knowledge. 


COURSES OFFERED IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


An important trend in secondary schools 
during the past several decades has been the 
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rapid expansion of courses offered in all 
areas. The present study gives evidence of 
this tendency. A total of 761 different sub- 
ject titles were listed by the 252 large high 
schools. That the increased diversity of sub- 
jects offered is not limited to the newer 
areas, such as the home arts and the practi- 
cal arts, is shown by the fact that in the 
area of English (exclusive of speech) 51 sub- 
ject titles were listed, and in social studies 81 
titles appeared. Unquestionably, an analysis 
of the content of courses would reveal con- 
siderable overlapping, if not duplication. 

Despite the multiplicity of course titles 
listed, there is a marked tendency toward 
listing a sequence of courses in an area, for 
example, Latin I, IT, III, and IV, instead of 
using specific titles, such as “Beginning 
Latin,” “Caesar,” “Cicero,” and “Vergil.” 
Such changes in course titles undoubtedly 
resulted from the trend toward fusion of 
content within subject areas, for example, 
the fusion of reading, spelling, grammar, 
composition, and literature in the language- 
arts sequence. This same tendency appears 
in nearly all areas of secondary-school work. 

The analysis of specific course titles re- 
veals that many schools are attempting to 
adapt the content of various subject areas 
to the life-needs of youth. This is shown by 
the appearance of such titles as ““Consum- 
er Education,” “Household Chemistry,” 
“Driver Education,” “Corrective Speech,” 
“Air-Age Geography,” and “Problems of 
Modern Living.” Similarly, multiple-type 
curriculums often include adaptations of 
content to vocational needs through such 
courses as business English, shop mathe- 
matics, and industrial science. 

Courses for slow learners and for the gifted. 
—Inquiry as to the incidence of special 
courses for slow learners and the gifted re- 
vealed that such provisions are made far 
more frequently for the former than for the 
latter. The respondents indicated, and the 
courses of study confirmed, that 170 schools 
provide special classes for slow learners in 
mathematics and 114 schools have remedial- 
reading classes. Less frequently mentioned 
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were courses for slow learners in science (28), 
social studies (19), and foreign languages 
(4). Of the courses provided for gifted stu- 
dents, the largest nuntber (41) were in 
English. Other courses of this nature are 
provided in mathematics (28), science (28), 
social studies (29), and foreign languages (5). 

Unified studies and core-curriculum courses. 
—The need of a closer unification and inte- 
gration of the content of the curriculum in 
the areas of general education is widely rec- 
ognized. Vigorous attacks have been made 
upon the prevailing tendency toward over- 
specialization, as well as departmentaliza- 
tion, in the high-school curriculum. Re- 
spondents were asked to list the titles of any 
newer types of courses designed to promote 
closer integration of learning experience. 

The courses listed were found to be of two 
major types. Twelve schools offer unified- 
studies courses; most frequently mentioned 
was the unification of English and his- 
tory. Ten schools provide core-curriculum 
courses. In all cases a double period is pro- 
vided for unified-studies courses, and the 
content represents a fusion of materials from 
two separate courses, related more or less 
closely to the needs and interests of stu- 
dents. Core-curriculum courses are generally 
organized on a two- or three-period basis. In 
seven schools they are offered as a two-year 
sequence, and in three schools as a four-year 
sequence. Although in all instances the only 
subjects replaced by the core-curriculu 
courses are English and social studies, CO 
tent is frequently drawn from other fields 25 
well. In the ten schools here represented the 
instructional program provided in core-cur- 
riculum courses is largely of the preplanne¢ 
type. In nearly all the schools the core pro" 
gram assumes the functions of the hom? 
room, and considerable stress is placed upo! 
meeting the needs and interests of studen!® 
and upon effective guidance. 


° For a more exhaustive study of core-curriculu™ 
courses, see Grace S. Wright, Core Curriculum Dew 
opment: Problems and Practices. United States Office 
of Education Bulletin 1952, No. 5. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1952. 
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COMMENTS 


_ This study has revealed wide variability 
In the curriculums of large secondary 
schools, Although, in general, all the schools 
Provide either a multiple or a constants-and- 
variables type of organization, the diver- 
Sencies of practices in terms of specific re- 
quirements and offerings are wide. To some 
extent this is probably to be expected, for 
Secondary schools in modern society are, and 
should be, multi-purpose institutions. Such 
factors as the diversity in capacities, inter- 
ests, and needs of youth; the attitudes of 
Parents; state legislation; college-entrance 
requirements; changes in society—these and 
many other influences have conditioned the 
character of the curriculum of each school. 
he mature of the responses made by various 
schools to such forces will inevitably occa- 
Sion differences in their programs. Although 
Variability in curriculum practices is un- 
questionably desirable, some of it appears to 
Tesult from confusion as to the purposes 
which secondary schools should serve. 
Wide variability is evident in the scope 
of the curriculums studied. Schools differ 
markedly, not only in the number of spe- 


Slalized curriculums provided, but in the 
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number of courses offered. Variability is 
likewise seen in the depth of the program 
of studies required in various schools. All 
schools specify for graduation some depth of 
study by prescribing a sequence of courses 
within certain of the basic fields of knowl- 
edge, and one-third of the schools require, 
in addition, the completion of majors and 
minors. 

The diverse patterns of common educa- 
tional requirements indicate wide differ- 
ences in the objectives of secondary schools 
and in the policies and practices considered 
essential to achieving objectives. Little evi- 
dence was found of serious effort to deter- 
mine the desirable components of a sound 
general education. Moreover, the accom- 
plishment of objectives is conceived largely 
in quantitative terms, namely, units of work 
completed. More than half the schools were 
unable to submit statements concerning the 
philosophies of their schools or of the types 
of competencies which they seek to develop 
in youth. This finding points toward one of 
the chief weaknesses in current curriculum 
practices, for questions relating to both 
scope and depth can be answered satisfac- 
torily only in the light of clearly defined 


objectives. 


THE USE OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING 
MATERIALS IN THE CLASSROOM 


HENRY HARAP 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


HIS DISCUSSION of free and inexpensive 

learning materials covers the vast num- 
ber of books, pamphlets, maps, posters, and 
exhibits currently published by organiza- 
tions for the purpose of providing public in- 
formation. Films, filmstrips, and recordings 
will not be considered in this study. 

The modern counterpart of the eight- 
eenth-century pamphleteer is the organiza- 
tion with a cause to defend or a mission to 
perform. Such agencies as the Public Af- 
fairs Committee are concerned with the ad- 
vancement of political, social, and economic 
causes. Other organizations, such as the 
American Social Hygiene Association, work 
for the improvement of health and preven- 
tion of disease. Educational agencies such as 
the National Council for the Social Studies 
are the distributors of pamphlets on topics 
of public interest. 

In recent years many publishers (for in- 

stance, Row, Peterson and Company), 
sensing the new trend, have issued several 
elaborate series of booklets on science, social 
education, and Latin America. Much of the 
enormous output of inexpensive paper- 
backed books should also be included in this 
category. 
, Perhaps the largest group of distributors 
of pamphlet series is made up of the many 
industrial, professional, and commercial or- 
ganizations or institutes, such as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. To a smaller 
degree, trade unions, such as the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, have entered this 
field of mass persuasion. Domestic govern- 
ment bureaus and commissions, like the 
Atomic Energy Commission, as well as the 
information services of foreign embassies, 
publish informative booklets, 


* 


In addition to the industrial institutes, 
large corporations and business concerns, 
such as General Motors and the American 
Optical Company, are responsible for a pro- 
lific output of series of booklets. 


Free and inexpensive learning materials are 
an integral part of purposeful learning | 
The use of free and inexpensive materials 

is not an end in itself. It is an integral part of 

a learning environment for active, lifelike, 

and creative learning. The class that em- 

phasizes textbook assignments will have 
very little need for investigation and Te 
search. On the other hand, when learning 
consists largely of problem-solving, aima 
ous requests inevitably come to the teacher 
and librarian for books, pamphlets, docu 
ments, atlases, charts, pictures, and the like. 

If the classroom atmosphere is one of e 

quiry and research, the services of the ^ 

brary are in constant demand. 

At the present time, too little resea 
goes on in the classroom or library due to L 
absence of problem-solving situations: Pu 
with the proper stimulus, the classroo™ ee 
the library can become a beehive of inves ca 
gational activity. Where the curriculum r: 
vitalized, the classroom and the library 7 
stocked with current sources of informa? 
on all phases of contemporary life. 


rch 


of 


Pamphlets supplement the limited scop? 
textbooks the 
Many teachers are not satisfied to Jet 

textbook determine the limits of what !5 

be learned. Some topics are too specific to 

included in textbooks. For instance, 1 {he 
of our classes the emergency meeting of 

Organization of American States, to stoP 
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invasion of Costa Rica by a small hostile 
army, led to a need on the part of the stu- 
dents for information concerning the nature 
and functions of the Organization. A student 
was able to find in our collection a pamphlet 
on this subject published by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. Some types of informational con- 
tent, such as the scientific facts of sex, are 
not commonly included in conventional 
textbooks. Yet we have about twenty-five 
pamphlets on sex education for high-school 
pupils in our curriculum laboratory. 
; Some topics are too new to be included in 
textbooks. Our curriculum laboratory has 
about one hundred pamphlets on a variety 
of aspects of atomic energy ranging from 
cartoons in color, in which Dagwood splits 
the atom, to profound treatises on the prop- 
erties of uranium. Fugitive materials of this 
type are particularly useful in topics af- 
fected by rapidly changing conditions and 
facts. Information about new scientific in- 
ventions, industrial products, and medical 
discoveries are available in pamphlets, re- 
Prints, and clippings long before they are in- 
Corporated in textbooks, The habit of col- 
lecting and filing frontier literature is the 
mark of the enterprising teacher who always 
Wants to keep in step with the march of 
technical and social progress. 
Ph Free and inexpensive materials are used 
bs a Surprisingly large degree in the prepara- 
on of special reports on topics such as auto- 
mation and its by-product of technological 
temployment. This is particularly true of 
Opics of recent development. The teacher’s 
Problem, here is to be familiar with-the most 
€cent editions of published materials. 


The library plays an important role in the life 
of the school y 
8 The librarian frequenily considers his re- 
rh onsibilities discharged if he gives atten- 
Š Ən to the needs of the school library. In my 
Pinion, his skill and knowledge should also 
“a Used in helping to build classroom collec- 
to =. The classroom teacher should feel free 
in ee to the librarian for help in develop- 
ue k assroom collections for specific units of 
Tk and also for recreational reading. 


For about a dozen years I have had ad- 
visory contact with a high school in which 
the large central library was supplemented 
by classroom collections containing an aver- 
age of six hundred volumes. The main cata- 
logue listed not only the books and pam- 
phlets in the central library but also the ma- 
terials in every classroom library. Fre- 
quently an eighth-grade teacher might bor- 
row a pamphlet on transportation from the 
fifth-grade collection to meet the needs of a 
slow reader, or a fifth-grade teacher might 
borrow from the eighth-grade collection to 
provide one of his fast readers with material. 
The individual teacher was responsible for 
the classroom library and the school librar- 
ian was responsible for the central library. 
The classroom library supplements, but 
does not duplicate, the school library. 


The core class is in need of an extensive class- 
room collection of materials 

The present interest in the core curricu- 
lum is stimulating teachers to develop class- 
room libraries. Several years ago, Heaps,’ in 
a study of twenty-four secondary schools 
pursuing a core curriculum, found an in- 
crease in library and classroom use of pam- 
phlets and periodicals and a more intimate 
relationship between classroom and library. 
The librarians had the status of co-operating 
teachers. There was a tendency to center the 
use of books, pamphlets, and visual aids in 
the classroom. 

In extensive visits I have found that the 
core, and, for that matter, all good teaching, 
flourished where the teachers were well- 
informed and resourceful investigators and 
where they expected their pupils to cultivate 
the same qualities. The word “research,” or- 
dinarily associated with advanced study, 
was commonly used in these classes. It 
probably was intended to discriminate be- 
tween study for reciting and reading to 
solve a problem. To carry on research, the 
pupils must have easy access to a wide va- 
riety of sources of information. Conse- 

1 Willard A. Heaps, “The Library in the Core 
Curriculum,” Curriculum Journal, XII (January, 
1941), 9-13. 
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quently most of the core classes visited had 
an extensive classroom collection of books, 
pamphlets, public documents, periodicals, 
maps, charts, and other authoritative 
sources of information. 


The teacher and student have joint responsibil- 
ity for collecting and maintaining materials 
The teacher and studentsshave the re- 

sponsibility of developing and maintaining a 

classroom collection of free and inexpensive 

materials. They have to decide whether it 
should be housed in vertical filing cabinets or 
on shelves. In the curriculum laboratory of 

George Peabody College for Teachers, we 

have found the so-called “Princeton files” 

most satisfactory because these containers 
are open at the front and the top; the pam- 
phlets are visible and, furthermore, the files 
hold pamphlets of varying heights. We have 
used the vertical file to only a limited extent 
and have come to the conclusion that the 
open shelf results in a wider use of materials. 

The individual is more likely to reach for a 

pamphlet on a shelf than to dig it out of the 

hidden recesses of a vertical file. 

The selection of subject headings is 
largely an individual matter depending upon 
the scope of the topics covered. There is also 
the problem of keeping the collection up to 
date and ordering new materials. We have 
about a dozen different lists or catalogues of 
free and inexpensive materials. Some are of 
a general nature, and some apply specifically 
to such fields as world affairs, mathematics, 
art, health, and social studies. 

The teachers and librarians should be fa- 
miliar with available lists or catalogues of 
free and inexpensive materials and should 
keep the better ones on hand for reference. 
The students should have a part in writing 
for the material, since this gives them prac- 
tical experience in communication with the 
outside world. In sending for free and inex- 
pensive materials, it is most effective to use 
school stationery. The person making the 
request should remember that the letter re- 
questing free materials or ordering inexpen- 
sive materials is a reflection of the personal- 
ity of the student or the teacher. The careful 
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person will prepare a brief, neat, and legible 
letter containing a complete and exact de- 
scription of the material needed and the spe- 
cific ways in which it will serve the writer. 

The students should have some oppor- 
tunity to evaluate, classify, and file the ma- 
terial. As the student consults the lists, he 
learns how to use an index, locate titles on 
his particular topic, use cross-references, and 
explore other related subject headings. . 

While the teacher has the final responsi- 
bility for collecting, filing, and housing free 
and inexpensive materials, many school sys- 
tems have taken the initiative in establish- 
ing a materials bureau which supplies all 
teachers with supplementary materials. 
These agencies distribute films, filmstrips, 
recordings, industrial exhibits, supplemen- 
tary books, pamphlets, and pictures. Some 
schools maintain their own central collec- 
tions of free and inexpensive materials with- 
in the central library or in a special place. 


The materials are chosen carefully according 
to criteria and needs 

The teacher must resist the temptation fe 
accept free and inexpensive materials uncrit- 
ically. He has the ultimate responsibility of 
choosing materials carefully according to his 
particular needs and his criteria. Materials 
that are obviously unsuitable can be elim 
nated at once. The remainder, however, 
have to be evaluated carefully. 

A variety of criteria have been formu- 
lated, but, for the purposes of the classroo™ 
teacher, they should be few and simple. In 
our curriculum laboratory we base our 5°- 
lection on the following four criteria: 


1. Content: Including accuracy of subject 
matter and freedom from exaggerated state 
ments. 

2. Timeliness of subject matter: It furnishes T° 
cent information and supplements informa- 
tion available in most textbooks. 

3. Unbiased subject matter: Tt is factual; it has * 
clear-cut educational purpose and is free 
from obtrusive advertising. Š 

4. Format: It is easy to read and is sight-sa ving: 


The teacher should review each publica- 
tion before it is used in order to determin® 
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its particular bias. He may decide to elimi- 
nate a biased publication. If he decides to 
use it, he may balance its view by a pam- 
phlet on the opposite side, or he may himself 
present the opposing point of view or ask a 
student to do so. 

For example, the pamphlets of the Foun- 
dation for Economic Education are frankly 
designed to warn the reader against the dan- 
ger of governmental restraints on private 
enterprise. On the other hand, the pam- 
phlets of the Joint Council on Economic 
Education, while partially supported by 
businessmen, are, broadly speaking, objec- 
live in their treatment of economic issues. 
In any event, the reader would do well to 
familiarize himself with the purpose of the 
publisher, When the goals are clearly set 
forth in the pamphlets, the point of view of 
the publication is not hard to determine. 
But when in doubt, the more determined 
and conscientious teacher will write a polite 
letter requesting a statement of the aims and 
Principles of the individual or organization 
responsible for distribution of the literature. 

Several school systems have been con- 
fronted by the problem of using pamphlets 
Which contain treatments of controversial 
'ssues and disputes. In the city of Denver 
the Complaint of a citizen against the use of 
ee of the booklets in the series of Public 

fairs Pamphlets created a heated public 
‘Spute involving many citizens and com- 
ge groups. When some of the booklets 
ee: Withdrawn, such groups as the Ameri- 
ae Civil Liberties Union protested vigor- 
Sdk y. The problém was discussed by every 

ool in Denver, and out of the discussion 
od a set of criteria for the selection of in- 

Tuctional materials which was approved 

y the Board of Education. Similar state- 
Ments of criteria have beén developed by the 
Suni: York, Philadelphia, and Minneapolis 
ona Schools. In general, the policy devel- 
= in these cities was that, in dealing with 
pin Toversial issues, all sides should be fairly 

‘ ented and the stated conclusions should 

Supported by evidence. Some reference 
ond also made to discrimination in handling 

Paganda as well as partisan, sectarian, 
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and other factional content. 

Recognizing the seriousness of the prob- 
lem that confronts all school systems, the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors several months ago published Choosing 
Free Materials for Use in the Schools a pam- 
phlet prepared to guide administrators and 
teachers in the development of policies and 
procedures for selecting and using the in- 
creasing output of free materials. Its pur- 
pose, furthermore, is to “set up safeguards 
against the schools becoming the agents of 
those who seek to warp the minds of our 
children to their own selfish ends.” In 1953 
the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development issued Using Free Mate- 
rials in the Classroom.’ Conceding that the 
distributors of free instructional materials 
are motivated by self-interest, the associa- 
tion’s editing committee maintains that the 
publications are usable in the classroom. 
The pamphlet contains suggestions for se- 
lecting, using, and processing free publica- 
tions. 

Several years ago, Warren Nelson‘ asked 
over four thousand teachers and administra- 
tors to evaluate industry’s vast output of 
printed materials. They reported that 
teachers showed genuine enthusiasm for 
good materials but that the pamphlets were 
often too difficult for effective use; that they 
were frequently biased; that they contained 
too much advertising; and that they made 
no clear distinction between facts, opinions, 
and assumptions. As indicated earlier, these 
responses imply that the content of supple- 
mentary materials should be checked by 
student and teacher for the accuracy and 
objectivity of factual content and for identi- 
fication of bias. Although not easy, checking 
can be done in a variety of ways. For ex- 
ample, the stated caloric values of foods may 


2 Choosing Free Materials for Use in the Schools. 
Washington: American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1955. 

3 Using Free Materials in the Classroom. Wash- 
ington: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1953. 

4 Education and Industry Co-operate, p. 9. New 
York: Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 1951. 
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be checked against tables in an authorita- 
tive source. 

Furthermore, the teacher should make a 
rough estimate of the reading level of each 
piece of literature. For example, our collec- 
tion of pamphlets on the United Nations in- 
cludes two hundred pieces, varying from the 
elementary-school to the college level. To 
make his particular selection, the teacher 
would have to be acquainted with the large 
output of source materials, from which he 
would select those pamphlets that are suited 
to the mental level and the reading level of 
his particular group. 


Fugitive materials are indispensable in the 
study of a local community 

When community and regional materials 
are not available, the students are almost 
wholly dependent upon a scattering of local 
fugitive leaflets published by private and 
public organizations. Several weeks ago a 
ninth-grade boy in the Peabody Demonstra- 
tion School came to our curriculum labora- 
tory for materials on our city and county. 
Although our collection was far from ade- 
quate, we were able to give him a variety of 
interesting factual and pictorial materials, 
such as historical sketches, maps, handbooks 
of government, and summaries of commu- 
nity studies, not to mention a profusion of 
promotional literature prepared by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A number of years ago, although I was a 
college professor, I taught a unit on water 
supply to a fifth grade, in which we were 
wholly dependent on free materials. We had 
no textbook and were obliged to resort to 
primary sources of information, such as sup- 
plementary books, pamphlets, letters, maps, 
blueprints, charts, diagrams, documents, 
field trips, and statements of public officials, 
The chemist at the filtration plant gave us 
several leaflets; the secretary of the engineer- 
ing society sent us-pamphlets and reprints; 
the municipal reference library furnished a 
number of newspaper clippings; the depart- 
ment of public utilities gave us maps and 
pamphlets; and the department of water sup- 
ply sent us blank water bills. Without these 
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fugitive materials the course could hardly 
have been taught. 


. 
The use of pamphlets requires training in re- 
search skills 

The use of pamphlets requires training in 
taking notes. The most common fault I have 
observed in many classrooms is the pupil’s 
tendency to copy what he has read word for 
word. He needs to learn how to choose, to 
condense, to paraphrase, and to simplify the 
material read. 

The pupils in Grade VIII in a junior high 
school which I observed were in the planning 
stage of their problem. They paused to re- 
view the skills needed in doing research. 
First, they listed the potential sources of in- 
formation, which included textbooks, pam- 
phlets, films, libraries, magazines, and paint- 
ings, as well as the local museum. Using two 
pamphlets and a science textbook, they were 
given practice in locating information in the 
index and table of contents. The pupils dis- 
cussed how to read and take notes. Later 
they were asked to make a list of sources 0 
information needed by their committees an 
to prepare notes for a committee report. On 
the other hand, my observations in Grade 
IX in the same school gave the impress!0? 
that information-gathering was casual and 
that the organization of the problem for 
purposes of research, observation, and inter- 
views had not yet been perfected. 


Pictures, posters, and exhibits are available for 

little cr no cost 

Many pictures and posters are available 
for little or no cost. These may be kept in 4 
vertical file although I have seen some class” 
rooms that use large shallow drawers. 
appropriate collection by subject headings 
can be kept in a school library for use in the 
classroom or on large bulletin boards ° £ 
screens in the hall. Some of the posters dis- 
tributed by the travel bureaus of various 
countries are beautiful in color, compositio” 
and design. ‘ 

As a phase of bringing firsthand experr 
ences into the classroom, we accumulate 
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over fifty exhibits several years ago. Most of 
these free materials showed the process of 
producing such commodities as linen, rayon, 
and silver. Today, however, few companies 
distribute these industrial exhibits. 

The most valuable of our exhibits from an 
educative point of view were those prepared 
by the students. A committee reporting on 
the buying of shoes made a visit to a local 
shoe factory and brought back a complete 
Set of the parts that go into a finished shoe. 
These were fastened to a large display 
board, each piece labeled to show its func- 
tion in the whole shoe. By wiring rubber 
bands to the board, it was possible to re- 
move any part for inspection. 

Another group working on the subject of 
glass.spent a whole afternoon at a local shop 
making an extensive collection of chipped 
oe crystal. Each piece was labeled to 

Now its cost, its quality, and where it was 
produced. 
ace pec group working on upholstery ma- 
* s made a visit to an upholstery shop 
rien rought back samples of materials used 
iba an a fery process. Each piece bore a 
aa howing the name of the material, its 
llin lon, and its quality. For instance, the 
be gS used included the following: excel- 
in very poor filling; tow, poor filling; coco 
mie. not good but better than tow; Spanish 
ine good; and hog’s hair, superior. These 
Sanat oo into a permanent exhibit 
ee Ing of a series of window envelopes 
ae ng the materials, with the quality and 

St labeled on each. 
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CONCLUSION 


o Mey T summarize the main points devel- 

Ped in this discussion. š 

ae vast output of free and inexpensive 

Wasi materials is published by a great 

cies y of organizations, educational agen- 
ae Publishers, trade institutes, govern- 
ntal agencies, and business concerns. 

he modern pamphleteer is the or- 
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ganization with a cause to defend or a mis- 
sion to perform. 

3. The use of free and inexpensive mate- 
rials is an integral part of creative, lifelike, 
and purposeful learning. 

4. Pamphlets are particularly helpful in 
supplementing the inadequate textbook 
treatment of specialized topics, in keeping 
up with rapidly changing conditions, and in 
the preparation of special reports. 

5. Both the classroom library and the 
central library play an important role in the 
life of the school. 

6. The core class, in particular, tends to 
make an extensive classroom collection of 
pamphlets, documents, maps, charts, and 
other authoritative sources of information. 

7. The teacher and student have joint re- 
sponsibility for collecting, filing, housing, 
and maintaining free and inexpensive learn- 
ing materials. 

8. The teacher should choose materials 
carefully according to his particular criteria 
and needs. 

9. The teacher should make an effort to 
familiarize himself with the author’s point of 
view and, when he detects a bias, should 
give the other side a hearing. 

10. The learners are almost completely 
dependent upon fugitive materials in the 
study of the local community and frequently 
in the investigation of a state or a region. 

11. The use of pamphlets requires train- 
ing in locating information, taking notes, 
making reports, and other research skills. 

12. Many pictures, posters, and exhibits 
are available for little or no cost, but, from 
an educative point of view, those prepared 
by the pupils themselves are most valuable. 

And finally, I hope I have not given a pic- 
ture of children grubbing away at trivial 
facts because I had constantly in mind a 
group of alert and inquiring minds in the 
thrilling search for truth and beauty; of 
future citizens living together at the highest 
pitch of excellence with their friends and 
neighbors near and far. 


THE PROGRESS OF STUDENTS AND GRADUATES OF 
A CORE CURRICULUM 


RAYMOND F. GALE 


Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


HE CURRICULUM has been the subject of 

much study and experimentation dur- 
ing the past three decades. Many curricular 
patterns have been developed as educational 
workers have tried to translate the newer 
concept of curriculum, in terms of the learn- 
ing experiences of the child, into functional 
forms for school programs. Among these pro- 
posals has been the core curriculum. Briefly, 
the “core curriculum” has been defined as 
“that part of the total school curriculum 
which endeavors to assist pupils in meeting 
the needs most common to them and to so- 
ciety without regard to any subject-matter 
classification.’ 

The core curriculum at Highland Park 
High School was established as an elective 
program in 1943. At the time of the present 
study the subject-matter fields utilized in 
the core curriculum were: Grade IX, Eng- 
lish and social science; Grade X, English 
speech and biology; Grade XI, American 
history and American literature; and Grade 
XII, English (great books). 

Current trends in evaluation have evolved 
from a newer philosophy of education and 
from the development of modern techniques 
for assessing growth. Contemporary con- 
cepts in evaluation require the formulation 
of a comprehensive range of curricular ob- 
jectives which include not only the acquisi- 
tion of academic information and skills but 
also the development of interests, attitudes, 
appreciations, critical thinking, and person- 
al and social adaptability. Today educa- 
tional objectives are expected to be defined 


1 Dictionary of Education, p. 114. Prepared under 
the auspices of Phi Delta Kappa, Carter V. Good, 
editor. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1945. 
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in terms of behaviors that can be appraised 
by selected or devised techniques to deter- 
mine the amount of the growth toward these 
goals.? Although evaluation had functioned 
as a continuous process within the core cur- 
riculum at Highland Park (Illinois) High 
School since its introduction, there was no 
organized appraisal of the total program 
until the present study. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of the study was to evaluate 
the core curriculum at the Highland Park 
High School, in terms of the values realize 
by the participating students, through an 1n- 
vestigation that utilized an experimenta 
and a longitudinal approach. The study 
sought to accomplish these objectives: (1) to 
appraise the growth of the core-curriculum 
students toward some of the stated goals o; 
the program, as measured by objective tests; 
(2) to compare the academic achieveme? 
and some aspects of the personal-social de- 
velopment of core and non-core graduates 
selected from among students who had at- 
tended the high school in the period 1943- 
53; and 43) to survey these graduates by A 
questionnaire to compare their persona. 
backgrounds, high-school experiences, att! 
tudes toward these experiences, college ox 


periences, vocational histories, and presen 
lives. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The data of the study were secured from 
three sources: objective tests given to Z 
core-curriculum students; the cumulative 
records of 239 core graduates and 239 non- 


b ” 
? J. Wayne Wrightstone, Trends in Evaluatio, 
Educational Leadership, LXX (November, 1950), 7°" 
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core graduates; and a questionnaire survey 
of 100 core graduates and 106 non-core 
graduates. i 
Equivalent forms of six standardized tests 
were administered to the 269 core-curricu- 
lum students at the beginning and at the end 
of the 1953-54 school year at the high 
school. Comparable forms of objective 
achievement tests in American history and 
in American literature, constructed locally, 
were administered to seventy-three of the 
preceding core-curriculum students in Grade 
XI at the beginning and at the end of each 
semester of the same year. The test data 
were tabulated and were analyzed statisti- 
cally, The standardized tests used in the in- 
vestigation were the Cooperative American 
History Test, Revised Series; the Coopera- 
tive Biology Test, Revised Series; the Co- 
Operative English Test, Test A: Mechanics 
of Expression; the Dimond-Pflieger Prob- 
lems of Democracy Test; the Watson- 
Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal; and the 
California Test of Personality, 1953 Revi- 
Ston, Secondary Series. 
The sources of data for a comparative 
Study of the core graduates and the non- 
Core graduates from 1947 to 1953 were 
cumulative school records and an eight-page 
questionnaire. The core graduates and the 
A graduates utilized in the study of 
chool records were selected at random, and 
R Opa were equated on the bases of sex, 
urriculum, year of graduation, and intelli- 
Bence. The sample of students used in the 
ts onnaire survey of the graduates was 
h en from the 339 core graduates and 239 
On-core graduates. Statistical analyses of 
ea items common both to the school rec- 
ae of the graduates and to the question- 
ate: revealed that the questionnaire 
Ra were representative of the original 
ier Ples. The questionnaire elicited a 53.9 
cent response. 


MAJOR FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


oe of the findings of the study are of a 
Opi ual nature; other data represent the 
ngot graduates. Seven general conclu- 
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sions, which emanated logically from the 
data of the study, are listed below: 

1. The personal backgrounds of the core 
and the non-core students have been essentially 
the same.—Sometimes there had been specu- 
lation that the personal backgrounds of 
core-curriculum students differed essentially 
from those of students enrolled in the col- 
lege-preparatory program of the conven- 
tional curriculum. These assumptions were 
not supported factually by the findings of 
the study. The equation of the original sur- 
veyed population of 239 graduates in each 
curriculum sample, selected at random from 
the graduates of 1947-53, disclosed that the 
mean intelligence quotient of each group 
was almost 115. 

A survey of the family backgrounds of the 
core and the non-core graduates who re- 
sponded to the questionnaire revealed no 
appreciable differences as related to the fol- 
lowing criteria: nationality and education of 
the parents, status of the family unit, 
father’s occupation, and number of living 
siblings. With respect to religious status, the 
two respondent groups were quite similar; 
more than one-half of the graduates were 
Protestant; almost four-tenths, Jewish; and 
about one-tenth, Roman Catholic. 

2. The participants in the core-curriculum 
program had acquired a basic knowledge of 
subject matter as well as concomitant learn- 
ings.—The objective tests administered to 
269 core-curriculum students revealed that 
statistically significant gains had been at- 
tained during the year 1953-54 in the basic 
mechanical skills of English; in the mastery 
of subject matter in the fields of biology, 
American history, and American literature; 
in the fundamental concepts and attitudes 
involved in effective citizenship; and in per- 
sonal and social adjustment. 

In commenting on values realized from 
high-school biology, the core graduates em- 
phasized the comprehension of basic con- 
cepts and processes as well as the under- 
standing and the application of the scientific 
method, the acquisition of analytical and 
study skills, the development of self, and an 
understanding of general relationships. The 
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most recurrent values received from high- 
school English courses, as judged by core 
graduates, had been an understanding of, 
and an appreciation for, literature; a knowl- 
edge of the functional uses of the English 
language; an achievement of oral and writ- 
ten communication skills; and the develop- 
ment of analytical and reading skills. In 
high-school social-science courses the core 
graduates had acquired a basic knowledge of 
pertinent subject matter as well as cultural- 
appreciational values, effective study habits, 
analytical and interpretive skills, and social 
abilities. 

Three factors mentioned frequently by 
core graduates as favorable influences of the 
high school were the development of per- 
sonality, the acquisition of constructive at- 
titudes, and the formulation of goals and 
values. Approximately eight out of every ten 
core graduates in the questionnaire sample 
stated that they had developed habits of 
logical thinking and self-discipline as a result 
of their high-school education. 

3. The core graduates had been as success- 
ful academically and socially during high 
school as had the non-core graduates —This 
conclusion evolved from the data secured by 
an examination of the cumulative school 
records at the high school. Comparative 
analyses of the two samples revealed no sig- 
nificant differences in marks achieved in 
English, biology, and social-science courses; 
scores on College Board Entrance Examina- 
tions; class ranks at the twelfth-grade level; 
and selection for membership in the Nation- 
al Honor Society. 

The findings revealed no appreciable dif- 
ferences between the core and the non-core 
graduates as related to participation in 
extra-curriculum activities and the accumu- 
lation of special honors of a social nature. 
The teachers’ appraisals of character traits 
disclosed no perceptible differences in the 
two groups on the factors of purpose, initia- 
tive, influence, responsibility, and concern 
for others. 

4. The core graduates apparently were 
better satisfied with their academic experiences 
during high school than were the non-core 
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graduates.—Asked in which curriculum they 
would enrol if they were then entering high 
school, over eight-tenths of the core gradu- 
ates indicated on the ‘questionnaire that 
they would re-enrol in the core curriculum, 
while two-tenths would choose the conven- 
tional curriculum. Approximately six-tenths 
of the non-core graduates would re-enrol in 
the regular curriculum; almost three-tenths 
would select the core program; and one- 
tenth of them did not respond. 

The findings concerning the effects of the 
high school on the questionnaire respond- 
ents revealed that, quantitatively, the core 
graduates specified more favorable influ- 
ences. The core graduates stressed the in- 
fluential qualities of their high-school experi- 
ences as related to the development of per- 
sonality, attitudes, and goals, and the ef- 
fects of academic courses, whereas the non- 
core graduates emphasized the extra-cul- 
riculum as a significant factor. When the 
graduates were given an opportunity in the 
questionnaire to make recommendations 
concerning the high-school program, many 
of the core graduates proposed the extension 
and the enrichment of the core curriculum. 
Numerous graduates of the conventiona 
curriculum recommended changes based is 
the core approach to education; other noes 
core graduates suggested that the core pro 
gram be expanded at the high school. a 

5. The core graduates had been as well P mee 
pared for college matriculation as had the non 
core graduates—This conclusion was 1D- 
ferred from the data of the questionnaire 
survey and from an examination of the © 
ficial school records of the high school. sU 
comparison of the scores achieved on t 
College Board Entrance Examinations Š 
the core and the non-core graduates me 
vealed no statistically significant difference 
at the 0.1 per cent level of confidence. 

The core graduates had been accepted 
colleges as readily as the graduates of 
regular curriculum, and they had attende =: 
colleges as frequently as the non-core me™ 
bers. Although the attendance patterns 
the two samples differed somewhat in rë a 
tion to the general types and sizes of colleg 


the 
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chosen and the geographic locations of the 
schools, apparently the desires or prefer- 
ences of the core graduates had not been re- 
stricted. Approximately nine-tenths of the 
respondents in each sample felt that their 
general college preparation had been ade- 
quate or more than adequate. About one- 
third of each curriculum sample specified in- 


adequacies in mechanics of grammar in rela- . 


tlon to Freshman English courses; the gen- 
eral patterns of deficiencies in English were 
similar for the core and the non-core groups. 
moe core graduales had achieved aca- 
the td ly and socially in college as well as had 
tens fea graduates.—This conclusion has 
ee eached in the light of significant evi- 
he a ee from the questionnaire and 
oe records. The mean grades 
tates 5 by the core and the non-core grad- 
eed uring their first semester as college 
ings at were very much alike. The find- 
Ceniki u pp te indicated no dis- 
nu z ifferences in the academic achieve- 
aia > A two samples on the criteria of 
tior ed class ranks, scholastic recogni- 
ns, and scholarships. 
dere patterns of participation by the core 
eatin non-core groups in extra-curriculum 
similar at colleges had been somewhat 
samp] a Approximately half of the core 
Ges 4 € had belonged to fraternities or sorori- 
of ee college, while almost three-fifths 
ers oie graduates had been mem- 
oti these social organizations. About 
TRET of the core and three-fifths of the 
ogniti re graduates had received special rec- 
colle ons of a social nature during their 
teh daa years, The core-sample members had 
9rary to Teceive more distinctions in hon- 
Brady Organizations, whereas the non-core 
as offs had been selected more frequently 
Cers in non-honorary groups: 

berson f core graduates have adjusted to the 
or 2 vocational, family, and community 
volved in everyday living as well as 


the non-core graduates.—This conclusion was 
inferred from the questionnaire data con- 
cerning selected aspects of the graduates’ 
present lives and vocational experiences. 
Comparative analyses of the two curricu- 
lum samples revealed that the problems, the 
leisure-time activities, and the reading hab- 
its of the core and the non-core graduates 
were quite similar. The graduates in both 
samples had tended to marry college gradu- 
ates, and they apparently were well satisfied 
with family life. 

The patterns of community life were 
somewhat similar for the core and the non- 
core groups with respect to association with 
community or service organizations, affilia- 
tion with fraternal clubs, and participation 
in civic affairs. About six-tenths of the grad- 
uates in each sample believed that their so- 
cial-science courses in high school had 
helped them adjust to community living. 

The findings revealed no significant dif- 
ferences between the two samples on the 
factors of annual incomes, job attitudes, job 
satisfactions, and work experiences. Approx- 
imately one-third of the core and almost 
one-fourth of the non-core graduates felt 
that they had received vocational guidance 
from courses taken during high school. 


SUMMARY 


The present evaluation of the core-cur- 
riculum program which has been in opera- 
tion at the Highland Park High School since 
1943 seems to indicate that, in all the as- 
pects considered, the core students and the 
core graduates compared favorably with the 
non-core students and the non-core gradu- 
ates, thus justifying current interest in this 
new curriculum concept. It is hoped that the 
study will promote further appraisals of pro- 
grams of this type so that educators may 
better assess the progress being made to- 
ward the goals of the core curriculum. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF LIBRARIES IN NEWLY 
INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 


W. A. ROBINSON 


Phoenix Union High Schools and Phoenix College System, Phoenix, Arizona 


N THE SPRING of 1954 the Phoenix Union 
I High Schools and Phoenix College Sys- 
tem Board of Education decided to use the 
prerogative given to school boards by the 
state legislature and to desegregate the high 
schools. The Phoenix College, the Phoenix 
Technical School, and the summer high 
school, all school units of the district, had 
never been segregated. The Negro popula- 
tion of the district, estimated by careful sta- 
tistical methods, is only 4 per cent of the 
total population, and the services of these 
institutions could not be duplicated for 
Negro students. 

The Carver High School plant, though a 
superior small high school in facilities and 
staff for its enrolment of 475 Negro students, 
could not be compared with the larger high- 
school plants enrolling from 2,800 to 3,800 
students. The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Survey Staff recommended that, for 
purposes of economy, the Carver plant be 
disposed of or put to other uses. Carrying 
out this recommendation meant the redis- 
tribution of the Carver students and of a 
staff of twenty teachers (all Negroes except 
one Spanish-American), a public health 
nurse, a United States Army sergeant in 
charge of the military unit, a cafeteria man- 
ager, a business manager, five janitors, a 
maid, two secretaries, and a principal within 
one year of retirement age. 


POSSIBLE CONSEQUENCES OF 
DESEGREGATION 


The motivation of a school board in de- 
segregating the schools of a community is of 
critical importance to the future status of 
Negro students in the segregated schools 
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and to the future status of Negro citizens In 
the community. If the board is surrendering 
more or less unwillingly to civic or legal 
pressure and is merely admitting Negro stu- 
dents to the “white” schools, the attitude of 
the white teachers and white students ci 
generally be expected to reflect the board f 
attitude. The moral victory over the evils o 
school segregation is far from being won: 
The moral forces of the community, the per- 
sons opposed to segregation, the Negroes 
seeking full human and citizenship status; 
on the one side, and the opposition to on 
on the other side, will merely regroup thei 
forces for further conflict. g 
If, however, the board’s purpose is to oe 
rect a social injustice against a people W a 
they believe can, if given a chance, ©° J 
tribute as much as any group to the PA 
munity’s development, the action of i ial 
board will in time result in full integrate 
of the newly accepted group into the aH a 
range of educational experiences whic? z, 
school offers its youth. Actually, in suc d- 
move the schools begin to set a moral an 
ard for the community, and the commu? Ë. 
moves toward a new conception of the vie 
public as applied to public schools, pu 
jobs, public property, public housing, ee 
public funds. With such leadership by is 
schools, it is conceivable that private ue 
hess may eventually see its obligation 
treat all its employees on the same terms- 


PLAN FOR INTEGRATION IN PHOENIX 


The Phoenix Union High Schools c- 
Phoenix College Board interpreted its a 
tion to the people of the district as igre 
tion.” The superintendent, Harold L. Ge” 


and 
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In speaking to the combined faculties of the 
school units said, “We are moving from the 
unnatural to the natural.” 

It is highly significant that the school 
board decided that at least two Carver High 
School teachers would be placed in every 
school unit in the district, including those 
high schools which enrolled no Negro stu- 
dents, and in the Phoenix College. It placed 
the former principal of Carver in the central 
administration as administrative counsel to 
the superintendent with responsibility for 
advising on matters related to integration. 
- board further decreed that all the non- 
certificated employees of Carver be placed in 
Jobs as nearly comparable as possible to the 
oe they had held at Carver. Most of the 
School units had never before had a Negro 
employee in any capacity. 
peo ees, the school board seemed to 
shui y “integration” not only that Negro 
ki nts were to have the same status as 

er students but that Negroes employed 
s s ant were to have the same em- 
district: atus as other employees of the 
ie Problem always recognized by Amer- 
wdy i schools has been the need to 
i e, to as great an extent as possible, a 
th ‘enc culture and a common experience 
achie ich children of different groups can 
aoe s mutual understanding of, and re- 
thes 41 Or, one another. There is evidence 
toas: hrough this means children will learn 
the aie properly and to accept the fact of 
ings = paid and likenesses of human be- 
piled ucators have over many years com- 
he a long list of objectives of education in 
a, rea of human relations, such as respect 

a ny and human values, respect for 
tivit 'gnity and worth of individuals, sensi- 
A Ç to social problems, the values in rich 
sopi ìncere friendships with a variety of 
gether the ability to work and play to- 

i er, and thoughtful consideration of the 
tion > and feelings of others. The applica- 
ing nd interpretation of these long-stand- 
ed +e a of education have been restrict- 

limited by the practice of school seg- 


regati 
Sation. School integration makes neces- 
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sary an expanded application and interpre- 
tation of our philosophy of education to 
keep step with our expanded idea of hu- 
manity implicit in the process of integration. 

Integration is, in fact, bringing together in 
the schools two groups of people who have 
had so little opportunity to know each other 
by association that their opinions of each 
other are based largely upon hearsay. 


INTEGRATING GROUPS WITH DIFFERENT 
SOCIAL STRUCTURES 


Few of the persons involved in the dra- 
matic “Operation School Integration” in 
Phoenix realized how completely segregation 
had divided two groups of American citizens 
into two worlds so entirely separate that 
they might almost have been in different 
nations. The Negroes have been forced to 
build a social world of their own. This sepa- 
rate social structure encompasses the 
group’s activities in religion, education, 
sports, business; in their professional asso- 
ciations; in secret orders, college fraternities 
and sororities, and exclusive national social 
clubs; in politics; in the national organiza- 
tions through which the group is making its 
fight for full citizenship status—in fact, ina 
complete, separate social world that is in 
many aspects not only national but inter- 
national. 

A few slight cracks in the structure are 
being made as Negro teachers are admitted 
to the National Education Association, as 
Negro baseball players are taken into the 
major leagues, as Negro physicians are ac- 
cepted as members of the American Medical 
Association, and as Negro nurses join in or- 
ganizations with white nurses. In the total 
picture, however, these breaches are rela- 
tively negligible, and there is no present in- 
dication that the walls of separation are col- 
lapsing. The structure is complete and en- 
compassing, and one important function of 
the Negro press is to serve as the means of 
communication within this Negro world. 

In every modern school the library is, or 
should be, the acknowledged center of learn- 
ing. Library service includes many teaching 
functions that will not operate unless the li- 
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brarians are conscious of the contribution 
the library can make. Consider, for instance, 
the new social attitudes, appreciations, and 
knowledge implied in this new mass social 
adjustment called “integration.” The 
schools will now have a new teaching re- 
sponsibility, and teachers and counselors 
will be forced to rely upon the school li- 
braries for the materials they will need. 


THE NEED FOR NEGRO LITERATURE 
IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Among the situations which the adminis- 
trative counsel observed was the fact that 
in their new schools the Negro students were 
not finding Negro newspapers and periodi- 
cals, and books of special interest to them. 
He was convinced that there were sound 
reasons for these materials to be in the li- 
braries of the integrated schools and also 
that their absence affected, in important 
ways, the education of the Negro children 
and the total process of integration. The ad- 
ministrative counsel proceeded to convince 
the superintendent that something should 
be done. The system curriculum co-ordina- 
tor and the administrative counsel were 
asked to explore, with the system librarians 
from all the units, how integration affected 
library service. 

So far as Negro children are concerned, 
there are three valid reasons why materials 
of this special kind should be given serious 
consideration by all school librarians, The 
very completeness of the separate social 
structure which racial segregation has forced 
Negro-Americans to build was a revelation 
to the librarians. Once fully aware of the 
situation, the librarians were convinced of 
the importance of Negro newspapers’ and 
magazines as almost the only source of news 
of the activities of one-tenth of the Ameri- 
can people who live within that separate 
world. Negro publications also afforded the 
only trustworthy and incisive interpretation 
of American and world events as they affect 
Negro life. As long as the two separate 
worlds exist, the Proper education of Negro 
children will be neglected unless they have 
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access to, and are encouraged to read, the 
chronicle of the daily lives of Negroes as 
only the Negro press reports and interprets 
it. Integration itself is undoubtedly a prod- 
uct, to a large extent, of the effect of the 
Negro press in uniting Negroes and their 
friends in the fight against segregation. _ 

Of equal importance in this consideration 
of school library service is the fact that In 
Phoenix, as in almost any Aterian Ca 
munity, the employment opportunities o 
Negroes are severely limited. Without sore 
means of knowing about the isolated cases © 
Negroes who break into new types of em- 
ployment, Negro young people would be so 
discouraged by the local lack of career op- 
portunities that many would see no re 
for continuing in school. Raising the- sigh 
of Negro children and giving them a igina 
hope of success in a career is one of the Er 
portant tasks of Negro schools. This tas 
must now be taken over by the teacher m 
counselors in the integrated schools. ie 
again the Negro newspapers and mai 
and numerous books make a necessary The 
tribution to the education of the group- by 
stories of the individual and group pace! 
which Negroes are winning employment mü 
portunities for themselves can be a sE ner 
lating educational challenge. On the (> its 
hand, the white press generally restric t, in 
news about Negroes in such a way tha the 
many communities, readers could eee 
idea that crime is the most extensive 
activity. z 

Non-Negroes also need to learn mat Da 
groes are a very human people, with ta ad 
hopes and dreams, human weakness% ; 
noteworthy achievements and success ma! 
numerous widely dispersed fields of ae: 
endeavor. Non-Negroes will under stu- 
much more about their Negro fellow all 
dents when they realize that even i 
achievements in the area of employme inst 
the result of desperate struggles 28 E 
handicaps and that courage, persistenc® “sg 
fighting hope were required. These 
can be learned in no more effective W2Y 
from Negro publications, 
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LIDRARY SERVICES TO OTHER 
MINORITY GROUPS 


The discussion by the school librarians of 
services that the school libraries could ren- 
der the latest minority group to come into 
the schools led.quite naturally to a re-exami- 
nation of the library services to other mi- 
nority groups in the school population. The 
Bepoitional, distribution of certain minori- 
as in the general population of the district 
S estimated to be: Spanish-American, 14 
ee 4 per cent; Jews, 4 per 
cent, ‘Th lans, 1 per cent; Orientals, 0.5 per 
ia ese figures indicate the proportional 
Presentation in the high-school enrolment. 
yi ae a librarians realized that none 
the ake, ae minority groups had ever known 
a segregation and wholesale dis- 
oe "€ which the N egro group has ex- 
aN a but all the minorities have, in 
dive 4 ess degree, felt the sting of preju- 
es the restriction of discrimination. 
Of the « ical appraisal of the social attitudes 
the sch ed would leave no doubt that 
in oa S still havetodoa much better job 
that 4h peri for all the minorities and 
ne s ibraries probably have an impor- 
Aan on in providing the materials 
for th, py teachers, students, and counselors 
sein What kinds of organizations the 
Purpos y groups had created, and for what 
af pei we did not know. It was possible 
Siento the minorities had some sort of 
strength lon which aimed to consolidate and 
prod P the group position and which 
Nse r ed materials that the schools could 
T 9 good advantage. 
af. librarians felt that, before taking any 
Ghana they should consult representatives 
appre, of the groups to learn whether they 
materi ed of placing in the school libraries 
5 Bare of special interest to the students 
Serve TE oup and what materials would best 
we fou ne schools’ purposes. In each group 
could nd people of insight and training who 
Sc ool en clearly the purposes of the 
and di Ibraries and could speak with wisdom 
Scernment of the availability and use- 
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fulness of materials. These persons attended 
several meetings as guests of the librarians. 

A young Japanese librarian, whose hus- 
band had been a publisher of Japanese 
books, had an intimate knowledge of useful 
books and pamphlets in English. The Japa- 
nese pastor of a Japanese Free Methodist 
Church serving a farm community of Japa- 
nese Christians brought copies of the Pacific 
Citizen, the publication of the Japanese- 
American Citizens League, and of Scene, 
a Japanese picture magazine. Through a 
Chinese businessman we were able to get in 
touch by mail with a Chinese librarian in a 
New York City public library, who wrote in 
complimentary terms of our plans and sup- 
plied an excellent bibliography of pertinent 
books and pamphlets. At the Phoenix Indi- 
an School, a federal institution serving sev- 
eral hundred Indian children from the 
Southwest, an Indian librarian helped us to 
realize the scarcity of suitable library mate- 
rials and the outlines of the task ahead for 
the public schools as more Indian young 
people come into them. 

Jewish children have never been barred 
from American public schools, but a Jewish 
librarian, who had catalogued the libraries 
of both the orthodox and the reformed con- 
gregations, convinced us that school librari- 
ans have seldom taken time to understand 
the social situation faced by Jews and to 
comprehend the part that school libraries 
should take in interpreting their Jewish 
neighbors to the larger community. Books 
teaching religion cannot be included in Ari- 
zona school-library collections, but we can 
place on the shelves materials that will 
acquaint others with the contributions that 
the Americans of Jewish origin have made 
and are making to American freedom, inde- 
pendence, and democracy. In an informed 
nation there is far less chance for anti-Semi- 
tism to take root. 

The representative of a Spanish-language 
radio station pointed out that, although 
Spanish-Americans had never experienced 
school segregation in Arizona beyond the 
elementary-school level, the conditions 
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which they encountered both in and out of 
school gave rise to persistent attitudes of re- 
sentment and frustration. Her feeling was 
that Spanish-American children, because 
they lack information, have been made 
ashamed of their cultural background and 
that the schools could make a great contri- 
bution by acquainting them with their own 
noble heritage. There must be books that 
the libraries could use to improve human 
relations for the Spanish-American group, 
but her own efforts to discover useful li- 
brary materials had been almost fruitless, 
since most of the books are in Spanish and 
cannot be widely read even by the Spanish- 
American pupils. She knew of the League of 
United Latin American Clubs, whose pur- 
pose is to promote the interests of the Span- 
ish-Americans in the Southwest, but she 
knew of no literature produced by any or- 
ganization that school librarians could make 
available for general library reading. 

By the conclusion of the series of three 
meetings with representatives of the minori- 
ties, the discussions had convinced all of us 
that school libraries have a duty to provide 
Source materials for promoting the schools’ 
objective of education for continuing im- 
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provement of human relations. One school 
librarian even raised a question in the final 
meeting regarding the extent to which pub- 
lic libraries are aware of the need for provid- 
ing similar materials for general community 
reading. . 

Throughout the meetings there was evi- 
dence that these well-trained school librari- 
ans, presiding over some of the best school 
libraries in the nation, had been individually 
aware of the libraries’ function in human re- 
lations, but the integration of the Negro 
children into the high-school student bodies 


had given a broader meaning to this respon- . 


sibility. Integration had also pointed up the 
urgency of the need for school librarians to 
discover and place in the schools materials 
which make possible a more adequate fulfil- 
ment of the educational task. The librarians 
are now asking how the available materials 


can be put to purposeful uses in the class- 


rooms. I am wondering if the process of = 
tegrating Negro children into the America! 

public schools may not produce a new pui 
more meaningful interpretation of Dun 
relations,” as the phrase affects all ee 
ties, and thus help to prepare America 10 

world leadership. 


— 
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TEACHING CRITICAL THINKING THROUGH HISTORY 
MALCOLM PROVUS 


Lincoln Senior High School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Awe youth must be taught to think 
critically” is the cry that we hear time 
and again. It is commonly agreed that, if the 
increasingly complicated problems of the 
ean are to be solved, young people will 
tinsa PE trained in problem-solving. Be- 
in his growing demand for critical think- 
= results from the social tensions of our 
a a oe educators believe that the social- 
w dus a should bear part of the re- 
aloh ay for the training job. How to go 
Da $ roviding this program has, however, 
C the subject of much controversy. 
aa experts seem to be in agree- 
that tas history can be used. We are told 
in the N = for history’s important place 
story o fd “school curriculum is that it is the 
Were aaa ai s problems and how they 
Rata To gather information about 
very pt ong of mankind is, however, a 
about = edn thing from thinking critically 
article į hose problems. The purpose of this 
ments S to describe one of the essential ele- 
ie nvolved in teaching critical thinking. 
ya we will give to this element is 
placement.” 
€t us at the outset define “critical think- 
k ke the ability to recognize a problem 
od ae to achieve a satisfactory solution. 
gaged ined, critical thinking has been en- 
they Bi by almost all boys and girls before 
re “or entered a classroom. The problem 
ink “Schools, then, is not to get children to 
tiie W but to get children to think 
Matter y In the classroom about the subject 
ere is A se introduced. The assumption 
Critical Pe such subject matter will direct 
I cruci Inking toward the needs of society 
la] areas. 
t en SS a child who excels at solving 
anci ems of the baseball diamond or the 
& club may sit mute and thoughtless 


ing” 


in the classroom. Yet, for the most part, the 
skilful solvers of extra-curriculum problems 
are also the skilful thinkers in the classroom. 
Why is it that the child who thinks critically 
on the ball diamond may not think critically 
about the Battle of Bunker Hill? Obviously 
the subject matter is slightly different, but 
the problems still exist when this child is 
asked to think critically about the Red 
Stockings baseball club formed in 1892. 
What is it about the classroom that, for so 
many young people, somehow kills the abil- 
ity to think critically? 

In the abstract, the difficulty may be said 
to exist because the thinking skills employed 
in “real” situations are not used when the 
student is involved in academic situations. 
A device which will permit a student to 
think about an academic situation as though 
it were a real situation is obviously a key to 
this problem. Is there such a bridge between 
that which is real and that which merely ex- 
ists in the mind? Can the mind fool itself (so 
to speak) and act as though the academic 
situation is a “real” situation? If such a 
“trick” is possible, students will be able to 
think as critically about “book” problems as 
they are able to think about problems in 
which they are personally involved. 

The child who understands history best is 
the one who experiences it as a story or 
drama in which he is personally involved. 
For such a child, what is actually only an in- 
tellectual involvement in a historical situa- 
tion takes on the appearance of a real in- 
volvement. “Transplacement” is the term 
that will be used for this: kind of involve- 
ment, and we will argue that the use of trans- 
placement on the part of all the students ina 
classroom will promote the critical appraisal 
of the subject matter of history. 

Let us not forget, however, that we are 
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concerned here with only one of the major 
steps in the process of learning to think criti- 
cally. First, children must come to react to 
the subject matter of the classroom as 
though it were the substance of a real situa- 
tion. Then, children must be given experi- 
ence in the most efficient means of dealing 
with real or pseudo-real situations. Perhaps 
the second of these steps is the more valu- 
able in terms of solving problems, but the 
first step is certainly essential if we are to 
have problems formulated as a starting 
point. 


PROCEDURES FOR USING TRANSPLACEMENT 
SITUATIONS 


The following procedures indicate how 
specific transplacement situations may be 
constructed. It is not intended that any 
rigorous order of activities is necessary here, 
but it is felt that some patterns of activity 
are more efficient than others. 

1. Presentation of subject matter by the 
leacher.—The teacher selects a block of sub- 
ject matter and gives a lecture relating the 
subjects and events of the block of subject 
matter to elements in the students’ experi- 
ence. This involves comparing similarities 
and differences between people and things in 
history with people and things in student 
experience. The actions of historical people 
must be related to similar activities of the 
student or of people in his experience. For 
instance, in a high-school classroom, Wash- 
ington’s crossing of the Delaware to win 
Trenton may be likened to a “sleeper” play 
in football. 

The teacher then relates the values of the 
student to the values implicit in the subject 
matter. This aspect is essential. For in- 
stance, Washington crossed the Delaware 
to defeat the British in part to prevent for- 
eign soldiers from being quartered in the 
homes of American families. Such a histori- 
cal aim, goal, or value decision generally 
corresponds to similar values held by stu- 
dents. 

2. Acquisition of historical facts by the stu- 
dents.—Students read material dealing with 
the facts of the block of subject matter and 
answer personal-opinion questions on the 
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factual material read. As they read, they 
should take notes on an event or action not 
understood, an event or action with which 
they disagree, those things felt to be most 
important, something in their experience 
similar to what they are reading, and those 
people who were threatened or expressed 
unusual emotion in historical situations. 

There can be no transplacement without 
facts. It will be up to the instructor to em- 
phasize and provide the personalized kind of 
factual information which will make trans- 
placement possible and desirable for the age 
group being taught. For example, the stu- 
dent’s ability to effect a transplacement into 
a battle scene will depend not on a histor! 
an’s analysis of the tactical strength: of 
armies but rather on the immediate sur 
roundings and feelings of a person or a grouP 
in the battle with which the students might 
identify themselves. Initial facts are the 
props and scenery of the transplacement sit- 
uation. The stage must be elaborately set Ë 
the student is expected to live a real ro 
against its backdrop. sn gifor 

Most important, old habits of reading: ae 
the purpose of learning categorized or a 
lated facts must be set aside. Facts we 
start from a single point of focus and P pa 
gressively broaden and give depth to a ane 
so that a Gestalt forms in the studen a 
mind. Further, the view of the situati? 
must be in the student’s terms, not 1 : 
teacher’s terms. The class discusses ie 
notes taken during their reading, clarify sts 
and exchanging ideas. The teacher then s te 
the students’ assimilatiun of those ans: 
deemed to be important to adequate tra 
placement. h phe 

3. Discovering problem situations “len 
students make lists of people’s prob tify 
found in the reading and carefully iden it 
the persons or groups that were faced wes 
the problems. They then explore the reas ing 
for the problems by asking the follow er- 
questions: (a) What was the goal of the Po) 
son or group in the historical situation? A 
Why did they want to achieve this 80° 
(c) What were local national, and 1?” 
national factors that influenced the forn” 
tion of the problem? 
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_ 4. Evaluation of the actual historical solu- 
tion of the problem.—The class expresses 
opinions on the adequateness of the solution 
(if any) to the problem described’ in the 
reading material and verbally explores al- 
ternative solutions to the problem. Individ- 
ual class members then write out or act out 
the “book” solution to the problems found 
in the reading material. 

_ Š. Exploration and evaluation of alterna- 
tive solulions.—Individual class members 
write out and act out their own alternative 
solutions to the problems. The class decides 
by vote which alternative appears best. For 
example, students could present several 
ways in which President Wilson might have 
acted when American neutrality rights were 
Violatgd before our involvement in World 
War I. The class would then try to decide 
which procedure would have kept us out of 
Wwar—provided there was class agreement 
that this was Wilson’s objective. 
ee ed class members write out or act 
ste ten a to a historical problem that 
diffe t have been suggested or undertaken by 
Taras historical figures. For example, stu- 
es S could present the way in which per- 
es other than Wilson might have handled 

neutrality problem before World War I. 
Hua or Jefferson or a German patriot, if 
Hie them could have been consulted, 
re $ t have had very different solutions to 
it Problem, In order to engage in this activ- 
«2? the student must transplace himself 
dnc. the shoes” of each of these men. The 
em ents then vote in favor of a problem sit- 
sol on, basing their judgment of alternative 
A utions on the anticipated consequences of 
< Blven action in the given historical situa- 
tion, 

z 6. Introduction of hypothetical problems 

tlo the given situation—The teacher creates 
tio YPothetical problem in the given situa- 
š ee by adding a new factor or two and then 

SKS students how they would solve the 
heels He also may then place a value 
E d by the entire class into the same prob- 

™ situation as a new goal and ask class 
Pa pibers to suggest or act out the best solu- 
lon to this problem. The class alone decides 
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on the adequacy of the responses to these 
new problem situations. 

7. Use of problem situations to develop 
generalizations—The teacher may skilfully 
arrange transplacement situations in which 
recurrent themes on the same types of data 
make possible the induction of concepts by 
the class. Group discussion can be directed 
toward finding such generalizations. 

The teacher may deliberately introduce 
into the classroom the viewpoint of the his- 
torian as that of a person who seeks to find 
generalizations about the conduct of men 
and nations. By transplacement into such a 
historian’s role, the student assumes the his- 
torian’s problem of finding generalizations. 
Further, the switching of roles and the ob- 
jectivity gained by “stepping out of char- 
acter” or out of transplacement should facil- 
itate the forming of social-science concepts. 

8. Testing for iransplacement.—For the 
purpose of testing, the teacher will find it 
convenient to construct a supplementary 
list of hypothetical problem situations based 
on historical fact. The original problem situ- 
ations, however, should come from the class 
rather than from the teacher or a textbook. 


PRINCIPLES TO DIRECT PUPILS TOWARD 
TRANSPLACEMENT 


The following principles should be em- 
ployed in order to direct the student toward 
transplacement. 

1. A clearly defined problem situation is 
almost always an essential element of a 
transplacement situation. A “problem situa- 
tion” is that kind of situation in which the 
subject is prevented from reaching some- 
thing valued. 

2. Where the thing valued in the problem 
situation has actual or potential value for 
the student, the likelihood of transplace- 
ment is increased. 

3. Itis best to use relatively simple situa- 
tions in which most of the kinds of people, 
objects, and events are already familiar to 
the student. 

4. Situations with a problem which com- 
pels solution because of an implied threat to 
a person or a group should be used. Such 
problems should be left unanswered in the 
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situation so that the student who desires a 
solution must supply it himself. The old 
story, The Lady or the Tiger, is a good ex- 
ample of this kind of learning situation. 

5. Initially it is best to use situations 
which require close duplication of patterns 
of action similar to those already experi- 
enced in reality by the students. 

6. Students should be given freedom to 
clarify and build up situations through the 
selection of facts of their own choosing. 

7. Students should be given the freedom 
to restructure situations in accordance with 
a particular value system which they may 
hold. 

8. The historical setting transplaced into 
should be more inviting than the classroom 
situation. 

9. Since different students make different 
transplacements, there is no right or wrong 
transplacement. Only the facts which make 
up the historical setting may be accurate or 
inaccurate. 

10. Further, there is no right or wrong 
answer to an imaginary problem. There is 
only opinion as to what might work and 
what might not work. It is important that 
initial problem-solving efforts of students be 
encouraged so that confidence is instilled for 
further effort. 

11. Many of the procedures described 
above seem to indicate the use of the class- 
discussion method for making decisions. It 
is important to note, however, that group 
discussion should be used only where group 
decisions are desired. Many of the suggested 
activities call for individual decisions. In 
these cases, group work must be shunned in 
order to protect students from the fast 
thinker in the group, Each transplacement 
should be unique and individualized. 

12. The teacher should set an example in 
the use of imaginary situations, Frequent 
use of the hypothetical case and the analogy 
should be practiced by the teacher and en- 
couraged in others. 

13. Role-playing in sociodramas should 
develop a student’s confidence in his ability 
to deal with the stimuli of historical con- 
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figurations. For some, identification with a 
particular person in the past will be the 
easiest way to learn to relate to configura- 
tions. 

14. In theory, a study of social roles 
found in history might be preferable to the 
usual historical chronology. For example, a 
study of such roles as those of politicians, 
soldiers, or businessmen in different periods 
of American history would permit continu- 
ity of transplacement. 


CONCLUSION 


Since all problems are related through 
time, ideally each block of subject matter 
studied would be a consequence of the ex- 
ploratory activities in the preceding bleck. 
This is in accordance with John Dewey 3 
concept of a continuum of learning. The 
limited textbook resources of the usual his- 
tory class, therefore, are restrictive. It 18 gi 
felt, however, that any serious limitation i5 
put on transplacement. Further, since trans- 
placement experiences become past aT 
ences of the students, situations may = 
planned so that the experiences of the si 
dents are gradually broadened and are © 
mulative, as Dewey suggests. aes 

Most important, transplacement beco” s 
a self-willed tool that can be used to aori 
tage in nonhistorical situations. Eventu@ i = 
when a student who has been trained in. 
use of transplacement has become fam 3 
with the facts of an academic or intellecto 
situation, he can be expected to delem a 
his pattern of values in the situation an a 
teract with it even if it isfar removed fro 
any of his past experiences. ess- 

The extent to which he will then sa de- 
fully solve the problem in a situation W? pa 
pend on his problem-solving skills. The ons 
level of problem-solving achievement Li? 
dent on the baseball diamond and the S 49% 
floor should then be present in the Te 
room. Only when positive correlation of ri 
sort actually exists can we expect the s 
resources of our youth to be directed tor J 


2 A cla 
the solution of our con temporary 50 
problems. 


AWARENESS OF ADMINISTRATORS CONCERNING 
AVAILABLE TEXTBOOKS 


GEORGE G. MALLINSON 


Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


JACQUELINE V. BUCK 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


J TEXTBOOK has probably been criti- 
bins more extensively than has any 
i al ae aid. Many articles pointing 
beds ‘pees of using textbooks may 
iow PA in educational journals. At meet- 
EA educators one nearly always hears 
a en about them. Yet, in spite of its 
one the textbook provides the basic 

content in a vast number of schools. 
ater: reason for such an anomaly is im- 
Natio aa the Forty-sixth Yearbook of the 
s a Society for the Study of Education 

S Statement: 


sate Sone, what seems likely to prove most 
provides a is to select a basic textbook that 
and Pis a good general outline of the course 
class ° primary text materials which all the 
supple nay be expected to study and then to 
Variet: ment this foundational material with a 
Period, of materials from other textbooks, 
h icals, and reference works. 
oaa desirable procedure, therefore, is not 
cae oy of the textbook” (because any text- 
e ae ikely to provide better materials than 
in thi erage teacher can improvise or assemble 
e time and with’ the facilities availzble).? 


RESEARCH ON USE AND SELECTION 
OF TEXTBOOKS _ 


ae search of the literature reveals but @ 
Ele research study, one by Stafford,’ that 


Lo 
fue Education in American Schools, p- 48- 
ne Study Yearbook of the National Society for 
tributed y of Education, Part 1. Chicago: Dis- 
w. by the University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
Suppl ayne A. Stañord, “The Textbook versus 
Sc a mental Material in Teaching Biology, 


Cho, P 
1959), pense and Mathematics, LII (December, 


, -42 


deals with the hypothesis implicit in the 
statement quoted above. Stafford compared 
the effectiveness of teaching biology in one 
class with a textbook and in a second class 
using only supplemental material. From 
supplemental materials, he built a replica of 
the textbook in use. During the first semes- 
ter one class was taught with the textbook, 
and another with the replica assembled from 
supplemental materials. During the second 
semester the procedures used with the 
classes were reversed. The gains made by 
both groups during both semesters were 
measured with the Minnesota State Board 
Examination in Biology for 1947. The differ- 
ences between the gains made by the groups 
were not statistically significant. Stafford 
concluded that the time and effort involved 
in assembling supplemental materials to re- 
place a textbook are not justified by the 
results obtained. Thus the small amount of 
evidence that is available would tend to sub- 
stantiate the judicious use of a textbook. 
Perhaps in the knowledge that textbooks 
have some value, some writers have at- 
tempted to point out ways in which optimal 
use can be made of them. In one study 
Vogel? developed a scale for use in evaluat- 
ing and selecting textbooks. This scale dealt 
with factors such as content, organization, 
accuracy, and readability. The merits of a 
book are determined by comparing the total 
number of points assigned to it on the basis 
of these various factors with the possible 


s Louis F. Vogel, “A Spot-Check Evaluation 
Scale for High School Science Textbooks,” Science 
Teacher, XVIII (March, 1951), 70-72. 
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total of one hundred. Another article,* more 
or less supplementing that of Vogel, sug- 
gested ways of using textbooks effectively 
after they are purchased. 

No one will question the aims of these 
articles, nor can one doubt that the articles 
may be of value to some teachers. However, 
a question that is related to the selection and 
use of textbooks arises: “How many teach- 
ers, when the time for selection arrives, have 
available all the related textbooks so that a 


TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY WITH WHICH 188 HIGH- 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS REMEM- 
BERED VISITS FROM PUBLISHERS’ 
REPRESENTATIVES AND KNEW REP- 
RESENTATIVES’ NAMES 


MEDIAN NUMBER op 


ADMINISTRATORS 
Knowing 
Remem- Name of 
TEXTBOOK bering Represent- 
PUBLISHERS* Visits ative 
Group A (5 companies) 133 49 
Group B (5 companies) 98 40 
Group C (5 companies) 35 21 
Group D (9 companies, 
names written in)... 4 4 


* Publishers are grouped according to frequeni 
of mention by administrators, Sey 


valid selection may be made?” In other 
words, “Do the book companies make avail- 
able to all schools, via salesmen or mailings, 
samples of their textbooks?” Obviously the 
optimal role of the textbook in the classroom 
rests to a greater or lesser extent on this 
factor. This study is concerned specifically 
with this factor. 


METHOD OF THE STUDY 
In order to obtain the needed informa- 
tion, a check list was prepared on which 


4 George Greisen Mallinson, “How To Use the 
Textbook in Science Teaching,” School Science and 
Mathematics, LIII (November, 1953), 593-600. 
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were listed the names of all the “major” 
textbook publishers. Behind each name the 
respondents were to check “Yes” or “No 
to the question, “To the best of your knowl- 
edge has the representative visited you 1n 
the past year?” They were then instructed 
to list the name of the high-school represent- 
ative if they knew it. Space was provided to 
add the names of textbook publishers not 
listed. : 

The list of persons to whom the check list 
was sent was assembled by selecting the 
name of the superintendent or principal m, 
every other high school in Classes B, C, and 
D found in the directory of the Michigan 
High School Athletic Association. Class A 
schools were eliminated because their buy- 
ing potential was believed to be sufficient 
inducement for salesmen to visit theni. AS a 
result of these efforts, 252 check lists were 
mailed, and 188 usable replies were aa 
turned. Table 1 presents a summary of th 
results. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Probably the most obvious inference to pr 
drawn from Table 1 is that some e 
publishers, for one reason or another, in 
better remembered by administrators 1°” 
are others. It is probably reasonable to ne 
gest that representatives of some textbo0 
publishers do not “get around” as muc 
others and as a result neither do their t o 
books. Some of the textbooks that do hat 
“get around” probably have merits ne 
might warrant their selection if they a 
made more available. Asa final word, the 
writers would like to postulate that even the 
availability of the best check lists and ot 
know-how for using the textbook will me 
guarantee the optimal use of textbooks Y s 
less all the related textbooks are in the ba 
of the persons responsible for selection- 


ext- 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


PAUL B. JACOBSON 
University of Oregon 


ROBERT R. WIEGMAN 
Portland State Extension Center 


Jis NUMBER of articles published in the 
aa oe secondary-school organization 
by ha te during the year covered 
those 6 ibliography precludes listing all 

of merit. The articles that are included 


are, in the opinion of the compilers, repre- 
sentative of the material published during 
the twelve-month period from July, 1954, 
through June, 1955. 


ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


a Beenere, Dovrs M. “Publie Relations 
4 n the Principal’s Office,” School Execu- 
lin z P: ice,” School Exectt 
3 LXXIV (December, 1954), 68-70. 
a te the proper location of the principal’s 
used fa he type of furniture and equipment to be 
eh ihe and the proper training for school chil- 
© are selected to help with work in the office. 


Bine Sinn Warrer H. “Trends in 
ye K igh School Reorganization,” School 
e, XXXVI (February, 1954), 17-18. 
ns ao that the rapid growth in the reorganiza- 
that Pile schools has come since 1946, so 
of the 8 per cent of all public high schools 
regular four-year type remained by 1952. 


oY McComm, Sruarr. “Why Pasadena 
(N ae the 6-4-4 Plan,” Wation’s Schools, LIV 
Ota ber, 1954), 60-61. 
rly that the impetus that caused the change 
techni e 6-4-4 plan to the 6-3-3-2 plan was of a 
ical rather than an educational nature. 


ua . MERRILL, E. C., Jr. “The CPEA in the 
School Looks at Administrator Preparation,” 
gg.” Executive, LXXIV (October, 1954), 77- 


dae description of some of the work that has been 

in Edu er the auspices of the Cooperative Program 

Peab ae nopal Administration Center at George 
ody College for Teacsiers- 


Juntor Hicu SCHOOL 


616. Bosstnc, Netson L. “A Junior High 
School Designed for Tomorrow,” Clearing 
House, XXIX (September, 1954), 3-7. 

Contends that the junior high school system is 
obsolete and suggests improvements that are neces- 
sary to bring present junior high schools up to date. 


617. Essex, MARTIN W., and SPAYDE, PAUL 
E. “Junior High School Is Here To Stay,” Na- 
tion s Schools, LIV (August, 1954), 31-34. 

Reports the findings of a study involving current 
practices in forty cities with a junior high school 
form of organization. 


618. Hoop, ADELINE. “A Junior-High Divi- 
sion in the Elementary Schools,” Clearing 
House, XXIX (April, 1955), 462-65. 

Describes the junior high school programs in 
operation in several elementary schools which are 
organized with semi-self-contained seventh- and 
eighth-grade classrooms. 


619. Koos, LEONARD V. Junior High School 
Trends. New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. Pp. 
xii+172. 

Surveys the junior high school movement and 
describes the growth of, and changes in, such insti- 


tutions since the earliest units were established. 


620. RELLER, THEODORE L. “The Charac- 
teristics of a Desirable Intermediate Unit,” 
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American School Board Journal, CXXIX (Au- 
gust, 1954), 29-31. 

Indicates the place of the intermediate unit in 
county school organization. 


621. SUNDERLAND, ALBERT, and DRAKE, 
LELAND N. “The Junior High School, Yesterday 
and Today,” Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, XXXIX (Feb- 
ruary, 1955), 63-80. 


Compares early statements of the purposes, 
functions, and curriculums of the junior high school 
with current statements. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


622. HENDERSON, Arco D. “Broadened 
Concept of Function and Scope of Junior Col- 
leges,” Junior College Journal, XXV (April, 
1955), 479-81. 


Identifies some of the trends in the curriculums 
of today’s community colleges. 


623. HENDERSON, LEON H. “Acceptance of 
Community College Concept,” Junior College 
Journal, XXV (April, 1955), 471-73. 


Claims that the community-college concept is 
now apparently being accepted and implemented 
and that more carefully conceived programs are 


being developed because of a deeper sensitivity to 
social forces. 


624, SALWAK, STANLEY F. “Reasons for Es- 
tablishing Public Junior Colleges,” Higher Edu- 
cation, XI (April, 1955), 114-16. 

Presents a digest of the conditions responsible 


for the establishment of public junior colleges 
during the years 1940-52, 


ARTICULATION 


625. Jones, EDWARD S., and ORTNER, 
Gror K. “Articulation of High School and 


College,” Review of Educational Research, XXIV 
(October, 1954), 322-30, 


Reports recent research findings in the areas of 
current admission practices, prediction studies, cur- 


riculum overlap, provisions for the atypical student, 
and readiness for college. 


. 626. Juckerr, Ewin A. “A Pleasant Bridge 
in the Hyde Park Schools,” Clearing House, 
XXIX (October, 1954), 81-83. 


Describes a program which has been successful 


in making easier the pupil’s transfer from elementary 
school to high school. 
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RURAL EDUCATION 


627. Dawson, Howarp A. “The Rural 
Child and His Schools,” NEA Journal, XLIII 
(October, 1954), 426-27. 

Discusses some of the educational rights of rural 
children and identifies the problems which prevent 
a full realization of those rights. 


628. Fenton, Josepn. “High School Educa- 
tion for Exceptional Children in Rural Bras 
Bulletin of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, XX XIN (January, 1955), 
140-49. 

Identifies nine persistent problems which plague 
the rural-school administrator in extending ar 
cational services to the exceptional youth in 11 


community and suggests possible methods of solving 
them. 


629. Moonz, Horus A., Jr. “Next Decade 
in Rural Education,” Wation’s Schools, L 
(November, 1954), 98-102, 126-34. Ss 

Reports the high lights of the national Confer 
ence on Rural Education. á 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


630. MILLER, WILLIAM L., and ye 
FRANKLIN C. “A General High School pene 
izes To Meet Career Needs of Youth,” É 160- 
tional Leadership, XII (December, 1954), 

66. 


v0 
z š ers tw 
Describes a “career program” which off 


i R duca- 
possible goals: graduation or earlier terminal € 
tion. 
‘ Jousè 
631. Norcross, E. Brancus. “A H 


sacher: 
with Holding Power,” National Parcnt-Teach 2 


XLIX (March, 1955), 26-28. se in 

Describes a program for a vocational pay: 
high school which was developed to decrea 
number of drop-outs. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


632. KEMPFER, Homer. “Financing arib 
Education,” American School Board Jo 
CXXIX (December, 1954), 19-20. 

Reports the findings of an extensive s 
cerning patterns of support for public s¢ 
grams in adult education. 


Adult 


tudy con” 
hool pr? 


ult 

633. LASALLE, Loy B. “Public-School ne 
Education,” NEA Journal, XLIV (Febr 

1955), 85. 


: in a 
Discusses some of the current trends in 
education programs. 


dult- 


1955) 


634. THATCHER, Joun H. “The Public 
aoe Adult Education and Community 
Toups,” Adult Education, V (Spring, 1955 
ee, (Spring, ), 

Points out various ways in which the public 


ea can serve community groups and be served by 
em. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


635. Fosxerr, Joun M. “New Facts about 
Lay Participation,” School Executive, LIV (Au- 
gust, 1954), 63-66. 

i Reports the findings of a study which attempted 
9 identify some of the factors associated with high 
and low activity in community participation. 


' 636. GopwIN, WENDELL. “Public Attend- 
nce at Board Meetings,” American School 


D 
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Board Journal, LXXX (February, 1955), 34-35. 


Discusses seven steps taken by the Topeka Board 
of Education to make its guests feel welcome. 


637. GOLDHAMMER, KeErrH. “The School 
Board and Administration in the American 
Perspective of Government,” American School 
Board Journal, CXXIX (November, 1954), 
29-31; (December, 1954), 29-30. 

A concise analytical description of the school- 
board members of Twin Forks, explaining why they 
reacted to particular suggestions the way they did. 


638. SAVITT, ROBERT F. “The Challenge of 
Citizen Participation,” Journal of Education, 
CXXXVII (January, 1955), 16-17, 30. 

Calls attention to the contributions that citizen 
advisory committees have made to education. 


> ADMINISTRATION 


Democ RATIC ADMINISTRATION 


689. BRANDES, Lours Grant. “Providing 
Giat olicy Making in a School through Demo- 
ìc Group Participation,” American School 


bead Journal, CXXIX (November, 1954), 


for 


Suggests some of the limitations within which a 


sch i y A 
ool policy-making group must function. 


ai Grover, E. C. “Teachers Help To 

ose a Principal,” School Executive, LXXIII 
Ugust, 1954), 51. 

a nesetibes the procedures followed by a teacher- 

tive ea qea Committee inevaluating theirprospec- 


ss Merregy, Ernest O. “Collectivism Is 
cemb emocracy,” Wation’s Schools, LIV (De- 

er, 1954), 35-37. 
mia ends that it is the responsibility of the ad- 
ed aa Or to see that creative capacities are liber- 
legen, to make sure democratic processes do not 
nateg pees into an oppressive collectivism domi- 
by either the teachers or the public or both. 


z 42. WEpEn, Crarence A. Personnel Prob- 

> of School Administrators. New York: 
taw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. x+378. 
*Scusses th isi t of current 

ed ; e problems arising ou 

“cational Practice and suggests new approaches 

ese problems, 


lem 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES 


643, Patrick, Roperr B. “Practice Lags 


behi | 
hinq Theory in Financing Cocurricular Ac- 
, 


tivities,” School Activities, XXVI (January, 
1955), 153-55. 

Outlines a proposal for developing an educa- 
tionally acceptable financial program for cocurricu- 
lar activities. 


DISCIPLINE 


644. IsacksEN, R. O. “Discipline by Com- 
mittee: A Spreading Plan in St. Paul,” Clearing 
House, XXIX (March, 1955), 387-91. 

Describes the activities of an advisory com- 
mittee in working with serious discipline cases of 
high-school pupils. 


645. KELLER, Irvin A. “A Disciplinary Pol- 
icy as an Effective Aid in Secondary Classroom 
Administration,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXVIII (October, 1954), 65-69. 

Emphasizes the value of formulating a discipli- 
nary policy that is understood by students, faculty, 
parents, and the administration. 


Srx-Year Hicu SCHOOL 


646. Bonar, CARL F., and Hutson, P. W. 
“Recognition of the Variation of Maturity of 
Pupils in Six-Year High Schools,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVUI (October, 1954), 108-16. 

Reports the findings of an extensive investiga- 
tion, involving 371 schools, which attempted to find 
out how variation in maturity was being recognized. 


647. “What Promising Improvements Are 
Being Made in Organizing and Administering 
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the Six-Year School?” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXIX (April, 1955), 258-61. 

Summarizes two presentations emphasizing im- 
provements which are being incorporated in the pro- 
grams of six-year secondary schools. 


PUPIL PERSONNEL 


648. ALLEN, AMY A.; RETHERFORD, GWEN; 
VOELKER, PauL H.; VAN METER, Ruby F.; 
WICKLIFFE, Letty M.; and Pascu, DOROTHY 
F. “Secondary Education for Mentally Re- 
tarded Pupils,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, XXXIX 
(January, 1955), 25-58. 

Gives in complete detail the teaching methods, 
teaching materials, type of teachers, and curricu- 
lum that are needed at the secondary-school level to 
help the mentally handicapped student. Reports 
from the field, with descriptions of programs in 
operation and the trends toward the establishments 
of secondary-school programs, are also discussed. 


649. Gowan, May S.; SCHUBERT, DELWYN 
G.; VREDEVOE, L. E.; Lazarus, ARNOLD L.; 
Brown, VIRGINIA C.; APPLEBY, Max M.; 
MERRILL, Foster C.; Cuavoor, S.; MARSH, 
Drayton E.; REED, HAROLD; EALES, JOHN; 
WILSON, CLAUDE; and Gross, R. D. “Sym- 
posium on Current Theory and Practice in the 
Grouping of Pupils in Secondary Schools,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXX (January, 1955), 22-59. 

The authors of the various articles worked 
independently in preparing their different view- 
points on the grouping of pupils. The articles present 
the opinions of those in administration, classroom 
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teaching, teacher-training institutions, and the 
home. 


650. Hovr, KENNETH B. “How Well Can 
Classroom Teachers Kuow Their Pupils? 
School Review, LXIII (April, 1955), 228-35. 

Describes a pupil-data blank which has been de- 
vised to obtain vital information about pupil char- 
acteristics. 


651. Krister, Froyp H. “Experience In 
Guidance,” Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, XXXVI (De 
cember, 1954), 22-27. 

Discusses fundamentals which are essential 
complete guidance program. 


toa 


652. SrrIPLING, Robert O. “How about 
Physical Facilities—Are We Selling Studer 
Personnel Services Short on Space?” Persoune 
and Guidance Journal, XXXIII (November, 
1954), 170-71. 

Poses thirteen questions concerning 


facilities necessary for an adequate personne 
gram. 


physical 
1 pron 


653. Wirty, PauL A., and BLOOM, sae 
W. “Secondary Education of the Superior =a 
School Student,” Bulletin of the Wali as 
Association of Secondary-School Princip 
XXXIX (January, 1955), 15-24. edu- 

A well-written article indicating that the upo 
cators of the past have placed too little stress tion 
the education of the gifted child. Modern ec schol- 
needs to offer accelerated courses, federal aid urses; 
arships, greater variety of higher-education oe the 
and special training which offers a challenge 
superior child. 


5 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


THE CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION Project, When 
Men Are Free: Premises of American Liberty. 
Boston 7: Published for Teachers College, 
Columbia University, by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1955, Pp. 168. $2.84. 


ol Stalin, Mao Tze-tung, and even 
thinke aba, have compelled our generation to 
Sales out the proper relations of man and 
Public ate Not since the founding of the Re- 
a. here been as much soul-searching, 
as we have rely riting on political philosophy 

The Cit; In recent years. — 
ers Colle itizenship Education Project at Teach- 
ith mee was born in this period of rethinking. 
Project isdom, the leaders attempted to base the 
list of Fast sound philosophical foundations. A 
ined principles that have long guided the 
of the De People was prepared from an analysis 
tution u laration of Independence, the Consti- 
nificant | e Supreme Court decisions, and sig- 
tation legislation. This list, with its documen- 
cation D, as published by the Citizenship Edu- 
ican L ieee as a pamphlet, Premises of Amer- 
were ta and the premises identified there 
Teviey Ported into the volume under 
ore Men Are Free is an attractive book for 
ises, The schools describing each of the prem- 
been o € nearly one hundred premises have 
Tee fone under four main parts: “The 
“The = ividual,” “The Free Government,” 
nder ree Economy,” and “The Free World.” 
Saua a part, sections have been developed 
materia] Ppropriate premises. For example, the 
Sections on a The Free Government” contains 
inal: Ch: Basic Political Beliefs,” “Constitu- 
ight T. hecks on Government Power,” “The 
cal R, 9 Influence Government,” and ‘‘Politi- 
to aften sibilities,” Each section, in from five 
material, Pages of simply written descriptive 
emise tells the story of the appropriate 

Ses, 

bo this is a book designed for pupil use at 
on and senior high school levels, teach- 
Questio Perhaps want answers to at least two 
Should ns: (1) Are these ihe basic premises that 
be taught American youth? (2) Will pu- 


pils profit from using the book? My answer to 
each question would be in the affirmative—with 
qualifications. 

The premises as discussed are certainly veri- 
fiable from our past history. They represent the 
best collection of fundamental political and eco- 
nomic ideas that is available to the classroom 
teacher. But they are primarily a collection. 
There are few lights and shadows. There is little 
attempt to give emphasis. One premise is con- 
sidered to be as valuable as the next. If, for ex- 
ample, one tries to apply the premises to such 
fundamental issues as minority rights versus 
majority rule, or individual liberty versus gener- 
al welfare, or public ownership versus private 
ownership, which premises apply? Or if one at- 
tempts to classify these premises in terms of the 
purposes of American government, as stated in 
the Preamble to the Constitution, how many of 
the premises are truly fundamental? While the 
premises are pertinent to the times, the teacher 
will need to help pupils generalize from the pres- 
entation if the book is to have the values that 
are possible through its use. 

The book is well written. The style is simple 
and captivating. The illustrations are excellent. 
Most pupils will enjoy reading the material. The 
Preface states: 


The volume may be read from beginning to end, 
its contents discussed section by section, or Premise 
by Premise. It may be used as a reference book for 
information about a particular Premise or group of 


Premises [p. 5]. 


The latter course seems most useful. The 
premises themselves are so numerous and de- 
tailed that study of the book from “beginning 
to end” may prove unduly burdensome to some 
pupils and thus the worthy purposes of the book 
be defeated. Fortunately the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project has made great contributions in 
the area of civic action. True to this experience, 
each section ends with some “Things To Talk 
about, and Do.” The greatest usefulness of the 
book will result from doing some of these things. 


STANLEY E. DIMOND 
University of Michigan 
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TruMAN M. PIERCE, EDWARD C. MERRILL, 
Jr., Crate Witson, and Ratpu B. Km- 
BROUGH, Community Leadership for Public 
Education. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955. Pp. viii+-312. $4.50. 


Community Leadership for Public Education 
is an outgrowth of the activities of the Southern 
States Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration. The basic principles underly- 
ing the interaction among groups and individu- 
als, which is involved in all decisions affecting 
community life, are vividly presented through 
illustrations and aptly stated and succinct 
conclusions, This material has come, undoubt- 
edly, from the extensive research carried on 
by the Southern States Center of CPEA. 

Illustrative case studies are used profusely 
throughout the book. Virtually each new prem- 
ise is carefully developed through the use of 
a different referral point rather than through a 
continuous study of a given community or 
region. This use of widely divergent communi- 
ties and personalities may make it easier for the 
reader to relate some specific portion of the 
material to his own situation. However, the 
amount and diversity of these data may make 
it difficult to correlate the appropriate illustra- 
tion with the new material when used for other 
conclusions. 

The “power structure” of every community 
is definitely emphasized. One becomes more 
conscious of the factors behind decisions in all 
communities as this point is developed. The 
reader will begin immediately to identify 
characteristics of communities in which he has 
lived or with which he is familiar, He will 
recognize also the prototypes characterized in 
the material as persons with whom he has 
associated many times. This sociological study 
clearly identifies all types of groups, indi- 
viduals, traditions, and the like, affecting de- 
cisions by citizens in various communities— 
the patriarch, the politician, the stand-patter, 
the aggressive newcomer, the behind-the-scenes 
group, and many others. 

The treatment of the postwar trend of com- 
munity involvement in school activities is 
carried through to a logical conclusion. The 
early part of the book is devoted primarily to 
a discussion of the characteristics of community 
decision-making on all types of subjects. The 
discussion leads easily into the relations of 
civic activities to decisions regarding schools 
and to the understandings and operational 
techniques which are needed by active school 
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administrators. Determination of goals and 
activities followed by a community in making 
decisions, the improvement of decision-making; 
and the importance of tle nonhuman elements 
(tradition, precedent, physical characteristics, 
etc.), as well as the human elements in the 
determination of policy, are all facets of com- 
munity activity and school administration 
which are more recognized today than at any 
other time in our history. Co-operative action 
for promoting the welfare of total communities 
as well as individuals within them appears to 
be one of the major tenets of the book. 
Leadership seems to be identified as 48° 
gressive, directive, and sometimes manipula- 
tive. The individual who reads the book in & 
cursory way may overemphasize the value © 
these characteristics or mechanics of leadership: 
He may assume that the school administrator 


: : es 
must continually be an “idea” man whc push 
r chan- 


Sees qaa e 
nels. Such a conclusion will miss the more subtle 


implications of the importance of “proces 
the sociology of the community, human 
tionships, and so on. t 

The relationships between school and tomi 
munity and the need for the administrator ,, 
have a value system or a “set of guide vate 
are summarized clearly by the following q 
tation: 


a- 
The public schools reflect a community bi at 
tional policy, much of which is a direct proo™ an 
the local setting. But attitudes, understandings i 
aspirations with respect to education do ate the 
apart from the policies and beliefs that unger ctors 
total behavior of the community. One of the ome 
that spells out the quality of positive action h many 
munity improvement is the extent to w 10 Now 
Íorces may function as a harmonious whole. unity 
that the place of schools as an agent for comad ad- 
improvement is generally accepted, the sC e dif- 
ministrator finds himself faced with new an tting 
cult functions. Guides to his behavior in this ° 
are important [p. 225]. 


Individuals looking for a book d 
tirely to the mechanics of school adm: m 
will not find it in this volume, but the book PL, 
be much more valuable for many cas de- 
cause of its broader approach in trying * gm- 
velop an understanding of individua them 
munities and the citizens who compos? © ity 
Illustrative problems of school and comm ct 
are given throughout the text, although tio? 
attention to problems of school administt the 
is given in only one or two chapters 1 ap“ 
book. This publication could be studie 


evoted pel 
inistrat10 


1955] 


ropri Sw : TE š 
poe by a variety of individuals: active 
epee those preparing for adminis- 

lon, sociologists, political scientists, or lay 
§toups. s: 


Jack R. CHILDRESS 


Northwestern University 


* 


D y 
a V. Sarn, Communication, the Miracle of 
ei Living. Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
ee New York: Macmillan Co., 1955. 
P. x+106. $2.50. 


i TR one expect from the Kappa Delta 
on the E: g the director of the Commission 
Counci) Ph ish Curriculum of the National 
mission, w} Teachers of English? The Com- 

aS two hs a has been at work since 1945, 
Process De na in print? and three more in 

ational jm V. Smith, a past president of the 
vestigation ouncil, has directed previous in- 

Ouncil a has been a key figure in the 
Tespected T a long period of time, and is both 
evels of the ie by English teachers at all 
€cture, the e educational system. From her 
Not an pa one would expect not surprises; 
standpoint ar. on the curriculum from the 

Ought of a particular theory or school of 
or Msc one would get from Charles Fries 
Crotchet: mer Adler; not an individual or 
acaues Boo of view, as one might get from 
Possibilities we but a balanced view of the 

resent == of English-teaching within our 
a nati Sources and limitations. The director 
Ticulum oa commission on the English cur- 
Seathead peat afford the luxury of a dramatic 
Sensus of Position, She must represent the con- 

Re can Well-inforrued opinion in her field. 
ture in Not expect, therefore, to read her lec- 

a fever of intellectual excitement and to 


1 
tionay GO mission on the English Curriculum, Na- 
Langyg nll of Teachers of English, The English 
ge Arts and Language Arts for Today's Chil- 


dren 
York NCTE Curriculum Series, Vol. I and II. New 
~ 1952 and 


1954, Ppleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 


2 
Dora V. Smi T 
Ong, - Smith, Evaluating Instruction in Sec- 
New y School English. A Report of a Division of the 
Cost dons Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
lish ublic Education in New York State. Eng- 
ot Teacher Ph No. 11. Chicago: National Council 
Chers of English, 1941. Pp. xx+274. 
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come away either converted or angry. One 
expects to find in it the gist of what the better 
elements of the profession are now prepared to 
accept. 

The lecture is divided into four parts. The 
first indicates that the arts of communication 
are taken more seriously today than by previ- 
ous generations of English teachers. They are 
regarded not as polite accomplishments but as 
necessities of everyday life. Attention centers 
not on the glories of literary masterpieces and 
the felicities of prose style but on the very poor 
jobs of interpretation and expression that most 
of us do most of the time. 

The second part extends this idea to demo- 
cratic processes, again at the humble levels of 
learning to listen to what other people say, 
understanding groups that differ from our 
own, and reacting critically to what is written 
in newspapers. 

The third part, the heart of the lecture, deals 
with the enrichment of life by the halo of asso- 
ciations with the objects and events of everyday 
e that can be picked up from reading. 
also find that people in other countries 
nes have shared these same 
experiences and have reacted imaginatively 
to them. This section of the lecture is particu- 
larly rich in examples of readings that can be 
used for these purposes. 

The fourth part deals with the English pro- 
gram as an avenue or obstacle to communica- 
tion. The grouping of readings around themes 
that interest young readers is preferred toa 
prescribed list of classics and to histories of 
English and American literature. College re- 
quirements are no longer an obstacle to any 
sort of approach to literature that enables 
pupils to read better. Writing is discussed as a 
problem in the effective expression of thought. 
The mass media of communication present both 
new opportunities and new problems. 

The value of the lecture lies not in its origi- 
but in its authoritative presentation of 
the position of enlightened English teachers 
today. If one does not have the time or inter- 
est to read the five volumes of the Commission 
on the English Curriculum, this brief lecture 
represents pretty well the central direction of 


their thinking. 


experienc 


One may L 
and in other tim 


nality 


PAuL B. DIEDERICH 


Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Bart Lett H. HAYES, JR., The Naked Truth and 
Personal Vision: A Discussion about the 
Length of the Artistic Road. Andover, Massa- 
chusetts: Addison Gallery of American Art, 
Phillips Academy, 1955. Pp. 112. $3.75. 


Experiments in two- and three-dimensional 
work by students in Grades XI and XII at 
Phillips Academy are used in this volume as the 
basis for a better understanding of the nature 
of creative thinking and the processes existent 
in contemporary art. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is stated by the author in a letter to the 
editor as follows: “The emphasis is on a broad 
understanding for the general student rather 
than specific training for the talented one, al- 
though the latter is by no means neglected.” 

Basic problems related to modern painting 
and sculpture are studied by the students. Be- 
ginning experiments are related to the various 
ways in which the same objects may be ren- 
dered. The angle of observation is varied; ar- 
rangement and selection of objects becomes a 
new visual experience. Special emphasis is 
placed on form, color, texture, and line. Over 
all, the unique way in which each individual 
sees his world is emphasized. The author points 
out that “the problem of how to make ideas 
visible is second only to the artist’s problem of 
what ideas he personally wishes to treat” (p. 17). 

Within these experiments the accent is al- 
ways on artistic truth and on honesty of expres- 
sion. When techniques become mastered and 
directness of vision and expression become a 
part of the student, then a personal style begins 
to emerge. The student is beginning to commu- 
nicate to self and others. His vision is marked by 
a direct, honest, yet selective way of seeing, feel- 
ing, and interpreting. 

It should be noted here that many of the stu- 
dent experiments tend to parallel the problems 
which have become the driving forces in the 
lives of many of our contemporary and modern 
artists. Much has been written concerning the 
many facets of modern painting and sculpture, 
but few authors have attempted an exploration 
into the creative process as experienced by the 
painters and sculptors. However, notable ex- 
periments in this direction have been made at 
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Black Mountain College (North Carolina), at 
Pratt Institute (New York), at Mills College 


` (California), at Harvard University, and at the 


Institute of Design (Chicago), as well as at 
Phillips Academy 

For those whose usual response to modern 
art begins with “What is it?” this volume clari- 
fies the difference between outward seeing, with 
its strong leaning toward identification, and ang 
ward seeing and feeling. The necessary vision 
for approaching modern art is explained and 
clarified. 

Examples of modern painting and sculpture 
by the students are included among the aa i 
ous plates of paintings and sculptures by mot- 
ern artists from the Addison Gallery exhibit. 
The 106 reproductions (18 in color) oa 
works by such leaders in the field as Gabo, 
bers, Calder, Bayer, Pollock, Hartley, Ne 
Stamos. The emphasis in the selection end ate 
scription of the plates, according to the bo 
jacket, was on looking as much as on resting 
Though each picture is described by words, €® 
passage is illustrated by the picture. 5 

This volume is small, compact, and e 
graphically alive. The illustrations are wë ive 
lected. One wishes that a more comprehen 
treatment had been made of the actual stu in 
experiments. Teachers secking new ways reas 
these relatively unknown and uncharted Ke 
may have to experiment or avoid Ce eit 
material after inferring the nature of the 
described. is 

The author knows his material ee 
volume is valuable, not as a textbook, a Jike. 
reference manual for teacher and student a 

The author summarizes regarding trut 
vision as follows: | bias 

An artistic truth is an intentional person® ing 
towards a fact. The more people tend to see ristic it 
alike, the less personal and, therefore, less cee ual- 
is, because the more measurable and less nar iefly 
ly distinctive it becomes. Thus, the arts BG with 
Concerned with the way people see different» 40], 
a personal, rather than impersonal, vision IP: 


oN 

: Roperr D. ERICEÎ 
Laboratory Schools 

University of Chica go 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND BRACTICE 


BAKER, MELVIN C. Foundations of John Dewey’s 
Educational Theory. New York 27: King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University, 1955. 
Pp. x+214. $3.50. 

Barpwin, ALFRED L. Behavior and Develop- 
ment in Childhood. New York 19: Dryden 
Press, 1955. Pp. xviii+620. $6.25. 

BEATLEY, BANCROFT. Another Look at Women’s 
Eo alin and Other Essays and Addresses. 

ston 15: Si xi 
8. 300 Simmons College, 1955. Pp. xiv+ 

Brooxover, Wixzvr B., in collaboration with 
ORDEN C. Sucker and JoHN FRED THADEN. 
ri Sociology of Education. New York 3: 
"ee Book Co., 1955. Pp. xii+436. 

Burrs, R. FREEMAN, Assumptions Underlying 
a ustralian Education. Published in Australia 
by the Australian Council for Educational 

€search, and in the United States of Ameri- 
le by Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
ege, Columbia University, by mutual 
agreement, as a contribution towards inter- 
National understanding. New York 27: 
Po tage of Publications, Teachers College, 
Perea University, 1955. Pp. xii+80. 


Smere, R. Freeman, A Cultural History of 
F. estern Education: Its Social and Intellectual 
po tations, New York 36: McGraw-Hill 
pok Co., Inc., 1955 (second edition). 

Ci D, XV + 46. $6.50. 

ren and the Language Arts. Edited by 
DEGIL E. Herrick and Leann B. Jacons. 
I nglewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 

Conn 1955. Pp. xiv-+524. $5.50. 

a Fay L. Values of Future Teachers: A 
ribs of Attitudes toward Contemporary 
Ssues. Teachers College Studies in Educa- 
tion. New York 27: Bureau ot Publications, 

€achers College, Columbia University, 

Da 955. Pp. xii+146. $3.50. 

P OUNG, Curis A. Introduction to American 
ublic Education. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955 (third edition). 

Ep P Xvi+604, $5.50. f 
Ë ARDS, Newton. The Courts and the Public 
‘looks: The Legal Basis of School Organiza- 
ton and Administration. Chicago 37: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955 (revised). 

P. xviii-+622, $10.00. 


Experimental Psychology: A Series of Broad- 
cast Talks on Recent Research. Edited by 
B. A. FARRELL. New York 16: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. xii+66. $2.75. 

GRUBER, FREDERICK C., and BEATTY, THOMAS 
BAYARD. Secondary School Activities. New 
York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. 
Pp. xiv+308. $4.50. 

Haas, KENNETH B., and PACKER, HARRY Q. 
Preparation and Use of Audio-visual Aids. 
New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955 
(third edition). Pp. xiv+382. $5.00. 

KELLER, FRANKLIN JEFFERSON. The Compre- 
hensive High School. New York 16: Harper & 
Bros., 1955. Pp. xviii+302. $4.00. 

Krey, Aucust C. History and the Social Web: 
A Collection of Essays. Minneapolis 14: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1955. Pp. 
x+270. $4.00. 

KwALWASSER, Jacos. Exploring the Musical 
Mind. New York 36: Coleman-Ross Co., 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 190. 

SLADE, Peter. Child Drama. New York 16: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. 


380. $10.00. 
SMITH, WILLIAM A. Ancient Education. New 


York 16: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. xii+310. $3.75. 

STRANG, RUTH; MCCULLOUGH, CONSTANCE M.; 
and TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. Problems in the 
Improvement of Reading. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955 (second 
edition). Pp. xiv+426. $5.00. 

Teaching World Understanding. Edited by 
Rarru C. Preston. New York 11: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. x+208. $3.95. 

WurrsEv, FRANK P. The Changing High School: 
Studies in Secondary Education. New York 
16: Exposition Press, 1955. Pp. 174. $3.50. 

Wires, KIMBALL. Supervision for Better Schools: 
The Role of the Oficial Leader in Program De- 
velopment. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1955 (second edition). Pp. xvi+400. 
$4.00. 

Yaucu, WILBUR À., BARTELS, MARTIN H., and 
Morris, Emmet. The Beginning Teacher. 
New York 17: Henry Holt & Co., 1955. Pp. 
xii +340. $3.50. 

BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


BURNETT, R. WILL. Operation Moon. Chicago 
10: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1955. 


Pp. 48. $0.50. 
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CENTER FoR SAFETY EDUCATION. Drier Edu- 
cation: A Student’s Manual and Workbook. 
New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
x+164. $1.52. 

GINSBURG, RutH R., and Nassi, ROBERT J. 
Speaking Spanish: An Introductory Course. 
Boston 8: Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
xii+276. 

HEATH, MONROE. Great Americans at a Glance: 
Vol. I, Statesmen, Explorers, Historians, 
Army and Navy Officers. Redwood City, 
California: Pacific Coast Publishers, 1955, 
Pp. 32. $1.00. 

Herman, Harry J. Trippingly on the Tongue: 
How To Teach Distinctness in Speech. 
Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co., 
1955. Pp. 122. 

Lanpis, Jupson C., and Lanpis, Mary G. 
Personal Adjustment, Marriage and Family 
Living. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955 (second edition). Pp. xvi+364. $3.38. 

WERNER, JANE, and the STAFF OF THE WALT 
Disney Stupio. Wali Disney's Vanishing 
Prairie: A True-Life Adventure. Based on the 
Film Narration by James ALGAR, WINSTON 
HIBLER, and TED SEARS. New York 20: 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1955. Pp. 124. 
$2.95. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


BERG, Irwin A. Students Workbook for Use 
with “Psychology” by Wickens and Meyer. 
New York 19: Dryden Press, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. x+182. $1.35. 

“A Bibliography for Children’s Reading, Grades 
3-8.” New York 27: Human Relations Com- 
mittee, Metropolitan School Study Council 
(525 West 120th Street), [n.d.]. Pp. 12 (proc- 
essed). $0.20. 

Build Democracy in the Classroom: How Rapidly 
Should Desegregation Proceed? Brief for the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations as 
Amicus Curiae in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Washington 6: Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, [n.d]. Pp. 18. 
$0.15. 

Choosing Free Materials for Use in the Schools. 
Washington 6: American Association of 
School Administrators, 1955. Pp. 24. $0.50. 

“Cooperation on Froblems of School and Col- 
lege.” Research Bulletin No. 41 of the Texas 
Commission on Coordination in Educa- 
tion. Austin 12, Texas: Administrative Board 
of the Texas Commission on Coordination 
in Education, 1955. Pp. 20 (processed). 
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COoRNACCHIA, HAROLD J., and Nixon, Joun E 
Playground Facilities for Ruraland Small Ele- 
mentary Schools. Educational Administration 
Monograph No. 4, School of Education, 
Stanford University. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1955. Pp. viii+ 
44, $1.50. 

Education in a Free World. A Report of the 
Nineteenth Educational Conference, New 
York City, October 28-29, 1954, Held under 
the Auspices of the Educational Records 
Bureau and the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Edited by Arrnur E. TRAXLER. 
Washington 6: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1955. Pp. viii4-166. $1.75. F 

“English in the Catholic Secondary School. 
The Proceedings of the Workshop on English 
in the Catholic Secondary School conducte 
at the Catholic University of America, June 
11 to June 22, 1954. Edited by Srster MARY 
Janet Miter. Washington 17: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1955. Pp- x+ 
240. $2.50. 

Gites, H. Harry. Human Dynamics 
Human Relations Education. New yon r 
Published by New York University Press 167 
the School of Education, New York Uni 
versity, 1954. Pp. viii+108. i 

HALL, OLIVE A. What’s the Next Move in Hom 0 
making Education? A Report on a Stay i 
Attitudes regarding Homemaking Education 
Sponsored co-operatively by the Bureau rt- 
Homemaking Education and the De P; 
ment of Home Economics, University , 
California, Los Angeles. Bulletin © tion, 
California State Department of Educa ia! 
Vol. XXIV, No. 2. Sacramento, Californ y 
State Department of Education, 1955. 
x+134, 

Harris, THEODORE L.,. and 
LAWRENCE, with the assistance of D 
E. HUEBNER and James B. Mac?’ 
Pressure Patterns in Handwriting. B 
of the School of Education. Madiso” , 
Wisconsin: Committee for Research uu, 
Handwriting, Department of Educa 
University of Wisconsin, 1955. Pp. 56. Ad- 

James, H. Tuomas. “The Certificate TO tor’ 
minister a School System.” Administr4 7; 
Notebook, Vol. III, No. 9. Chicas. U. 
Midwest Administration Center, 
sity of Chicago, 1955. Pp. 4. $0.25. gdu 

Language Aris and Fine Arts. Review oÍ ™ g, 
cational Research, Vol. XXV, N” 
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Washington 6: American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1955. Pp. 73-188. $1.50. 

McCreary, WILLIAM H. Californians at Work: 
Facts and Figures on the California Labor 
Force for School Guidance Workers. Bulletin 
of the California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Vol. XXIV, No. 1. Sacramento, 
California: State Department of Education, 
1955. Pp. vili+-54. 

Misguided Missiles: The Travelers 1955 Book 
7 Street and Highway Accident Data. Hart- 
ord 15, Connecticut: Travelers Insurance 

a Companies, [1955]. Pp. 28. 

9 News Is Bad News Where Schools Are Con- 
cerned. Washington 6: Published by the 
National School Public Relations Association 
Cooperation with the Oregon Education 

Ssociation, 1955. Pp. 32. $0.50. 
ecommended Children’s Books of 1954: As Pro- 

Sessignally Evaluated by Librarians for Li- 
prartans in the Junior Libraries Section of the 
me Journal.” Compiled by E. LOVISE 
Were York 36: Junior Libraries (62 
aio treet), [n.d.]. Pp. 94. $0.50 cash 
aa RoBERT. The Educational Experi- 
Ein asadena 5, California: Fund for Adult 

oe n cation, 1955. Pp. 64. 

a INS, FLORENCE GREENHOE. “The Soci- 
ogy 8! Play, Recreation, and Leisure 
ise Dubuque, Towa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 

eae - Pp. viii+390. $5.75. p 
a Si GrorcE L. Basic Information con- 
of Ties A Pprenticeshi, b and the Participation 
A he Public Schools in the Program. Sacra- 
haem California: State Department of 

Hos on 1955 (revised). Pp. viii+14. 
Sia Jerome H. and O'Connor, 
ao Films on the Handicap ped. An anno- 

ed bibliography and source book of films, 

2 mstrips, slides, and recordings on the diag- 
osis, care, education, and rehabilitation of 

Persons with various kinds of handicaps. 
Vashington 6: International Council for 
Pd area Children of the National Edu- 

Tape Association, 1955. Pp. vit56. $1.00. 
A Sees Jor the Language Arts: Preschool 
nag Junior College. Chicago 1: Chicago 

Pikes ic Schools, [n.d.]. Pp. iv+ 104. 

Tn or Teacher Supply and Demand Report, 
(piuding State-by-State Tables. Report of 
oe Annual National Teacher Supply 

Demand Study. Washington 6: Pre- 
pared by NEA Research Division for Na- 
tonal Commission on Teacher Education 
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and Professional Standards, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1955. Pp. 52. 

The Sargent Guide to Summer Camps. Repre- 
sentative private Summer Camps for boys 
and girls throughout the country. Boston 8: 
Porter Sargent Publisher, 1955 (tenth edi- 
tion). Pp. 136. $1.10 paper; $2.20 cloth. 

The Teacher Looks at Supervision. 1954 Year- 
book, New Jersey Secondary School Teach- 
ers’ Association. Plainfield, New Jersey: 
New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ 
Association (% Lester D. Beers, 1035 
Kenyon Avenue), 1954. Pp. 80. $1.00. 

TuRraBIAN, Kate L. “A Manual for Writers of 
Term Papers, Theses, and Dissertations.” 
Chicago 37: University of Chicago Press, 
1955 (revised). Pp. vit+82 (processed). 
$1.25.. 

“Who Should Make What Decisions?” Ad- 
ministrator’s Notebook, Vol. III, No. 8. 
Chicago 37: Midwest Administration Center, 
University of Chicago, 1955. Pp. 4. $0.25. 

WILLIAMS, WENDELL W. Selected Films for 
World Understanding: A Guide to Films for 
Study and Discussion of America’s Role in the 
World Today. Bloomington, Indiana: Audio- 
Visual Center, Division of Adult Education 
and Public Services, Indiana University, 
1955. Pp. 88. $1.50. 

Woettner, Roserr C., and Woop, M. 
AURILLA. Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, Adminis- 
trators for Elementary Schools, Secondary 
Schools, Junior Colleges. Chicago 37: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955 (twentieth 
edition). Pp. vi+128. $3.50. 

Woopwarp, Rosert L. Safely Instruction in 
Industrial Arts Education. Sacramento, 
California: State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1955. Pp. x+60. 

Yarre, PAUL, with the assistance of members 
of the EMOTIONAL STABILITY COMMITTEE. 
It Takes All Kinds. New York 27: Metro- 
politan School Study Council (525 West 
120th Street), 1955. Pp. 32. $0.60. 


UNESCO (United States Sales Agent: Colum- 
bia University Press, New York 27): 
Education Abstracts, Vol. VII, No. 1, 1955— 

“Adult Education in the Federal Republic 
of Germany (as at 1 May 1954)” by 
WALTHER KARBE. Pp. 28. $0.25. 
Education Abstracts, Vol. VII, No. 2, 1955— 
“The Primary School Curriculum.” Pp. 28. 
$0.20. 
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Education Abstracts, Vol. VII, No. 3, 1955— 
“The Community School: Its Significance 
for Fundamental Education Programmes, 
with an Introductory Essay” by GERARDO 
Frores. Pp. 26. $0.20. 

Education Abstracts, Vol. VII, No. 5, 1955— 
“The Out-of-School Education of Young 
People for Social Responsibility.” Pp. 26. 
$0.20. 

Educational Studies and Documents, Edu- 
cation Abstracts, Vol. VI, No. 10, 1954— 
“Official Reports on Education.” Pp. 50. 
$0.20. 

Educational Studies and Documents, No. 
IX, 1955—“Experiments in Fundamental 
Education in French African Territories.” 
A Study compiled by the French In- 
formation Centre on Fundamental Edu- 
cation. Pp. 68. $0.50. 

Educational Studies and Documents, No. 
XII, 1955—“Multiple-Class Teaching: A 
Study of the Organization and Teach- 
ing Practices of One-Teacher Schools in 
New South Wales, Australia” by Joun 
M. BRAITHWAITE and EDWARD KING. 
Pp. 42. $0.40. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 


Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1950-52: Chapter 3, Statistics of 
City School Systems: Staff, Pupils, and 
Finances 1951-52. Pp. vit+-138. $0.45. 

Circular No. 436, 1955—“Current Expendi- 
tures per Pupil in Public School Systems: 
Large Cities, 1953-54” by LESTER B. 
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HerLmY under the general direction of 
Emery M. Foster. Pp. iv+28 (proc- 
essed). $0.25. a 

Circular No. 438, 1955—“Current Expendi- 
tures per Pupil in Public School Systems: 
Small and Medium-sized Cities, 1953- 
54” by Lester B. HerLmy under the 
general direction of Emery M. FOSTER. 
Pp. iv+34 (processed). $0.30. 

Circular No. 440, 1955—“‘Compulsory School 
Attendance and Minimum Educationa 
Requirements in the United States” by 
Warp W. KEESECKER, revised by ALFRED 
C. ALLEN. Pp. ii+18 (mimeographed). 

Misc. No. 20, 1955—Keystones of Good In- 
ternal Administration by ELLSWORTH 
Tosxrns and GALEN Jones. Pp. iv-+24- 
$0.15. si 

Nutrition Education Series, Pamphlet = A 
1955—Teaching Nutrition in the 
mentary Schools. Pp. iv-+32. $0.25- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


al Pedo- 


BELL, TERREL Howard. The Prodig 1955. 


gogue. New York 16: Exposition Press, 
Pp. 276. $4.50. ; 
SANTILLANA, GIORGIO DE. The Crime of on 
Chicago 37: University of Chicago 
1955. Pp. xvi+340. $5.75. pr. 
Stepp, James H., and Kors, GWIN, J. hy 
Johnson's Dictionary: Essays in the B oh S 
of a Book. Chicago 37: University © 
Press, 1955. Pp. viii-256. $5.00. 
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WHO’S WHO FOR NOVEMBER 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


The news notes for this issue 
have been prepared by Mav- 
RICE L. HARTUNG, associate 
J a; professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, CLARA R. CHIARA, 
Professor of education at Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, examines 
ave basic functions of the core class and 
oe how teacher-education institutions 
eg = prospective teachers for core 

‘ses. VINCENT F. CALIA, instructor in 
eae at Boston University Junior Col- 
Pha presents a clarification of the popular 

ncepts of the duties and functions of a 
E counselor. HAROLD BRINEGAR, as- 

ant professor of education at Indiana 
(Pal presents the results of a ques- 
Soul survey of pupil attitudes toward 
Pied oN activities, which indicates several 
ce. here schools could improve their ac- 
oe oo Ruru WIDMAYER, assist- 
State poe of political science at Portland 
erent ollege, Portland, Oregon, describes 

à changes in Soviet education and 
Points out that the educational policies of 
eo Union can have long-range ef- 
cit on the loyalty and competence of its 

zens. NoLAN C. KEARNEY, assistant su- 


perintendent of schools at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, and Patrick D. Roccuto, instructor 
in psychology at Long Beach City College, 
Long Beach, California, report a study de- 
signed to discover whether the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory is a useful in- 
strument for predicting teacher ability to 
maintain harmonious interpersonal relations 
in the classroom. RUSSELL P. KROPP, assist- 
ant professor of education, Florida State 
University, points out that in the process of 
evaluating a total school program the facul- 
ty members gain insights into the program’s 
integrated nature, as well as an understand- 
ing of the contributions of their individual 
activities. FRANCES SWINEFORD, head of the 
Test Analysis Section of the Department of 
Statistical Analysis of the Educational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, presents 
a list of selected references on statistics, the 
theory of test construction, and factor 


analysis. 


THEODORE D. RICE, profes- 
sor of education at New 
York University. CHARLTON 
Larn, visiting professor of English at the 


University of Oregon. 


Reviewers 


of books 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR NEXT ISSUE 


s An article by Lucie L. Lurry, supervi- 
or of secondary education, Prince George’s 
n Sty, Maryland, will describe how action 
esearch is being used to develop and im- 
Prove the core program in the schools of her 
anity, Š WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS, professor 
É: education, Boston University, will supply 
ome facts on juvenile delinquency and out- 
ine principles of community action for pre- 


venting and treating this community prob- 
lem. CLINTON R. PREWETT, professor of edu- 
cation, East Carolina College, Greenville, 
North Carolina, after reporting that the 
majority of suggestions obtained from his 
students asked for “something practical” in 
education courses, will consider the functions 
of theory and practice in the education of 


teachers. 
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* * * * 


“We hold these truths 
to be self-evident . . .” 
* * * * 


WHEN MEN ARE FREE 


Tue CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION PROJECT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Being a good citizen of a country requires living 
according to the principles for which that country 
stands. When Men Are Free, for secondary school stu- 
dents, is about the principles our country stands 
for—here called Premises. They are called Premises 
because they are assumptions, or are based on as- 
sumptions, which the Founding Fathers made when 
they wrote the Constitution. They can’t be proved 
as if they were scientific principles, and we don’t 
have to prove them. We just say, ‘‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident," and govern our lives ac- 
cordingly. 

Dealing with beliefs and laws concerning the free 
individual, his government, his economic system, 
and his nation’s relations with the rest of the world, 
When Men Are Free in its entirety should help young 


people understand what freedom in America really 
means. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON THE PRESENT 
POLICIES OF THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Te SECTION of the School Review has 
Eoi p under the same heading for 
y years. At one time these columns may 
Se served to communicate actual news, 
a we no longer think of this as their pri- 
ary role. Nowadays many newspapers 
Cai staff members who are regularly as- 
e the job of reporting education 
sai eekly magazines of large circulation, 
edu as Time and Newsweek, also report on 
of cational matters. We make no pretense 
giving our readers news in this sense. The 
Hi se of these columns is to comment in 
x e leisurely fashion on educational prob- 
ms and issues that have been in the news. 
edit any education journals includ short 
t Ce (usually about one page is devoted 
secti em), but we feature a more extensive 
i lon of material that is, generally speak- 
ng, editorial in its nature. Those who write 
a Section choose their own topics and em- 
a their own style, and they do not neces- 
ë y reflect the views of anyone but them- 
elves, 
a education news is reported in the 
thes with a minimum of editorializing. I 
ie opics are controversial, a short editorial 
= rarely deal with them successfully. In 
Ct, the extremely controversial issues can- 


not be dealt with very satisfactorily even in 
a relatively long editorial discussion. We 
have, however, been following a policy that 
permits and encourages editorializing at 
some length on such issues. 

When it comes to articles, for the most 
part we have been selecting from those that 
are submitted to us. We should be happy to 
have more submitted to us than we now re- 
ceive so that there would be more to select 
from. We favor articles that present new 
research findings or new views on education- 
al problems. Our articles usually run from 
about eleven hundred to forty-two hundred 
words in length. 

Weare highly conscious and proud of the 
fact that our articles are frequently cited as 
references in books and scholarly papers. To 
continue this service to the profession, we 
feel that the titles of the articles should be 
sufficiently descriptive of their contents to 
enable researchers to identify material they 
want through standard aids such as the 
Education Index. We therefore must fre- 
quently sacrifice a “catchy” title for a more 
prosaic one that meets this criterion. 

This is perhaps an appropriate place to 
thank our contributors publicly for submit- 
ting their articles to us. Publication is their 
only reward. At the same time we invite our 
readers to keep us in mind when they have 
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articles to publish. The editors and the Ad- 
visory Committee will read all manuscripts 
submitted as promptly as possible and no- 
tify the sender of each article whether it fits 
in with our publishing plans. 


On WEIGHING WORDS 


EVERAL YEARS ago a storm of disruptive 
magnitude appeared on the educational 
scene. It was ignored by the meteorologists 
and so escaped the ignominy of receiving 
some short feminine name, such as “Carol,” 
inappropriate to its violence. Now one of the 
survivors, Professor Arthur Bestor, of the 
University of Illinois, has given an eloquent 
account of his experiences in a book entitled 
The Restoration of Learning (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. $6.00). This book 
should not, and probably will not, be ignored 
by students of education. 

Professor Bestor began publishing his 
ideas on education in a series of articles, 
which culminated in his earlier (1953) book, 
Educational Wastelands. The theme of this 
work is that education as now provided by 
the schools can be improved. This theme ap- 
peals to all thoughtful citizens, and educa- 
tionists are no exception. Educationists are, 
in fact, devoting their lives to this aim, but 
many of them have views concerning the 
causes and cures for the present situation 
that differ from those put forth in Educa- 
tional Wastelands. Unfortunately the verbal 
orchestration composed by Professor Bestor 
included a good many dissonances. In par- 
ticular, he tended, in connection with his 
discussions of educationists as a group to use 
a derogatory tone that was, to put it mildly, 
not conducive to harmony. The reactions of 
some educationists were, under the circum- 
stances, understandable, but they seem to 
have served chiefly to provide additional 
material for Professor Bestor’s latest (1955) 
book. It may, therefore, be pertinent to ask 
what sort of reaction should be associated 
with this latest book, since it develops the 
same theme at greater length. The next to 
the last chapter is a discussion of historical 
method that seems at first glance to be only 
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implicitly relevant to the book as a whole. 
It begins as follows: 


“Read not to contradict and confute,” said 
Francis Bacon, “... but to weigh and con- 
sider.” This is a simple prescription for improv- 
ing the quality of public discussion. It is a sound 
prescription. But it is an enormously difficult 
prescription to live by. 


The difficulties of following Bacon’s pre- 
scription are manifold when it comes to deal- 
ing with books like The Restoration of Learn- 
ing. Nevertheless, Bestor’s educationist crit- 
ics should join with him in approval of 
Bacon’s advice, and both he and they might 
try more diligently to follow it. Educators 
who can force themselves to overlook cet 
tain aspects of the book will find some ideas 
worth weighing and considering. Many ° 
them are not new. If they have merit, the 
context in which they are now brought for 
ward should not unduly weight the scales 
against them. 4 

These remarks are not intended to Þe š 
comprehensive review of the book, and oon 
sequently one set of ideas worth considering 
has been selected for comment. These we 
have to do with examinations. Pror 
Bestor’s approach to this subject 1$ re 
pressed by the title of chapter xxii, name uy 


x- 
“Re-establishing Standards through © 
aminations.” He says: š 
š son 
The development of uniform examina 


throughout the public school system ° ae 
state is likewise extremely desirable. 
ommendation is so obviously implied ae 
earlier passages of this book that I shall ay 


ee ri 
course, be much easier to establish if vane of 
schools are released from the straitjac’ yin 


aminations of New York State furnish an © 
lent model. 
5 
Although few thoughtful students a to 
cation would give unqualified approY pind 
this recommendation, the basic idea be ot 
it is sound. It does heve dangers, but it} 
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without merit. It deserves to be weighed and 
considered. Perhaps means can be devised 
for overcoming the apparent dangers, and, 
if so, the educational program would benefit 
enormously in the long run. A few comments 
on possible modifications in the proposal 
that might make it more generally accept- 
able may be useful here. 

Some people favor such a program be- 
Cause they want to try to establish uniform 
Standards of achievement throughout a 
School system—city, county, or state. 
Others question both the desirability and 
the feasibility of using examinations for this 
Purpose except in certain special situations, 
Such as determining whether a candidate is 
quelified to serve as a pharmacist. The pro- 
Posal-assumes that there are some objectives 
So fundamental that every school in the sys- 
tem may be expected to accept them and to 
Work on them. It also assumes that tech- 
niques for the construction and administra- 
tion of tests and other evaluation instru- 
sete have been developed in recent years 
f an extent that makes such a program 

easible. Neither of these is an unreasonable 
assumption. The question of desirability, 
Owever, is much more controversial. 

The use of examinations to impose mini- 
mum standards involves the making of more 
o arbitrary decisions. The “standard” 
ae bined in part by the sample of ques- 
ton Selected for inclusion in the examina- 
kind or, to put it more generally, by the 
ee s of behavior demanded by the exami- 
a aie The arbitrariness of selection can 
: ually be greatly ‘reduced by making care- 
Ul studies of validity, but only rarely can it 

e eliminated entirely. 
the tuch more arbitrary is the decision as to 
oh dh passing mark,” which also is involved 
= etermining the standard. The practice of 
gong the passing mark as a per cent, 
stil peed in different schools from 60 to 75, is 
ter ee It is not unusual to find 
tae who will maintain that a passing 
Sas of 75 per cent represents a higher 
ç eee than one of 65 per cent. Once a 

alid set of questions has been selected and 
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a reliable objective score has been obtained, 
this belief is obviously correct, but teachers 
have to be reminded that a requirement of 
65 per cent correct for one set of questions 
may be much more severe than 75 per cent 
for an “easier” set. Much energy has been 
wasted in debates about raising or lowering 
“standards” by changing the passing mark 
on a school-wide or system-wide basis. 
There are school systems in which the pass- 
ing mark is specified by the board of educa- 
tion—a practice hard to defend on other 
than legal grounds. In most school systems a 
decision is somehow reached as to what the 
official mark is to be, and thereafter it is left 
to individual teachers to determine which 
students “pass” and which “fail.” 

In any discussion of standards one of the 
primary issues is who is to determine them. 
Are the standards to be set by individual 
teachers, or by the school staff as a whole, or 
at the state level by properly chosen groups 
operating under delegated authority? There 
are, of course, other possibilities. Good rea- 
sons exist for believing that some of the 
problems that beset the schools could. be 
partially solved if the responsibility for de- 
termining standards could be properly allo- 
cated. In recent years the tendency toward 
automatic promotion and the increasing use 
of teacher-pupil planning have, in effect, 
delegated to the individual pupil a consider- 
able share of the responsibility for setting 
the standard. This involves a notable shift 
in the meaning of the term, with accom- 
panying semantic difficulties. à 

Schools may be regarded as producers o 
educational goods and services, and the 
school staffs are, in general, concerned about 
the quality of the raw materials and of the 
product. Schools, however, are not strictly 
analogous to factories because students are 
not inanimate raw materials but are sup- 
posed to take an active part in the education 
process. In most high sckools, teachers. are 
required to grade their products, using the 
letters A, B, C, etc., or some similar scheme. 
This grade is commonly a combination of 
varied factors, including not only achieve- 
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ment on a valid examination but also 
“homework,” work done in class, and some- 
times even “attitude” or “deportment.” 
The consumers of the product—the teachers 
in high school or college who subsequently 
find the students in their classes and the em- 
ployers who find them on the payroll—often 
complain about the quality of the educa- 
tional goods they are getting. The grading 
and labeling schemes under modern condi- 
tions fail to describe adequately what the 
product is really like, and the consumer feels 
too often that he has been cheated. 

One old-fashioned remedy for this situa- 
tion is to require every student to take an 
examination that is valid in some well- 
defined sense and to make his score a matter 
of record. This achievement score should 
not, however, be adulterated by mixing in 
data or opinion of other kinds about the stu- 
dent. Moreover, no judgment or arbitrary de- 
cision as to what score is “passing” needs to be 
made except by the prospective consumer of the 
product—the future teacher or employer. 
Both the examination program of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board and the 
“old Regents’ Examinations of New York 
State” are well known. A basic difference 
between them is that the CEEB examines 
students and reports scores but leaves to the 
consumers—in this case, the colleges acting 
through their admissions officials—the de- 
cision as to what a given score means in 
terms of being admitted to college (“pass- 
ing”) or being rejected (“failing”). On the 
other hand, in the model furnished by the 
old Regents’ Examinations of New York 
State, a passing mark was announced and 
applied throughout the state. The model 
furnished by the CEEB is much more de- 
fensible because it is more flexible but, at the 
same time, puts the responsibility for mak- 
ing the crucial decision upon those who will 
have to live with it and are in the best posi- 
tion to make it intelligently. 

Would education be improved by apply- 
ing the basic principles of the CEEB model, 
not only to admissions arrangements for col- 
leges, but to the measurement and reporting 
of achievement generally? One of the main 
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reasons for believing it would is that facts 
about achievement are necessary for evalu- 
ating any educational program and for plan- 
ning improvements. Many schools even to- 
day have little or nothing to show when 
asked about their testing and evaluation 
program. Many other schools have the ele- 
ments of a sound testing program but do not 
use the results intelligently or effectively- 
One way to avoid having tests misinter- 
preted is not to give any. A better way is to 
learn to interpret them properly and to de- 
vise ways of communicating the interpreta- 
tions to students, parents, and the public 
generally. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that The Restoration of Learning includes as 
a footnote (p. 308) some quotations that si 
relevant at this point. The footnote follows 
in its entirety: 


The fact that the high-school diploma is pri- 


ñ é H on- 
marily an attendance certificate today 15 CO". 


š ac- 
ceded by many educationists. Its as eae 
ceptance as such is advotated in the follow 
words by Professor Walter W. Cook: 


te 

“If physical and socia] development Ë fie 

cepted as the primary basis for grouping p Ë 
g 


common school, all assumptions that a 6 teje 
levelindicates anything specific regarding e 
lectual competence or educational achiever 
must be given up. . . . Diplomas in the oe 3 
school will continue to be given by enacts 
years attended, age attained, and courses ge no 
but they will be assumed to convey little en 
further meaning... If instruction 25: e thi 
adapted to individual needs and capacities an 
diploma should be considered little more 55 
a certificate of attendance, and the geen 
achievement attained in the various k: ent 
should be determined through measure™ 
procedures. iona! 
“To set respectable standards of educatie 
achievement for graduation in schools atte 
by all the children of all the people means 
matic Jabeling as failures, with moral and e 0 
approval implications, of a large percentag the 
pupils. . . . Measurement makes possible who 


au 
soci 


elimination of a set standard for all pupils mice 
finish the common schools. . . . With ae 


to valid educational goals for which sta ou 
scales of development are available, there W sin 
seem to be little reason sor indicating pros ge 
other than objective terms. The practice in 
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schools of converting standardized achievement 
test scores into the more or less ambiguous 
school mark is indefensible. . . . When a testing 
program makes sach measures of achieve- 
ment systematically and periodically available, 
traditional school marks lose much of their sig- 
nificance.” E. F. Lindquist, ed.: Educational 
Measurement, pp. 25-7. 


Professor Bestor’s reason for including 
this footnote is indicated by the sentence 
with which he introduces it. His proposals 
for re-establishing standards through ex- 
aminations are presented later in the book, 
and the extent to which he has accepted the 
ideas in the footnote is not clear. These ideas 
are, however, not only sound but quite pro- 
8tessive (if one may dare to use this dan- 
8erous word), and they may serve as an il- 
lustration of common ground on which Pro- 
fessor Bestor and educationists might meet 
for rational negotiation. 

One of the main arguments against such a 
System of examinations is its possible re- 
Strictive effect on the development, at the 
local level, of a curriculum that meets local 
needs. Whether or not the curriculum is thus 
restricted depends on the kinds of examina- 
tions used and on the way the examination 
Program is administered. Objections on 
these grounds stem from examples of prac- 
tices which have been used in the past but 
Which need not be used in the future. Here 
again the issue is who will control the pro- 
Sram. It is natural to fear that control may 
fall into the “wrong” hands, but this fear 
Should not prevent efforts to work out a sys- 
tem of effective democratic controls. Once 
this is accomplished, an examination system 
Can do much to improve the curriculum lo- 
cally and everywhere. In particular, there 
ate many objectives for which no arbitrary 

Passing” score needs to be determined ex- 
ternally to the local system. The obtained 
Scores can be interpreted, as they should be, 
in terms of the local curriculum and local or 
individual needs. 

A simple example may clarify 
Point. Many secondary schools teach type- 
Writing. Typing is net an intellectual sub- 
Ject, but it is a valuable ability, not only for 


the last 
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those who expect to use it in commercial es- 
tablishments, but also for college students. 
One measure of skill in typing is the rate in 
words per minute. If, as is commonly done, 
the “passing” score is arbitrarily put at 60 
words per minute, a prospective college stu- 
dent who can write only 55 words per min- 
ute would “fail,” although that rate might 
suffice for his needs in the foreseeable future. 
The sensible thing to do is to record his rate 
score (with, of course, other relevant data 
about his achievement), and let it go at that. 

This elaboration of one recommendation 
in Professor Bestor’s book should be suf- 
ficient to make the main point of this edi- 
torial: that the response of the educationist 
should be to weigh and consider the impor- 
tant recommendations. One of the favorite 
demonstrations of the physics or chemistry 
laboratory is to weigh a mark made by a 
pencil on a piece of paper. Probably every- 
one who writes puts down some words whose 
weight does not exceed that of the marks on 
the paper. Such remarks are relatively easy 
to recognize. Good ideas are harder to find 
and, often, even harder to accept. Educa- 
tionists, however, who refused to look for 
them in books like The Restoration of Learn- 
ing would really deserve criticism of an 


uncomplimentary sort. 


Gertinc READY FOR THE BIG Rusu 


HE EDUCATION PRESS is filled with sta- 

tistical predictions of the impending 
bulge in the secondary-school enrolments, 
the shortage of classrooms, and the shortage 
of teachers. Unless some now unforeseen 
miracle occurs, these shortages will con- 
tinue. Increased class sizes appear to be al- 
most inevitable. If these conditions actually 
develop, ways will have to be found to put 
more and more responsibility on the individ- 
ual pupils for promoting their own learning. 
Maybe they will have to do more “home- 
work.” ' 

Only a year ago we offered, in this section 
of the School Review, some comments about 
homework, and somewhat hesitantly we ap- 
proach this perennial topic again. Last time 
the point of departure was a report we had 
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seen on students’ attitudes toward home- 
work. This time we turn to the views of a 
college official, K. Roald Bergethon, associ- 
ate dean of the college at Brown University. 
At the nineteenth educational conference 
held under the auspices of the Educational 
Records Bureau and the American Council 
on Education, Dean Bergethon gave an ad- 
dress on the subject, “The Preparation and 
Adjustment of College Freshmen.” His pa- 
per is printed in the report of the conference, 
Education in a Free World, edited by Arthur 
E. Traxler and published by the American 
Council on Education. In making some 
rather wistful suggestions to secondary 
schools concerning their part in preparing 
students for college work, Dean Bergethon 
said: 


It would help the college Freshman to learn 
to do things well he does not care to do, to learn 
to stick to a job that takes protracted labor, and 
tolearn to manage his time and organize his ener- 
gies. Perhaps a school is doing all it can in this 
regard. Perhaps, on the other hand, it is not 
unusual to suggest to a student that he drop a 
subject he finds hard and take something else 
where he can get a good, “college-entrance” 
grade more easily. And “homework”? Is it 
homework when a student does all his assign- 
ments in supervised study periods? Has he 
learned to study alone and for some time with- 
out admonition and direction when he does his 
learning in a proctored study hall? Does he learn 
to plan his time and the use of his energies when 
all assignments are on a day-to-day basis? 
Would it be possible to encourage independent 


effort by suggesting learning beyond that re- 
quired in course work? 


Modern methods of instruction certainly 
put much less reliance upon homework than 
was customary a generation ago. Neverthe- 
less, one has only to observe high-school stu- 
dents on their way to and from school to dis- 
cover that many of them are lugging a sur- 
prising number of books and notebooks. 
Surely this is not merely for the sake of ap- 
pearances. Most teachers of college-prepara- 
tory courses still expect homework, and in 
some schools where the college-preparatory 
function is dominant there are deliberate ef- 
forts to accustom the student to study on 
his own. Such practices are, however, far 
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from universal, and it is unusual for a school 
to have a systematic program for gradually 
developing independent study habits. Such 
habits are desirable, of course, not only for 
students who are college bound, but for 
others as well. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the 
homework situation is that it is unorganized 
and haphazard. Teachers and departments 
generally remain highly independent of one 
another in their practices. If the students 
grow from year to year in the ability E 
study independently, this gain is incidenta 
and perhaps only a result of increasing Ma- 
turity. d 

Occasionally a school staff gets concerné 
about the situation and makes a study ee 
A recent example is reported by Lucille G2 
MaWhinney in the Clearing House for ee 
1955. Miss MaWhinney tells how the facu : 
of Whittier Junior High School in ie 
Michigan, determined parental Pe 
about the amount of homework the ie 
were doing. The following is excerpted fro 
her article: 
nk too 


The average of all the parents who thi Ë jŠ 


much homework is assigned in all subject i 
only 6.3 per cent. The average of those In z 
ing not enough is assigned is 16.7 per eai 
average of 77 per cent of all parents believe 
the amount is about right. ints out 
A report based upon this survey pom mos 
that in the seventh grade, we plan to cover 
of the work by supervised study within th- 
fifty-three-minute class period. An, ord of 
grader may do a total of about thirty mint' 
homework daily, while in the ninth gr 
attempt to build up a greater sense of r 
bility for work prepared outside the ae in 
This study also explains that subjects Y* cib- 
their patterns of homework assignments. athe- 
jects demanding practice and drill, like veal 
matics and languages, adapt themselves es jal 
to daily assignments; others, like science; "to 
studies, or English, lend themselves be! two OF 
enriching suggestions covering a period o: 
more weeks. 


si- 
espon 


+ njor 

As this little study was made at the ae 

high school level, most of the students d 

at least three more yexrs of schooling begin: 

of them. Will they advance from this °°"... 
ning to the point where they can 
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tained independent study? Can the senior 
high school develop a school-wide plan to 
help them move systematically toward this 
goal? Actually it appears that the trend is 
toward closer supervision by the classroom 
teachers—and this is in spite of the indica- 
tion that expediency alone may soon force 
schools to use their teachers in ways that 
sacrifice the individualization of instruction. 

The Spotlight, a newsletter published by 
the United States Office of Education, had 
this to say in the issue of May-June, 1955 
(No. 17): 


Are study halls educationally desirable and a 
necessary part of the daily program? Or are they 
merely an administrative device for taking care 
of pupils not scheduled into regular classes? 
Obsexvation of study halls in many high schools 
leads to the conclusion that their role is being 
re-examined. 

_ Those in favor of them say they help the pu- 
pil to learn how to study and provide him a 
quiet, work-like place to do assignments. Those 
Opposed claim that most pupils do not really 
Study in study halls—they just park there. And 
Pupils are quiet because they are compelled to 
be quiet. The best place to learn how to study is 
right in the class, they say. At any rate, sched- 
uled study halls appear controversial. 


Professional literature on the subject is 
scanty, Two recent researches show that— 


1. Study halls are common in most high schools. 
2. They are of two types: (a) separate study 

hall, (6) library-study hall combination; each 
3 seems to be equally popular. 

- Study halls are supervised usually by a regu- 
lar classroom teacher, not a staff member 
whose entire assignment is directing study 
halls. 

4. The two main problems are: (a) unprofitable 
use of pupils’ time, (b) weak or uninterested 
teachers, a 

Honor or pupil-managed, study halls are sel- 
dom popular with administrators and 
teachers, 

- Systematic instruction in how to study is sel- 
dom given in study halls. 

Major reason for trying to do aw 
Study halls is noninstructional use. 


š Because of the increasing length of class pe- 
niod and the resultant fewer periods per day, it 
Ís probable that within fifteen years the study 

all may disappear from the typical public high 


ay with 
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school. State departments of education increas- 
ingly suggest longer class periods (55-60 min- 
utes). In addition, many schools prefer that pu- 
pils enrol in class periods rather than study 
periods. 


If study halls are really going to disap- 
pear during a period of rapidly increasing 
enrolments, it may be necessary to return to 
genuine homework, so planned as to develop 
desirable habits of independent study. In 
particular, homework must be planned so 
that students are not tempted to vitiate it 
by copying from one another and using simi- 
lar miseducative devices. 

It is high time also to consider again how 
much teachers and students will have to rely 
upon textbooks if crowded conditions de- 
velop. A host of questions immediately 
comes to mind. Most, if not all, of the rele- 
vant questions are discussed, but not always 
answered, in the recent monograph on Text 
Materials in Modern Education published by 
the University of Illinois Press. This book 
was written by a small group of scholars and 
was edited by Lee J. Cronbach. The subtitle 
refers to it as “A Comprehensive Theory 
and Platform for Research.” It brings to- 
gether a great deal of information about text 
materials, and it submits the problems in 
this field to a helpful critical analysis. 

The last chapter of the monograph dis- 
cusses “The Text in Use.” An interesting 
section is on the evaluation of teacher-proof 
texts. These are text materials built accord- 
ing to a master-plan that is supposed to be 
followed with little or no deviation by 
teacher or pupil. In this connection Profes- 
sor Cronbach, who is the author of this chap- 
ter, writes: 

Our isolation of basic issues is beginning to 
spell out a program of needed empirical re- 
search, and our first question might properly be: 
What are today’s texts like as a master-plan for 
teaching? This calls for as impartial an examina- 
tion as can be made of a representative group of 
texts at many levels. Such a study is beyond the 
resources of any single doctoral study or leisure- 
time investigation, which text studies have most 
often been. There will be those who feel that the 
master-plan concept of the text should not be 
encouraged by so serious an investigation, but 
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we can expect this concept to influence educa- 
tion for another generation even if we wished to 
change it. And we suspect that if publishers dis- 
avowed the concept of text-as-focus, teachers 
would still rely on whatever pattern the text 
offers as their point of departure. Some of the 
details upon which texts would be examined 
have been described at length in chapters iii and 
jv. The essential problem is: If teachers were to 
follow the proposals of these master-teachers em- 
bodied in the text program, would pupils be led to 
understand, to reason, to develop emotionalized at- 
titudes, to direct their own study, and to learn to be 
effective group members? 

Since modern educational theory calls for 
considerable modification in the way text- 
books have been used, it is urgent that stud- 
ies along these lines suggested by Cronbach 
get under way even if enough classrooms 
and teachers are supplied to maintain or re- 
duce the present pupil-teacher ratio. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE 
Hicu SCHOOLS 


Philosophy We have received a spiral- 
guides bound booklet which presents 
procedures “A Compilation of Philoso- 


phy, Policies, and Proce- 
dures” for teacher use in Ramsey Junior 
High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. The 
Introduction indicates that the material is a 
product of principal-faculty co-operation. 
The interesting thing about this particular 
set of rules, policies, and items of informa- 
tion about the school is that each section be- 
gins with a short statement of “philosophy” 
with respect to the material that follows, for 
example, “Attendance Procedure” and 
“Tardiness Procedure.” This way of showing 
the relation of a school’s philosophy to its 
practices may be more effective than just a 
statement of philosophy alone. There is one 
thing that worries us: the cover bears the 
notation “Price $1.00.” Do the teachers 
have to pay for it? 


Consumers What should schools be doing 
study about the comics? One of the 
the comics best answers to this question 

we have yet seen was given 
by tenth-graders in Danville, Arkansas. 
They made a study of the comics, collected 
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materials about the problem which were 
published in magazines and newspapers, 
surveyed their schoolmates in Grades IV 
through XII, and learned a lot. Finally they 
put on a program for the P.T.A. A short ac- 
count of their activities written by their 
teacher, Katherine Keatbley, appears in the 
Journal of Arkansas Education for April, 
1955. 


Teachersas The San Diego City schools 
consultants have a teacher-consultant 

plan which is now in its 
twelfth year. Certain teachers from the sys- 
tem are assigned to serve as consultants to 
their colleagues. Originally three teachers 
who had been particularly successful. 1m 
teaching reading were assigned to remain 1n 
a school for several weeks and demonstra 
good teaching techniques for teachers W s 
wanted help. From the beginning the P 
gram was successful, because it relied on pr 
teacher helping another teacher. It was I = 
tended to include other subjects at both p 
elementary and the secondary level. ie 
serving as consultant for a time, a itt 
returns to a regular assignment. Our sZ A 
for this information is a leaflet called Z + 
riculum Digest published by the San Dies 
schools. 


We have received from Not 
Division High School in e 
waukee a thirty-six-pae 
mimeographed bulletin which we hope . fae 
will never have to use. It is called beeen 
tive Plan for Evacuation of North DIT 
High School.” It was prepared by Us, 
Faculty Civil Defense Committee, Ficer 
contains not only information as to P list 
dures in the event of a disaster but also & 
of films on civilian defense. +e of 
Perhaps every school of moderate s his 
larger has some such document, but ters 
seems doubtful. Concern about such matt? © 
ebbs and flows with the state of interna mg 
al tension. Right now the tension is ois 
and soon plans for evacuation will ber | be 
hazy. If the tension rises again, it W} is 
convenient to have a compilation d be: 
handy to re-examine and revise if nee 


Farsighted 
planning 
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A “first”; In Philadelphia the school 
a unu district and the local chapter 
NOMA of the National Office Man- 


Be agement Association have 
Jointly sponsored the organization of a Jun- 
tor NOMA believed to be unique to that 
city. The purpose is to give outstanding 
commercial students an opportunity to learn 
at first hand from management executives 
what business expects in the way of knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes, and to permit the 
Students to survey job opportunities. In a 
brief article published in School News and 
Views, a leaflet put out by the Curriculum 
Office and the School-Community Relations 
Office in Philadelphia, Dr. Bernard J. 
MeDonnell, of the Division of Commercial 
and Distributive Education, describes the 
initial meeting in enthusiastic terms. 


Helping siu- The Centralia (Illinois) 
e get Township High School Edu- 
0 college cation Association has a five- 


Sery member committee which 
es as a clearing-house for information 
about scholarships that are available to stu- 
dents and carries on other activities con- 
nected with scholarships. The school does 
cn have a full-time student counselor, but 
his committee probably more than makes 
ae it as far as helping students get schol- 
als p aid is concerned. T he committee has 
en oe interest good students in going 
We S ege who had not previously considered 
s ege education, and has called to the 
ention of students certain contests which 
oe scholarships or other financial re- 
Š Tds to the winners. The project is de- 
Cribed in Illinois Education for May, 1955. 


os nference Selected student-council nee 
co Student- resentatives from the Junior 
PS sea high schools of DuPage 

embers County, Illinois, have for sev- 


one-d eral years come together fora 
Cuss ay conference. The boys and girls dis- 
vari problems of their own formulation, but 
Spee resource persons are engaged to 
Semb}: the discussions through a general as- 
tiv y. Each school chooses its representa- 

es and engages in preliminary local dis- 
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cussions to help generate ideas for the repre- 
sentatives to take to the conference. The 
representatives, in turn, report back to the 
local school, and intense interest in the proj- 
ect has developed over the years. In addition 
to the pupils, a group was organized for par- 
ents, and, according to T. J. Hill, of the 
Naperville public schools, who was chair- 
man of the recorders and who supplied us 
with this information, “there was a greater 
amount of efficiency and businesslike atti- 
tude in leading a meeting among the pupils 
than among the adults.” 


The results of a controlled 
study of the effects of a high- 
school course on “Career Op- 
portunities” taught to college- 
preparatory students in Grade XII are 
reported in the Personnel and Guidance 
Journal for September, 1955. The authors, 
Norman Lowenstein, vocational adviser 
at the James Madison High School in 
Brooklyn, New York, and Robert Hoppock, 
professor of education at New York Uni- 
versity, say that students who had been 
in the course made marks in college 
that averaged significantly higher than 
those made by the control group. T' his result 
occurred in spite of the fact that the experi- 
mental students averaged less time in study 
and devoted more time to extra-curriculum 
activities. One year after graduation from 
high school, greater numbers of the experi- 
mental than of the control group had made 
a definite choice of a general occupational 
field. The experimental-group members were 
also less influenced in their choices by par- 
ents and other relatives. 

Tt seems to us that these findings support 
the value of giving definite attention in 
school to the sort of experiences supplied for 
these experimental students in their special 
course. This does not necessarily mean that 
a special course is the only way to achieve 
the objectives, but unfortunately it usually 
happens that not much is done if the job is 
left to informal or incidental treatment in 
the regular courses for college-preparatory 


students. 
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THE CORE TEACHER’S MAJOR—YOUTH 


CLARA R. CHIARA 
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ANY ATTEMPTS have been made to de- 
fine the core curriculum and to de- 
scribe the different types of curriculum or- 
ganizations which go under the name of 
“core.” Junior and senior high schools 
which have developed core classes are not 
numerous in these United States even 
though the concept has been discussed in 
educational journals and professional meet- 
ings for the past thirty years. 

Too many administrators eager to jump 
on the band wagon have added confusion 
and disrepute to the core curriculum by la- 
beling a variety of curriculum ventures as 
“core programs.” Obstacles encountered in 
many schools through the change of admin- 
istrators; the rapid turnover of teachers; the 
apathy of staff personnel; resistance on the 
part of the community; a general misunder- 
standing of the functions of the core curricu- 
lum; lack of necessary equipment, materials, 
and books; and poor physical facilities have 
caused schools to abandon the so-called 
“core classes” without ever really having 
had a core in the first place. 

In the midst of all the confusion and con- 
troversy, there is remarkable agreement 
among the advocates of the core curriculum 
of what the core is and what the core is not. 
To define the core very simply, we might say 
that the core is that part of the total school 
curriculum which is needed by all boys and 
girls, by virtue of being boys and girls and, 
eventually, men and women in our particular 
hind of society. Tne core curriculum is an 
attempt to synthesize the basic learnings 
which we all need to achieve the freedom to 
live more happily and effectively in a com- 
plex world. 

This does not negate the very real need 


* 


we have today for strong specialization 1n 
many areas of human endeavor. The total 
curriculum pattern is itself a synthesis of 
general and specialized education, one com- 
plementing the other. The early high-schoo! 
years, however, must of necessity be con- 
cerned most with developing a strong Pt" 
gram of general education which provides 
boys and girls with ample opportunities to 
grow toward emotional and mental ma- 
turity. There are many skills, values, an 
areas of knowledge that all need for living 
efficiently. 

A core curriculum is not achieved ws 
merely reorganizing the traditional subjec 
matter areas into a new pattern by aoe 
subjects, correlating them, integrating the 
or unifying them. That is like baking 4 
apple pie in a rectangular tin instead o 
traditional round tin. The nature of the it 
pie remains the same, the pie tastes the ne 8 
and it contains the same ingredients whet. 2 
thebaking dish be round or square. In on bs 
change the pie, the entire recipe must be he 
ferent. So it is with the core curriculum: the 
very nature of the core is different from vad 
traditional, departmentatized, subject-© 
tered curriculum. š e- 

To allow the core class to achieve J D 
cial purposes, a large block of the schoo ces 
is scheduled for core activities. This redu re 
the number of students for whom the Sb e 
teacher is responsible and makes it Doe 
for each student to have at least one teac, 5, 
who knows him well and cares about os 
This longer period of time is a flexible m 
and students and teacher are free to nout 
in many types of learning activities WIH? p 
disturbing other scheduled classes. Sere 
and'eighth-graders may spend from on® 
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to three-fourths of the school day in the core 
class. The amount of time delegated to the 
core activities becomes progressively shorter 
as the student progresses through school, 
and in Grade IX and senior high school, 
more of his school time is given to the spe- 
cial-interest areas of the curriculum. 
a The confusion surrounding the term 
core” never can be cleared away until the 
problem is attacked at its source. One of the 
major sources of difficulty, in this case, 
seems to be the lack of teacher-education 
programs for this type of teaching. The time 
has come when institutions responsible for 
teacher training must set up an area of spe- 
cialization for prospective core teachers, just 
assthey have set up an area of specialization 
in preschool primary education or majors 
and minors in secondary education. The 
Past decade has shown that, as effective as 
the in-service education of teachers can be, 
for an adequate supply of core teachers we 
cannot depend solely on those being pre- 
pared in the field. 

A statement of the five basic functions of 
the core class may help to clarify the kind of 
teacher-education program which is needed 
on the pre-service level to prepare core 
teachers, 


1. A function of the core class is to use the felt 
and assumed needs of the adolescent in our 
society as a focal point for developing learn- 
ing activities. 

The major concern in the core class is the 
adolescent, not the subject. The adoles- 
cent’s interests, his felt and assumed needs, 

is particular stage of growth and develop- 
ment, the unique milieu in which he is living 

—these furnish the basis for the content and 

r process of the core class. This means 
at the core teacher must be an expert m 

the area of human growth and development. 

ten must have a deep insight into the inner 
eat drives, and wishes of the adoles- 

c t growing up in a culture which demands 

ee standards of conduct and certain 

Atterns of behavior. 
men he laws of humanegrowth and devel 
t are definite and clear cut. There 1!S 


op- 
the 


“right” time to involve the adolescent in 
certain tasks, and the effective teacher must 
know his student as a thirteen-year-old and 
as John Walker. The core teacher cannot 
change or control the growth pattern, but, 
by giving attention to the growth pattern, 
he can design learning activities which have 
real meaning for the adolescent at various 
stages of development. 

The core teacher practices the theory of 
individual differences. It is useless to try to 
urge, cajole, threaten, or punish the student 
into doing things he is not ready to do. The 
job of the core teacher is to provide mate- 
rials and the environment that will make it 
possible for the adolescent to progress from 
one stage of development to another. The 
core teacher must be empathic to the point 
of working along with the student and not 
at cross-purposes with him. The core 
teacher opens vistas for the student and al- 
lows him to enter when his growth pattern 
gives him the freedom to enter. 

In the role of guide, the teacher helps the 
student solve a problem, or make some ad- 
justment, or meet a need. This can be done 
only when the adolescent and the teacher 
know each other well and have a basic affec- 
tion and respect for each other. When the 
student feels that he belongs to the group, 
when he feels needed and worth while, when 
he feels some of the thrills of achievement 
and success, he is likely to learn. 

The core teacher must possess insight 
into the various behavior patterns of the in- 
dividual. He must be able to see beyond the 
surface behavior and search for the why of 
the behavior. Why does Mary seem to pre- 
fer to be alone? Why is John playing the role 
of class clown? Why is Sue a persistent be- 
littler? Why is Tom always aching for a 
fight? Why is Wally showing violent resent- 
ment toward authority? The core teacher 
must keep asking himself “Why?” and be 
prolific in his hunches of what may be done 
to remove or modify the causes of unde- 
sirable behavior. 

In spite of various rates of growth, all 
adolescents have certain common needs as 
members of peer and family groups, as con- 
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sumers, workers, and citizens regardless of 
the vocation or profession they wish to fol- 
low. The needs of students fall into two gen- 
eral classifications: (a) those that are im- 
mediate or felt and are spontaneously recog- 
nized by the boy or girl, as “needing to eat,” 
“needing a new dress,” “needing the family 
car,” etc.; and (b) those which are assumed 
to be needs of adolescents and usually in- 
volve a deeper insight than is possessed by 
most adolescents, such as “needing to learn 
to read better,” “needing to control emo- 
tions,” “needing to know how to express 
himself in writing,” etc. 

If the core teacher is expected to meet 
these needs of the adolescent, his pre-profes- 
sional education must provide many oppor- 
tunities to study human growth and devel- 
opment, both in theory and in laboratory 
situations. The prospective core teacher 
needs to participate in activities which in- 
volve the adolescent in the classroom, on the 
playground, in youth centers and clinics, 
and in club and social activities. These labo- 
ratory and field experiences must be varied 
and continuous and move progressively to- 
ward more and more personal involvement 
for the prospective teacher. 

Through these experiences the college 
student develops concepts of the persistent 
and recurring problems of youth and gains 
some definite methods and techniques in 
helping adolescents define areas of concern. 
It is through a mature understanding of the 
developmental processes of the adolescent 
and through a broad knowledge of the social 
environment in which he lives, that the 
teacher can help the adolescent clarify his 
needs, solve his problems, extend his inter- 
ests, improve his abilities, and make a 


healthy adjustment to the demands of daily 
living. 


2. A function of the core class is to absorb 
many of the guidance and counseling serv- 
ices into its learning activities. 


It has long been recognized that guidance 
is one of the critical needs of adolescent 
youth. Experience has shown that a” guid- 
ance class, as such, is ineffective, Guidance 
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is not a subject to be taught or a body of 
subject matter to be memorized and learned. 
We do not learn to be virtuous, truthful, or 
generous through reading about virtue, 
truthfulness, or generosity and through 
memorizing gems of wisdom. . 
Guidance is a process through which boys 
and girls are provided with experiences !n 
practicing and improving their relations 
with themselves and with others. Good citi- 
zenship can grow only out of situations 
where the adolescent has the freedom to eX 
plore, experiment, make mistakes, an 
change behavior as he engages in the funda- 
mental processes and activities which are 
basic to the democratic personality. Gui cl 
ance evolves from a way of living and wer d 
ing together, from the daily problems facet, 
from an atmosphere of permissiveness on 
harmony. eat 
Group guidance problems are plentiful p 
working with youth. The whole area of it 
man relations is of intense interest and PA 
sonal significance. Youth is eager to un at 
stand his status and role in our dynamic he 
ture. The adolescent wonders whee 4 
has the ability to get a job, to hold ae 
become a provider. Individual student Tn 
consistent help in understanding Be 
selves, their strengths and weaknesses) is 
their personality problems. Adolescence 
time of conflict, tension, uneasiness, 5: 
frustration. The adolescent himself a in- 
discouraged because he wants to becor ent 
dependent and wants to remain depe? 
at one and the same time. +. position 
The core teacher is in £ strategic Peer 
to gain insight into total behavior pal af- 
of students as they participate m pe ac- 
fairs, student government, clubs, © iy f- 
tivities, school projects, and commu” ent 
fairs. Problems that concern the Sbehav- 
body, such as cafeteria or assembly din’ 
ior, the appearance of the school i ro- 
and grounds, and community proje¢ a mae 
vide valuable learning experiences ™ °, per 
trix of reality. Consequently the core area? 
is usually responsible for working ee as 
which have formerly been considers, 
home-room or extra-curriculum activ 
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_ The professional preparation of prospec- 
live core teachers should therefore empha- 
size the guidance function of the school. The 
undergraduate should become acquainted 
with, and learn to use and interpret, the 
evaluative instruments which will help him 
to know each student better. The use of in- 
terest inventories, aptitude tests, value anal- 
yses, anecdotal records, personality scales, 
Sociometric techniques, achievement tests, 
and mental-maturity tests must become a 
part of the total program of the preparation 
of the core teacher. At the same time, the 
Prospective core teacher should be made 
Cognizant of the role of guidance specialists 
and agencies in the total program. Health 
prdblems, deep-seated emotional disturb- 
ancéš, and serious home problems must be 
teferred to the specially trained personnel in 
the school or community. 

P rospective core teachers need help and 
experience in conducting personal interviews 
and in developing effective counseling tech- 
niques. The parent-teacher conference is 
gaining in popularity, but many teachers do 
not know how to conduct a good parent- 
teacher interview. In some cases more harm 
than good results from such a meeting. 

The pre-service program should encour- 
age the prospective core teacher to partici- 
Pate in campus and community affairs. The 
Individual who is an active member of clubs 
and organizations is developing techniques 
and readiness to assume leadership for class 
activities and projects. The people respon- 
sible for the pre-service education of teach- 
ers must put their sights on the many com- 
Petencies that the teacher is expected to 
Possess in the field and must provide situa- 
tions where the inexperienced teacher can 
Practice methods and develop security while 

€ himself is under skilful guidance. 


3.4 Function of the core class is to use all 
bodies of knowledge to help in the solution 
of problems. 

Subject matter, as well as process, is im- 
Ean in the core class in spite of all the 
anne conceptions’to the contrary. The 

ject matter, however, does not exist be- 
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tween the covers of a single book. The sub- 
ject matter is man himself. The content is 
found in textbooks and reference books 
which deal with a variety of knowledge and 
shed light on the problem being studied. 
Fiction, newspapers, current periodicals, re- 
source people, television and radio pro- 
grams, everyday situations in which the 
adolescent finds himself furnish the basic 
content which is used to help the student 
understand himself, his family, his friends, 
his community, and the times in which he 
lives. 

The purpose of accumulating information 
is not to memorize facts and data. The pur- 
pose is to help boys and girls understand 
certain persistent problems of mankind. The 
purpose is to help young people feel more at 
home in their world. The purpose is to use 
the facts and data in solving problems which 
have meaning for them. The purpose is to 
put these young people in situations where 
they can see, appreciate, and gain some in- 
sight into the work of the artist, the scientist, 
the mathematician, the public official, and 
the skilled and unskilled worker. 

General education is not designed to train 
and prepare young people to become highly 
specialized workers. This function of the ed- 
ucational process is delegated to the special- 
interest aspect of the total high-school pro- 
gram, to on-the-job training programs, to 
technical schools, to community colleges, 
and to professional schools. While subject- 
matter lines are disregarded in the solving of 
problems, an attempt is made to help boys 
and girls grow more literate in the areas of 
the social sciences, mathematics, physical 
and natural sciences, the language arts, the 
fine and practical arts, and human relations. 
Today, more than ever before, we need in- 
formed citizens who are aware of the whole- 
ness and interrelatedness of life in general, 
as well as individuals who have a high level 
of proficiency in specialized fields. 

‘An example of the use of many bodies of 
knowledge is shown in a resource unit pre- 
pared by a graduate group at Western Mich- 
igan College. The class was made up of jun- 
ior and senior high school teachers who had 
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from one year to twenty years of experience. 
Teaching areas represented in the group 
were physical education, science, mathe- 
matics, social sciences, industrial arts, Eng- 
lish, and business studies. Three of the 
teachers were working with combined 
classes in English and social studies. 

The group prepared a resource unit 
which might be used in core classes on the 
problem “Living in the Atomic Age.” The 
scope of the unit was developed under the 
following headings: “The Nature of the 
Atom,” “The Implications of Atomic En- 
ergy for Industry and Business,” “The So- 
cial Implications of Atomic Power,” “The 
Political Implications of Atomic Science.” 

In developing learning activities which 
might be used at various levels, it became 
quite clear that, to understand the impact of 
atomic energy on our daily lives, subject- 
matter boundaries would have to be dis- 
regarded. The suggested learning activities 
drew heavily from the fields of the physical 
and natural sciences, mathematics, language 
arts, political and social sciences, religion, 
fine and practical arts, and human relations. 
The graduate group felt that a teacher 
would have to have a broad background of 
general knowledge, be an avid reader of cur- 
rent materials, know about sources for pos- 
sible instructional aids, and be expert in de- 
veloping a learning unit with his group in 
order to feel secure in teaching in this type 
of class. 

Few colleges and universities have pro- 
grams where prospective core teachers have 
the opportunity to study in the broad fields. 
Narrow specialization, which is the practice 
rather than the exception in institutions 
training secondary-school teachers, discour- 
ages the kind of teaching which centers at- 
tention on student problems rather than on 
subject matter. If we believe in the basic im- 
portance of general education in our junior 
and senior high sthools, academic depart- 
ments in colleges and universities will have 
to provide broad areas of concentration in 
helping prepare core teachers. The current 
problems of the group should be used as the 
point of departure for all study and research. 
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In this way the prospective core teacher 
himself participates in the functional, dy- 
namic approach to education. 


4. A function of the core curriculum is to de- 
velop an environment where democratic 
processes can be put into practice in defin- 
ing, developing, executing, and evaluating 
a variely of activities through teacher-slu- 
dent planning. 


One of the most important methods that 
the core teacher employs is to encourage the 
participation of all students in setting UP 
group and individual goals and general and 
specific plans for class procedure and activi- 
ties. Teachers have always allowed some 
planning in classrooms: whenever altersa- 
tives are presented and choices are niade, 
planning is going on. The core teacher, how- 
ever, encourages the student to take or 
more and more responsibility for the COP” 
tent and procedures of the class activities 4° 
he grows in the ability to do the job. d 

When the student is personally involve 
in setting up the goals he wants to reach a 
in finding answers to questions he has dev i 
oped, he feels a sense of great satisfac)? 
and achievement in his school work. er 
adolescent has a deep loyalty to his ean 
group and is not likely to shirk, more Bale 
once, from a responsibility which 1s ae 
gated to him by his classmates. The suce is 
or the failure of the work of a committee 
felt by the entire group. A feeling of ap 
ness” is developed, and creativity and ini 
tive are released. 2 

Comraittee work is usually a fail 
laissez faire policy is used. The perso! 
responsible for the class welfare must tion 
student committees develop a plan of Sai, 
and must clarify the role of the chait it- 
the recorder, and the group member- ch 
most importance as guidelines are ” q 
questions as “What are we attempting re 
do?” “Who is going to do what?” — be 
we going to do it?” “When are we t 
ready?” z z OE 

Through teacher-student planning, pet 
vidual differences ae identified an | up 
more easily. The shy student may SP 


ure if a 
n who 
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in a small intimate group situation. Each 
Student is encouraged to contribute his spe- 
cial talents to the success of a project, and 
members of the class will often urge a re- 
luctant classmate to assume a role in which 
he needs practice. Leadership is passed 
around as the class and teacher engage in 
various phases of an activity—and all learn 
to assume roles of followership. 

The prospective core teacher must have 
definite training in becoming the adult 
leader of a class which engages in teacher- 
Student planning. The pre-service program 
must give attention to the matter of organiz- 
ing for planning, and this can be done 
through allowing the undergraduate to plan 
some of the content for his own class experi- 
ences. The individual who has helped arrive 
at goals, define content, and evaluate prog- 
Tess is more likely to employ these methods 
when working with his own students than is 
the person who has never had the experi- 
ence. 

The prospective core teacher needs to be- 
Come aware of the many ways in which ma- 
terials can be presented. Many media be- 
Sides the individual report or panel discus- 
Sion should be used to lend variety to the 
Class activities. Laboratory experiences in 
learning how to use audio-visual equipment, 
developing files of materials and sources, 
Working with art materials, participating in 
Skits and sociodramas, making slides and 
diagrams would be of great value to the 
Prospective teacher in starting to work with 
a core class. 

Working with others is an important as- 
Pect in everyday activities. In planning to- 
ether, working together, and evaluating 
together, subject matter is learned, as well 
as the techniques of social skills which are 

asic to good human relations. 


to help 


5 n r - 
` A function of the core curriculum is a 
ıd im- 


the adolescent acquire, develop, @1 
brove basic skills and abilities. 


mess procedures and purposes o 

Ss emphasize rather than de-emp 
‘asic importance of authoritative 
lon and the development of basic s 


f the core 
hasize the 
informa- 


t kills and 


abilities. Communication skills are of cen- 
tral importance to all learning activities and 
to daily life. The core teacher has the defi- 
nite responsibility of helping the adolescent 
continually improve and develop his read- 
ing, writing, and speaking skills. 

Each problem studied by a core class pre- 
sents countless opportunities to practice 
skills, to develop or improve abilities, and to 
become informed in certain areas. In looking 
through the resource unit, “Living in the 
Atomic Age,” mentioned previously in this 
discussion, the writer noted that the follow- 
ing skills and abilities with which the stu- 
dent would have experiences are listed. No 
attempt has been made to put them in any 
particular order. 

1) Reading to gain information and under- 
standing 
2) Reading for recreation 
3) Reading charts, graphs, maps, airline 
routes 
4) Constructing charts, graphs, and the like 
5) Developing and studying lists of new words 
related to atomic energy 
6) Writing reports of factual materials to 
present to class 
7) Writing creative stories, skits, television 
and radio scripts 
8) Writing articles for school and local papers 
9) Writing letters to ask for materials, to in- 
vite resource people to class, to thank indi- 
viduals and co-operating agencies 
10) Compiling and organizing basic historical 
and scientific information 
11) Developing study and discussion guides 
12) Developing annotated bibliographies and 
listings of relevant television and radio 


programs ! 

13) Writing book reviews 

14) Planning and conducting an “information 
survey” on atomic energy 

15) Preparing an assembly program for the 
entire school on some phase of atomic 
power 

16) Participating on panels and symposiums, 
in group discussions, in sociodramas 

17) Conducting interviews, introducing speak- 


ers 
18) Using the telephone to make contacts 
19) Giving individual reports 
20) Dramatizing events and stories 
21) Making tape recordings and records 
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22) Planning and conducting science experi- 
ments 

23) Using library facilities 

24) Collecting and presenting music records 
which have theme of world peace 

25) Making a frieze to show major mileposts in 
developing an active feeling for permanent 
world peace 

26) Keeping notebooks on factual materials 
and data 

27) Outlining difficult science materials 

28) Using a felt board to illustrate talks, book 
reviews, and statistical data 

29) Making class slides to use in talking to 
younger groups about atomic power 

30) Designing informative bulletin boards and 
exhibits 

This sampling of activities shows that the 

prospective core teacher must be prepared 

to work with many different materials and 

be able to help the student in developing and 

improving skills and techniques. The matter 

of helping the adolescent improve reading 

and other communication skills is of special 

importance in the education of the core 


teacher. Every prospective core teacher 
should plan to be a teacher of reading, as the 
need to read intelligently is of central value 
in our world of print. 

Further experiences need to be designed 
which will help the undergraduate become 
familiar with the techniques of group discus- 
sion, panels, role-playing, and dramatic 
presentations. The incorporation of many of 
the extra-curriculum activities into the core 
class poses a further obligation on the core 
teacher to be at ease in social situations with 
his students, his peer group, and other 
adults. 


With these basic functions in mind, it 
would seem that our teacher-education èn- 
stitutions need to do more effective plarning 
and wider experimenting in their programs- 
If high-school education is to meet its pur- 
poses, those responsible for educating teach- 
ers must find ways of helping teachers secure 
a realistic and inspired major in their mos 
important field—youth! 


THE GUIDANCE COUNSELOR: THE MIRACLE 
MAN IN EDUCATION 


VINCENT F. CALIA 


Boston University Junior College 


PON EXAMINING some recent textbooks 
J dealing with student personnel and 
guidance services, I was struck with the 
idea that lay persons, examining the same 
books, would be impressed with the innu- 
mérable alleged or expected proficiencies of 
the guidance counselor. The descriptions of 
the duties of the guidance counselor, as 
given in these textbooks, raise the question 
whether it is possible for any one person to 
Possess all the qualities necessary to carry 
out these responsibilities. Before taking up 
this question, let us consider some of the 
things that the guidance counselor is ex- 
pected to do. 


WHAT THE COUNSELOR IS SUPPOSED TO DO 


Occupational information.—The guidance 
Counselor is expected to keep abreast of cur- 
Tent publications in the occupational-infor- 
mation field and, at the same time, maintain 
a comprehensive and up-to-date file of occu- 
Pational needs in his community. This pre- 
Supposes familiarity with, and proficiency 
M, the use of clerical filing systems, ar- 
Tanged in varying degrees of complexity ac- 
Cording to some code. 

P. ersonal data:—The counselor should be 
amiliar with, and able to design, a variety 
of cumulative-record forms and testing in- 
struments. Some textbooks assume skills in 
the administration and interpretation of 
Such projective devices as the Thematic Ap- 
Perception Test, sentence-completion tests, 
and the Rorschach test. Most textbooks con- 
Sider the ability to use tests of reading readi- 
Ness, intelligence, interest, aptitude, and 
achievement as an indispensable part of 
every counselor’s paraphernalia. In addi- 
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tion, the multitude of forms that must be 
filled out and kept up to date, along with the 
recording of test scores, serves to keep the 
counselor occupied during his spare mo- 
ments. 

Counseling.—This term is usually consid- 
ered synonymous with “therapy.” The 
counselor is regarded as a skilled therapist, 
well versed in the complex psychological 
concepts associated with the various thera- 
peutic methodologies in which he is assumed 
to be expert. Some of the authorities in the 
field fail to set any limits at all in terms of 
“Where does the counselor’s role end and 
the psychiatrist’s begin?” It has even been 
suggested that counselors are better 
equipped to work with certain types of 
psychoses than are psychiatrists! 

Administration—Counselors are poten- 
tial administrators and must be ready at a 
moment’s notice to assume the responsibili- 
ties of leadership. Most textbooks contain 
chapters dealing exclusively with adminis- 
trative problems; others “sing” the adminis- 
tration theme from beginning to end, with 
chapters on such topics as “How To Initiate 
Guidance Services,” “How To Co-ordinate 
Personnel Services,” “The Organization and 
Administration of Guidance,” “How To 
Promote Better Staff-Line Relations,” “Ad- 
ministering an In-service Training Pro- 
gram.” The counselor must be well grounded, 
then, in the fundamentals of administration 
and organization of educational services in 
general, and he should possess that ill-de- 
fined and intangible “something” that 
makes him a potential leader. 

Teaching —The counselor is usually con- 
sidered an expert on group methods and 
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dynamics. Group guidance is an essential 
aspect of every guidance program. The con- 
tent and objectives of group-guidance 
courses vary extensively and may include 
anything from an informal and occasional 
school-orientation meeting to a tightly 
structured group-therapy session. The coun- 
selor must borrow prodigiously from the so- 
ciological, as well as the psychological, 
realm. 

Statistics and research—Above all, the 
counselor is regarded as expert in measure- 
ment and the related areas. No experimental 
design, planned research, follow-up study, 
or statistical technique is considered beyond 
the realm of reality for our miracle man, the 
guidance counselor. As an accomplished sta- 
tistician, he is naturally adept in the han- 
dling of various automatic and semiauto- 
matic calculators and the more complicated 
IBM devices. 

In-service training. —This term runs the 
gamut of counseling ideology. It can mean 
simply the orienting of one or two members 
of the teaching staff to guidance and coun- 
seling techniques so that they can assist the 
guidance department, or it can mean, as a 
recent textbook would have it, the indoc- 
trination of the entire teaching staff toward 
adopting the student-personnel point of 
view. Adopting the student-personnel point 
of view has various connotations, Our recent 
textbook would regard all members of the 
teaching staff as potential counselors. Here 
it becomes the task of the student-personnel 
person to develop a faculty of full-blown 
guidance counselors. 

Placement.—Many institutions consider 
placement, educational or vocational, to be 
the ultimate objective of the guidance staff. 
Carrying out this responsibility means writ- 
ing letters of recommendation, making on- 
the-job and on-the-campus contacts, initi- 
ating application proceedings, and main- 
taining and Promoting placement oppor- 
tunities. A community survey is usually rec- 
ommended to keep the counselor in touch 
with, or sensitive to, the needs of the com- 
munity. A knowledge of available scholar- 
ship funds and other sources of financial aid 
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is an indispensable aspect of the total place- 
ment process. 


ADDED DUTIES 


The duties described above may be con- 
sidered the guidance counselor’s major areas 
of proficiency. In addition, the counselor z 
usually expected to carry on a number o 
minor or peripheral duties. These tasks may 
be classified as administrative expectancies 
and are usually listed as committee assign- 
ments, curriculum planning, organizing ca- 
reer days, directing student activities, one 
enhancing his own personal worth om ä 
growth. The last-named expectancy is ok 
ally fulfilled by keeping abreast of curren 
developments in the field, by reading A 
contributing to professional journals Ge 
books, attending professional meetings në 
gional, sectional, local, and national), a 
taking graduate and postgraduate cours à 

One final expectancy, which because be 
its intrinsic nature should perhaps ors 
considered a separate function, is the Sait 
relations aspect of any guidance prog" ing 
The counselor should be constantly a ie 
to “sell” himself, his program, att oe 
school to the community. The success dent 
program is in no small measure gepen this 
upon the community attitude towar iges 
esoteric and sometimes expensive Ber ae 
The effective guidance counselor muni P 
ticipate extensively in the comitio ia js 
cial, recreational, and church affairs. rvice 
prerequisite to efficient placement a pic- 
and also gives the counselor a realist? opu- 
ture of the environment of his student P 
lation. 


NS 
SOME NON-AUTISTIC CONSIDERATIO 


to 
The author did not intend this ee of 
be a facetious or tongue-in-cheek analy The 
the functions of the guidance counselor. es, 
summary of duties described above tions: 
however, make two important een 
(1) the guidance counselor is an educa risti 
paragon and (2) an essential r o 
of every guidance counselor is the ab espite 
be everywhere at the same time. D 
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evidence to the contrary, most guidance 
counselors do not possess these superhuman 
qualities. 

Occupational ` self-analysis. — Current 
counseling theory centers on the notion that 
counselees should develop a realistic self- 
concept. Perhaps the theoretical practition- 
ers should heed their own advice and adopt 
the goals of counseling as their own. It may 
well be that, in an occupational sense, the 
guidance counselor himself should adopt a 
realistic self-concept regarding his functions 
and limitations. It is hoped that this will be 
accompanied by a clearer understanding and 
acceptance on the part of the educator in 
general of the kind of role the guidance 
ceunselor is qualified to play. 

Counseling: nonaffective, noneffective2g—A 
point that has been labored unceasingly in 
counseling theory is the extent to which the 
counselor deals with affective, or emotional, 
components as against the rational aspects 
of behavior. When guidance counselors 
carry minimum case loads of from one hun- 
dred to four hundred students, it is pre- 
Posterous to think that the counselor is ca- 
pable of dealing effectively with problems 
that are not susceptible to a rational ap- 
proach. Regardless of his qualifications, it 
does not appear likely that any miraculous 
or significant changes in behavior will occur, 
Particularly behavior rooted in emotional 
Causes, simply because of one or two coun- 
Seling contact hours per semester. Whether 
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guidance personnel are willing to admit it, or 
educators in general are willing to accept it, 
the guidance program of today is committed 
to a basically rational approach. 

Clarification of role—The members of 
most guidance staffs may be considered 
“generalists” (Jacks-of-all-trades and mas- 
ters of none) rather than “specialists.” 
When the services of specialists are war- 
ranted, it then becomes the generalist’s task 
to effect referral. 

This very confusion between the role of 
generalist and specialist appears to be basic 
to the misunderstanding on the part of 
counselors and educators with regard to the 
guidance counselor’s duties and functions. 
Some of this confusion might well be allevi- 
ated by a clearer delineation of functions 
and, perhaps, even formal training programs 
designed for the generalist and specialist, 


respectively. 
IMPLICATIONS 


The guidance counselor, contrary to pub- 
lic opinion, is quite human, and what are 
sometimes mistaken for miraculous achieve- 
ments on his part might better be classified 
as the results of tireless efforts, dogged deter- 
mination, and a characteristic distaste for 
the routine. He is versatile but well inte- 
grated, flexible but resolute, persistent but 
not rigid, well rounded but not superficial, 
supererogatory but not superfluous. He is, 
after all, quite human? 


PUPIL ATTITUDES TOWARD EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 


HAROLD BRINEGAR 


Indiana University 


HAT do you think of the value of ac- 
Wirvities offered in your school?” 
“Should pupils be required to have passing 
grades in the solid subjects in order to be 
eligible to participate in activities?” 

These and other questions concerning the 
extra-class program were included in a gen- 
eral-attitudes questionnaire recently admin- 
istered to 9,744 high-school pupils in 37 
schools in Indiana. The purpose of this in- 
vestigation was to show how a study of pu- 
pil attitudes may provide valuable data for 
an internal public relations program. The 
problem resolved itself into the following 
aspects: (1) determining the specific prac- 
tices, conditions, and other factors believed 
to be associated with pupil satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction ; (2) determining the extent of 
(a) significant attitudinal differences among 
the schools taking part in the survey and 
(b) significant differences of attitude toward 
the various areas of the individual school. 


PROCEDURE OF STUDY 


The schools were selected on a propor- 
tional basis so as to take into consideration 
the following features: geographical distri- 
bution, enrolment, type of community 
served, type of program offered, and popula- 
tion of community. The communities from 
which the schools were selected were 
grouped as follows: (1) four cities of more 
than 30,000 population, (2) seven cities of 
10,000-29,999 poputation, (3) eight cities of 
5,000-9,999 population, (4) five cities of 
2,500-4,999 population, (5) seven towns of 
less than 2,500 population, and (6) six rural 
school districts. 

In administering the check list, a sam- 
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pling technique was employed in schools 
with enrolments in excess of 500. In oa 
schools representative classes were gelee 
which provided a total sample of anpor 
mately 100 pupils at each grade level. A 
schools of fewer than 500 pupils the ches i 
list was administered to the entire schoo 
body. I 
The responses were tabulated separat 
for boys and girls at each grade level. Ta 
numbers of pupils in these groups were aš z 
lows: Grade IX—1,278 boys, 1,390 8i 
Grade X—1,268 boys, 1,282 girls; Grac® 
XI—1,208 boys, 1,221 girls; Grade É 
1,081 boys, 1,016 girls; totals—4,835 boy 
4,909 girls. 

Of the eighty-one items which made ko 
the check list, eight dealt directly with A 
pils’ attitudes toward the extra-class P e 
gram. These eight items and the mean rE 
cent of responses of the students in Ces a 
TX-XII are shown in Table 1 and discus 
below. 

RESULTS 

Participation in activities —AS show ou 
Table 1, data concerning Item 1 (“Do ia 
take part in as many activities as you ji the 
like?”) indicate that 14.9 per cent of fat 
girls and 13.6 per cent of the boys felt 
they took part in too many activities: 
per cents making this response rose 4 an 
succeeding grade level for both boya, 
girls. This may suggest that pupils ten 
take part in more and more activities at 
progressed through school (data for a indi- 
support this interpretation), or it may crit- 
cate that pupils tended to become mor ac- 
ical concerning the v£lue of extra-clas ol- 
tivities as they advanced through 5° 
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About 48 per cent of the respondents in- 
dicated that they took part in as many ac- 
tivities as they thought they should, where- 
as 37 per cent indicated that they would like 
to take part in more activities. Ninth- and 
tenth-grade respondents showed a greater 
tendency to want more activities than did 
pupils at eleventh- and twelfth-grade levels. 
This may suggest that ninth- and tenth- 
grade pupils were not permitted to take part 
In certain types of activities, or it may sug- 
gest that many of the students who may 
wish to take part in activities at ninth- and 
tenth-grade levels withdraw from school 
before reaching Grades XI and XII. 

Number of activities offered—The data 
presented under Item 2 in Table 1 concern 


the number of activities offered in the 
school. Approximately 73 per cent of the 
respondents indicated that about the right 
number of activities was offered, with a 
slightly greater per cent of girls than of boys 
holding this attitude at each grade level. 
Approximately 17 per cent of the respond- 
ents indicated that too few activities were 
offered. A greater per cent of boys than of 
girls held this opinion, an attitudinal dif- 
ference which was most pronounced at the 
twelfth-grade level. 

Value of student activities —Data under 
Item 3 in the table show what appear to be 
significant differences of attitude between 
boys and girls in the first two responses to 
the question “What do you think of the 


> 
TABLE 1 
MEAN PER CENTS OF 4,83588ovs AND 4,909 GIRLS IN GRADES IX-XII RESPONDING 
TO QUESTIONS CONCERNING EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 
Per CENT 
Per CENT x 
REPLYING 3 F am 
Question AND ANSWER Boys Girls Cee he ata aa oys irls 
1. Do you take i 7 ac- 5. Should pupils be required to 
tivities ss you would ike”, TE ao 
es, perh: AN E 13.6 14. subjects 1 P sts 
es, = may at think I should 45.9 49.4 to participate in activities? OM Sa 
No, would like to take part in Yes, in all solid subjects. ..... s a 
more es p 38.4 34.7 Yes, in some of the solid sub- aa eit 
ç; sa aww ww ws sart-wila š ag 5 Oe ; : 
2. How aoi “feel about the am No, should not be required... a 16.2 
i Suit i No response........... rtrt Ç s 
cao ss 6. Should activities be held during 
About the right number...... na Ti COE r school dasr a (BN ne 
ay Bony are alleret. Pine ka o 153 Yes, all except the social activi- Eats’ Tae 
3, No response....... cate reer 1.2 of = Peery 
- What do you think of the value No response 14 5 
resident activities in your 7. Does your school have as many 
o0 . Doe r scl man; 
Equal in value to.solid subjects 54.1 64.2 ee as you think it 
me value than solid sub- 17.7 10.9 About the, right umie ai sae S 
aja spa sa] pie chee : 3 Yes, perhaps too many....... z x 
A oss value than solid subjects E ae No, Pould have more. a Ne 31 2 
4. Do response... 1, 16 1.0 |, Chek each, of the activities — ` : 
iva. os feal tiat all fhe popi ` listed below in which you actu- 
ortunity to partici- ticipate. 
pate in E activities program es. wey a tents 53.1 72.3 
$f Your school? ‘ Athletics wom SBT» SEE 
ao an opportunity to 50,0 47.0 Dramatics are 1 Aa 
ae A 9 s S e Student councu.... sxs . É 
A hura y iS opportu- I 7 24.5 Special chorus or glee club... . 16-6 36.6 
yO: © | a e à A Phapa aaa bawa maaan 2 S 
nly about half the students Pki. a SS MEO 
Bare BTOpPOFUDLLY tor aaa 14.9 19.2 No response....------ 15.9 10.3 
Only a few of the students have fa 
an opportunity to take part. 26 4 
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value of student activities in your school?” 
Sixty-four and two-tenths per cent of „the 
girls indicated that they felt that activities 
were equal in value to the academic (or 
“solid”) subjects, while 54.1 per cent of the 
boys held this attitude. Seventeen and 
seven-tenths per cent of the boys felt that 
the activities were of more value than the 
academic subjects, while 10.9 per cent of the 
girls shared this opinion. These differences 
of opinion appeared to be significant at each 
grade level, with the ninth-grade pupils 
showing the most favorable attitude toward 
the extra-class programs. 

Approximately 23 per cent of the pupils 
taking part indicated that they felt activi- 
ties were of less value than the academic 
subjects, and 2 per cent suggested that ac- 
tivities were a waste of time. Regarding the 
“waste-of-time” attitude, the ratio of boys 
to girls was almost 2 to 1. The largest per 
cent of negative response was shown for 
ninth-grade boys. 

Opportunity to participate in activities — 
The data presented under Item 4 in Table 1 
concern opportunity of pupils to take part 
in the extra-class program. Approximately 
49 per cent of the participants indicated 
that all pupils had an opportunity to take 
part in activities. A greater per cent of boys 
than of girls held this attitude at each grade 
level, and the per cents of response for ninth- 
grade boys and girls were highest for their 
respective groups. 

Almost 25 per cent of the respondents in- 
dicated that all except a few pupils had an 
opportunity to take part in the activities 
program, 17 per cent believed that only 
about half the pupils had an opportunity to 
participate, and about 9 per cent indicated 
that only a few had the opportunity to take 
part. The agreement between boys and girls 
under these responses was relatively close, 
with the greatest disparity shown for the — 
third response. Under Response 4 (most 
negative), the girls and boys were shown to 
be in close agreement at each grade level, 
with twelfth-grade pupils showing the great- 
est per cent of negative attitude. 

Eligibility standards for the extra-class pro- 
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gram.—Item 5 asks, “Should pupils be re- 
quired to have passing grades in the solid 
subjects in order to be eligible to participate 
in activities?” P 

Approximately 50 per cent of the partic 
pants indicated “Yes, in all solid subjects, 
with the boys showing slightly higher per 
cents of response at each grade level. Rela- 
tively high per cents of response at the 
twelfth-grade level for both boys and girls 
may suggest further that this group tended 
to manifest the most critical attitude on 
questions pertaining to the activities pro- 
gram. 

More than 34 per cent of the respondents 
felt that passing marks in some of the aca- 
demic subjects should be required for eligi- 
bility to participate in activities, while 1107€ 
than 14 per cent indicated that passinë 
marks in #tademic subjects should not be 
required. Thus more than four-fifths of the 
pupils taking part in the survey indicate 
that scholastic standards should be met m 
order to attain eligibility for participation x 
extra-class activities. The total per cen?” 
suggest that girls tended to be less = 
cerned with scholastic standards than We" 
boys. Jat- 

When to schedule activities —Data re a 
ing to the time of holding the activi 
(Item 6) suggest that boys more than 8? 2 
believed that activities should be held PE 
ing the school day. More than 16 per cent 
the boys felt that all activities shoul fe 
held during school time, while only 8.9 Po 
cent of the girls indicated this re 
Ninth-grade pupils presented the hig oth 
per cents of response in this respect for b or 
boys and girls, and the lowest per cents x 
their respective groups were shown 
twelfth-grade boys and girls. 

The data presented under Respons’ qj. 
“Yes, all except the social activities, or- 
cate that girls tended to hold a more fay an 
able attitude toward making activities i 4 
integral part of the school program thar to 
boys and that both boys and girls tende ro- 
like social activities better as they P 
gressed through school, dents 

More than 13 per cent of the respon 
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indicated that no extra-class activities 
should be held during the hours classes are 
in session. Relatively close agreement was 
shown here among boys of different grade 
levels. The girls, however, presented pro- 
gressively higher “No” per cents at each 
succeeding grade level, with 18.2 per cent of 
the Senior girls indicating that school time 
should not be given to activities. This may 
suggest that among the twelfth-grade girls 
there were more individuals who were aca- 
demically inclined than there were at other 
grade levels. 

Social activities —Table 1 also presents 
data concerning Item 7, “Does your school 
have as many social activities as you. think 
ib should?” More than 57 per cent of the 
respondents indicated that about the right 
number of social activities were provided, 
with the girls showing a slightly larger per 
cent of most favorable response than did the 
boys at each grade level. The data indicated 
that both boys and girls tended to become 
More interested in social activities as they 
advanced through school, for the per cents of 
favorable responses became smaller at suc- 
ceeding grade levels. These differences were 
more pronounced for boys than for girls, 
however—a finding which may suggest that 
girls generally become interested in social 
activities earlier than do boys. 

Per cents listed under Response 2 (“Yes, 
Perhaps too many”) suggest also that girls 
enjoyed social activities to a greater extent 
than did boys. About 11 per cent of the boys 
were shown to have held this attitude, while 
only 9 per cent of the girls indicated that too 
Many social activities were provided. At 
only one grade level, the twelfth, was the 
Per cent of response for girls greater than 
that for boys, Again this finding may sus 
šest that there was among the twelfth-grade 
girls a fairly large group wh 
the academic was important. 

The per cents of response to 
have more activities of this typ 
Progressively higher at each s 
8rade level for both boys and girls, 
€xception (tenth-grade gitls). This may sug- 
Best also that pupils tend to become more 


e” became 
ucceeding 
with one 


o felt that only 
w 


“No, should > 


interested in social activities as they grow 
older. Greater per cents of tenth- and 
twelfth-grade boys than of girls at the same 
grade levels suggested an unusual interest in 
social activities for these groups. It would 
seem that boys tend to show more variabil- 
ity in attitude toward social activities than 
do girls. 

Types of activities in which students par- 
ticipate —From the per cents presented for 
Item 8 in Table 1, it would seem that clubs 
provided opportunity for participation to 
the greatest number of pupils. About 72 per 
cent of the girls and 53 per cent of the boys 
indicated that they took part in club activi- 
ties. Progressively higher per cents partici- 
pating in clubs were shown for both boys 
and girls at each successive grade level. This 
may suggest that more clubs were organized 
for eleventh and twelfth than for ninth and . 
tenth grades. 

Athletics provided the most popular ac- 
tivity for boys; 58.7 per cent indicated that 
took part in activities of this type. Sur- 
prisingly enough, 37.8 per cent of the girls 
were shown to take part in athletics. It is 
altogether possible that physical-education 
classes may have been considered as ath- 
letics by many of the boys and girls who 
took part in the survey. It appeared that 
ninth- and tenth-grade pupils were more 
interested in athletics than were pupils at 
eleventh- and twelfth-grade levels. 

The data listed under “Dramatics” sug- 
gested that both boys and girls had a greater 
opportunity to take part in plays at each 
succeeding grade level. Whereas only about 
9 per cent of the ninth-grade respondents 
indicated that they took part in dramatics, 
approximately 19 per cent of the twelfth- 
grade respondents were shown to have taken 
part in activities of this type. This would in- 
dicate that parts in school plays were usually 

iven to upperclassmen. A greater per cent 
of girls than of boys took part in dramatics 
at every grade level. 

‘Although as many girls as boys might 
have been expected to be members of stu- 
dent councils, the per cents listed under 
“Student council” indicate that the ratio of 


they 
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boys to girls is 1.4 to 1. A similar ratio of 
boys to girls was shown in the responses for 
each grade level, although the numbers be- 
came progressively larger for each succeed- 
ing group. Twelfth-grade boys were shown 
to make up 20 per cent of the total member- 
ship of student councils, while twelfth-grade 
girls provided only 12.6 per cent of the 
membership. 

The per cents listed under “Special cho- 
rus or glee club” may suggest that girls were 
encouraged to take part in activities involv- 
ing singing to a greater extent than were 
boys or that girls may have enjoyed singing 
more than did boys. A greater per cent of 
boys were shown to be interested in singing 
at each succeeding grade level, whereas the 
per cents of girls who took part in singing 
activities remained relatively constant at 
different grade levels. It would seem that 
boys tend to become more interested in 
singing as they grow older. 

The numbers of pupils who indicated that 
they took part in band activities showed 
that the tenth grade provided more band 
members than any other grade level. More 
girls than boys were engaged in band activi- 
ties, but the per cents for girls were greater 
only at tenth- and eleventh-grade levels. 
The slight differences among the different 
grade levels and between boys and girls sug- 
gest, however, that sex and grade level were 
relatively insignificant as factors in par- 
ticipation in band activities. 

The large number of students (1,275) 
making no response to this item suggests 
that there may have been pupils in each 
school who were not interested in extra- 
class activities. 


EVALUATION OF THE SCHOOLS 


In order that participating schools might 
be evaluated in terms of interschool varia- 
bility in general attitudinal climate, as well 
as in terms of variability of student attitude 
toward different areas of the individual 
school, the thirty-seven high schools were 
assigned numbers which coincided with the 
numerical rank order that the over-all per 
cent of favorable response entitled the school 
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to hold. The schools were ranked from 1 (the 
school showing the most favorable atti- 
tudes) through 37 (the school showing the 
least favorable attitudes). Thus it was pos- 
sible to determine to what extent individual 
schools varied from their general average in 
terms of attitudes toward specific areas, 
such as extra-class activities. N 
Table 2 presents data, grouped according 


TABLE 2 


MEAN RANKs OF 37 HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
CITIES OF VARIOUS SIZES ACCORDING 
TO PUPILS ATTITUDES TOWARD 
GENERAL SCHOOL PROGRAM AND 


TOWARD EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 
Rank on Rank on 
General Extra- a 
School class ' 
Population Group Program Activities 
Ruralschools....... 17.0 8.1 
Under 2,500.... 26.2 14.5 
2,500- 4,999. . 20.6 13.2 
5,000- 9,999. | 12.4 20.4 
10,000-29;999_ | 16.3 24.4 
30,000-99 999 28.0 35.3 


to population, concerning pupil attitudes 
toward extra-class activities. These data 1 
dicate that the type and size of school may 
bear a close relation to the type of ee 
class program available to the pupils. T 
pupils in the smaller schools genera Y 
tended to hold a more favorable attitude i 
ward the extra-class program than did P i 
pils in the larger schools. It is possible aa 
this difference may be due in part to P% 
ticipation in activities by a greater pet ie 
of the student bodies in small schools eae 
possible ia schools with larger enrolmen- 
Data not presented here show that pora 
in eight schools had significantly more a 
vorable attitudes toward the extra-class P” 
gram than toward other areas of the Sar i 
Conversely, eight schools were represen eit 
in rank-order positions so far below t 
positions in over-all attitudinal climate t 
an internal audit of the activities progra 
might well be in order in each case. ze 
The range of per cents of favorable tly 
Sponse (48.4-91.4) indicated significat’ ” 
wide extremes of pupil apinion toward ex oft 
class activities. Three schools with large 
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rolments, whose attitudes showed large neg- 
ative deviations from the mean, appeared to 
be in need of immediate investigation of the 
activities programs. The school which 
ranked first in both general school attitude 
and attitude toward extra-class activities 
showed a significantly higher per cent of 
favorable attitude toward extra-class activi- 
ties than was indicated by any other school. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Data gathered from the general-attitudes 
questionnaire, constructed to discover pupil 
attitudes toward extra-class activities, indi- 
cate the following: 

1. Size of school appeared to have a defi- 
nite influence on attitudes of pupils toward 
extfa-class activities. In general, pupils in 
the smaller schools held the more favorable 
attitudes. 

2. The slight differences between atti- 
tudes of boys and girls on some items sug- 
gested that sex of pupils had little bearing 
on attitudes held by pupils toward the ac- 
tivities in which participation is permitted 
to both sexes. 

3. Since it was shown that eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade pupils took a more active part 
in school activities than did pupils at the 
ninth- and tenth-grade levels, wider experi- 
ence and maturity of pupils, as determined 
by grade levels, may have been more sig- 
nificant determinants of attitudes toward 
activities than was sex of pupils. 

4. Since successive grade levels showed 
progressively higher per cents of participa- 
tion in student councils by both“boys and 
girls, it would appear that equal grade repre- 
sentation was not followed by a majority of 
the participating schools. Also, the per cents 
indicate that more boys.than girls took part 
in student-council activities. 


5. Clubs appeared to be the most com- 
mon type of activity offered in the schools 
taking part in the survey. Approximately 
two-thirds of the participants indicated that 
they took part in club activities. 

6. In general, respondents felt that pass- 
ing marks in academic subjects should be 
required for participation in the activity 
program. 

7. Pupils tended to think that extra-class 
activities, with the exception of the social 
activities, should be held on school time. 
Many pupils (more than a third) suggested 
that more social activities should be pro- 
vided. 

8. Since more than a third of the respond- 
ents indicated that they would like to take 
part in more extra-class activities, an area of 
intense dissatisfaction was pointed out for 
many schools taking part in the survey. 
Some dissatisfaction was further indicated 
in that approximately a quarter of the 
respondents felt that not all pupils had an 
opportunity to participate in the extra-class 


program. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL PRACTICE 


The implications of this study are clear 
for those who believe that the pupil should 
be the point of departure in the public rela- 
tions program. Many educators agree that 
we should start with the pupil himself. What 
are his needs as he sees them? What areas of 
his school would he have us improve? High- 
school pupils are consumers—consumers of 
educational offerings—and the opinions of 
consumers, as any business organization will 
agree, are vitally important. It seems prob- 
able that only through a conscientious effort 
to strike at the core of pupil dissatisfaction 
can we hope to meet the challenge of the 
needs and interests of modern youth. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SOVIET EDUCATION 


RUTH WIDMAYER 
Portland State College, Portland, Oregon 


NUMBER of interesting developments 
have taken place in the Soviet educa- 
tional system in the past few years. It is im- 
portant for us to be aware of educational 
policies in the Soviet Union, for not only is 
education one of the major weapons of the 
Communist party for insuring the loyalty, de- 
votion, and competence of its citizenry, but 
it is also one of the features of Soviet society 
which is regarded with a high degree of ap- 
proval by the masses. Even those who have 
fled the regime and have the greatest hos- 
tility toward communism in general express 
positive sentiments about the system of 
public education in the U.S.S.R. Professor 
Fainsod, of Harvard University, who per- 
sonally interviewed a number of ex-Soviet 
citizens, reports: 


When Soviet émigrés are asked what features 
of the Soviet regime they would keep if they 
were free to build a new order in Russia, there 
is a surprising uniformity of response. Almost 
all choose free schools, free medical service, 
and other welfare features of the Soviet state. 


Fainsod’s observations are borne 
numerous other studies of Sovie 
and escapees.? 

The recent changes in Soviet education 
do not represent drastic departures from 
previous practices but are rather a return to 
policies previously repudiated or partially 
abandoned. The three most significant de- 
velopments are the reintroduction of coedu- 


out by 
t émigrés 


1 Merle Fainsod, How Russia Is 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Press, 1953. 


2 For example, the Harvard University Refugee 
Interview Project. The author was familiar with 
much of this interview material while a fellow at 
the Harvard Russian Research Center in 1950-52. 


Ruled, p. 496. 
Harvard University 
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cation, the establishment of ten-year pque 
tion in the urban areas of the country, an 
stress on “polytechnic education. 


COEDUCATION 

When the Soviet government took powa 
one of its first acts was the establishment i 
a coeducational school system to replace t M 
segregated schools of the Tsarist era. m 
action was the application in the schools © 
the Communist policy of sexual equality 
Over the years since the revolution the a r 
its of coeducation had come to be C: 
granted, much as they are in the ya ns 
States, and thus it was a considerable jolt n 
Soviet teachers, parents, and students EA 
rather suddenly in the midst of World limi- 
II (1943), the government decided to el! sae 
nate coeducation in the major cities and 
dustrial centers. P ve. 

Several reasons were given for this mO 1 
One argument was that separating boys # Ke 
girls from each other during adolesce i 
would improve discipline, a problem W a 
had plagued the Soviet schools from as 
very beginning. Another explanation "i 
that research on the development of y' 9 dif- 
had shown that boys and girls mature at # 
ferent rates and ages and that they co rô 
thus be taught more effectively by 2 a 
gram geared to the needs of each sex. Rë the 
ed to this argument was the claim that re 
educational needs of boys and girls ee se 
in certain important respects and that t s: wō 
needs could best be met by teaching the pie 
sexes independently. Three areas in par afe 
lar were mentioned as requiring SoH ie 
schools. Physical education was the C s a 
bone of contention. Military training welt 
great concern at the time, and it was 
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that this aspect of education could be great- 
ly facilitated under the new plan. It was 
also maintained that girls should be taught 
certain subjects which would be of special 
interest to the future wife and mother, such 
as child care, sewing, practical nursing, and 
the like. The leaders emphatically declared, 
however, that the partial abandonment of 
coeducation did not mean any change in the 
Communist party’s attitude toward the 
equality of women; that, aside from the dif- 
ferences in curriculum mentioned, boys and 
girls would still receive the same type and 
quality of education. 

A few years after the establishment of 
separate schools in the large population cen- 
ters, a prominent Soviet publication, the 
Literary Gazette, carried a long editorial on 
the subject of coeducation and encouraged 
its readers to send in their views on the sub- 
ject. The Literary Gazelle was soon deluged 
with responses, and several issues of the 
publication between April and August, 1950, 
were devoted to printing the letters dealing 
with the controversy. Invariably the letters 
favoring a return to coeducation were in the 
majority, and the editors of the paper 
seemed obviously to favor this point of view. 

Again in 1953 the Literary Gazette threw 
open its pages to a discussion of the merits 
of coeducation versus separate schools. This 
time, too, the sentiment was unmistakably 
in favor of coeducation. Parents, teachers, 
and school officials presented argument 
after argument to support coeducation and 
to discredit separate schools. The greatly 
outnumbered advocates of separate educa- 
tion were virtually ridiculed by the editor of 
the paper. Their statements were made to 
appear as superficial and inept at best, anti- 
Marxist at worst. š : 

The strong position ` taken by Literary 
Gazette seemed to presage a reversal of policy 
on this matter, and such was the case. In 
July, 1954, the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. passed a decree stating, “In re- 
sponse to the wishes of parents and the opin- 
ions of teachers, cueducation is to be intro- 
duced in the schools of Moscow, Leningrad, 
and other cities, beginning with the 1954-55 
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school year.”3 The “wishes of parents and 
the opinions of teachers” were gleaned not 
only from the pages of Literary Gazette but 
from numerous meetings held in many parts 
of the country where the problem of coedu- 
cation was discussed. It was claimed that 
seventy thousand persons in Moscow alone 
participated in meetings on the subject of 
the expediency of retaining separate edu- 
cation. 

From reading the accounts in the Soviet 
press of the consensus of these meetings, one 
would conclude that the Soviet government 
was simply complying with the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the people and acting ac- 
cordingly. While it is likely that the side 
which the government itself had come to 
favor was given the fullest publicity and the 
opposing view ignored, it is also possible 
that the reports of public sentiment on this 
issue were not completely faked. Separate 
schools were unpopular, not only because of 
their intrinsic philosophy, but because of the 
great inconvenience they caused for parents 
and students. There were frequent com- 
plaints similar to those of the parents who 
lived within a block of a school, but, since it 
was a boys’ school, their daughter had to 
travel halfway across town to reach her 
school. This sort of situation aroused much 
hostility, which might be directed against 
the government itself in the long run. 

In discussing the reintroduction of coedu- 
cation, the Minister of Education admitted 
that separate education did not solve any of 
the problems that it was anticipated it 
would. He declared: 

Study of experience in conducting separate 
instruction showed that it did not help to im- 
prove educational work in schools. In addition, 
separate education led to a breakdown in dis- 
cipline in a number of boys’ schools. Practice 
has shown also that there is no need to intro- 
duce any basic differences in the physical- 
education program for boys and girls. Certain 
physical-culture classes néed only to be varied 
for some pupils. Moreover, experience in co- 
educational schools has demonstrated that 


3 Pravda, July 18, 1954, p. 1. 
4 Ibid. 
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different physical-culture classes for boys and 
girls can be successfully conducted under 
coeducational conditions also. Physical-culture 
programs which include these differences remain 
basically the same for all kinds of schools. 

Experience shows that in coeducational 
schools the life of the students is more inter- 
esting and creative, and Young Pioneer and 
extra-curriculum activities become richer and 
more varied. 

Simple and friendly relationships between 
boys and girls develop in coeducational schools, 
Under the separate school system, when boys 
and girls meet only rarely and only outside the 
school, the establishment of such friendly 
relationships is more difficult, and this some- 
times leads to undesirable consequences. 


There are reasons for believing that the 
Soviet leaders have been sincere in their pro- 
fessions regarding equal rights for women 
and that the partial abandonment of coedu- 
cation was not a step in the direction of un- 
dermining women’s rights. As many girls as 
boys have been, and are, attending the 
schools, from primary grades through the 
university, and girls are encouraged to enter 
every occupation and are paid the same 
wages as men. It is not uncommon to find 
women digging ditches, laying bricks, work- 
ing in the fields and on the railroads. Wheth- 
er this kind of crude physical labor really 
enhances women’s position in society, even 
when their wages are equal to those of men, 
is debatable. A more significant barometer 
of sexual equality is found in the opportuni- 
ties afforded women in the professions. 
Aside from the large number of women in 
such traditionally feminine fields as teach- 
ing, nursing, and office-work, the medical 
profession in the Soviet Union contains 
more women than men. Women are also 
numerous in the field of law; there are prob- 
ably more women judges than men in the 
lower courts. The engineering and technical 
professions have many women in their ranks. 

The encouragement of women education- 
ally and professionally serves two vital pur- 
poses of the Soviet regime. At the same time 
that it fulfils Marxist-Leninist prescriptions 
regarding the role of women, thereby adding 

5 Pravda, July 20, 1954, p. 2. 
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a note of verisimilitude to the oft-repeated 
claims of fidelity to the principles of the 
“founding fathers” of communism, it also 
makes possible the fuller utilization of all 
human resources for the ever expanding 
economy of the country. Without the par- 
licipation of women in the economy the 
whole rate of industrial expansion would be 
considerably slowed down. 

While emphasizing the role of women as 
professional workers, it must not be forgot- 
ten that the role of wife and mother is like- 
wise glorified in present-day Russia. The 
woman who combines the role of mother and 
worker is especially appreciated, for she con- 
tributes dually to the regime. 


TEN-YEAR EDUCATION 


The educational aim of the Communists 
was originally to provide for the education 
of every person up to the limits of his ee 
ty. This impressive aim was never realize t 
The problem of providing even the Dana 
basic elementary education for the i 
hordes of illiterate peasants and 7 
which the Soviet government inherited fro 
the Tsarist regime had to be tackled petor 
any consideration could be given to peat 
secondary and higher education. Until 19 n: 
only the four primary years of en 
were compulsory throughout all areas of t 
country, with seven years being required K 
that date only in urban areas. Then si 
sal seven-year education was decreed for t 
entire nation. in 

An important decree had been passed tn 
1940 relating to the secondary schools wh ie 
seemed to establish seven years as the max ë 
mum amount of education for the averag™ 
Soviet citizen. This decree required the i 
ment of tuition fees for the last three re 
of the secondary school. While the fees We 
modest (around 200 rubles per year) ani 
no means prohibitive for families with a 
a few children, they were a real deterrent A 
children from large families and encout@é 


four 
lete 
Jete 


A The seconday school, which includes the 
primary years, consists of a so-called “incomp 
middle school” of seven ears and a “comp 
middle school” of ten years. 
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these children to drop out oÍ school, espe- 
cially if they were not making high marks. 
The requirement of tuition fees confirmed 
the belief on the pàrt of many observers that 
the Soviet system was tending in the direc- 
tion of establishing and perpetuating a new 
class society, since it made educational ad- 
vantages possible for the children from the 
upper classes. 

The practical effects of the measure were 
that, after finishing seven years of schooling, 
the average Soviet youth either went direct- 
ly to work at the age of fourteen (most 
Soviet children begin school at the age of 
seven) at some unskilled job or went to a 
technical school which prepared him for a 
job as a “middle-grade specialist,” such as 
an automobile mechanic, shoemaker, print- 
er, or chef. Still others chose, or were drafted 
into, the labor reserve schools which have a 
two-year program for training chemists, 
miners, transport and communication work- 
ers, and a six-month program for training 
semiskilled workers in such fields as coal- 
and ore-mining, metal-working, and con- 
struction projects. Ordinarily the jobs avail- 
able for graduates of these schools are poorly 
paid and have little prestige value. More 
lucrative and attractive jobs are available 
only to graduates of higher educational in- 
stitutions which are, in turn, accessible only 
to those who have finished the complete ten- 
year middle school. 

Now, apparently, the Soviet government 
is about to realize, in the foreseeable future, 
its long-delayed goal of providing at least a 
complete secondary education for.all Soviet 
youth. The Nineteenth Communist Party 
Congress, which met in 1952, proposed the 
change from seven- to ten-year education in 
the capital cities and large industrial centers 
by the end of 1955 and universal ten-year 
education during the following five years. 
Within a year after the meeting of the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress, plans had been made 
to achieve ten-year education In the 120 
largest cities of Russia. Since then these 
plans have been gradually fulfilled. 

Nothing has been said explicitly about 
the elimination of tuition fees for the last 


three years of education in the secondary 
schools. It seems fair to assume that these 
fees will be abolished, as it is highly unlikely 
that parents would be forced to pay to send 
their children to school. 

The extension of educational opportuni- 
ties for Soviet youth is significant from sev- 
eral dimensions. First, it would seem to indi- 
cate that the Soviet system has reached the 
stage of economic development where it can 
afford the luxury of longer schooling for its 
youth and also that the economy has need 
for workers with a better general education- 
al background. Furthermore, as is the case 
with the revival of coeducation, the prolon- 
gation of general education is likely to result 
in the government’s being able to identify 
itself with popular demands and aspirations. 
The morale of the Soviet people is almost 
certain to be improved by this action. 

Another possible result of this develop- 
ment may be a partial halt in the trend to- 
ward greater class stratification in the 
Soviet Union. As long as the primary basis 
for advancement in the society continues to 
be ability and training, the accessibility to 
the average citizen of the means of acquiring 
competence, that is, educational institu- 
tions, will mean a continued high degree of 


social mobility. 


POLYTECHNIC EDUCATION 


The concept of polytechnic education was 
as basic to the original Soviet educational 
plans as was coeducation and the achieve- 
ment of universal primary and secondary 
schooling. The educational theory advanced 
by Marx and Engels, and subsequently by 
Lenin and the Bolshevik educational lead- 
ers, proposed a type of schooling that would 
include technical training as well as mental 
and physical education and would involve 
instruction in the general principles of the 
major processes of production, and practical 
information and experience in the use of 
tools. The purpose of this education was to 
give all students an understanding of the 
technological foundations of their society. It 
was not intended to be a means of specific 
vocational training. During the early years 
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of the twenties and thirties, attempts were 
made to introduce polytechnic education; 
visits to factories were frequently made, and 
workshops established in some schools. The 
public school system was known as the Uni- 
fied Labor School. But teachers did not un- 
derstand the meaning or value of polytech- 
nic education and were not adequately pre- 
pared to teach it. Asa result it became some- 
thing of a farce, often degenerating into 
crude attempts at manual training with ob- 
solete tools, which gave the student a dis- 
torted, rather than a realistic, concept of 
modern industry. For these reasons and be- 
cause of the great emphasis on formal, con- 
ventional studies in the thirties, genuine 
polytechnic education became a dead letter 
after 1937. But like other temporarily dis- 
carded objectives of Soviet education, poly- 
technic education was also fated for a ren- 
aissance. Once again, after a twenty-year 
silence, we hear: 


Students must become familiar with the use 
and application of physics, chemistry, biology, 
geography, mathematics, and mechanical draw. 
ing in industry and agriculture, They must be- 
come familiar with modern production and its 
components (power, machinery, methods, and 
productive organization), and on the basis of 
these sciences, they must be armed with certain 
habits essential to future practical work, and 
they must be helped to understand the con- 
nection between studying the principles of 
science and their socially useful work which is 
carried on for educational purposes,” 


New curriculums were worked out for all 
Soviet schools in 1954 to make provision for 
the application of polytechnic education. 
Manual-arts classes were introduced in the 
first through the fourth grades. Children in 
those grades will learn to make various ar- 
ticles out of paper and wood and learn to 
tend crops and animals. Fifth-grade pupils 
will spend two hours a week working in 
school gardens and shops and will learn 
modeling, map-making, and the use of the 
abacus. In the seventh and eighth grades a 
new chemistry curriculum was introduced 
together with a new program of mechanical 


1 Pravda, August 30, 1953, p: L 
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drawing in which attention is given to 
sketches and the reading of blueprints. 

Along with the increased stress of science 
has come a reduced program in certain 
other fields. The study of foreign languages, 
for example, used to begin in the third grade; 
now it commences with the fifth grade. The 
curriculums in history and the Russian lan- 
guage have also been somewhat curtailed. 

The always heavy emphasis of the Soviet 
schools on physical and natural science is 
thus being given an additional boost. r 
would seem that the product of the Sarde 
school will be a generation of technically a 
mechanically minded people, with a definite 
scientific orientation, who will be well pee 
pared for life in a society which places a pre- 
mium upon industrial progress. This nay 
have profound and far-reaching conse 
quences on the further advancement 8 
Soviet industry, science, and technology: / J 
the last analysis, it may be the Soviet € ‘a 
cational system which will make the = 
Union a formidable challenge to the rest f 
the world in terms of technological develop 
ment. 

CONCLUSION : 

The Soviet youth of today is ate 
trained for a longer period than ever a 
to accept the complete equality of cee 
sexes, to work hard for his own gon 
ment and for the “Socialist fatherland, a 
to understand the basic processes invo. ‘Ani 
in his country’s industrial sys Di ai: 
though he may resent much that his gove or 
ment does, he seems grateful for the Ore 
tunity provided by the public schools re 
ceive a free education. Our diplomatic pat 
must take into full account what the y he 
have been taught in their schools an k 
fact that the schools are powerful source - 
Support for the regime. It must be rem rë- 
bered that, even when the Soviet citizo ot 
pudiates communism consciously, he can off 
automatically and instantaneously shake as 
the training and mental habits which a is 
acquired during his formative years; pic? 
bound to reflect many or the values w 
he has imbibed, often: unconsciously, 
his teachers and textbooks. 


RELATION BETWEEN A TEACHER-ATTITUDE INVENTORY 
AND PUPILS’ RATINGS OF TEACHERS 


NOLAN C. KEARNEY 
Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota 


PATRICK D. ROCCHIO 
Long Beach City College, Long Beach, California 


L. OPINIONS about their teachers are 
> being considered by educators and 
schdol administrators as indicative of teach- 
ing success. It is quite natural that this 
should be so. Hart (14), in his collection of 
secondary-school pupils’ judgments of their 
teachers, is explicit in his emphasis on the 
importance of pupils’ regard for their in- 
structors. The numerous studies (6, 8, 10, 
18) that have been reported dealing with 
pupils’ ratings of teachers imply the impor- 
tance of such judgments. However, the find- 
ings have not been applied, to any great 
extent, to the specific problem of teacher 
appraisal with an objective instrument. To 
the present writers, pupils’ reactions to their 
teachers are of importance largely because 
they reflect teacher-pupil relationships. It is 
assumed, of course, that these relationships 
are but one of many essential aspects of 
teaching success. 

_ Teacher-pupil relations essentially deter- 
mine what might be labeled as the ““social- 
€motional atmosphere” of the classroom. 
That this atmosphere is crucially important 
in determining the nature of behavior and 
learning is attested by the growing body of 
literature on the subject. The significance of 
the impact made by the personality of the 
teacher on the pupil was seldom investigated 
in the not too distant past, while today the 
literature is replete with articles dealing 
With the subject. Most of this material, how- 
ever, is of a theoretical, if not speculative, 
Nature and does not border on what might 


be called research. While several articles 
have been written by research workers (1, 2, 
3, 17), many facets of the problem await 
more extensive and intensive experimenta- 
tion. One such study is herewith presented. 


THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this investigation was to 
determine whether the ratings of secondary- 
school teachers by their pupils were signifi- 
cantly related to the teachers’ ability to 
maintain harmonious relations with pupils. 
The instrument utilized to appraise the abil- 
ity to maintain harmonious relations in the 
classroom was the Minnesota Teacher Atti- 
tude Inventory (12), hereafter designated 
MTAL. Research (9, 11, 15, 16) over a peri- 
od of years has shown that this instrument 
is capable of differentiating between teach- 
ers who get along well with pupils in inter- 
personal classroom relations and those who 
do not. A validity coefficient of .60 was ob- 
tained between MTAI scores and a combi- 
nation of several teacher-rating criteria, 
such as pupils’ ratings of the teacher, ex- 
perts’ ratings of the teacher, and principals’ 
ratings of the teacher. 

While the present study does not follow 
the same experimental design used by the 
authors of the MTAI in securing pupil rat- 
ings of teachers, it is felt that, if the MTAI 
truly measures what it purports to measure 
(that is, an attitude which is a predisposed 
set toward dealing with children), it should 
be expected that teachers who are able to 
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maintain a state of “harmonious interper- 
sonal relations in the classroom” will be bet- 
ter liked by their pupils than those who are 
unable to maintain such relations. 


THE SUBJECTS AND THE METHOD 


The pupil subjects in this study include 
the entire membership of the Sophomore 
and Senior classes of four of the ten senior 
high schools located in a midwestern city of 
approximately three hundred thousand 
population. The two high schools shown by 
the MTAI scores of the teachers to have the 
most desirable teacher attitudes, and the 
two high schools shown by the MTAI scores 
of the teachers to have the least desirable 
teacher attitudes, were selected. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF MEN AND WOMEN 
TEACHERS NAMED AS BEST LIKED AND 
LEAST LIKED BY THEIR PUPILS, AND MEAN 
AGE AND MEAN MTAI SCORE oF TEACHERS 
IN EACH CATEGORY 


Least 
Liked 
die 24 
Women.. 25 
Per cent rec 
OWN a hp li foc are ares SSE Keg Dido, lays 49 
Women 51 
Mean age 41.22 
Mean MTAI score 18.39 


The device used to select the teachers 
liked most and those liked least by their 
pupils took the form of a questionnaire. 
Each pupil was requested to (1) name the 
subjects taken during the year which were 
taught by two teachers least liked by him 
and (2) name the subjects taken during the 
year which were taught by two teachers 
liked best by him. The pupils were requested 
to complete the questionnaire in the late 
spring of the year, as it was felt that teachers 
and pupils had had ample opportunity for 
mutual acquaintance at the end of the 
school year. 

The teachers who taught the subjects 
named by the pupils were classified on the 
basis of the difference in the number of 
times they were chosen as best liked and the 
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number of times they were chosen as least 
liked (best minus least). The pupils men- 
tioned subjects taught by 121 teachers in the 
four schools. The fifty-one teachers having 
the highest scores were used to represent the 
upper extreme in teacher-pupil relations as 
judged by their pupils. The lowest forty-nine 
were used to represent the lower extreme 1n 
teacher-pupil relations. The twenty-one 
teachers between these two extremes were 
not utilized in the study. 


RESULTS 

Table 1 shows the mean MTAI scores 
mean age, and the number of male teachers 
and female teachers for each category. The 
number of men and women teachers in cae 
category is about the same—a finding walc 
agrees with previous investigations of s 
differences of teachers who are liked or ar 
liked by their pupils (4, 5, 13). In addition, 
the factor of age does not appear to be i 
lated to the quality of teacher-pupil ré 
tions as judged by their pupils. 

The significance of the difference 
tested by an analysis of variance. 
value was found to be 8.76, significant 4 ig 
01 level. Thus the results indicate that 5 
nificant differences existed between pest 
mean MTAI scores of teachers liked An 
and teachers liked least by their pupils- dif- 
examination of Table 1 shows that the TS. 
ference is in favor of the best-liked teache 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The most important conclusion 0 
study is that the MTAT is a useful i the 
ment for predicting the feeling tone ye 
part of the pupil for his teacher. If the r his 
tention by Bush (7) that pupil liking £ tors 
teacher is one of the most powerful eri 
in bringing about an effective learning ‘cho 
tion, then it behooves educators and sc the 
administrators to consider the use of ros- 
MTAI in the selection and training of pi o 
pective teachers. Obviously the selectio” ë 
Prospective teachers cannot be taken 
of by the use of the MTAI alone. Sele 
should be a long-time nrocess, during W 
there would be many opportunities for 
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servation and evaluation of the student as a 
prospective teacher. 

Finally, school administrators who wish 
to improve the leàrning situations in their 
classrooms may use the MTAI as a back- 
ground for an in-service training program, 
as a large number of the items deal with 
classroom situations. With experience in its 
use, superintendents could learn to use the 
MTAI (probably in connection with other 
criteria, some of which are yet undeveloped) 
in the evaluation and improvement of in- 
service programs and in the selection of 
teachers for promotions to positions involv- 
ing interpersonal relations. 
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EVALUATION PROMOTES UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE TOTAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 


RUSSELL P. KROPP 


Florida State University 


LTHOUGH the major purpose of evaluation 
A in education, it is generally agreed, is 
to assess the extent to which students are 
achieving the objectives of a school’s pro- 
gram, another important outcome is that it 
permits the staff to gain a thorough under- 
standing of the entire program. Such an un- 
derstanding, in terms of curriculum, course 
articulation, placement, and the like, usu- 
ally develops in working through the initial 
methodological steps and would be acquired 
even if the evaluation were not carried to 
completion. 


FIRST STEP IN EVALUATION PROCESS 


The first step in evaluation is to define, in 
terms of student behaviors, the broad objec- 
tives of the school. Next, the staff searches 
for instances throughout the school pro- 
gram where it is probable that students who 
have achieved the behaviors display them. 

To give behavioral definitions to the 
broad, rather than the intermediate, objec- 
tives is done deliberately and is predicated 
on experience with each method. If one 
starts with course objectives, certain un- 
desirable phenomena usually occur, Teach- 
er interest flags prematurely, since the 
objectives of a fellow-teacher, say in chemis- 
try, do not generate much interest for the 
commerce or the English teacher. Too much 
stress is inadvertently placed on acquisition 
of content and too little on the forms of be- 
havior. Also, starting with course objectives 
frequently results in fragmentary evaluation 
of specifics, since evaluating the integration 
of behaviors appears to be extraneous in 
that context. Even more serious, when 
broad objectives are formulated from im- 
mediate objectives, the broad aims usually 


* 


become rationalizations for perpetuating the 
existing program. Only rarely do these ee 
sequences follow from beginning with th 
broad objectives. P 
When listing the broad objectives for op 
erational definition, critical thinking x a 
probably be included, since it is held mast 
goal of instruction in public schools alra A 
without exception. The typical reaction v 
many teachers is, “But we have no poum 
critical thinking.” And this is the sss 
where penetrating insights seem to ae 
quickest; for the program is probably Loa 
to the achievement of this objective to gnize 
extent, although teachers may not relly 
it as such. Teachers apparently are not 
informed of the work of colleagues an 
sequential aspect of instruction; conseq re 0 
ly they lose sight of the integrated natu 
the program. is re- 
m ie of critical thinking, analysis my- 
veals that the instruction in elemen 7 the 
school grades is concentrated mainly ia are 
development of abilities and skills eed 
needed to manipulate symbolic materia al 
development that is the foundation oo 
critical thinking. Later in the program, nen 
cific courses contribute to the eee 
of critical thinking by the employmen 
unique content and the ay a a 
higher-order symbolic operations: 1° 
ample, in English, the analysis of docu 
to detect propaganda; in geometry, 
ing in deductive systems; in note a re- 
courses, the evaluation of products b: ea 
gard to specified criteria; in science, ane 
plication of scientific methods to the $ e- 
and solution of human p:oblems. pue t 
ginning with the broad objective gener" ire 
insights into the common tasks of the 
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school—tasks that'are worked on at all lev- 
els of instruction irrespective of the particu- 
lar content a teacher may deal with. Such 
insights might be cumpletely lost or be much 
shallower if the evaluation were confined to 
single courses. 

Giving behavioral definitions to broad 
objectives causes teachers to rethink their 
own course objectives. This is a desirable re- 
examination, since broad objectives do not 
place heavy emphasis on content but place 
it on making habitual certain forms of be- 
havior, while course objectives for the most 
part are concerned with content. This state- 
ment is not to be construed to mean that 
content is unimportant: the three R’s are 
regarded as content and it is recognized that 
one,cannot think without content. But be- 
cause many teachers at the secondary- 
school level seem to be “content-bound,” it 
is helpful to them and their students if they 
perceive that, even with different content, 
the same broad objectives can be achieved. 
For example, in developing an appreciation 
of poetry, the choice of the particular set of 
poems (the content) is arbitrary because 
many contents can lead to the achievement 
of the same objective. An awareness of this 
possibility leads the teacher to use several 
sets of poems at different abstractive levels 
compatible with the abilities of each student 
without fearing that the objective will not 
be achieved. This awareness also leads to 
better course-achievement examinations, 
which for too long have been specified com- 
pletely in terms of content. 


SECOND STEP IN EVALUATION PROCESS 


The second step in evaluation consists in 
locating school situations in which behaviors 
represented by the objectives will probably 
occur if students have achieved them. Once 
the situations are identified, it is possible to 
determine the extent to which students are 
displaying the desired behaviors. 

When carrying out this step, teachers 
quickly realize that the broad objectives ap- 
parently respect no grade placement and 
have only slightly more respect for much of 
the content of paiticular courses. Consider 


again the objective of developing critical 
thinking, which begins in the elementary 
grades and which later pervades differenti- 
ated courses of the secondary level. The 
search for situations provides a climate for 
fresh insight into the unified structure of the 
school program. 

Simultaneously it brings into focus the 
lack of integration among courses and the 
unfortunate placement of certain experi- 
ences. Frequently, searching for situations 
reveals that a school program lacks con- 
tinuity; that is, it is not geared to maximize 
the probability of achievement of objec- 
tives. Instruction may not be given sys- 
tematically so that one teacher can capital- 
ize on the work of another. Similarly, it 
often becomes evident that outcomes of in- 
struction in concurrent courses are never 
integrated into the desired comprehensive 
behaviors. The staff becomes more aware of 
its interdependence, and this awareness of- 
ten leads to designing courses in which the 
student can gain practice in integrating and 
applying skills and abilities that are rou- 
tinely taught elsewhere. Also, teachers are 
usually made more aware of the great extent 
to which they depend on colleagues at lower 
grade levels to develop certain learnings in- 
strumental to carrying out later activities 
with the greatest chance of success and the 
degree to which others will build more ab- 
stractly on their present teachings. 


SUMMARY 


Through these two necessary, but pre- 
liminary, steps in the evaluation process, the 
staff members are provided with insights 
into the integrated nature of the school pro- 
gram and the manner in which their individ- 
ual activities contribute to the achievement 
of the major objectives. The teachers are 
enabled to make sound judgments about 
whether certain school activities can poten- 
tially contribute to the achievement of the 
objectives and whether formal experiences 
given in particular courses can make their 
maximum contribution within the frame- 
work of their present sequence and place- 
ment. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON STATISTICS, THE THEORY 
OF TEST CONSTRUCTION, AND FACTOR ANALYSIS 


FRANCES SWINEFORD 


Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 


HE BIBLIOGRAPHY which is presented 
Tee has been selected from issues of 
educational and psychological journals from 
May, 1954, to June, 1955, inclusive. Sharp 
distinctions do not exist between the fields 
covered in this list, but, as an assistance to 
the student with special interests in one or 
more of the fields, the references have been 
classified under the following categories: 
theory and use of statistical methods, prob- 
lems of test construction, and factor analy- 
sis. No articles dealing primarily with the 
use of tests have been included because 
these items are distributed functionally in 
other lists in the cycle, such as those dealing 


with secondary-school instruction and guid- 
ance, 


THEORY AND USE oF STATISTICAL METHODS 


Í 654, ANASTASI, ANNE, and DRAKE, Jony D. 
“An Empirical Comparison of Certain Tech- 
niques for Estimating the Reliability of Speeded 
Tests,” Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XIV (Autumn, 1954), 529-40. 


The reliability of the SRA Tests of Primary Men- 
tal Abilities is estimated by the odd-even technique 
and the separately timed parts technique. Two 
lower-bounds formulas are also applied. The results 
are evaluated in terms of the speededness of the 
tests. 


655. BINDER, ARNOLD. “The Choice of an 
Error Term in Analysis of Variance Designs,” 
Psychometrika, XX (March, 1955), 29-50. 


Shows “the possible assumptions which may be 
made in regard to analvsis of variance data, some of 
the hypotheses which may be tested, and how these 
and other factors influence the choice of the error 
term.” 


656. BOUVIER, EUGENE A, PERRY, Nor- 
MAN C., MICHAEL, WILLIAM B., and HERTZKA, 
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ALFRED F. “A Study of the Error in the cosine 
Pi Approximation to the Tetrachoric Coefficien 
of Correlation,” Educational and Psychologica 
Measurement, XIV (Winter, 1954), 690-99. 


A study of “the magnitude of the error prea 
in the cosine-pi formula as an estimate of the ee to 
choric coefficient r; relative to the size of r, an K: é 
the existence of selected points of dichotomy in om 
two correlated variables.” Tables are presented fr 
which seven conclusions are drawn. 


657. BRIGHT, Haro F. “A Method for 
Computing the Kendall Tau Coefficient, “IV 
cational and Psychological Measurement, 2 
(Winter, 1954), 700-708. ae 

Describes a device by means of which tee 
putation of the Kendall Tau coefficient, a ran. 
relation measure, can be simplified. 


rval 
658. Bross, Irwin. “A Confidence Inte 


-y (June 
for a Percentage Increase,” Biometrics, X gue 
1954), 245-50. t 

exac 


Gives instructions “for computing an yhic 
confidence interval for a percentage increase i 
applies in the important special case where 
proportions are involved.” m 
: i 

659. Bross, Irwin. “Misclassifica tisy i 
2 X 2 Tables,” Biometrics, X (December, 
478-86, 


' 

In certain kinds of practical problem 
Classifications in the 2 X 2 table are likely S 
The author investigates the effects such m 
fications are likely to have on conclusions 
from the usual significance tests. 
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660. Burke, C. J. “Further Remarks ? 


One-tailed Tests,” Psychological Bullet 
(November, 1954), 587-90, 
Advances arguments favoring unive 


ence of one-tailed tests, (See also Item 
ist.) 
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A number of methcds for strengthening or sup- 
plementing the most common uses of the ordinary 
x? test are presented and illustrated by numerical 
examples. 


662. DincMAN, Harvey F. “A Computing 

Chart for the Point Biserial Correlation Coef- 
ficient,” Psychometrika, XIX (September, 
1954), 257-59. 
A Presents a chart, together with a description of 
its construction, from which point biserial coeffi- 
cients of correlation can be read accurate to one 
decimal place. 


A 663. Dincman, H. F., and GUILFORD, J. P. 
A New Method for Obtaining Weighted Com- 
posites of Ratings,” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, XXXVIII (October, 1954), 305-7. 
a method is presented and illustrated for weight- 
ing ratings in terms of the rater’s tendency to rate on 
qualities in common with other raters and the rater’s 
degrée of confidence in his rating of particular 
individuals. 


_ 664. Duxer, Sam. “The Poisson Distribu- 
tion in Educational Research,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, XXIII (March, 1955), 
265-69, 

Discusses the assumptions underlying the Pois- 
son distribution and shows how it might profitably 
be used in educational research. 


J 665. FAN, C. T. “Note on Construction of an 
Item Analysis Table for the High-Low-27-Per- 
Cent Group Method,” Psychometrika, XTX 
(September, 1954), 231-37. 

Describes in detail the construction of a table to 
be used in connection with the high-low-27-per- 
cent group method of item analysis. Owing to its 
length, the table itself is not reproduced. There is 
included, however, a table that should be of con- 
siderable general interest: a listing of the proportions 
of success in the high and low 27-per-cent groups 
on the continuous variable for selected deviates at 
the point of dichotomy on the dichotomous variable 
and selected values of the correlation between the 
two variables, assuming a normal bivariate surface. 


666. Gipson, W. A. “Simultaneous Absolute 

Scaling for Several Groups,” J ournal of Experi- 
mental Education, XXIII (March, 1955), 221- 
29, 
_ Describes an alternative procedure for determin- 
ing the parameters for the method of absolute scal- 
ing. The new procedure yields the parameters for # 
age groups simultaneously by fitting a straight line 
Once in space. a 


_ 667. GUION, ROBERT 
sis: Prediction from Classi 


M. “Regression Analy- 
fied Variables,” Psy- 


chological Bulletin, LI (September, 1954), 505- 
10. 

Outlines a technique of regression analysis by 
means of which qualitative independent variables 
can be used in prediction problems. 


668. GUTTMAN, Louis. “Reliability Formu- 
las for Noncompleted or Speeded Tests,” Psy- 
chometrika, XX (June, 1955), 113-24. 

Proposes some formulas for estimating the re- 
liability of tests in which not all items are attempted 
by everybody. 


669. Horst, Paur. “The Maximum Ex- 
pected Correlation between Two Multiple- 
Choice Tests,” Psychometrika, XIX (December, 
1954), 291-96. 

Derives a formula “which gives the maximum 
expected correlation between two multiple-choice 
tests as a function of the distributions of the pro- 
portions correct for the items in the two tests and the 
probability of chance success.” 


670. Jones, Lyte V. “A Rejoinder on One- 
tailed Tests,” Psychological Bulletin, LI (No- 
vember, 1954), 585-86. ë 

Suggests situations where the one-tailed test 
should be used. (See also Item 660 in this list.) 


671. Lorp, FREDERIC M. “Sampling Fluc- 
tuations Resulting from the Sampling of Test 
Items,” Psychometrika, XX (March, 1955), 1- 
22. 

Discusses sampling fluctuations resulting from 
the sampling of test items rather than of examinees. 
A number of formulas for standard errors based on 
this type of sampling are derived, and their use is 


illustrated. 


672. Noste, Ciype E. “Scale Reliability 
and the Spearman-Brown Equation,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, XV 
(Summer, 1955), 195-205. 

Derives the Spearman-Brown formula in terms 
of ratings by varying numbers of judges to demon- 
strate its applicability in estimating scale reliability 
as contrasted to test reliability. An empirical dem- 
onstration of this use of the Spearman-Brown form- 
ula is included. 


673. Parrerson, C. H. “A Note on the 
Standard Error of Measurement,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XLVI (April, 1955), 
239-42. 


A discussion of the meaning of the standard error 
of measurement and of the nature of statements 
that may be, or should not be, made concerning it. 
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674. PATTERSON, C. H. “The Interpretation 
of the Standard Error of Measurement,” Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, XXIII (March, 
1955), 247-52. 


A detailed discussion of the meaning and inter- 
pretation of the standard error of measurement, and 
suggested probability statements that might prop- 
erly be made concerning it. 


675. PAYNE, M. Carr, JR., and STAUGAS, 
LEONARD. “An IBM Method for Computing 
Intraserial Correlations,” Psychometrika, XX 
(March, 1955), 87-92. 


Describes a method for computing intraserial 
correlations using a 602-A Calculating Punch, an 
077 Collator, a 513 Gang Punch, and a 403 Tabu- 
lator. 


676. PERRY, Norman C., and MICHAEL, 
WILLIAM B. “A Tabulation of the Fiducial Lim- 
its for the Point Biserial Correlation Coeffi- 
cient,” Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XIV (Winter, 1954), 715-21. 


A “tabulation of two sets of fiducial limits that 
reflect the degree of sampling error in the point bi- 
serial coefficient relative to the conventional 5 per 
cent and 1 per cent levels.” 


677. Perry, Norman C., and MICHAEL, 
WILLIAM B. “The Reliability of a Point Biserial 
Coefficient of Correlation,” Psychometrika, XIX 
(December, 1954), 313-25, 


An extensive discussion which aims to bring to 
psychological Statisticians procedures for judging 
the reliability of the point biserial coefficient that 


are more meaningful and useful than those now 
available. 


678. PETERSEN, ROBERT L. “A Graphic 
Method for Estimating the Significance of Dif- 
ferences between Proportions or Percentages,” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, XV 
(Summer, 1955), 186-94, 


Presents two graphs, similar to previously pub- 
lished graphs, to aid in judging the significance of 
the difference between two proportions. These 
graphs are limited to the case where both samples 
are of the same size. 

679. Ryans, DAvID G. “An Analysis and 
Comparison of Certain Techniques for Weight- 
ing Criterion Data,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, XIV (Autumn, 1954), 
449-58. 


Reports “an attempt to determine empirically 
the most satisfactory method of assigning weights 
to elements that, in combination, constitute a cri- 
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terion.” Ten different weigh.ing methods were ap- 
plied to observed data. 


680. SAKODA, JAMES M. “Osgood and Suci’s 
Measure of Pattern Similarity and Q-Technique 
Factor Analysis,” Psychometrika, XIX (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 253-56. 


Shows that “a relationship can be established 
between Osgood and Suci’s D based on raw scores 
and scores obtained from factor-analysis data wit r 
out equalizing the means and variances of un 
individual’s set of scores.” (See Item 760 in the 
November, 1953, list of Selected References.) 


681. Scuxap, Joun, Jr. “Regression Coet- 
ficients vs. Correlation Coefficients,” Journal: 
Experimental Education, XXIII (June, 1955), 
379-81. 


Suggests situations where it might be mona 
formative to use a regression coefficient that ie 
correlation coefficient to describe a linear relztio 
ship. 


682. Scnurrz, E. F., Jr. “Rules of Thumb 
for Determining Expectations of Mean Sguar“ ` 
in Analysis of Variance,” Biometrics, XI Guns 
1955), 123-35. 


Presents and illustrates “a set of simpl he ex- 
which reduces the processes of determining n lex 
pectations of the mean squares of even pant oe 
analyses to practically the equivalent of deter 
tion by inspection.” 


e rules 


683. STANLEY, JuLrAN C. “Statistical Analy 
sis of Scores from Counterbalanced TATI 
Journal of Experimental Education, x 
(March, 1955), 187-207. 

es that 


Discusses analysis-of-variance procedur from 
should be used when one is dealing with scores rbal- 
tests that have been administered in counter 
anced order. Several numerical examples are 
sented. 
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684. WELSH, GEORGE SCHLAGER. “A 
lar Method of Obtaining Tetrachoric ” 
Median-Cut Variables,” Psychometrika, 
(March, 1955), 83-85, 


> Jatio? 
A table of values of the tetrachoric corres’ ile 


a 
for median-cut variables is presented. a cell, 
ìs entered with the proportion in the plus P ations 


carried to three decimal places, and the corr 
likewise, are given to three places. 


em 
685. ZIEGLER, James. “A Note OP, psy- 
Analysis with an Electronic Computer, 362! 
chometrika, XIX (Septem'er, 1954), 261 aut” 
A 


Describes the use of Standard’s Western 
matic Computer for large-scale item analysis- 
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686. BERKELEY, MARVIN H. “A Method for 
Developing Equivalent Forms of Tests of Com- 
plex Functions,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XIV (Autumn, 1954), 518-28. 

Proposes a method for developing comparable 
forms of a test composed of heterogeneous items. 
An illustrative example is included. 


687. DuBors, Parir H., TEEL, KENNETH 
S., and PETERSEN, Rosert L. “On the Validity 
of Proficiency Tests,” Educational and Psycho- 
ee Measurement, XIV (Winter, 1954), 605- 

Describes four methods of validating proficiency 
tests, with each of the methods based on a somewhat 
different assumption, and points out their implica- 
tions for test development. 


: 688. GLASER, R., and ScHWARZ, P. A. “Scor- 
ing Problem-solving Test Items by Measuring 
Information,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XIV (Winter, 1954), 665-70. 

A method of scoring the type of test known as the 
“Tab Item” is described. (See Item 697 in the list 
of Selected References appearing in the November, 
1954, issue of the School Review.) 


689. Horst, PauL. “The Estimation of Im- 
mediate Retest Reliability,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, XIV (Winter, 1954), 
705-8. 

Proposes a formula for estimating the reliability 
that would be obtained experimentally by immedi- 
ate retest. 


690. KIRKPATRICK, JAMES J., and CURETON, 
Epwarp E. “Simplified Tables for Item Analy- 
sis,” Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XIV (Winter, 1954), 709-14. 

Significance tables are presented for evaluating 
the difference between the numbers of correct re- 
sponses in the high and low criterion groups. There 
is one table each for high and low groups of 25, 50, 
100, and 200, and these four tables cover sample 
Sizes from 73 to 1,111. 


691. LoEVINGER, JANE. 
tions of Measurement on Item Select 
cational and Psychological Measuremei 
(Autumn, 1954), 441-48. 

‘Assumes each test item to equal the weighted 
sum of true factor, random-error factor, distortion 
or correlated error factor, and a constant represent- 
ing difficulty. This basic equation is used to evaluate 
methods of item selection. . 

1See also Item 680 (Sakoda) in this list. 
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692. LoEvINGER, JANE. “The Attenuation 
Paradox in Test Theory,” Psychological Bulle- 
tin, LI (September, 1954), 493-504. 

A discussion of the attenuation paradox and its 
implications in test construction. The paradox is 
the fact, of which test experts are gradually be- 
coming aware, that increasing the reliability of a 
test beyond a certain point will decrease the 
validity of the test. 


693, Nepetsxy, Leo. “Ability To Avoid 
Gross Error as a Measure of Achievement,” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, 
XIV (Autumn, 1954), 459-72. 


Describes a procedure whereby a multiple-choice 
test can be used to provide better discrimination at 
the low end of the score scale than is afforded by 


“rights” scores. 


694. Newt, CHARLES O., and MALLOY, 
Joun P. “A Technique for Keying Items of an 
Inventory To Be Added to an Existing Test 
Battery,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXXVII (October, 1954), 308-12. 

The article is concerned with selecting items for 
a test which elicits responses that are not readily 
classified as right or wrong. The purpose of the 
study was “to determine the relative effectiveness 
of: (1) keying the items of a new inventory to be 
added to a test battery in terms of their correla- 
tion with the total variation of an external criterion; 
and (2) keying the same items in terms of their cor- 
relation with the criterion variation unexplained by 
other tests in the battery.” 


695, NormAN, RALPH D. “The Effects of a 
Forward-Retention Set on an Objective 
Achievement Test Presented Forwards or Back- 
wards,” Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, XIV (Autumn, 1954), 487-98. 

Studies the effect on test scores of arranging test 
items in the order in which the material was learned 
and in reverse order. 

696. PIERCE-JONES, JOHN, and CARTER, 
H. D. “Vocational Interest Measurement Using 
a Photographic Inventory,” Educational and 
Psychological M. easurement, XIV (Winter, 1954), 
671-79. 

A report of an exploratory attempt to devise a 
photographic parallel to the Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord, whose purpose is to avoid some of the difficulties 


associated with verbal tests in this field. 


FACTOR ANALYSIS? 


697. BENDIG, A. W. “A Factor Analysis of 
Student Ratings of Psychology Instructors on 
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the Purdue Scale,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XLV (November, 1954), 385-93. 


Presents a factor analysis of the mean ratings of 
eleven introductory psychology instructors on the 
first ten scales of the Purdue Rating Scale for In- 
struction. The purpose was to find a way to combine 
separate scales to yield a smaller number of re- 
liable and independent measures of instructor 
effectiveness. 


698. CoFFMAN, WILLIAM E. “Determining 
Students’ Concepts of Effective Teaching from 
Their Ratings of Instructors,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XLV (May, 1954), 277-86. 


Reports an attempt to determine, through the 
use of factor analysis, students’ concepts of effective 
teaching as indicated by their ratings of instructors 
on eighteen specific traits. 


699. Denton, J. C., and TAYLOR, CALVIN 
W. “A Factor Analysis of Mental Abilities and 
Personality Traits,” Psychometrika, XX (March, 
1955), 75-81. 


Methods of factor analysis are employed to ex- 
plore a possible relation between measures of 
verbal fluency and certain personality traits, 


700. FERGUSON, GEORGE A. “The Concept 
of Parsimony in Factor Analysis,” Psycho- 
metrika, XIX (December, 1954), 281-90. 


“A formal explication of the term ‘parsimony’ is 
proposed which suggests approaches to the final 
resolution of the rotational problem.” 


701. HARRIS, CHESTER W. “Separation of 
Data asa Principle in Factor Analysis,” Psycho- 
metrika, XX (March, 1955), 23-28. 


“Two systems of factor analysis—factoring cor- 
relations with units in the diagonal cells and factor- 
ing correlations with communalitics in the diagonal 
cells—are considered in relation to the commonly 
used statistical procedure of separating a set of 
data (scores) into two or more parts,” 


702. HARTLEY, RAYMOND E. “Two Kinds of 
Factor Analysis?” Psychometrika, XIX (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 195-203. 


A discussion of the question of whether or not 
there are two kinds of factor analysis: descriptive 
factor analysis, in wnich the factor matrix merely 
expresses differently the information given by the 
correlation matrix; and inferential factor analysis, 
in which the factor matrix expresses material inferred 
from, but not expressed in, the correlation matrix. 
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703. HERTZKA, ALFRED F., GUILFORD, J. P., 
CHRISTENSEN, PAUL R., and BERGER, RAY- 
MoND M. “A Factor-analytic Study of Evalua- 
tive Abilities,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XIV (Winter, 1954), 581-97. 


Forty-seven tests, 36 designed to measure evalua- 
tive abilities and 11 reference tests, which were 
administered to 397 air cadets and student officers, 
are listed. The results of a factor analysis of their 
intercorrelations are discussed. 


704. Parstos, Jony P., and Remmers, H. H. 
“A Factor Analysis of the SRA Youth Inver, 
tory,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 2 
(January, 1955), 25-30. 

A factor analysis of eight subscores on the SRE 
Youth Inventory based on data for a sample of on 
thousand high-school students. 


$ . acion 
705. Rao, C. RADHAKRISHNA. “Estime 
and Tests of Significance in Factor Analys!® 
Psychometrika, XX (June, 1955), 93-111. 
al tech- 
factor 
ethods 


A technical exposition of the statistic 
niques needed in component analysis and in 
analysis and a detailed examination of the m 
for factor analysis. 


A ical 

706. THURSTONE, L. L. “An Anda 
Method for Simple Structure,” Psychome 
XIX (September, 1954), 173-82. 

Describes and illustrates an analytica l 

for rotation into simple structure to rep 


: ; a for seve 
graphical methods that have been in use for 
years. 


1 me thod 
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CHRISTENSEN, PAUL R., and LEWIS, DONATE 
“A Factor-analytic Study of Creative-thin er, 
Abilities,” Psychometrika, XIX (Decem 
1954), 297-311. 


cts 
Lists fifty-three tests designed to measure zeA to 
of creative thinking, which were administer o 
410 air cadets and student officers. The IT dis- 
factor analysis of their intercorrelations 4 
cussed. 5 
Us 
708. WRIGLEY, CHARLES, and cowed in 
Jack O. “The Use cf an Electronic Comp, gd- 
Principal Axes Factor Analysis,” Journa! % çs), 
ucational Psychology, XLVI (January, 
31-41. paxes 
Following a brief discussion of the principa ome 
method of factor analysis and a description Sure ë 
of the main features of the Illiac, the poe an 
given for carrying out a prifizipal-axes analys! 
electronic computer. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Leona z ee 
a ses Junior High School Trends. 
t rk 16: Harper & S 55 
xii-L172. ra irper & Bros., 1955. Pp. 


How does š 
period? Leonard Y. Koos hea the taw Aser 
Se a s s one of the few a 
i pam leaders who, because thane. 
ievel fol airs to the junior high school 

, can trace its general development through 
three decades. It must have been gratifying to 
him to examine the trends with regard to the 
junior high school, since he was one of the early 
authorities in this field. 

Not only is his effort in Junior High School 
Trends of general educational interest, but it 
also fills a gap which is particularly apparent at 
this time. If urgent calls from boards of educa- 
tion, administrators, and lay committees which 
have come to this reviewer in connection with 
housing and organizing the increasing popula- 
tion of junior high school age are any index, 
there is much need for material defining the 
relative merits of organizational patterns in 
modern secondary education. The author has 
provided definitive material for answering such 
inquiries. 

The book gives both a quantitative and a 
qualitative picture of general junior high school 
organization. It provides comparative data on 
the extent of organization of junior high schools, 
junior-senior high schools, and senior high 
Schools. It includes a look at the purposes as- 
cribed to the junior high schools at their begin- 
ning and the purposes claimed for the junior 
high schools of today. The scope of the volume 
also gives an overview of existing organizational 
patterns within the junior high schools, the cur- 
riculum, the activities, the guidance programs, 
and differentiation to care both for uniquely 
able and for handicapped students. 
_ Junior High School Trends will serve admin- 
istrators, teacher committees, boards of educa- 
tion, and lay committees as a handbook in de- 
picting the general scope of development in the 
areas cited above. For example, in 1930, 66 per 
cent of the secondary-school pupils were in regu- 
lar high schools, while in 1952 the same per cent 
of students were in re rganized high schools. 
There is some encouraging evidence that we 


be developing more insight into the pur- 
can legitimately be claimed for the 
junior high school itself. These purposes are 
being supported by some of the research on 
young adolescents which has been conducted 
since 1930. Tae author concludes his analysis of 
the purposes of the junior meNsahioyg sexing: 

Clearly, the only purpose, whatever may have 
formerly been claimed, peculiar to the level is that 
pertaining to the nature of the child during early 
adolescence. The others, like guidance or provision 
for individual differences, because they are corollary, 
also share in some degree in distinctiveness, but they 
are at the same time applicable to school levels above 
and below [p. 39]. 


Perhaps this delimitation indicates that we 
may be developing more skill in avoiding sub- 
scription to purposes which imply a panacea. 

The reader may find it helpful to examine re- 
lated aspects which appear in different chapters 
throughout the volume. For example, the sec- 
tion on organization of the curriculum reflects 
little with regard to core curriculum in the 
junior high school. To gain clues with regard to 
this development, it would be valuable to ex- 
amine the subsequent chapter on “Retreat from 
Departmentalization” and also the chapters on 
ctivities and on guidance. 
] related to guidance 
found by reading 


may 
poses that 


extra-curriculum a 
Similarly, not all material 
and to differentiation will be 


these chapters alone. 
While this volume fills a much-needed place 


in the literature of the junior high school, it does 
not provide specific help on teaching young 
adolescents, on curricular organization, on guid- 
ance, or the activity program. Its purpose is best 
reflected by its title, namely, a depiction of ma- 
jor trends in the junior high school. 

THEODORE D. RICE 
New York University 
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Creveraxn A. Tuomas, Language Power for 
Youth. New York 1: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1955. Pp. xii+270. $3.25. 


Teachers sensitive to the urgency with which 
we need better use of the mother-tongue have 
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few books that promise help, and, of these few, 
a number supply but little. Language Power for 
Youth can be included among the helpful ones, 
even though it may be somewhat less helpful 
than the title and the Preface seem to promise. 
Dr. Cleveland A. Thomas is dean of the faculty 
and head of the Department of English at the 
North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, 
Illinois, and the contents of this book make 
clear that he is an alert classroom teacher and 
that he has a sound grasp of general semantics. 
He has used his various backgrounds to bring 
together the most useful suggestions I have seen 
for the application of the thinking of I. A. 
Richards and the late Count Korzybski to high- 
school teaching. 

The author says he has attempted “to show 
teachers in specific detail how secondary-school 
students may be led to the ability to express 
their own meanings more exactly and to com- 
prehend the meanings of others more accurate- 
ly” (p. vii). This preamble seems to promise 
consideration of all approaches to the teaching 
of language, but it should be qualified by Thom- 
as’ later statements. He explains, “What it 
comes down to is that these two chapters are the 
heart of the teaching of language in secondary- 
school English” (p. 130). The chapters referred 
to are the sixth, “Controlling Abstract Words 
and Statements,” which contains about what its 
title implies, and the seventh, “Teaching Uses of 
Language,” which is largely concerned with 
using S. I. Hayakawa’s Language in Thought 
and Action asa textbook, or obtaining some of 
the benefits of Hayakawa without using his 
book. That is, the aims of the book are as broad 
as the Preface predicts only if one accepts the 
further assumption that the teaching of the 
English language is mainly the teaching of gen- 
eral semantics. Of course there is good reason for 
a book telling English teachers how to make pro- 
fessional use of recent semantic thinking, but 
the casual user should perhaps be warned that, 
except for a brief chapter on 


I grammar and punc- 
tuation, the volume has these limits. 


Listing the chapters would not be revealing, 
since the contents are not sharply classified; the 
suggestion that students define literally the 
terms in “leg of a triangle” has occurred three 
times by page 86, and the abstraction ladder 
about Bessie the Cow pops up passim. In gen- 
eral, the book contains the following: a brief 
summary of general semantics, application of 
semantic principles to teaching, descriptions of 
teaching procedures to apply these principles, 
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and a selective critical bibliography. Of these, 
the descriptions of procedures appear to be the 
most useful. Some are gleaned from published 
sources; others are the fruits of Thomas’ own 
teaching; and the bulk of them come from 
teachers with a semantic persuasion, mostly 
from a relatively few teachers in the vicinities of 
Chicago, Seattle, San Francisco, and New 
York. Many of the procedures are ingenious, 
and most of them appear workable. They a 
gest that collection from more sources von 
produce more help; one hopes that the need wi i 
be filled by the third volume of the Nationa 
Council of Teachers of English Curriculum Se- 
ries, The English Language Arts in the Secondary 
School, now in preparation. E 

For the ene, the bibliography prongs 
good guidance within Thomas’ dehnitton ie 
definition which can be inferred from the feci 
that linguistic analysis is not represented, poe 
Professor Charles Carpenter Fries’s work ae 
into the book only through a contributed PE 
cise (by John Caffrey, p. 70), and that write j 
like Janet Rankin Aiken find no place. The aP 
plication of semantics is straightforward ra 
helpful. For instance, Thomas rightly Des 
that metaphor is much more than a ee. 
poetry, and he gives sound advice on concr o 
and referential diction. I found the exposition i ë 
semantics less than intriguing, not more rev”, 
ing than a number of others, and less reada e: 
One welcomes a book on writing which is me 
ingly written, but this work cannot be so ons 
acterized. It is seeded with jargonic azpro aes 
like basic aspects; one paragraph of eleven hich 
contains eight uses of experience (p. 45), T 
at best is not strongly referential; and I AET 
willingly have seen some editor stop the fo! ome 
ing metaphor: “some brilliant students bec ce 
so entangled in the, to them, revolutionary ' (p. 
tas opened up that they tend to bog down lipsi 
246). There are a number of typographical $ ead 
for instance, Chaucer’s line (p. 157) me is 
something like “Whan that Aprille WE i his 
shoures soote,” ñot “What that Aprille w! 
shoures soots.” , 

But if the book is less felicitously don 
it might have been, and if recent work in i 
mar, linguistics, and rhetoric receive SCAT sper 
no, treatment, the volume is, within its P" Jish 
field, a useful one, and teachers of Eng 
should be grateful to Thomas for it. 
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CHARLTON LA j 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


BESTOR, ARTHUR. The Restoration of Learning: 
A Program for Redeeming the Unfulfilled 
Promise of American Education. New York 
22: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1955. Pp. xviii+ 
460-++xii. $6.00. 

Childhood in Contemporary Cultures. Edited by 
MARGARET MEAD and MARTHA WOLFEN- 
STEIN. Chicago 37: University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. Pp. xii+-474. $7.50. 

DE Kok, WINIFRED. You and Your Child. New 
York 16: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. viii+148. $3.75. 

EDMAN, IRWIN. John Dewey: His Contribution to 
the American Tradition. Indianapolis 7, In- 
diana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1955. Pp. 
322. $3.50. 

Reap, HERBERT. The Grass Roots of Art: Lec- 
tures on the Social Aspects of Art in an Indus- 
trial Age. Problems of Contemporary Art, 
No. 2. New York 22: George Wittenborn, 
Inc., 1955 (revised and enlarged edition of 
1946 publication). Pp. 160. $2.50. 

SARGENT, CYRIL G., and BELISLE, EUGENE L. 
Educational Administration: Cases and Con- 
cepts. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1955. 
Pp. xiv-+474, $5.50. 

VALENTINE, C. W. Parents and Children: A First 
Book on the Psychology of Child Development 
and Training. New York 16: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1955. Pp. xii-+212. $3.75. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


Duvarı, Evetyn Mics. Family Living. New 
York 11: Macmillan Co., 1955 (revised). Pp. 
xxii+410, $3.4¢. 

Idea 55. International Design Annual. Edited 
by Gern Harye. New York 22: George Wit- 
tenborn, Inc., 1955. Pp. xx+158. $8.50. 

New Furniture, Vol. III. Edited by GERD 
Hartje. New York 22: George Wittenborn, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. xiv+174. $8.50. . 

NoRrTruwav, Mary L. What Is Popularity? 
Better Living Booklets. Chicago 10: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1955. Pp. 48. 
$0.50. ars 

Teacher's Manual for Third Edition ‘Sports- 
manlike Driving,” DP- 194; Project Workbook 
in Driver Education for Use with the Third 
Edition of “Spfort.manlike Driving by 
Hern K. KNANDEL, pp. 164. Washington 6: 
American Automobile Association, 1955. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Art... for Children’s Growing. General Service 
Bulletin No. 64. Washington 5: Association 
for Childhood Education International, 
1955. Pp. 48. $0.75. 

Bibliography of Free and Inexpensive Materials 
for Economic Education. New York 36: Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 1955. Pp. 
36. $0.50. 

Box Score on the UN. Prepared by Rogert H. 
Rep. Washington 6: Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, National Education As- 
sociation, 1955. $0.10. 

A Brief Guide to Australian Universities. Mel- 
bourne, C.1, Australia: Australian Council 
for Educational Research, 1955 (third edi- 
tion). Pp. 42. 

The Catholic Elementary School Program for 
Christian Family Living. Edited by SISTER 
Mary Ramon Lancpon. The Proceedings of 
the Workshop on the Catholic Elementary 
School Program for Christian Family Living 
conducted at the Catholic University of 
America, June 11 to June 22, 1954. Washing- 
ton 17: Catholic University of America Press, 
1955. Pp. viii+-210. $2.25. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Compiled and 
edited by Mary FOLEY HORKHEIMER and 
Joun W. Dreror. Randolph, Wisconsin: Ed- 
ucators Progress Service, 1955 (fifteenth edi- 
tion). Pp. x +592. $6.00. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. Compiled and 
edited by Mary Forry HORKHEIMER and 
Joun W. DIFFOR. Randolph, Wisconsin: Ed- 
ucators Progress Service, 1955 (seventh edi- 
tion). Pp. vi+186. $5.00. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials. Edited by PATRICIA A. Horx- 
nemeR. Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators 
Progress Service, 1955 (twelfth edition). Pp. 
xiv-+316. $5.50. 

Everybody Invests in Our Public Schools: Develop- 
ing a Unit on Education: Suggestions for Sec- 
ondary School Teachers. By an APSS Com- 
mittee on Education. New York 27: Pub- 
lished for the Associated Public School Sys- 
tems by the Institute of Administrative Re- 
search, 1955. Pp. vi+56. $1.75. 

FLETCHER, WARNER G. Seciological Background 
for Community Improvement. Studies of In- 
stitute of Administrative Research, No. 10. 
New York 27: Great Cities Project, Institute 
of Administrative Research, Teachers Col- 
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lege, Columbia University, 1955. Pp. viii+ 
24. $0.75. 

The Ford Foundation Report for 1954. New York 
22: The Ford Foundation (477 Madison 
Avenue). Pp. xii+ 114. ` 

How To Recognize a Good Elementary School: A 
Guide for Evaluation of Connecticut Elemen- 
tary Schools. Bulletin No. 68. Hartford, Con- 
necticut: Bureau of School and Community 
Services, State Department of Education, 
1955. Pp. 28. 

It’s High Time: Guide for Parents of High School 
Students. Washington 6: National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, Na- 
tional School Public Relations Association, 
and National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 1955. Pp. 40. $0.50. 

KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL, ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION COMMITTEE. Annie Doesn’t Litter Any 
More: A Booklet of Classroom Activities To 
Help Keep America Beautiful. New York 17: 
Keep America Beautiful, Inc. (100 Park Ave- 
nue), 1955. Pp. 24. $0,20. 

Lamont, CoRLISs. The Assault on Academic 
Freedom. Basic Pamphlets on Current Issues, 
No. 9. New York 25: Basic Pamphlets (Box 
42, Cathedral Station), 1955. Pp. 40. $0.10. 

Leaders for a Free World. Report on the Na- 
tional Conference on Exchange of Persons. 
New York 21: Institute of International Ed- 
ucation, 1955. Pp. 84. $0.50. 

LEARY, BERNICE E. Most Johnnys CAN Read: 
A Reply to Rudolf Flesch’s “Why Johnny 
Can’t Read.” Madison 1, Wisconsin: Wiscon- 
sin State Journal, [n.d.]. $0.10. 

Levine, Bert D. Provisions and Practices To 
Serve the Exceptional Child in Texas Second- 
ary Schools. Research Study No. 17. Austin 
12, Texas: Texas Study of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 1955. Pp. 24. $0.50. 

McDonatp, BLANCHE, and NELSON, LESLIE. 
“Successful Classroom Control.” Dubuque, 
Towa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1955. Pp. xii+158 
(processed). $3.00. 

Money Management: Children’s Spending. Chi- 
cago 11: Household Finance Corporation, 
1955. Pp. 32. $0.10, 

Morez, Douctas M. Developmental Concordance 
and Discordance during Puberty and Early 
Adolescence. Mondégraphs of the Society for 
Research in Child Development, Inc., Vol. 
XVIII, Serial No. 56, No. 1. Champaign, Il- 
linois: Child Development Publications of 
the Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment, Inc., 1955. Pp. viii+128, 
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Morris, GLYN. A Guidance Program for Rural 
Schools. Practical Ideas in Education Series. 
Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 46. $1.06. 

“1955 Achievement Testing Program in Inde- 
pendent Schools and Supplementary Stud- 
ies.” Educational Records Bulletin No. 66. 
New York 32: Educational Records Bureau, 
1955. Pp. xiv+80 (processed). 

Official Sports Library for Girls and Women. 
Official Aquatics, Synchronized Swimming, 
Winter Sports, & Outing Activities Guide, July 
1935-July 1957 edited by Doris BULLOCK 
and Louise Rotors, pp. 160; Official Recrea- 
tional Games and Volleyball Guide, July 19557 
July 1957 edited by JESSIE SCHOFIELD an 
Mary Frances KELLAM, pp. 136. Washing- 
ton 6: American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1985. 
$0.75 each. . 

Open Doors, a Report on Three Surveys: Foreign 
Students in U.S. Institutions of Higher gen 
tion; Foreign Faculty Members at U.S. Co I| 
leges and Universities, Forei; gn Doctors Tr if 
ing at U.S. Hospitals, 1954-55. New York 2 i 
Institute of International Education, 1952: 
Pp. 56. $0.50. 

Passow, A. HARRY; GOLDBERG, MIRIAM; TAN- 
NENBAUM, ABRAHAM J.; and FRENCH, Wie 
Planning for Talented Youth: Consideration. 

for Public Schools. Publication I, Talenti: 
Youth Project, Horace Mann-Lincoln roe 
tute of School Experimentation. New re 
27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 8 
lege, Columbia University, 1955. Pp- il 
$1.00. a 

Passow, A. Harry; MILES, MATTHEW ©.’ 
Corry, STEPHEN M.; and DRAPER, DA ed 
Training Curriculum Leaders for Coopert ‘5 
Research. Horace Mann-I,incoln Le ew 
School Experimentation Pamphlets. kets 
York 27: Bureau of Publications, Tene 58. 
College, Columbia University, 1955. PP- 
81.35. dies 

The Problems Approach and the Social St! Se- 
Edited by Grorci L. Fersn. Curriculum cil 
ries, No. 9. Washington 6: National Coun’, 
for the Social Studies, 1955. Pp. viii 
$2.00. os 

Proceedings of the Third Statewide Conf Be 
the Fifth Year in Teacher Education. SPP e 
sored Jointly by Indiana University 69- 
Committee on Teacher Education and a 
fessional Standards of the Indiana pool 
Teachers Association. Bulletin of the SC 
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of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 
XXXI, No. 3. Bloomington, Indiana: Divi- 
sion of Research and Field Services, Indiana 
University, 1955. Pp. 70. $1.00. 

Readability: Finding Readable Material for Chil- 
dren. A Report of the Tenth Annual Confer- 
ence on Reading, University of Pittsburgh, 
July 12—July 23, 1954. Compiled and edited 
by GERALD A. YoAKAM. Pittsburgh 13: Uni- 
y of Pittsburgh Press, [n.d.]. Pp. 172. 

1.50. 

Research Studies in Education, 1953: A Subject 
Index of Doctoral Dissertations, Reports and 
Field Studies; and a Research Methods Bib- 
liography. Compiled by STANLEY B. BROWN, 
Mary Loutse Lypa, and CARTER V. GooD. 
Homewood, Illinois: Phi Delta Kappa, Inc. 
(2034 Ridge Road), 1955. Pp. viii+-64. $3.50. 

Schdol Calendar, September 1955—August 
1996, Indicating Holidays and Holy Days. 
New York 16: Community Relations Serv- 
ice, American Jewish Committee (386 Fourth 
Avenue), 1955. $0.10. 

“School Information Sources for Educational 
and Vocational Counselors.” Compiled and 
published by Russet. J. FoRNWALT. New 


York 3: Russell J. Fornwalt (Big Brother ` 


Movement, 33 Union Square West), 1955 
(revised). Pp. 6 (mimeographed). $0.15. 

Science Instruction in California High Schools. 
Prepared by the Bureau of Secondary Educa- 
tion in co-operation with the Subcommittee 
on Science Instruction of the California As- 
sociation of Secondary School Curriculum 
Co-ordinators. Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 3. Sacramento, California: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1955. Pp. vi+-78. 

Serpman, Jerome M. Readings in Educational 
Psychology. Bostgn 7: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1955. Pp. xiv-+402. $3.25. 

Selected Softball Articles from NSWA and 
NSGWS Guides and the Journal of the 
AAHPER 1939-1955. Edited by MARIAN 
Kneer. Sports Articles Reprint Series. 
Washington 6: National Section for Girls and 
Women’s Sports, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
1955. Pp. 80. $1.00. 

Starter, Eva May. “The Primary Unit.” Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 3. Storrs, Connecticut: 
Curriculum Center, School of Education, 
University of Connecticut, 1955. Pp. iv+33 
(processed). 
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E. A Summary Report to the North Central 
High Schools of Kansas on Criterion 4: Ad- 
ministration and Supervision. Kansas Studies 
in Education, Vol. V, No. 2. University of 
Kansas Publications. Lawrence, Kansas: 
School of Education, University of Kansas, 


1955. Pp. 62. 
SpacHE, GEORGE. “Resources in Teaching 
Reading.” Gainesville, Florida: Reading 


Laboratory and Clinic, University of Florida, 
1955. Pp. ii+108 (processed). 

Teacher Personnel. Review of Educational Re- 
search, Vol. XXV, No. 3. Washington 6: 
American Educational Research Association, 
1955. Pp. 189-276. $1.50. 

Teachers Guide to the Use of Community Re- 
sources in Economic Education, New York 36: 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 1955. 
Pp. iv+64. $1.00. 

Teaching Guide for the Social Studies: Preschool 
through Junior College. Chicago 1: Board of 
Education, [n.d.]. Pp. iv-+76. 

“Teamwork in Handling Guidance and Health 
Problems.” Co-ordinated Conferences on 
Guidance, Personnel Services, and Health 
Education. Edited by WARREN H. SOUTH- 
wort and DesMonp D. O’ConNELL. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: Kramer Business Service, 
1955. Pp. 69 (processed). $1.00. 

TECHNIQUES FOR CHANGE CoMMITTEE. “Better 
High Schools Faster: Second Report: Case 
Studies in How Change Has Been Brought 
About.” New York 27: Metropolitan School 
Study Council (525 West 120th Street), 
1955. Pp. ii+39 (mimeographed). $0.60. 

Toors, MYRTLE DEWEY. Working in the Core 
Program in Burris Laboratory School. College 
Publication 154. Muncie, Indiana: Ball State 
‘Teachers College, 1955. Pp. viii+60. $1.00. 

‘ToRGERSON, THEODORE L., ADAMS, GEORGIA S., 
and Woop, Ernest R. Student’s Workbook: 
“Measurement and Evaluation for the Elemen- 
tary-School Teacher.” New Y: ork 19: Dryden 
Press, 1955. 

Towards Better Understanding and Use of Maps, 
Globes, Charts. A pre-service and in-service 
aid for teachers of geography, history, and 
social studies. Chicago 40: Denoyer-Geppert 
Co., 1955. Pp. 24. 

Turney, A. H. Differentiation of the Phenomenal 
Field. Kansas Studies in Education, Univer- 
sity of Kansas Publications, Vol. VI, No. 1. 
Lawrence, Kansas: School of Education, 
University of Kansas, 1955. Pp. 24. 

Waace, THomas O. A Teacher's Guide to Money, 
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Banking, and Credit: Money—Master or Serv- 
ant? Teaching Aids by Euntce Jonns. Eco- 
nomic Life Series: No. 2, Resource Units for 
Secondary Schoo] Teachers. National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, Bulletin No. 29. 
Washington 6: National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, 1955. Pp. viii+-100. $1.00. 

WALLIN, J. E. WALLACE. The Odyssey of a Psy- 
chologist: Pioneering Experiences in Special 
Education, Clinical Psychology, and Mental 
Hygiene with a Comprehensive Bibliography of 
the Author’s Publications. Wilmington 4, 
Delaware: The Author (311 Highland Ave- 
nue, Lyndalia), 1955. Pp. xviiit+-244. $3.00, 

Watson, CARLos M., and Ricuey, Rogert W. 
Present Practices and Trends in the Prepara- 
tion of Elementary School Principals at the 
Graduate Level. Bulletin of the School of Ed- 
ucation, Indiana University, Vol. XXXI, 
No. 4. Bloomington, Indiana: Division of 
Research and Field Services, Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1955. Pp. 54. $1.00. 

The Younger Generation: A New Perspective. 
Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Barnard 
Forum. Sponsored by Metropolitan Alumnae 
Groups of Thirty-seven Colleges and Univer- 
sities, the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, February 26th, 1955. New York 27: 
Barnard Forum Office (102 Milbank Hall, 
606 West 120th Street), 1955, Pp. 36. $0.25. 


UNESCO (United States Sales Agent: Colum- 
bia University Press, New York 27): 
Education Abstracts, Vol. VU, No. 4, 1955— 

“The Teaching of History.” Pp. 28. $0.20, 

Education Abstracts, Vol. VII, No. 6, 1955— 
“The Textbook as a Teaching Aid.” Pp. 
22 (processed). $0.20. 

Music ın Education. International Confer- 
ence on the Role and Place of Music in the 
Education of Youth and Adults, Brussels, 
29 June to 9 July 1953. Pp. 336, $3.00. 

Problems in Education, X, 1955—The Teach- 
ing of Modern Languages: A Volume of 
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` Studies Deriving from the International 
Seminar Organized by the Secretariat of 
Unesco at Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, in Au- 
gust 1953. Pp. 296. $2.50. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 

Bulletin, 1955, No. 5—State Accreditation of 
High Schools: Practices and Standards of 
State Agencies by Grace S. WRIGHT. Pp. 
iv+82. $0.30. : 

Circular No. 444, 1955—“Statistics of public 
Elementary and Secondary Education 0% 
Negroes in the Southern States: 1951 
by Caror Joy Honson. Pp. iv+18. $0.20. 

Circular No. 446, 1955—‘Salaries and on 
Characteristics of Beginning Rural Scho? 
Teachers: 1953-54: A Brief Report of 2 
Pilot Study” by WELLS HARRINGTON an e 
Maser C. Rice under the general direc 
tion of Hernerr S. Conran. Pp. Ivt 
(processed). $0.20, 

Circular No. 448, 1955—“Statistics of Nest 
Colleges and Universities: 1951-52 ae 3 
Fall of 1954” by Henry G. BADGER “Po 
the general direction of EMERY M. 

TER. Pp. iv+-16 (processed). $0.20. 

“Digest of Annual Reports of State B iF 
for Vocational Education to the Ona 
Education, Division of Vocational EON” 
tion: Summary of Statistical and june 
cial Information, Fiscal Year Ended 

30, 1954.” Pp. iv--44 (processed). Lib- 

Pamphlet No. 116, 1955—General and ie 
eral Educational Content of Prge ; 

Curricula: Architecture by JENNING: 

SANDERS. Pp. iv+12. $0.15. Trade 

Vocational Division Bulletin No. 257, 10" 3 
and Industrial Series No. 63, 19 Rafet- 
by 
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and Women’s Occupations: Select 
ences July 1948—September 
Louise Moors. Pp. vi-+100. $0.55. Re- 
Vocational Division Monograph No. k; " 
vised 1955—Educational Objectives 1” 
cational Agriculture. Pp. vi+14. $0.1. 
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> WHO’S WHO FOR DECEMBER 


The news notes for this issue 
have been prepared by HAr- 
oLD B. DUNKEL, professor of 
education at the University 
of Chicago. LUCILE L. Lurry, supervisor of 
secondary education with the Board of Edu- 
cation of Prince George’s County, Upper 
Marlboro, Maryland, describes the methods 
of action research being used to develop and 
improve the core program in the schools of 
her county. WILLIAM C. KvARACEUS, pro- 
fessor of education at Boston University, 
deñnes juvenile delinquency and describes 
ways in which communities can approach 
treatment and prevention of delinquency. 
CLINTON R. PREWETT, professor of educa- 
tion and psychology at East Carolina Col- 
lege, Greenville, North Carolina, points out 
that both practical and theoretical knowl- 
edge are needed in teacher education. EARL 
A. Kotte, director of student personnel and 
guidance at East Texas State Teachers Col- 


Authors of 
news noles 
and articles 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 


Warren G. FINDLEY, director of the 
Evaluation and Advisory Service of the Ed- 
ucational Testing Service at Princeton, New 
Jersey, will discuss the ultimate goals of edu- 
cation. He groups the goals under seven 
headings—general intellectual competences, 
vocational compstence, skill in working in 
groups, preparation for home and family 
living, constructive use of leisure time and 
attainment of aesthetic satisfactions, health, 
and a unified view of self—and suggests 
ways in which the schools can implement the 
goals. CLEVELAND A. THOMAS, dean of the 
faculty and head of the English department 
at the North Shore Country Day School in 
Winnetka, Illinois, will present an article on 


lege, Commerce, Texas, discusses the nature 
and purposes of group guidance and suggests 
that the best elements of the group-guidance 
program should be merged with regular 
classroom instruction. SISTER Mary XA- 
vier, O.S.U., principal of St. Mary’s High 
School, Cumberland, Maryland, considers 
the results of poor study habits and suggests 
useful methods for training students to 
study effectively. ALLAN O. PFNISTER, in- 
structor in the Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago, and MANNING 
M. PATTILLO, assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the same institution, present a list of 
selected references on higher education. 


Eric R. BABER, superintend- 
ent of the Rich Township 
High School, Park Forest, Il- 
linois. V. Howarp TALLEY, assistant profes- 
sor, Department of Music, University of 
Chicago. 


Reviewers 
of books 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


“Improvement of Language Instruction in 
Secondary Schools.” He believes that our 
great need today for adequate communica- 
tion demands that we teach students “how 
their language works,” what abstractions 
are and how they operate, and the uses to 
which language may be put. He describes 
actual classroom procedures which have 
been used to accomplish these ends. WILBUR 
H. Durron, associate director of teacher 
training and associate professor of education 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, 
will report a study in which 459 junior high 
school pupils indicated whether they liked 
or disliked arithmetic and why they felt as 


they did. 
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Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Education 


54h, Pat ‘MODERN PHILOSOPHIES AND EDUCATION 


Joun S. Brupacuen and Commarree 


Our century has seen the greatest flourishing of the study of educational 
philosophy in the whole history of education. It has produced one major 
philosophy of education (Dewey's Democracy and Education) and a dozen or 
more that are less well known. An exposition of the tenets of one of the 
sehools of thought in modern philosophy, written by a distinguished repre- 
sentative of that school, is presented in each chapter of this yearbook, with 
a translation of the philosophical concepts into definitive educational goals 
and policies. 


$4.00 cloth. $3.25 paper 


s4th, Port - MENTAL HEALTH IN MODERN EDUCATION 


PAUL A. Wrrry and COMMITTEE 


Attainment of mental health is at present a crucial problem. Since meny 
mental breakdowns could be avoide by provision of more desirable condi- 


tions in the home, the school, and the community, the writers of this year- 
book define the roles of these agencies in the maintenance of an integrates 
mental-health program from preschool life to the collegiate and occupationa 
levels. The A arboak demonstrates the value of individu 


ual effort by teachers 


in behalf of better mental health. 


$4.00 cloth. $3.25 paper 


534, Pan ‘CITIZEN CO-OPERATION FOR BETTER PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Encar L. Morruer and COMMITTEE 


rooms, schools, on 
guidance in planning programs and appr. 


$4.00 cloth. $3.25 paper 


534, Part i‘ MASS MEDIA AND EDUCATION 
Encar DALE and COMMITTEE 
Considers what the mass media of communication are for; how mass com- 
munication works and how children and adults are influenced by mass media; 


what the school and the public can do about these media, with special atten- 
tion to means of developing discrim inating taste, 
$4.00 cloth. $3.25 paper 
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LET THE SHOEMAKER STICK TO His Last 


De the past few weeks this writer 
has had the opportunity for extended 
observation of skilled tradesmen at work. 
The occasion for this rich experience has 
been the purchase of an old house dating 
from the Columbian Exposition. The at- 
tempt to render habitable this aged ruin has 
Produced a long parade of carpenters, 
plumbers, plasterers, and the rest. There are 
tricks to every trade, and naturally one 
who is at all reflective about his own skilled 
trade of teaching is likely to be interested in 
comparing his operations with those of other 
craftsmen. Most of the information gleaned 
from this experience is inappropriate to the 
School Review, but some of the things ob- 
served seem to have rather direct education- 
al import. ' 

An outstanding fact—and one which as a 
ormer educational administrator I have 
Watched with considerable .interest—has 
been the intense concern,of the contractor 
Co-ordinating and directing this varied 
Eroup that the skilled craftsman should 
Practice only his craft. For example, the 
carpenter does the demolition, but it is bad 
planning if he has to gather up and carry 
Out the rubble he produces. This is the job 
or the common laborer, and the contractor 
knows that he is losing money if he pays & 
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master-carpenter’s wage for laborer’s work. 
Likewise, after construction has started, the 
carpenter sticks to carpentering. Only when 
things go amiss does he have to jump on the 
truck and transport lumber to the scene. 

The situation in the craft of teaching, 
from kindergarten through graduate school, 
quite frequently stands in sharp contrast to 
this procedure. In terms of the figure, the 
teacher does not merely practice his own 
skilled trade; he serves as his own helper, 
his own laborer, and his own trucker. In 
other words, he frequently spends a consid- 
erable portion of his day doing jobs which . 
seem to have very little relation to those ac- 
tivities for which he was presumably trained 
and at which he is presumably skilled. Un- 
doubtedly it is from observations of this 
same sort that many students of education 
in recent years have been led to suggest that 
one way of meeting the teacher shortage 
would be to restrict the teacher to teaching 
and to see whether some of his other activi- 
ties could not be as well performed, or per- 
haps even better done, by those without his 
special interests and training. Certainly the 
next few years will see the use of teacher’s 
aides, volunteer assistants, and similar de- 
vices more fully explored. Probably much 
that will be useful will be found out. 

We must not, however, expect too much 
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from these devices. The assistant teacher or 
teacher’s aide will never be able to perform 
for the teacher all the functions which the 
plumber’s helper performs for the plumber. 
The line between teaching and nonteaching 
is not a sharp one. It is not only when he is 
standing in front of the class that the teacher 
is teaching; he may do some of his best 
teaching in other situations. The work of the 
social-studies teacher in advising student 
councils and that of the English teacher in 
working with student publications are fa- 
miliar examples. In short, in attempting to 
use the teacher more effectively, we may end 
by limiting the sphere of his effectiveness. 

Another line of thought is essentially the 
same as the preceding but stated from the 
other point of view, that of the nonteaching 
activities. Though these functions are not 
teaching and are probably less important 
than teaching, this argument runs, still they 
are important; otherwise we would not carry 
them on in our schools. And their successful 
execution requires a teacher. The reasons 
why a teacher is required may vary. Some- 
times it is said that knowledge of the student 
gained in the classroom is requisite; some- 
times the full training and experience of a 
good teacher are thought to be required ; 
sometimes it is said that only a person with 
the status and authority of a “real” teacher 
can be successful. 

Both the foregoing arguments rest in 
large part on those grounds which have led 
to the abandonment of the sharp distinction 
between the curriculum and the extra-cur- 
riculum. The latter was seen to be justifiable 
only if it provided opportunities for learn- 
ing; and, if these experiences were actually 
educative, then they were seen as being a 
true part of, not a mere adjunct to, the work 
of the school and the teacher. Many persons, 
therefore, see the attempt to distinguish be- 
tween teacher and nonteacher as an effort to 
revive the earlier distinction between the 
curriculum (the true task of the teacher) 
and the non-curriculum or extra-curriculum 
(something assignable to nonteachers). 
Quite possibly re-examination of our present 
broad concept of the curriculum will reveal 
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that we have been too iaclusive, and short- 
age of personnel may lead us to re-establish 
the old distinction without loss. But the old 
arguments which led to the expansion both 
of the curriculum and of the teacher’s func- 
tion still possess cogency. 

A third and closely related reason for 
doubting the value of teacher’s aides lies m 
the fact that the student is not a bit of nee 
matter like a pipe. Experience in schoo 
does, and should, constitute a united ae 
for him, and too much division of labor wil 
have evil consequences. Anyone who doubts 
this fact need only remember his last stay k 
a large modern hospital. There in recen 
years the division of labor has been pe 
to the utmost. The surgeon appears only 
the critical moment, and the patient’s P De 
cian also limits himself to doctoring  * 
rather narrow sense. Even the register 
nurse makes but an occasional appearan® 
and the other functions are performed D 
horde of nurse’s aides, orderlies, labori 
assistants, and the rest. All this spec! he 
tion may make for good medical care thing 
lowest physiological level, but ie A 
has happened to the patient. He feels series 
bit of protoplasm being palpated by 4 $ in- 
of expert practitioners whose crafts rks 
volved in jurisdictional disputes. That ° ibis 
modern hospitals have come to recogni it 
point is seen by their incorporating into soc- 
staffs still another skilled craftsman, “a 
ial worker, whose duty it is to try to mà ns o! 
patient a human being again after there i 
the process has reduced him to an aware ay ’ 
rhesus monkey. Most of us, fatty enc 
manage to keep our medical expel how- 
fairly restricted in number. The childs five 
ever, faces a continuous sentence ° we 
days a week for ten to twelve years- line, 
try to “process” him on an assembly the 
much is going to be lost. Possibly to 2 
teacher, like a parent, must continue all- 
considerable extent to be a Jack- 
trades, and for the same reasons. logy 

A fourth question concerning the anê lies 
between the teacher axd the craftsman ous 
in the difference in the amount of Der est 
and emotional energy expended. In the 
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place, the craftsmah works with inanimate 
materials. Though these materials may 
prove refractory on occasion, and joints may 
rust or planks splinter, they are more mal- 
leable and plastic than are the materials of 
those crafts which work with biological or- 
ganisms. Furthermore, much of the work of 
the skilled artisan is fairly routine. This is 
not to say that the carpenter and the 
plumber never encounter problematic situa- 
tions; it is merely to point out that, for the 
competent craftsman, crises are, and should 
be, relatively rare. Hence, without too great 
a strain on himself the craftsman can work 
steadily from eight till four at the technical 
matters of his trade, leaving other chores to 
helpers and laborers. It is at least question- 
able whether the teacher can do the same 
thing. 

However one wishes to define the 
teacher’s chief function, for which we wish 
to free him by giving him aid and assistants, 
it is fairly certain to involve a considerable 
amount of physical and nervous strain. 
Likewise, though at present those periods 
during which the teacher is out of the class- 
room are far from “free,” possibly he finds in 
some of these activities not merely change 
but even a rest, busy though he may be. 
Thus it is far from certain that many 
teachers, even with considerable assistance, 
could carry a heavier class load. A more 
rested and less distracted teacher might 
well do a better job with those classes he 
has, but it is doubtful whether he can be so 
aided as to cover seven or eight classes in 
place of his present four or five. 

Related to this point is the fact that 
teaching—certainly, good teaching—is at 
least mildly creative. From the little we 
know about creativity we seë that it tends to 
come when and as it will and that there is 
only about so much of it at one time. It is 
a notorious fact, for example, that creative 
Writers spend an enormous amount of time 
sharpening pencils, cleaning their type- 
writers, and getting drinks of water. Ob- 
viously we would ‘hot increase the flow of 
first-class writing by providing helpers to do 
these chores, moŝt of which the writer m 


question would admit don't actually de- 
mand doing at the moment. These activities 
are mere dodges to pass the time and quiet 
the nerves when ideas or words fail to come. 
Possibly teaching at elementary- or second- 
ary-school level, even in the best of situa- 
tions, is a creative operation in only a most 
Pickwickian sense of the word. Nonetheless, 
it does take something more than physical 
and nervous energy out of the teacher. That 
this something is now diverted into routine 
chores and that we can capture it for class- 
room use by freeing the teacher from these 
tasks are both assumptions which merit 
scrutiny. . 

A final obstacle to the use of teachers’ as- 
sistants comes from the attitude of teachers 
themselves toward their job. In my recent 
observations of other craftsmen I have been 
impressed by the pride which each has in his 
skill. Perhaps the judgment is unfair, but I 
believe this feeling is far too rare among 
teachers. Possibly one reason why teachers 
depreciate their efforts even more than the 
necessities of the case demand is the fact 
that they are not too sure of what their trade 
is and are not too confident of their compe- 
tence in it. University campuses are notori- 
ously places where faculty members moan 
that they have no time for research and pro- 
duction. “Those awful committees!” and 
“\Vouldn’t the university be a fine place if 
there were no students!” Nonetheless, it is a 
sad fact, admitted by a good many univer- 
sity professors, that routine busy-work is a 
good excuse for not having to face the prob- 
lem of one’s own ability. One never has to 
confront the awful fact that one can’t do 
good research or can’t write an adequate 
book if one is busy spinning in a squirrel 
etings, conferences, and consulta- 
tions. Possibly teachers at the earlier levels 
of education are less afflicted with their 
equivalents of this problem than are their 
brethren who dwell within the ivory towers 
of the college and university, but I doubt it. 
The carpenter who doesn’t like building, 
who is none too sure that he builds very well, 
or who is practicing carpentry only until an- 
other job turns up is particularly likely to 
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indicated that one was planned for 1955-56; 
and twenty others reported that they had 
them under more or less active considera- 
tion. = t 
Even if, however, pupils participating in 
these undertakings continue to be numbered 
in tens of thousands rather than hundreds of 
thousands and even if many of these experi- 
ments continue to show the short life-span 
which has marked many of them in the past, 
a goodly number of children will have been 
involved during the decade 1950-60. And in 
view of the mobility of the American family, 
many of these children will ultimately ap- 
pear in other school systems. Both waste 
and unhappiness can still be avoided if the 
high schools are ready to do something 
about this problem when the time comes. 
Another publication of interest to those 
concerned with foreign languages is the 
UNESCO publication, The Teaching of 
Modern Languages (distributed by Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. $2.50). 
This book is the product of an international 
seminar conducted in Ceylon in 1953. The 
book covers a wide range of topics, and par- 
ticular breadth comes from the fact that 
these are treated from the point of view of 
educational systems operating in diverse 
national and cultural situations. Probably 
the well-read student in the field will find 
little that is strikingly new to him, but even 
he will enjoy seeing some of the familiar 
problems and solutions as they appear in 
unfamiliar or even exotic settings. 


Tue MIND or James Joyce 

SOMEWHAT recondite monograph by 
A Thomas E. Connolly entitled The 
Personal Library of James Joyce (University 
of Buffalo Studies, Vol. XXII, No. 1, April, 
1955) suggests some considerations more 
pertinent to the educational level served by 
the School Review than might appear likely 
at first glance. This little volume arises from 
the fact that in 1938-39 James Joyce, who 
was then planning to leave the Paris apart- 
ment which he had occupied for many years, 
drastically reduced his personal library. The 
residue was ultimately acquired by the 
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Lockwood Memorial Library of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo and is available for study. 
Mr. Connolly has carefully worked through 
these 468 items on the assumption that the 
books which Joyce kept were those to which 
he attached either an intellectual or an ee 
tional importance. Since the publication O 
John Livingston Lowes’ The Road to Xana- 
du, the attempt to explore the mind ofa eas 
ative literary artist through scrutiny of the 
materials which helped to form it has always 
been an undertaking attractive to Ne 
interested in a given artist. And Joyce, Ji s 
Coleridge, is the kind of imaginative be 
who makes a particularly likely target +° 
such an effort. Connolly has examined a 
page of these 468 volumes and has recor k 
every mark and every note which Jo 
made in them, with the exception of one vi . 
ume where the marking by Joyce as 
extensive that the entire original would he 
had to be reproduced. t 

Mr. Connolly would probably be me 
to admit that the gleanings are Sean 
sparse. There are, of course, the present: nds. 
copies from friends and would-be n þu 
These shed some light on Joyce’s Ce ats 
probably they require interpretation much 
other sources rather than contributinë jous 
new information themselves. The i re- 
dictionaries and other verbal aids a 
flect Joyce’s preoccupation with the ! tha 
of words. And it is at least curious ypeat 
among the relatively few periodicals ap. Pur 
such ones as the Baker and Confectione”’ he 
and Feather, Rabbits and Rabbit Keep oe of 
Hairdressers’ Weekly Journal; J an say 
Peace and Local Government Ret amis 
nothing of the Modern Boy and ee on 

yC d 
that of the presënt writer would j 
to see how, if at all, these highly s ce oF 
works either shaped the mind of y 
were of service to him in his writing., ologi 

This is research in the strictest ie re- 
cal tradition. But, as we have said, t te 
sults are not stupendous to the casua 
server and probably no: even for e a 
student of Joyce. What does all this © Jies 3 
do with secondary education, which 
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long way from sich minutely specialized 
monographs? Reading it seems to suggest 
some implications, for our educational pro- 
grams. 

Certainly, turning over the pages of more 
than four hundred volumes in the search for 
pencil marks is not, as the English put it, 
everybody’s cup of tea. But those of us who 
are citizens of the republic of learning might 
do well to recall from our childhood Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s statement that “the 
world is so full of a number of things, . . . 
we should all be as happy as kings’”—partly 
because we personally don’t have to do a 
great many of them. But we should at least 
know they exist. A university is a place 
where people do strange things. I am always 
shovked at the way most of my colleagues 
spend their professional lives, and surely 
they stand no less aghast at my activities. 
This is as it should be at the university level, 
and probably we should increase the amount 
of discord at the lower levels. Teachers need 
to be enthusiastic about what they are 
doing. It must seem to them important and 
really the only thing worth doing. But when 
we begin to think of our own personal predi- 
lections as universal laws, then the trouble 
begins. Many of us hope that, as the student 
moves through our educational system, he 
will see a very wide variety of such interests 
ably advocated and stoutly defended. If 
schools and if teachers ever level out into 
one single channel, we shall have lost some- 
thing educative in the process. And, as 
usual, the undertakings which seem to us 
useless or pointless are precisely those of 
which we must be most careful. 

Connolly’s findings are modest, and un- 
doubtedly he hoped for more than he ac- 
tually found. Though it must have been ob- 
vious fairly early in his Work that his results 
would not set Niagara Falls on fire, he con- 
tinued his search with meticulous care to the 
end. This, too, is a lesson which needs to be 
taught hard and frequently in our educa- 
tional system. Quite apart from our Ameri- 
can interest in success, the very process of 
passing on to the child the prior achieve- 
ment of his culturé inevitably puts the em- 
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phasis on the successful discoveries that 
were made and the true masterpieces that 
were produced. We do the child a disservice, 
however, unless we give him some view of 
the other side of the picture. As every prac- 
ticing scientist knows, thousands of guinea 
pigs have died and millions of test tubes and 
flasks have been dirtied merely to arrive at 
the conclusion, “That isn’t it.” The man in 
white does not emerge from the laboratory 
every day with a new cure or a new syn- 
thetic. Even the best painters find it a long 
time between masterpieces. Yet the advance 
of both science and culture depend to a con- 
siderable extent on the painful slogging of 
those who do not make today’s headlines or 
even tomorrow’s footnotes. Our schools have 
done well to be conscious of the student’s 
need for at least occasional success. Cer- 
tainly, endless frustrating failures in impos- 
sible situations are not educative. Nonethe- 
less, if we are too protective of the student’s 
personality by making it too easy for him to 
succeed, we give him a rather wrong picture 
of what the world is like. Any operation and 
any career has its dead, dull spots. As White- 
head pointed out, one of the best things the 
school can do is to give the student the inter- 
est and comprehension which will carry him 
over these spots as he encounters them, for 
encounter them he will. We aim at unquali- 
fied success, but the very modest success or 
even the well-executed failure must have a 
place. In regard to most things worth doing, 
success is not the norm but the happy excep- 


tion. 

NOTHER of what have now become the 
A numerous attacks on our schools has 
just come to hand. This one, entitled 
“What’s Wrong with Schools in the United 
States,” appears in U.S. News and World 
Report for October 7, 1955, as one of a series 
of interviews with Homer L. Dodge, scien- 
tist and president emeritus of Norwich Uni- 
versity in Vermont, and his son, Norton T. 
Dodge, a graduate student at Harvard Uni- 
versity, specializing in Russian economics. 

The Dodges have just returned from Rus- 
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sia and are apparently horrified at the con- 
trast between the Russian and the American 
educational systems. Viewing the American 
school with horror is now becoming a fa- 
miliar act. The performance is beginning, 
however, to produce that feeling which the 
psychologists call déjà vu, better known in 
the movies as, “Isn’t this where we came 
me” 

This diatribe follows the familiar lines. 
(In fact, if this game continues, criticism-of- 
the-schools will become as stylized a literary 
form as the rondel and the sonnet.) The edu- 
cationist is distinguished from the educator, 
Dewey’s philosophy is depicted as the ser- 
pent in a potential Garden of Eden, the 
schools don’t teach anything but “adjust- 
ment,” European schools are wonderful, and 
we should be able to do as much in twelve 
years as they do in ten, and so on. If this 
criticism has a creative touch, it is the not 
too delicately implied suggestion that the 
machinations of the educationists in our 
schools are making the United States fall far 
behind Russia in the training of scientists 
and technicians—and everybody knows 
what will happen if we fall behind Russia. 
Hence those responsible for this debacle are 
to have strong measures used against them. 
Thus in reply to the question, “How can a 
reform be accomplished?” the answer is, 
“It’s about like carrying out a revolution in 
Russia.” As an educationist the present 
writer is, by definition, ignorant, but his 
recollection is that the original Russian 
Revolution was more marked by firing 
squads than by due process of law. If this 
particular dam ever bursts, then we had 
better take to the hills. 

Less facetiously, reaction to this and 
other pieces of the kind is perhaps better put 
in the words of Ruth M. Goldstein, of Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, New York City, 
in her review of the film, The Blackboard 
Jungle, which she published in High Points 
for May, 1955: 


We think it is not just bad form, but bad 
movie, and likely to make almost as much 
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trouble as it will make money. It is so plausible 
that the powers-that-be in education will spent 
time in denial and in pointing-with-alarm. Tas 
will cut into their real job, which is to pie 
the real school system. It is so sensational Ei 
citizens who haven’t been inside a school o 
years and who have more time for headline 
than for P.T.A. notices will go into panie 
This will cut into their real job, which is ae 
down quietly and think about improving ee 
selves and their homes and the society Ho 
which these youngsters are being graduate 

to the schools, the courts, and the jails. 


Perhaps the most severe indictment of 
our educational system is embodied "rhis 
shoddy quality of attacks of this sort. eol 
fact is particularly devastating in the Plec 
blasts issuing from scholars and n E l 
tuals. These are presumed to be per: nost 
flowers of our educational system, an A 
of them are old enough to have gone thr a 
the educational mill before Dewey ap edly 
educationists had completed their ales S 
destructive work. To find so little Cling 
tent analysis of a problem, so little pern 
ness to consider all the evidence is 50 a sa 
As Mr. Pecksniff remarked, it casts ^ e 
light on human nature. The schools att teach 
by the critics undoubtedly sought 1 vithin 
these abilities, and probably did so 4 
the confines of professional competen® limits 
when the critics proceed beyond ae as- 
of their own fields, it seems that a er- 
pects of education just didn’t t@ today’s 
tainly there is much wrong with 
schools, but there appears equal cë e for- 
that the corrective is not zeturn to $ resent 
mer programs, which almost daily Ps the 
new evidence of their ineffectivenc pes? 
persons of their products who put ot: a high 
tawdry jobs. The intellectual takes other 
mora] tone about demagoguery ren this 
circles, but he seems little entitled oo get 
feeling of moral superiority once ie gold 
into the act. As Chaucer asked, 


rust, what shall iron do?” 
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CORE-PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
ACTION RESEARCH 


LUCILE L. LURRY 
Board of Education of Prince George's County, Upper Marlboro, Maryland 


INCE the early days of the Progressive 
Education Association’s Eight Year 
Study (1932-40), schools and school systems 
have been experimenting with the core pro- 
gram. Programs called “core” range from a 
fuSion of two or more subjects (usually Eng- 
lish and social studies), taught in a two- or 
three-hour block of time by one teacher, to 
a program assuming no particular basic cur- 
ticular structure and permitting a teacher 
with a group of pupils to choose their own 
areas of study in terms of the particular 
common needs, problems, and interests of 
their group. 

A study published by the United States 
Office of Education! in 1952 showed that 43 
Per cent of the schools reporting core pro- 
grams were using a fusion-type design, while 
13.5 per cent reported that they adhered to 
the “no predetermined structure” type of 
Core. This study indicated that 37.8 per cent 
of the schools reporting leaned toward a core 
Program consisting of broad, preplanned 
Problem areas based upon the common per- 
Sonal-social needs of youth in today’s world. 
From these areas teachers and pupils were 
free to draw learning units related directly 
to their needs. A large majority of the 
Schools contacted indicated they did not 
Contemplate changing the type of core being 
used. In other words, the fusion program 
Prevails and will continue to do so. A sub- 
stantial number of these schools did show an 
Interest in moving toward the predeter- 
mined problem-area structure. 


m Development: 


1 Grace S. Wright, Core Curriculu 
tian d States Office 


` roblems and Practices, pp, 1-9. Unite 
Education Bulletinl952, No. 5. 


* 


THE EXTENT OF THE CORE 
PROGRAM 


Now let’s take a look at the extent of the 
core program in action. A study made by the 
United States Office of Education? in 1949 
showed that 3.5 per cent of the secondary 
schools in the country were trying a pro- 
gram closely related to one of the three types 
heretofore described. Again, the majority re- 
ported a fusion program. By far the largest 
number of schools reported the core to be 
operating in Grades VII and VII. Very few 
schools reported the extension of the core 
into the senior high school. It is the consid- 
ered judgment of the present writer that, 
were such a study made today, a higher per- 
centage of schools would report that some 
type of core program is being tried. This 
judgment is based upon the wide interest in 
the national conference of core teachers; the 
large numbers of people attending group 
discussions on the core program at educa- 
tional meetings, such as those of the Nation- 
al Education Association, the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, and the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals; several regional 
and state conferences of core teachers held 
in recent months; and the wide variety of 
articles on the subject appearing in profes- 
sional journals over the past three years. On 
the other hand, certainly some schools re- 
porting core programs in the 1949 study 
have since abandoned their efforts in this 


2Grace S. Wright, Core Curriculum in Public 


High Schools: An Inquiry into Practices, 19-19. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin 1950, 
No. 5. 
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direction. Further, there seems to be no sig- 
nificant trend toward the extension of this 
type of program into the senior high school. 

The extent of the core program as re- 
vealed by this study does show a promising 
trend in secondary education. It indicates 
attainment of a rather firm foothold in the 
reorganization of the general-education as- 
pects of the high school along the lines of the 
most recent research in psychology of learn- 
ing; it evidences a more adequate concept 
of the demands of society and the needs of 
adolescents and, all in all, a broader philo- 
sophical orientation. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CORE 
PROGRAM 


What are the essential characteristics of 
the core program which make it a promising 
trend? The following summary character- 
izes the core as J. Paul Leonard sees it: 


1. It utilizes problems of personal-social 
development common to all youth as content. 

2. In solving and/or exploring these prob- 
lems, a wide variety of resources in men, ma- 
terials, and techniques are used. 

3. In developing certain understandings, 
abilities, skills, and values related to these 
problems, subject matter is used which cuts 
across traditional lines. 

4. Guidance, individual and group, is an 
integral part of the core program. 

5. Much teacher-pupil planning is evident 
as the goals are set, plans are worked out and 
evaluated. 

6. Subject-matter specialists are important 
in core-program development in several roles. 

7. The core is an organizational plan that 
centers its activities upon the development 
of democratic values needed by all for social 
competence. At the same time the school must 
provide for the more specialized and vocational 
needs, problems, and interests of pupils outside 
the core program in the special-interest areas, 


It is obvious that Leonard is talking 
about a more advanced type of curriculum 


3J. Paul Leonard, Developing the Secondary 
School Curriculum, pp. 397-400, New York: Rine- 
hart & Co., 1953. 
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reorganization than that vf fusing two sub- 
jects and calling it “core.” We are now deal- 
ing with something much less subject-cen- 
tered and much more experience-centered. 
We perhaps are asking somewhat more 0 
secondary-school teachers than we have 
asked before. We are asking them to depart 
from the security of the “cite and re-cile 
daily lesson plan. We are asking some to pa 
come broadly educated people rather tha 
specialists in chemistry, English literature, 
or American history. Further, we are saying 
to them, “The community, immediate ai 
wider, is your laboratory. The four walls rs 
your classroom no longer define the schoo $ 
limits.” We are asking for teachers ane 
derstand adolescent growth and meee oa g 
ment and who will work hard to help a 
people understand themselves and ot 4 fra 
More profoundly, we are urging teaca a 
play a major role in producing auzea use 
can think for themselves and who W! rove 
this ability to extend, interpret, and ea O| 
the quality of freedom for all people: # 
this takes quite some doing. 
NEEDED—CONTINUOUS PREPARATION 
OF CORE TEACHERS 


+. te. To 
° is a 
Preparation for core teaching process 


tinuous, co-operative, and creative Jligence 
engaging the highest level of inte ree 
possible to muster in the education jlable 
Even if adequate preparation were eve 

at the pre-service level, the need for ° less. 
in-service programs would be none © direc" 
The dearth of organized efforts in this më l 
tion in colleges and universities Ca 

light in a recent survey of such Prat ps 
made by the Committee on the Prep@™*" or 
of Core Teachers of the Association, a 
Supervision and Curriculum Developm a 
Less than a dozen institutions repor 
everal pe a 
ublicatio® 


a 
ration, ° 
ryisio® 


4 This material, with descriptions of s 
grams, will appear in a forthcoming P 
written by the Committee on the Prepa " 
Core Teachers of the Association for Sup 
and Curriculum Developmeiit. 
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definite program for the purpose of training 
core teachers. Programs typical of the more 
promising practices were reported from New 
York University, Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University, the University of Minne- 
sota, Temple University, and the Maryland 
State teachers’ colleges. One large school 
system could probably utilize the services of 
every graduate of these institutions each 
year. F 

Under these conditions major attention 
must be given to the in-service education of 
core teachers if the program is to be extend- 
ed and made more adequate or, one could go 
so far as to say, “survive.” In several recent 
surveys, administrators listed the lack of 
trained personnel as one of the foremost rea- 
Sons for failure to encourage core-program 
development. 


ACTION RESEARCH IN THE CORE PROGRAM 
IN PRINCE GEORGE’S COUNTY 


Prince George’s County, Maryland, has, 
since the inception of its core program in 
1947, involved its more than two hundred 
Core teachers in a continuous in-service pro- 
gram. The writer does not risk exaggeration 
when saying that most of the tried and test- 
ed in-service procedures have been used with 
this group. The in-service program, as a 
Whole, can be judged a success if appraised 
by increased holding power of teachers; in- 
creased enthusiasm for, and understanding 
of, the program on the part of parents, 
teachers, administrators, and pupils; and à 
general trend toward a higher level of class- 
room instruction. Needless to say, some of 
the in-service efforts have been more suc- 
cessful than others. N 

During the 1954-55 school year six of the 
Schools in Prince George’s County embarked 
upon a rather well-defined program of action 
Tesearch to improve practices in their core 


Program. Two schools used consultant serv- 
tate-wide 
conducted 
f Core 


ë Two of these surveys were on a š 
basis (Indiana and Maryland). Two were ¢ 
Y the Committee on the Preparation ° 
Teachers, ASCD, and Hada national coverage- 


o 
a 
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ices from the Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation. All six 
schools received consultant services from the 
supervisory staff of the County Board of 
Education. Each project was co-ordinated 
at the local school level by core teachers and 
guidance counselors and, in one case, a vice- 
principal. In many ways these programs 
have helped the teachers involved clarify 
some of the more important aspects of the 
core concept. We attribute this fact, in part, 
to the action-research process. Stephen M. 
Corey stresses that we shall change our edu- 
cational practices more readily and with 
more understanding if our changes are a 
consequence of inquiries in which teachers 
have been involved. This means involve- 
ment all along the way—in problems they 
have defined, in evidence they have collect- 
ed and interpreted related to an instruc- 
tional problem important to them. In action 
research, teachers do not read about promis- 
ing practices; they engage in them. Research 
indicates rather definitely that pupils 
should participate actively in planning and 
evaluating their learnings. Why not teach- 
ers? Corey concludes: 

There is considerable justification for the 
belief that research methodology will not be- 
gin to have the influence that it might have on 
American education until thousands of teach- 
ers, administrators, and supervisors make more 
frequent use of the method of science in solving 
their own practical problems.® 


Space does not permit describing in detail 
the six projects initiated in Prince George’s 
County in the past year. Therefore one is 
chosen for detailed description, and the 
other five are briefly mentioned at the close 
of this article in terms of problems defined. 
The writer is indebted to Nicholas A. 
Adams, guidance counselor, and May 
Brown, co-ordinator, of this study in the 
Frederick Sasscer High School, for the fol- 

6 Stephen M. Corey, Action Research To Im- 


rove School Practices, p. 18. New York: Horace 


ann Linton Institute of School Experimentation, 


1953. 
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lowing account of an action-research project 
in student leadership. 


ACTION RESEARCH IN FREDERICK 
SASSCER HIGH SCHOOL 


Dr. Matthew Miles, research associate of 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, and two supervisors of the 
Board of Education of Prince George’s County, 
Maryland, met with the Frederick Sasscer High 
School faculty to ascertain the nature of the 
problem we wished to define. Many problems 
were found which would warrant research. How- 
ever, the problem of student leadership seemed 
most pertinent to the faculty. 

For quite some time we have been perturbed 
about the quality of leadership exhibited by 
our students in classroom and other school 
activities. Too often, it seemed to us, students 
consciously or unconsciously chose as leaders 
those persons most incapable of assuming 
leadership responsibility. In other words, we 
had a “hunch” that there was something 
amiss with their concept of leadership. We were 
beginning to believe that, even when there were 
capable students in the group, they would not 
be chosen for leadership positions. Rejection 
seemed to be the typical pattern of behavior 
toward those the faculty “wished” to see put in 
positions of leadership. We also wondered if we 
had students capable of leadership. Plans were 
formulated for the guidance department to 
carry out a simple research project with core 
classes in Grade XI, utilizing two sociometric 
devices to determine whether student leader- 
ship was actually a problem. 

Problem and subjects—Our problem was to 
determine whether there were in school specific 
student leaders to whom responsibility might 
be delegated and who would be capable of com- 
pleting these responsibilities in a satisfactory 
manner without direct supervision from class- 
room teachers. 

Core students in Grade XI in the Frederick 
Sasscer High School were the subjects. The 
students were divided into two groups: (1) 
commercial and vocational students and (2) 
academic and general students. Two groups 
were considered because it was thought best 
to leave students in their respective core 
classes. Tke same teacher met the commercial 
and the vocational group during the first two 
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periods in the morning and-met the academic 
and general students during the last two periods 
in the afternoon. 

Procedure—Two sociometric scales were 
administered to both sections of Grade XI: 
(1) the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale and ( 
a social-distance scale taken from Cunning- 
ham’s book, Understanding Group Behavior of 
Boys and Girls.” Two scales were used in or er 
to permit a better determination of validity- 
These two instruments are variants of san 
metric techniques which offer simple metho 3 
of ranking individuals on a continuum of ac 
ceptability on the part of group members: 
Research findings indicate that the indepen® 
ent criteria of case study and behavior a ac 
tion provide satisfactory indication of 
validity of these two instruments. iine 

All papers were tabulated by the gu! nak 
director, and each student was placed in r cont 
order according to his total score on the i 
scales. The papers were then carefully she 
nized by both the guidance director an 


significance. Chronological ages were onea E 
from student records. Mental ages and achi 
ment-test scores were obtained from 
California Test of Mental Maturity and 
fornia Achievement Tests, respectively- 
scores were then compared with scores tings 
two sociometric devices. Personality ™ ob- 
were determined by classroom oes = 
servation, as time was not sufficient to à 
ter personality-rating scales. 

Results—1. There was very high agree. 
between teacher judgment and student 
ment oí girls. The agreement between š s was 
judgment and student judgment of bo t boys 
not so high. The teachers tended to een dis- 
other than those selected by students. TH the 
crepancy may be partly accounted for chers 
fact that students are observed by the te% have 
mainly during the core classes. Students other 
an opportunity to observe one another school 
school activities “as well as in out-oh 
activities. e š ent 

2. With a few exceptions, teacher judging- 
was also in close agreement with student J 


inis- 


A by 
ment of those almost completely reject? dint 
7Ruth Cunningham and Others, Understane au 


Bure 


Group Behavior of Boys and Girls. New York: ‘Uni 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
versity, 1951. w 
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groups was very large. Scores for eleven aca- 
demic and general students ran from 124 to 304; 
for eleven commercial and vocational stu- 
dents, from 166 to 395. It is believed that this 
range is too large for proper group functioning 
in this particular class. Even though the stu- 
dents with low scores were not rejected outright, 
nevertheless it seemed that the poor group 
cohesion might be some detriment to proper 
group functioning. 

Conclusions.—It would seem from this study 
that help is needed in the following areas: 


the group. Five boys and one girl were re- 
jected by the academic and general students. 
One boy and six girls were rejected by the com- 
mercial and vocational section. 

3. Both boys and girls tended to mention, as 
best friends, students who were like themselves 
in chronological age and school achievement. 
Both sexes tended to choose friends who were 
slightly superior to them in personality adjust- 
ment (as determined by the core teacher). 

4. The students did not necessarily follow 
the usual social practice of avoiding as possible 
friends those who are decidedly superior or in- 
ferior to them in mental ability. 

_ 5. The group cohesion, as determined by 
index analysis, was not so good as would be 


1. Achieving greater group cohesion—members 
willing to work more harmoniously together 
for common goals and everyone willing to 
take more responsibility for group chores; 


* the group. 


normally expected for proper group function- 
ings The range of judgment scores for both 


We have found that people have many 
some statements listed below; some peop. 
are no right nor wrong answers; the best answer isa 
your personal opinion. Please indicate by a 
feel give the best indication of your opinion of 
the one statement which you feel is the most impor 


Part I. I nominate and vole for: 1 


1. One of my best friends. a 


2. One I think is best qualified for the job. 
3. o who makes at least average grades 
G) 

4. One who is popular. 

5. One who has not hel 
the school. 

. One who gets things done. 

- One who wants the job. 

. One whom I would like to work for. 

One who deserves the job. 


d many jobs before in 


x eo r ° 


Part II. I expect a leader to: ' 
1. Choose one of his friends as committee 
chairman. a. 

2. Depend on thegroup to keep him informed. 

3. Be willing to accept suggestions. 

4. Know how to conduct a meeting properly. 

5. Be impartial in selection © 
chairmen. 

6. Have the respect of the group- , 

7. Rely on himself to accomplish the aim of 

8. Be able to accept responsibility- 

* To save space, the blank columns have been omitted here. 


a 
ó 


maneg 


g 


mittee 4. 3 1 
A 5. Expect to retain our right to function as 


3 iai a 


better loyalty among members. 


LEADERSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 
different ideas about leadership. Some people agree with 
le disagree. Almost everyone has some opinion. There 
lways the one which most nearly represents 
n X in the first column* the three statements which you 
leadership. In the second column indicate by an X 
tant in the group of three which you chose. 


Part III. The leader should expect the group to: 


Center their functions around his ideas. 
Help him carry on after initial planning 
has been completed. 

Support his ideas and plans. 

Permit him to make most suggestions. 


. Serve willingly on committees. 


Share blame equally for group failure. 
Think as he thinks concerning aim of the 


group. ‘ 
Follow him only when they agree with 


him. 


Part IV. If the group fails, we should: 


f: 
2. 


. Blame the committee chairman for failure 


Blame only the leader. 
Set up a committee to study the reasons 


for failure. 


of group. 
Blame the members of the group only. 


a group. š 
Give the leader another chance. 


Establish another aim for the group. 
Ask for teacher help. 
Admit failure and disband. 
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2. Developing leadership training for specific 
leaders. i 

3. Sharing leadership—understanding the roles 
to be played by the leader, recorder, and 
group members, and the responsibility each 
should take. , 

4. Developing techniques for working with 
rejected students and others not adequately 
assimilated by the class. 


Following another conference a tentative 
hypothesis seemed to suggest that there was a 
serious discrepancy between student and teach- 
er conception of leadership and therefore that 
ways should be investigated to minimize this 
difference. However, after much intensive ex- 
perimentation we hypothesized that the major 
problem was a gap between student conception 
and student action. This conclusion was formu- 
lated through specially devised tests, ques- 
tionnaires, interviews, anecdotal records, socio- 
metric devices, and observation by persons 
not participating in the study. The ultimate 
purpose of this study was to create an aware- 
ness of a need on the part of students and 
teachers for a more critical attitude in their 
choices of leaders in the classroom and in other 
school activities. 

A leadership questionnaire constructed by 
the faculty was found to be very valuable in 
reaching the conclusion stated in the preced- 
ing paragraph. The first questionnaire was 
found invalid after pretesting on a stratified 
random sample of students. It was then re- 
vised and pretested on another sample. This 
time it was found to be valid for our purpose 
of determining whether there was a serious 
discrepancy between teacher and student con- 
ception of leadership. The questionnaire was 
then administered to another sample of stu- 
dents and also to all faculty members in the 
Frederick Sasscer High School. A statistical 
analysis of this instrument, together with 
anecdotal records, daily observations, and 
interviews, established the fact that the differ- 
ence was between student conception and stu- 
dent action. A reproduction of the instrument 
is presented on page 473. 

It was later decided by the faculty to con- 
struct a student-evafuation scale to appraise 
activities of classes and clubs for the year and 
to project`plans and suggestions for the coming 
year. This scale was administered to a sample of 
students in each of Grades IX-XII. It was also 
administered to the faculty members partici- 
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pating in the study in order that they might 
ascertain their strengths and weaknesses. This 
scale provided valuable information upon which 
to build for the coming year. The scale 1s 
herewith reproduced. 


a 
STUDENT EVALUATION SCALE 


Wate A Your group... ` š 

Have you held an official position in this group: 

eee Name of position E A 

My personal feeling toward the operation of this 
group during the year is thal: 


1. The accomplishments of this group have 
been: 
2. The goals of the group have been: 
3. The group atmosphere has been: 
4. Leadership in this group has been: e: 
5. The adult help given this group has E 
6. I have these comments to make about S 
effective operation of our group this u ç 
7. My recommendations (for improvement 
the next would be: 


-5 is fol- 
* On the original blank each of the statements 1% “Satis; 
lowed by these suggested ratings: “Very satisfac! satisfactory 
factory,” “Somewhat unsatisfactory,” “Very UP% ngs appe r 
Space is left for checking the ratings. After the pa the studen 
the question, “Can you say why?” Space is left} ms 6 and 7+ 
to write out his reasons and also for answering el 


artici- 
Gains from the projecl—We feel that pa 
pating in this action research has ba are 
valuable for most teachers. More teachs ishe 
desirous of seeing what can be accomp eci 
for another year. However, some ee 
recommendations seem to be pertinent mmen- 
group. Some of the most important ae grou 
dations were: (1) allow more time for a 


nes (2) make 
members to have consultant services; (2) ne for 
in advance a calendar of dates and ethers; 
meetings; (3) plan more social get-to8 


(4) consult student representatives MO JI mem- 
(5) encourage active participation ofa ick t° 
bers; (6) set definite deadlines and P r 
them; (7) lay more preparatory ground" year; 
the big projects; (8) start earlier 1n t nd the 
(9) pretest all tests, questionnaires, & artici- 
like; (10) brief all faculty members not P jarge 
pating in the study; (11) release time ap mber 


i) 
Íor such positions; (13) develop one p For 
criteria to use in the selection of lea ualize 
certain posts and be careful to inte =: i 
this action with students on all 


a: 
occasions: (14) organize a workshop for P 
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pants to assist thém to become more skilful 
in action-research techniques. 

We learned from our work together that 
some of our hunches were far out of line with 
reality. Our problem was not what we first 
thought. This, we feel, has transfer value to all 
we do in teaching. The devising of instruments, 
the systematic collecting of data, and the rigid 
analysis of the data have been very helpful 
to us as we relate this process to classroom 
teaching. We certainly have one idea firmly 
intrenched: that perhaps we would not have so 
much trouble teaching critical thinking if stu- 
dents worked on matters that are of as deep 
concern to them as this leadership study is to 
us. We also feel that one of our greatest gains 
came from the co-operative aspects of action 
research. This is a rigorous, exciting, but at 
times discouraging, process. We worked so 
hařd, it seemed, and traveled such a short 
distance in solving our problem. Aside from the 
help we received just because “several heads 
are better than one,” the encouragement we 
received from one another on our common task 
was good for us to experience. 


OTHER ACTION RESEARCH IN PROCESS 


In Hyattsville Junior High School and 
Maryland Park Junior High School.—These 
two schools are working on the contribution 
of science to the core program. Since most 
core teachers are either social-studies or 
English majors, it has been difficult to help 
them see the need for drawing upon the sci- 
ence area to assist pupils in solving their 
common problems. The supervisor of science 
is working as a consultant to these groups. 
Our hunch is that, once teachers are in- 
volved in develéping materials, using simple 
Science equipment, and becoming acquaint- 
ed with the area in its general-education 
aspects, there will be a more functional use 
of science in the core program. At this point 
the expressions of satisfaction on the part of 
teachers and pupils, the extensive use of 
materials developed, and the nature of ac- 
tivities going on in the core classrooms are 
the only clues we have to the success of the 
Project. We may find it necessary to develop 
a more objective measurement. We do not 
now feel this particular need. We are devis- 
ing a planned intërview series to be used with 
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both pupils and teachers in the 1955-56 
term. The purpose of the interview schedule 
is to ascertain existing gaps and to project 
possible future actions to make the program 
effective. 

In Gwynn Park Junior-Senior High 
School—A somewhat similar action-re- 
search project, on the relation of the subject 
fields to the core program, is in process at 
one of the smaller junior-senior high schools 
in the county. The emphasis in this project is 
on the role of the homemaking teacher in the 
core program. This teacher is scheduled to 
work with the core classes for seven periods 
each week. So far, she has served as a re- 
source person, as a consultant to small 
groups working on problems needing her 
competencies, and as a supervisor of small 
groups finding it necessary to carry on cer- 
tain projects in the homemaking laboratory. 
She has worked closely with core teachers 
and pupils in setting goals and evaluating 
progress at the level of preplanning and 
teacher-pupil planning. We hypothesized at 
the outset that a homemaking specialist 
would be most effective in the core program 
(1) if she participated in the planning at all 
levels and (2) if the problems defined were 
closely related to her subject field, as, for 
example, “Understanding and Improving 
Myself.” This hypothesis seems to be cor- 
rect, as judged by nonparticipant observa- 
tion and conferences and by simple evalua- 
tive statements of the pupils. This project 
has had consultant services from the super- 
visor of homemaking education and the 
supervisor of the core program. The project 
was based on some hypotheses growing out 
of research in this area.® 

In Bladensburg Junior High School.— 
This school has become interested in pro- 
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Identification and referral.—ls it possible 
for parents and youth workers today to spot 
those children who are prone, exposed, or 
vulnerable to the development of delinquent 
behavior patterns before they actually get 
into serious difficulty? The answer to this 
question must come from the research litera- 
ture. The growing bibliography on this sub- 
ject is promising in its implication that a 
large fraction, though not all, of the children 
who are finally to come into contact with 
child-welfare agencies, police, and courts 
can be identified early and screened off as 
those who will need help and assistance. On 
this step depends the community’s preven- 

tive effort. 

A careful survey of the literature indi- 
cates that the following instruments or tech- 
niques appear to have sufficient experimen- 
tal data behind them to warrant further 
study and trial use to aid in the early detec- 
tion of the child highly susceptible to delin- 
quent adaptation in behavior: 


Personal Index of Problem Behavior? 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory? 

Porteus Maze Test® 

Washburne Social-Adjustment Inventory*® 

Glueck Prediction Tables? 

Behavior Cards: A Test-Interview for Delin- 
quent Children® 

K D Proneness Scale and Check List? 


While no one of these techniques has been 
shown to be infallible, it is not unlikely that 
several of them will soon be able to identify 


3a) Graham C. Loofbourow and Noel Keys, The 
Personal Index. Minneapolis: Educational Test 
Bureau, 1933. 

b) Winifred C. Riggs and Arnold E. Joyal, “A 
Validation of the Loofbourow-Keys Personal 
Index of Problem Behavior in Junior High Schools,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XIX (March, 
1938), 194-201. 


Aa) Starke R. Hathaway and C. Charnley 
McKinley, The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. New York: Psychological Corporation, 
1943. ; 

b) Starke R. Hathaway and Elio D. Monachesi, 
Analyzing and Predicting Juvenile Delinquency with 
MMPI. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1953. 


5S. D. Porteus, Qualitative Performance in the 
Maze Test. New York: Psychological Corporation, 
1942, 
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the potentially delinquent’ child as well as 
present-day intelligence tests identify the 
high or low achiever in the classroom. 
Child study and diagnosis——The second 
phase of a community program of delin- 
quency prevention and control must include 
the processes of child study and diagnosis on 
which to plan an individualized treatment 
program. This raises the question of the ade- 
quacy of facilities for scientific study of the 
child and of the many outside forces that 
impinge on his development. Until cer 
basic child-study resources (including suc? 
workers as guidance personnel in the schools, 
pediatricians, psychologists, psychiat s 
social workers) are easily accessible to e 
individual child in need, little hope can ?' 
held out for real aid to delinquent eran 
Both delinquency prevention with the € 
posed or vulnerable child and delinquent? 
control with the habitual offender postu ie 
an understanding of why the child shows be 
particular form of aggressive-adjustive ts 
havior that bothers the dominant elemen 
in our society. Unless the community 15 a d’s 
cessful in unlocking the meaning of a E “i 
behavior, through the effective use T a 
modern techniques of child study, litte fo 
be done to rehabilitate or Mae the p 
delinquent or delinquent child. 
Specially ema treatment.—A_ ae 
atic and scientific program of delindu ina 
prevention and control must culminate 
third phase: treatment specially plan? ental 
meet the personal, social, and environm| 
needs of the child as revealed in t a 
and diagnostic phase of the commu 
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effort. Very frequently the processes of 
child , study, diagnosis, and treatment 
will continue simultaneously or even blend 
into one operation. Here all community 
forces can be, and should be, brought 
into play for the benefit of the child, in- 
cluding the home and family, the school, 
the medical center, the churches, the 
YMCA, the “4-H” club, the Boy Scout 
troop, the playground center, settlement 
house, Boys’ Club, and the like. The core of 
the community’s program must always in- 
clude the individually planned therapy pro- 
gram based on careful diagnosis of the 
child’s needs. Treatment must be accom- 
panied by a co-ordination of community ef- 
fprt to insure the particular service for the 
individual child at the strategic moment of 
need. 

Corollaries of the principles:—Several cor- 
ollaries stem from these three principl- 
es. They include the following: (1) Co- 
ordination of all community resources which 
are in close contact with children and their 
families must be such as to result in a smooth 
meshing of community facilities. (2) Child- 
study, diagnostic, and treatment resources 
cost money and require a sizable budget; 
there are no dime-store solutions to a fifteen- 
billion-dollar crime problem. (3) Communi- 
ty practices and adaptations for delinquen- 
cy prevention and control must always be 
roved knowledge and must reflect 


based on p And 
e find- 


research at the local level as well as th 
ings of research elsewhere. 


EVALUATION, OF COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


To aid the local community to inventory 
its efforts in the direction of prevention and 
control, a Scale for Appraisal of Community 
Progress in Delinquency” Prevention and 
Control! has been developed and refined by 
the author. This observation instrument en- 
ables the community to measure its progress 
in seven areas on a five-point scale ranging 
from “Progressive and scientific” to “Ne- 
glected and backward.” The seven areas 


include: 2 
e De- 
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I. Initiating, Planning, and Co-ordinating a 
Program 

II. Identifying and Reducing Danger Factors 

III. Educational Standards and Practices 

IV. Recreation and Group Work 

V. Discovery and Referral of Problem Cases: 
Apprehension of Offenders 

VI. Detention and Adjudication 

VII. Social Treatment and Readjustment 


Such an appraisal, if carried on with the 
co-operation of lay and professional workers 
in the community, including youths them- 
selves, can alert the community to its 
strengths and weaknesses in the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency. 


DEFINITION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENT 


Our discussion has sidestepped the cru- 
cial and difficult question: “Who is the juve- 
nile delinquent?”—the subject of our dis- 
cussion. Answering legally (and much too 
simply), the juvenile delinquent is the child 
of seven to seventeen (the age will vary ac- 
cording to state and frequently according to 
local residence) who violates any city ordi- 
nance or town by-law or commits an offense 
generally not punishable by death. But such 
a definition serves us poorly since it tells us 
little or nothing about the meaning of the 
child’s behavior. Clinically the delinquent is 
a child who habitually resolves his personal- 
social problems through overt aggressive be- 
havior, which society finds bothersome and 
contrary to its value identifications. For the 
juvenile this delinquency-aggression is pur- 
posive and adjustive; from the point of view 
of society, it constitutes an irritating mal- 
adaptation. 

Studies of delinquents and nondelin- 
quents have frequently uncovered only a 
few significant differences between the 
young offender and his more law-abiding 
counterpart. We can say that the delinquent 
is any boy on any street in any community. 
He is singular because he is the one who is 
usually putting up a fight in an effort to 
solve or work out his own problems. In so 
doing, he gives us more than a hint of his 
need of help—if we are alert enough to take 
the hint and do something about it. 


THE “THEORETICAL” VERSUS THE “PRACTICAL” 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


CLINTON R. PREWETT 


East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina 


URVEYING student suggestions at the be- 
S ginning of a new course has been the 
writer’s custom during the past five years. 
The courses from which evolved the data 
here reported were taught at three institu- 
tions in two states. All teaching was done 
in the division of teacher education at these 
institutions. 

One group of suggestions from the stu- 
dents might be placed in a category of what 
not to do. Many of these statements seemed 
to be motivated by reactions of the students 
to previous course work which had seemed 
unrewarding to them. Naturally this cate- 
gory of things to avoid covered a fairly wide 
range, but the major concern was with the 
avoidance of “too much theory.” Those stu- 
dents who expressed their wishes and feel- 
ings positively toward the course likewise 
showed considerable variation, but again the 
major heading of suggestions was in the 
form of “We want something practical” or 
“We want something we can use.” 

No claim is made that the data just dis- 
cussed are refined enough to attempt any 
broad generalization of the attitudes of stu- 
dents in teacher-education institutions. The 
chief purpose in the presentation of this 
material is to provide a reasonable back- 
ground for the discussion of the main issue 
of this paper, namely, the function of theory 
and practice in the education of teachers. 


DEFINING “THEORETICAL” AND 
“PRACTICAL” 


An obstacle that confronts us immediate- 
ly in this discussion, although many persons 
use the tezms carelessly, is the task of dis- 
tinguishing between that which is theoreti- 
cal and that which is practical. Recourse to 
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standard dictionaries indicates that “prac- 
tical” is defined as “having useful ends m 
view; capable of useful action.” “Theoret 
cal,” on the other hand, is defined as “hav- 
ing to do with knowledge or pure science a5 
such, without reference to its practical ap- 
plication.” r i 

We certainly seek no quarrel with Mi: 
Webster ef al., but it does seem, at least 1 
sofar as our particular culture is conce 4 
that “practical” somehow emerged oals “4 
higher value connotation than did at 
retical.” This state of affairs is understa? r 
able, however, in view of the fact that. a 
American culture in recent years has gvi 
much more credit to the “know-how Ai w- 
vidual than to the “know-what” or ren 
why” person. There seems to be a great on- 
of impatience with the person who 15 cA 
cerned with ultimate goals and ultimate rte 
sons. We seem to want people to get Bta unt 
immediately, even though they may ee ns. 
their horses and ride off in all dinei 
Along with the praise that has been he a 
on the “practical man,” a certain odious 
sinister connotation has been given rained 
“brain-trust boys” or to the “crackbra, 
theorists.” The “visionary” or “dre ame hen 
“egghead” is considered dead weight, sixty 
problems must be met with action. A ways 
minute man,” however, is one who isa Y 
on the go and gets things done. 

An extended discussion of the om to 
of the cultural origins of this attluc™ ith 
ward the theoretical man as contraste not 
attitudes toward the practical person sid- 
directly pertinent to the issue under C° 
eration. Nevertheless, it is disconcer 
some people who have responsibilite ü 
the education of teachezs tq face the pr 
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sition that many ef their graduates are going 
into work with such an orientation toward 
theory and practice. 


WHY ‘‘THEORETICAL” KNOWLEDGE 
IS NEEDED 


The question might logically be asked 
why this concern for student understanding 
at the theoretical level exists when appar- 
ently all is going well under operational 
rules of thumb. It can be accepted without 
argument that rules of thumb have been 
useful in the past, and indeed still are useful. 
The bag-of-tricks and the rule-of-thumb ap- 
proaches were perhaps inevitable parts of 
the pattern of teacher education in the early 
days of mass public education. Some prog- 
ress can usually be effected by random or 
trial-and-error efforts in the early and less 
complicated stages of an endeavor. Thus it 
is granted that man may have evolved his 
first crude mechanical instruments without 
the aid of the theoretician. Nevertheless, 
past usefulness is no absolute proof that 
such procedures will suffice for the future. 
For example, it is highly improbable that 
even the most rabid “practical” person 
would say that the development of atomic 
energy could have taken place without the 
contributions of the theorists. (He might 
say also, and we would agree, that the theo- 
rists alone would not have done it either.) 
Although primitive man, totally ignorant of 
physiology and biochemistry, managed to 
select a diet that enabled him to survive in 
some fashion, we must remember that it was 
the theoreticiàn who demonstrated the 
dietary problems associated with pellagra. 
The “practitioner” may repair a radio ef- 
ficiently and quickly by changing tubes; the 
its for color tele- 


theorist may draw the ciréul 
vision. A “practical” doctor may save a few 


lives; a Pasteur may save thousands. ` 
A science, at least after it becomes fairly 
complex, makes its chief progress by the 
formulation and utilization of systematic 
hypotheses. This is the task of the theoreti- 
cian. Contrary to’ some opinion, theoretical 
design has not always preceded empirical es- 
tablishment of’ certain operative patterns. 


The practical, empirical approach has a 
much better chance of succeeding in the 
early and less complicated stages of an en- 
deavor. However, as the degrees of freedom 
increase, or as the number of possible ran- 
dom efforts for solution of a problem in- 
crease, the theoretical approach becomes in- 
creasingly valuable and the rule-of-thumb 
approach correspondingly decreases in 
value. An enormous number of blind alleys 
can be ruled out by theory. Thus, as situa- 
tions become more complex, progress be- 
comes practically impossible without some 
systematic ordering of the various pieces of 
information. For example, the law of gravity 
explains the falling of billions of acorns every 
year. 

It was hinted in the preceding paragraph 
that the mere accumulation of more and 
more facts may actually impede true prog- 
ress in a discipline. This situation may be 
possibly due, at least in part, to two factors. 
In the first place, facts themselves, without 
systematization, may become so numerous 
that an understanding of them is impossible. 
In the second place, a “fact” may be a fact 
only under certain conditions or only in a 
certain referential framework. This does not 
bring up the possibility of relativistic truth 
but merely suggests that frequently data are 
simply “standardized parts” and are ca- 
pable of logical use in different contexts. For 
example, we may use a piece of plank in a 
house, a boat, or a boardwalk; it assumes its 
logical function only when placed in colloca- 
tion with certain other pieces of materials. 
The same is true with some ideas or data. 


APPLICATION TO TEACHER EDUCATION 


For some time now a number of educators 
have tenaciously and fondly clung to the 
idea of “channeling research into educa- 
tion.” The tremendous amounts of unused 
research data which are gathering dust in li- 
braries or being laboriously memorized in 
education classes but which are rarely put to 
use, make us question this idea. Perhaps 
what we need is a “channeling-teachers- 
into-research” approach with certain adap- 
tations. Certainly we can try to develop a 
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problem-solving approach with our students 
and teachers. 

Efficient problem-solving skills require 
certain blendings of characteristics usually 
attributed to the pure theoretician and the 
practical person. For example, we suggest 
that the good teacher will want to know, 
“Generally speaking, why do these children 
act this way?” Obviously this teacher is ask- 
ing for a fundamental, explanatory principle 
of behavior which undergirds a certain type 
of activity. This kind of thinking comes very 
close to the theoretical orientation which 
places a premium on categorization and syn- 
thesis of seemingly (at times) isolated phe- 
nomena. This teacher, however, continues 
with, “Now, suppose we try this with Tom- 
mie.” Here the teacher is attempting to 
translate into action a hypothesis which 
may or may not be correct. But he is sug- 
gesting an action pattern. At this point, 
then, he more nearly satisfies the practical 
man’s point of view of “getting something 
done.” 

It is to be hoped that education, with its 
claims to being a science, has passed 
through the initial fact-gathering stages. 
What seems to be needed now is an orienta- 
tion and perspective toward this science 
which will permit maximum utilization of 
the many facts now available and which 
will, at the same time, provide the dynamics 
necessary for future growth and expansion. 

` Thus we do not deny the usefulness of the 
bag-of-tricks approach to teacher education, 
but we can insist that it has limited useful- 
ness and, moreover, a usefulness that 
atrophies with the passage of time. 

Beginning teachers must have enough 
ready-made goods in stock to set up shop, 
but they should also have the feeling and the 
confidence that they can add to this begin- 
ning inventory. Acquisitions can be devel- 
oped in terms of personalized needs and en- 
vironmental circumstances. A diamond may 
be “forever” when it comes from the store, 
but the teacher really is just getting started 
on his competency journey when his degree 


is awarded. 
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It is possible that teacher-training insti- 
tutions have over-reacted to criticisms that 
their graduates “are not ready to do the 
job” of teaching when they leave the col- 
leges. In part, this reaction may explain 
what appears to some persons to be an over- 
proportion of “techniques of ” courses 
in some institutions. College personnel need 
to be cautious in order not to evaluate thelr 
programs of instruction within too short a 
time perspective. It is possible that the well- 
schooled “techniques” individual will at 
first appear markedly superior to a student 
who, while well grounded fundamentally in 
his science, has not yet developed operation- 
al techniques to a smooth level of efficiency: 
But teaching efficiency should be evaluated 
in its long-term aspects as well as its imme 
diate results. For some individuals it takes 
time to develop harmonious integration © 
high-level teaching patterns, but these per- 
sons may contribute more in the long view 
than those who have a spurious superiority 
in the beginning. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


In conclusion, we should like to ask for à 


š - c- 

reconsideration of the theoryverstt Prie 

tice controversy. There seems to be cen: 
s 


justification for using these terms 4 3 
flicting points of view as far as the prepar 
tion of teachers is concerned. The either-0 
dichotomy should be avoided; the goo 
teacher needs both kinds of understandings. 
Actually the theoretical can be explain®” 
and understood better in terms of the pia 
tical, and vice versa. The practical puts g a 
theoretical to empirical test; the theoretic 
provides the understanding of the practica- 

Teachers need the great efficiency 4” š 
economy that a theoretical knowledge Po 
vides. They must also have the ability to Epa 
up action programs. But it must be remen 
bered that the theoretical and the practica 
sometimes lose all sensible differentiation: 
What is theoretical in one situation may , 4 
quite practical in another. As has been sa!" 
“There is nothing so practical as 2 8°° 
theory.” 


GROUP GUIDANCE—A FRINGE ACTIVITY 
EARL A. KOILE 


East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 


Ja S=; ACTIVITIES labeled “group 
guidance” have been bootlegged into 
the curriculum or have come into existence 
because of the inadequacies of the regular 
instructional program. Before exploring the 
basis for this assertion, it is appropriate that 
we describe briefly what is meant by “group 
guidance.” 


NATURE AND PURPOSES OF GROUP 
GUIDANCE 


The subjects dealt with in group-guid- 
ance sessions are different from those that 
are normally thought of as part of the regu- 
lar curriculum offered in the school. The 
topics tend to relate more directly to student 
interests and feelings. When dealt with skil- 
fully, the topics are individually oriented to 
help students gain a better understanding of 
themselves as human beings and of other 
persons with whom they associate. More 
specifically, group discussions and related 
experiences may focus on items such as per- 
sonal problems, getting along with friends 
and parents, dating and marriage, overcom- 
ing prejudices, developing self-confidence, 
what to do about cheating, choosing and 
planning for a career, and manners. a 

Perhaps the most popular administrative 
vehicle for carrying on group guidance is the 
home room. Still, some group-guidance units 
or topics are introduced in regular classroom 
activities. Classroom teachers, in the role of 
home-room teachers, usually are responsible 
for the group-guidance activities, and these 
are separate from their regular instructional 
duties, In some schools, however, the school 
counselor and other specialists participate In 
the group-guidance program. ‘ 

Among the main purposes of group guid- 


ance are (1) to impard information not avail- 
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able in other group meetings; (2) to provide 
opportunities for the students to discuss 
problems and issues related to their educa- 
tional and occupational plans and choices 
and to their personal and social lives; (3) to 
give students opportunities to learn to ac- 
cept responsibility for their own learning in 
a group situation, to learn to work with 
others as a means of achieving common 
goals, and to practice democratic behavior; 
and (4) to give students opportunities to de- 
velop effective and satisfying interpersonal 
relations that may aid them in adjusting to 
other experiences in group living. 

The schools are said to exist because of the 
instructional program which is supposed to 
achieve the main goals of education. Group- 
guidance activities operate outside the rec- 
ognized framework for instruction—regular 
classes, credits, marks, teachers with special 
preparation in the subjects taught. Still, al- 
though operating beyond the pale of the ac- 
cepted pattern for group work and with a 
major handicap in time limitations, the ac- 
tivities comprising the group-guidance pro- 
gram are expected by school officials to 
achieve highly significant and basic learning 
outcomes. Apparently there is a feeling of 
deep need for group-guidance activities, for 
they are springing up throughout the na- 
tion’s schools. In today’s schools they prob- 
ably are the most prevalent guidance 
service. 

One reason for the growth of the concept 
and the practice of group guidance may be 
that some school officials erroneously be- 
lieve that they are getting an inexpensive 
and easily administered counseling program 
or an effective substitute. More important 
to the growing acceptance of this education- 
al activity, however, is the inadequacy of 
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the pattern, process, and focus of instruc- 
tion in serving the needs of youth and the 
community. The fact that such a dual pro- 
gram in group work has developed and per- 
sists may be regarded as a sign of weakness 
on the part of instruction, the predominant 
and more accepted program of group work. 


GROUP GUIDANCE DIFFERENT FROM 
MOST INSTRUCTION 


In some schools the programs of instruc- 
tion and of group guidance may be indistin- 
guishable, but in many schools there appear 
to be basic differences, in addition to their 
separate administration as dual programs of 
group work, which suggest that these two 
educational activities are not the same kind 
of group work. 

There are major differences between the 
general purposes of classroom instruction 
and group-guidance activities. Classroom 
instruction continues to focus upon the 
acquisition of knowledge that may have re- 
mote application to the student’s life, knowl- 
edge that can be measured by the teacher 
with paper-and-pencil examinations; group- 
guidance activities tend to focus more upon 
personal learnings that have immediate sig- 
nificance to members of the group as indi- 
viduals and that are evaluated by the stu- 
dents themselves in terms of changes in their 
behavior. Classroom instruction seems to be 
more concerned with specific learning out- 
comes without special emphasis upon the 
process; the group-guidance concept seems 
to regard the process as inseparable from 
learning outcomes. 

The regular instructional process is more 
likely to remain the domain of the teacher; 
the group-guidance process is more likely to 
foster student responsibility, participation, 
and independence. The instructional process 
may (though it need not necessarily do so) 
utilize more fully books, lectures, and infor- 
mation from outside sources; the group- 
guidance process may utilize more fully the 
students’, own experiences, ideas, and cre- 
ativity. 

Possible differences in the use of materi- 
als and in the expected learning outcomes 
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may relate to even more'basic assumptions 
about the teaching-learning process. The for- 
mal classroom instructional activities may be 
based, in part at least, on attitudes that the 
teacher always knows what is best for the 
students, that individual students do not 
want to learn and grow, and that they do 
not have the capacity to participate in plan- 
ning their own education, in developing their 
own purposes, and in evaluating their own 
learning. Moreover, the classroom instruc- 
tional phase of the curriculum is more likely 
than is the group-guidance phase to assume 
that learning materials—books, lectures, 
and the like—have the same meaning for the 
student as for the teacher. The group-guid- 
ance process, on the other hand, is more 
likely to lead to learning activities based‘on 
the assumption that the individual extracts 
his own meanings in ways that are most 
useful to him and in ways that serve him 
best according to his own unique life-exper1- 
ences. . 

It should be mentioned that a growing 
number of elementary-school instruction@ 
programs and the classrooms of a few ue 
ondary and college teachers provide teac 
ing-learning situations that cannot be = 
tinguished from those described here @ 
characteristic of good group guidance. Int Š 
main, however, the orientation and the a 
proaches to learning in these two group PEO" 
grams are different. Essentially, to ei 
marize, the point of view and the process o 
instruction seem to differ from the poin 
view and the process of group guidancé af 
the basis of broad purposes and glare 
learning outcomes sought, subject ma aa 
dealt with, the use of materials an ea 
sources, attitudes toward the student, 4 
sumptions about how students learn, 4 i 
evaluation of learning outcomes. These at 
ferences represent, to some extent at lea 
the same differences that distinguish the o 
or traditional education from the new 
modern education. 


GROUP GUIDANCE COULD GO 


š N de- 
If the instructional program wert ive 
signed and executed to serve more effec 
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ly the avowed purposes of education, there 
would be no need for activities labeled 
“group guidance,” Perhaps an important 
issue is whether we shall continue to add 
wings and label them separately from the 
old structure or shall remodel or rebuild the 
curriculum in such a way that the newer ad- 
ditions shall be integrated functionally with 
the old. The position taken here is that the 
aims and functions of the guidance program 
that can be attained in group activities 
should be incorporated into a more adequate 
concept and practice of instruction. Such a 
merger of the dual programs of group work 
would seek to utilize the best features of 
both. More recently developed knowledge, 
skills, and understandings of the group proc- 
ess and of the learning process would be 
equally applicable to all group work. 

It is likely that an integrated program of 
group work would require leaders with more 
training and skill in working with groups 
and with a deeper understanding of indi- 
vidual and group behavior than many, if 
not most, teachers now possess. Since teach- 
ers are so inextricably concerned with hu- 
man behavior in the teaching-learning proc- 
ess, they must necessarily become well 
grounded in psychological knowledge and 
skills and certainly should be reasonably 
well-adjusted human beings. It could not be 
expected, however, that all teachers would 
be expert in all phases of group work. It 
should be no more expected, for example, 
that all teachers be able to lead discussions 
and guide learning activities in certain areas 
of personality development and adjustment 
than that all teachers be able to teach Eng- 
lish or effective communication. The coun- 
selor or the school psychologist may be best 
prepared to assume major ean 
for conducting group work in the area o a 
sonality development. Still, the emotionally 
mature teacher should contribute to learn- 
ing outcomes in this area both by aa 
fying a stable and rich personality an 5 X 
providing students with experiences to show 
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them that the teacher’s particular specialty 
or area of learning can help them achieve 
satisfying and effective human relations. In 
much the same way all competent teachers 
should be examples of users of good English 
and relate effective communication to other 
areas of learning. 


GROUP GUIDANCE: A HELP OR A 
HINDRANCE? 


The present trend of developing group 
guidance as a process of group work separate 
and distinct from instruction may either re- 
tard or facilitate the growth of the curricu- 
lum toward a merger of group guidance and 
instruction into one meaningful and effec- 
tive program of group work. In some in- 
stances, perhaps, the best elements of the 
group-guidance program have influenced 
favorably the regular classroom instruction- 
al program and will continue to do so. On 
the other hand, there is real danger that 
group-guidance activities, operating on the 
fringe of respectability, often may attain 
only marginal effectiveness and thus give a 
poor demonstration of how neglected prob- 
lems and other needs of youth may be 
served in group work. 

Perhaps the greatest danger lies in the 
possibility that the dual program of group 
work—group guidance and classroom in- 
struction—will continue as one of expedien- 
cy, to the detriment of the education of 
youth. This expedient alignment may, per- 
haps has already, come to be regarded asa 
desirable and natural way to distribute in- 
stitutional functions. If this is the case, the 
group-guidance program, developed par- 
tially because of the unfortunate limitations 
of the classroom instructional program, will 
continue to operate on the fringe of the 
major design for learning, will continue to 
serve as a crutch which will prevent the 
regular instructional program from matur- 
ing into a more flexible and meaningful proc- 
ess for offering learning experiences to stu- 


dents in groups. . 


DEVELOPING THE SCHOLAR THROUGH EFFECTIVE 
METHODS OF STUDY 


SISTER MARY XAVIER, O.S.U. 
St. Mary’s High School, Cumberland, Maryland 


DISCIPLINED and informed intellect is the 
greatest resource a person can have. 
Therefore to train and develop the intellec- 
tual powers of youth is one of the first duties 
of the educator. Descartes said well, “It is 
not enough to have a sound mind; the prin- 
cipal thing is to make good use of it.” The 
ability to study effectively is essential to in- 
tellectual development. The difference be- 
tween success and failure in school, between 
a productive and a fallow mind, hinges, to 
some extent, on the ability to employ one’s 
mind in effective and scientific methods of 
study. 

There is an erroneous idea current among 
Americans concerning the importance of 
study. Some misguided parents discourage 
boys and girls from study. The popular opin- 
ion seems to contend that a pupil who is a 
poor student stands an equal chance of being 
a success in life. Statistics show that the op- 
posite is the fact: that a person who does 
well in his school work is likely to be a per- 
son who will succeed in his business or pro- 
fessional work. This finding needs to be 
made clear to pupils in order to arouse them 
to use better study habits. 

Another common cause of poor study 
habits is the fact that many of our young 
people have never learned to settle down 
and accomplish any type of task that is dif- 
ficult or uninteresting to them. The present- 
day home asks little, if anything, from 
youth in the way of regular duties or con- 
tribution to the support of the family. The 
schools, too, have required little in the way 
of assignments to be done after school 
hours. 

It is the teacher’s task, then, to build a 
scholarly attitude in students by develop- 
ing in them efficient study habits. Teachers, 
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however, especially in high school and col- 


lege, have made the sad mistake of thinking 
that students are proficient in the art © 
studying. What little method many of the 
students have is self-taught and causes loss 
of time and, what is more important, loss 0 
learning. There are basic study habits that 
students need to know. Consequently it W! 
be time well spent, at no matter what ae 
of his education we meet him, to orient i 
student into methods of profitable study. 
The first attack on the problem of stu A 
improvement has to do with attitudes, VO i 
tion, and motivation. Students’ attitudes fl 
ward study are more important than ae 
specific study habits. Oftentimes ea or 
tinction between a good and a poor stu ae 
is not so much the matter of native AEEA 
as it is a result of conscious effort. Mom 
exert a profound influence on the s Tee 
under certain motivational ` conditor k 
marked improvement is evident In the w Sy 
of students who under ordinary ee 
stances simply do not try. Wanting to Jingly 
in itself, makes learning easier. Accor ç ub- 
the teacher must demonstrate that ga 
jects offered will benefit the student 1? i to 
ing him learn both how to live an recall 
make a living. Teachers should spect tain, 
exert their skill to motivate, arouse, aes ts 
and direct the individual student's © to 
and motives. Students should be bronhi if 
realize that their work will be impro” vith 
they will approach their study periods an 
determination, good will, cheerful effort 
open-mindedness. + ne 18 
Students should realize that study oen 
opportunity time. The fact that the their 
dents would not be willing to give pe rea” 
already acquired knowledge makes 1 they 
sonable for them to consider how muc 
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will appreciate mre knowledge. Teachers 
should reason with boys and girls and show 
them that knowledge will not be handed out 
to them on a silver tray, bequeathed to 
them, or poured into them. They must 
reach out for it. They must study to ac- 
quire it. 

In addition to general attitudes toward 
study, there is an aspect which is specific to 
every situation. The student should be told 
that, unless he has a keen interest in a par- 
ticular subject, it is normal to approach it 
with a certain amount of distaste. While it 
is wise to make use of natural interests, yet 
the student must be taught to subordinate 
his present lack of interest to more remote 
goals. Often, after boys’ and girls’ interests 
have been aroused by good teaching, they 
will form good study habits by themselves. 
Nevertheless, those whose intellectual drives 
have not as yet been stimulated may have 
formed unfavorable, deeply ingrained atti- 
tudes toward study which must be corrected 
through careful counseling if there is to 
be any improvement in study habits and 


skills. ; 
Ability to study well is likewise condi- 


tioned by many factors, physical and intel- 
lectual. Students should be encouraged to 
assume the proper physical posture, to 
avoid lounging positions. Another impor- 
tant circumstance which will clear the way 
for learning is to supply the right atmos- 
phere for study. A study hall should be a 
place where students study. Therefore every 
member is expected to study and to make it 
possible for othefs present to study. Conver- 
sation other than brief exchanges should be 
banned. Although disturbances caused by 
aimless wandering about the room are for- 
bidden, yet the student should learn to close 
his senses to unavoidable occurrences. Lest 


the lazy-minded seek to avoid study 
through engaging in various occupations, 
the teacher should care for such things as the 
adjustment of light and ventilation. Such 
items as pencil-sharpening and taking care 
of physical needs should be attended to be- 
fore this important period. Objects which 
offer strong emotional appeal should be 


banned. The teacher, too, must refrain from 
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unnecessary comments and activities other 
than those pertinent to the study period. 
The study time should be preserved as a 
sacred time. It is hard enough for the stu- 
dent to control his attention even with all 
the aids mentioned above; no wonder there 
are poor results from a poorly organized 
situation. 

Another factor that deserves considera- 
tion concerns the work to be done. The as- 
signment must be so clear and so freighted 
with purpose that the student feels the 
necessity of accomplishing the task. A stu- 
dent is more interested in study if he sees 
where the lesson is leading. Aloud or silently 
youth are always asking, “Why?” 

There are some practical hints to suggest 
to students who wish to make the most of 
study time. Sometimes encouraging them to 
take an aggressive attitude toward subjects 
in which they are not interested is helpful. 
Perhaps it is not the subject itself which 
bothers the student but his lack of applica- 
tion to it. Boys and girls can also build up 
their morale by reasoning that others have 
mastered, and are now using, the subject 
matter that they are presently studying to 
acquire. In later years they will be proud to 
look back and remember that they utilized 
their educational opportunities. It will be 
practical, also, for the teacher to bring be- 
fore the attention of students the cost of 
each day of their education. 

In supervised study the instructor should 
work with the student and not for him. 
Many students, for example, even those in 
high school and college, do not know how to 
get the most out of a dictionary. They need 
to be taught the numerous fine points about 
deriving help from the dictionary and other 
reference books. 

It is good to remind students that study 
is work. Although not always disagreeable 
work, it must ever remain a task. Note that 
the word study is a word, of action and is de- 
fined as “the act or process of acquiring by 
one’s own efforts knowledge of a subject.” 
Study, then, requires effort. Study is the op- 
posite of wool-gathering, mind-wandering, 
mental sauntering, intellectual puttering. 
Moreover, students should know that all per- 
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sons have difficult times, when study be- 
comes boresome and interest lags. 

Different situations face the student in 
his study environment at home. As far as 
possible, he should learn to remove the 
hurdles that stand in the way of study at 
home. He should recognize that, when he is 
fatigued or sleepy, he is in no condition for 
study. In order to help boys and girls form 
definite schedules for home study, some 
teachers ask them to submit a study plan 
which will be appropriate to the conditions 
of their home life. 

The teacher’s love for learning likewise 
sets a pattern and supplies a tempo which 
affect students’ learning habits. To be sure, 
this is an indirect means of emphasizing a 
scholastic spirit; nevertheless it can exert a 
powerful influence over students. Teachers 
who have a scholarly zest for study and 
radiate a spirit which convinces boys and 
girls that study is important set an example 
which will have far-reaching results. 

Thus it is far more important to inculcate 
in the students motives for study and habits 
of vigorous, persistent effort than to teach 
them the techniques of study. There are, 
however, generally accepted rules for effec- 
tive studying with which the student should 
become acquainted. Most of us cannot teach 
a horse to do circus tricks, but we could if 
we understood the laws of animal learning. 
Teachers do know the psychology of human 
learning and should transmit this knowledge 
to students. They can do so by preparing a 
bulletin, such as the following, which offers 
information and suggestions to the students: 


Psychology teaches that, just as in attacking 
a physical task, so in the case of an intellectual 
task a warm-up time is useful. The initial period 
of unpleasantness should be ignored or over- 
come. Study should begin at once. “Plunge in 
immediately. Don’t stand shivering on the 
bank.” 

Learning experts recommend a rapid, cur- 
sory reading of the entire assignment. This gives 
a bird’s-eye-view of the lesson and serves as a 
first step “to an understanding of the connec- 

1 R. H. Foster, Principles of Teaching in Second- 
ary Schools, p. 241. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1921. 
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tions between the parts of the lesson. It is 
recommended that this over-all reading be done 
some time before the regular intensive study. 
While making this hasty ‘reading, adopt the 
attitude of a detective, and look for the high 
lights of the lesson by noting chapter and sec- 
tion titles, illustrations, tables and charts, 
italicized words and summaries. 

Next go over the assignment carefully. 
Attack each paragraph by finding the topic 
sentence and putting this sentence in your 
own words. Because learnings are stored away 


‘in related clusters, it is better to remember 


general ideas rather than isolated words and 
sentences. 

Stop at intervals and ask yourself, “What 
did I read?” Then try to answer the question. 
Do not spend too much time on topics you are 
sure that you know but rather work on these 
about which you are uncertain. It is wise to 
overlearn a lesson. Therefore do not stop the 
minute you can give it perfectly. In order to 
give the lesson before a group, you need to 
overlearn it. e 

The more relationships you see, the a 
you will learn. Consequently try to illustrate 
what the author is saying by thinking of ay 
own concrete example or illustration. Again 3 
is good to apply the lesson to some speci ue 
situation. Do not accept everything you si 
but refer to other authors on the subject oe 
note what they have to say. Then make you 
own conclusions. ve, This 

Spaced study has proved very effective. i 
gives the mind a rest and allows the lesson Ü 
maturate with time. Do not cram; it 15 i 
efficient. Learnings gained thus are more eas! 1 
forgotten than those resulting from space 
study. 


After the orientation period, in which oF 
teacher has taught the student how to PF : 
Pare a lesson, how to direct effort, to eor 
mize time, to exert thought, and to 8 > 
through the process of study, then the stu- 
dent must learn to walk alone. When t a 
ers have actually provided instruction be 
how to study, the fruits of good study ne 
its will not only be reflected in achievem® il) 
in every subject taught in the school but a 
also be found useful in adult life. There 8 
substitutes for many things, but nothing 
can replace study in, the producing © 
scholar. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


ALLAN O. PFNISTER anb MANNING M. PATTILLO 
Unizersity of Chicago 


HIS List of references is a selection from 

materials on higher education that have 
come to the attention of the compilers be- 
tween July 1, 1954, and June 30, 1955. 
Institutional histories, annual reports, year- 
books, and proceedings of associations 
regularly devoted to the problems of col- 
leges and universities have not been in- 
cluded. 

“Phe compilers have tried to select from 
the large amount of published material 
those items that they believe will be most 
helpful to informed practitioners in the 
field of higher education. Readers who have 
used this list of references in the past will 
observe that the list has been made more 
selective during the past two years. The 
compilers have taken pains to include only 
books and articles which, in their judgment, 
deal with problems of continuing interest. 

For several years the compilers have 
mentioned in their introductory remarks 


that higher education was undergoing a 
searching re-examination and that serious 
attention was being given to the philo- 
sophic basis of college and university pro- 
grams. This emphasis in the literature has 
continued during the past year. In addition, 
recent publicatiens reflect a deep concern 
about academic freedom and related prob- 
lems, the improvement of teaching in col- 
legiate institutions, and especially the antici- 
pated consequence of increasing enrolments 
in the next few years. There is developing 
an extensive body of literature on the 
staffing, curricular, financial, and mir 
tional problems that will arise as more an 


more students wish to go to college. In pe 
ticular there is over the prob- 


much concern the pr 
ability that larger senrolments will injure 
the relation of teacher to student and re- 
sult in “assembly-line™ methods of teaching. 


* 


Closed-circuit television and other means of 
communication are being explored as pos- 
sible devices for increasing the influence of 


the individual teacher. 


709. AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
Sponsored Research Policy of Colleges and Uni- 
versities. A Report of the Committee on Institu- 
tional Research Policy. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1954. Pp. viii +96. 

Reviews and evaluates the development of 
sponsored research in American universities. Con- 
siders the benefits derived from, and the problems 
raised by, programs of research sponsored by gov- 
ernmental agencies, industry, and foundations; and 
proposes principles for the guidance of institutions 
undertaking such research. Concludes that the 
primary hazard to education in sponsored research 
is the possibility that it will “induce subtle changes 
in the environment, attitude, and outlook of uni- 
versities and university personnel” but considers 
that this deleterious effect can be avoided if institu- 
tions are willing to “stick to their principal ob- 


jectives” as centers of creative scholarship. 


710. BERNDTSON, ARTHUR. “Liberal Activity 
and Liberal Arts,” Journal of General Educa- 
tion, VIII (April, 1955), 177-88. 

Makes a distinction between liberal arts as the 
] activity as the end of liberal 
that the subject matters of 
the end of liberal education 
at the components of liberal 
activity are present in their treatment and pro- 
poses the following as the components of liberal ac- 
tivity: feeling, form, generality, organicity, objecti- 
fication, immanent interest, transcendence, and 
freedom. The author engages in ex 
sophical analysis. 


means and libera! 
education. Maintains 
the liberal arts serve 
only to the extent th: 


tensive philo- 


711. CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH. “The Freedom 
To Think,” Atlantic Monthly, CXCV (Janu- 


ary, 1955), 27-33. 

Maintains that current Attacks on the universi- 
ties are distracting the heads of institutions from 
their essential task of facilitating thought and are 
blocking the universities from their indispensable 
k of continuously testing, readjust- 


share in the wor! 
ing, and improving the machinery of human rela- 
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tions. Examines three kinds of attacks—requests for 
laws prohibiting formation of organizations for 
discussing controversial issues, demands for loyalty 
oaths for teachers, and restrictions on free inter- 
changes of ideas between countries—and points 
to the consequences for the universities of retreating 
before such attacks. Urges administrators, trus- 
tees, and alumni to join the professor in the fight 
for freedom of thought. Contends that the real 
danger to colleges and universities is not from radical 
or conservative teachers but from uninspiring 
teachers, “men who can’t get over the footlights, 
dispensers of branded canned goods.” 


712. CLARK, R. B. “An Experiment with 
Tutorials,” Journal of Higher Education, XX VI 
(April, 1955), 195-99. 

Reports on an attempt to adapt the tutorial 
method of instruction to selected classes in the 
biological sciences in two western universities. De- 
scribes the nature of the classes, the procedures 
employed, and the difficulties encountered. Offers a 
realistic appraisal of the success of the experiment 
and provides suggestions for developing tutorials 
in other institutions. 


713. Cowrey, WILLIAN H. “The Heritage 
and Purposes of Higher Education,” Im- 
proving College and University Teaching, III 
(May, 1955), 27-31. 

States that an understanding of the “historical 
continuum” is a necessary tool for coping with the 
present and illustrates this thesis by tracing the 
history and analyzing the uses of the term “liberal 
arts.” Shows that the current term “general educa- 
tion” predates in use the term “liberal arts.” The 
author discusses the general-education responsibili- 
ties appropriate to an institution of higher education 
in the Western world. 


714. DARTMOUTH TELEVISION COMMITTEE. 
“A Faculty Committee Looks at Educational 
Television,” Educational Record, XXXV (Octo- 
ber, 1954), 293-304. 


Reports the findings of an extensive study of the 
possibilities of educational television for an insti- 
tution of higher education. Discusses in some detail 
costs of operating an educational-television station, 
the relation of television as a medium of communica- 
tion to the purposes of a higher-education institu- 
tion, the present and future uses of television in the 
classroom, the extra-curriculum values of television, 
and the use of television as a means of service by 
an institution to the community around it. Al- 
though many of the data presented relate to Dart- 
mouth College, the article is of general interest. 


715. DENNISON, CHARLES P. Faculty Rights 
and Obligations in Eight Independent Liberal 
Arts Colleges. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1955. Pp. xii+-186. 
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Analyzes and compares previsions for such mat- 
ters as appointment, promotion, tenure, salaries, 
academic freedom, professional growth, and faculty 
relations in a group of similar énstitutions. The col- 
leges included are Colgate University, Haverford 
College, Hobart College, Mount Holyoke College, 
Sarah Lawrence College, Swarthmore College, Vas- 
sar College, and Wesleyan University. Considers 
some of the implications of the data for the improve- 
ment of faculty policies. Contains an extensive 
bibliography. 


716. DICKEY, JOHN SLOAN. “Conscience and 
the Undergraduate,” Allantic Monthly, CXCV 
(April, 1955), 31-35. 

Affirms that the historic purpose of the American 
liberal arts college is “to see men made whole in 
both competence and conscience.” Considers some 
of the obstacles to the development of humility, 
compassion, and faith among undergraduates 
today—such obstacles as the rising standard %Í 
living, the pattern of urban and suburban life, 
and the lack of experience of tragedy on the part of 
college students. Cites some impressive instances 
of student moral responsibility, however, and con- 
cludes with a description of the Tucker Foundation, 
a new moral and spiritual agency at Dartmouth 
College. Does not attempt to deal with the deeper 
philosophical problems of faith and education. 


717. DIEKHOFF, Joun S., Leys, WAYNE 
A. R., Coney, WILLIAM H., and SCHWERTMAN, 
Jous B. “The University’s Role in Adult 
Education: A Symposium,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XXVI (January, 1955), 10-20, 56. 


Presents the views of four writers on the sole a 
the university in adult education. Among the i 
considered are the functions of adult-education P 
grams, the necessity for differentiating betw à 
degree and non-degree curriculums, the ee 
the adult-education program to the over-all o ult- 
tives of an institution, and new kinds of ac 
education programs. 


718. Eckert, Ruru E., and Kai 
Rozerr J. (editors). A University Looks ar o 
Program. The Report of the University 
Minnesota Bureau of Institutional Rare 
1942-1952. Minneapolis: University of Min 
sota Press, 1954. Pp. xii+224. z OF 

Presents the results of twenty-three studies ta. 
various aspects of the University of Minnes? oh 
Some of the more routine studies, dealing with ore 
matters as the counties from which students flegos 
and the enrolments in different schools and col shi e 
of the University, are of purely local interest, WL 4 
others are suggestive to institutions at largê u of 
report is a reflection of the purpose of the Buren ice 
Institutional Research, wach is to make oe the 
studies as a means of improving the program 0 rob- 
University. Most of the studies are limited to P 
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lems susceptible to statistical analysis of data se- 
cured from questionnaires or institutional records. 


719. FRENCH, Seoney J. (editor). Accent on 
Teaching. New York: Harper & Bros., 1954. 
Pp. xii+334. 

Discusses the role of the teacher in programs of 
general education, Seeks to show how generalizations 
from the psychology of learning may be applied to 
problems of teaching. In addition to chapters on 
the meaning of general education, the discussion 
method, and the administration and evaluation of 
general-education programs, the volume contains 
detailed descriptions of specific courses in general 
education in leading colleges and universities. 


720. Fusster, Herman H. (editor). The 
Funclion of the Library in the Modern College. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Graduate Li- 
brary School, 1954. Pp. viii+118. 

Discusses in a comprehensive and penetrating 
way the consequences for the library of recent basic 
curricular changes in the liberal arts college. The 
volume is a collection of papers presented before 
the Nineteentb Annual Conference of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago, June 
14-18, 1954. The papers describe the variety of 
problems that face the modern college library under 
such topics as trends and developments in higher 
education, the relation between the library and 
collegiate objectives, and the college-library book 


collection. 


721. HAYES, ALBERT McHARG (guest edi- 
tor), and Orners. “The Discussion Method in 
Teaching: A Symposium,” Journal of General 
Education, VIII (October, 1954), 1-72. 

An entire number devoted to a consideration of 
discussion as a technique of teaching. The six essays 


discussion from the point of 


analyze and evaluate Í 
versity teacher. Dis- 


view of the college and uni 
cussion is not presented as the sole or the best 
method of instruction but as a method particularly 
adapted to the effective accomplishment of certain 


educational purposes. 


722, Hors, Francis P. “The Folklore of 
Liberal Education,” Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin, XLI (March, 1955), 114-20. 

Contends that most of the controversy over the 
liberal arts versus specialized training stems from a 
misrepresentation and misunderstanding of the his- 
tory of higher education and of the true nature of 
liberal education. The author labels as folklore and 
without foundation in fact the assertion that 
liberal arts education must be wholly divorced from 
the practical concerns of life, that the liberal arts 
curriculum has remaine’ more or less fixed through 
the centuries, and that the liberal arts must be de- 
fined in terms of particular disciplines. 
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723. HOTTEL, ALTHEA K. How Fare Ameri- 
can Women? A Report of the Commission on the 
Education of Women. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1955. Pp. xiv-+70. 

r Explores the problems and changing responsibili- 
ties of educated women, including inconsistencies 
in education and role expectation, multiple oppor- 
tunities, life stages, and educational consequences. 
Gives special attention to the need for additional 
studies of women’s development and education and 
deşcribes current research. A progress report rather 
than a definitive statement on the Commission’s 
work and findings. 


724. Jones, F. TAYLOR. “The New Concept 
of Accrediting,” College and University, XXX 
(October, 1954), 5-11. 

Defines the value and limitations of college 
accreditation, classifies accrediting agencies, and 
describes the organization of accrediting surveys in 
the Middle States Association. The distinctive fea- 
ture of this organization is the use of committees 
in which both the regional agency and the pro- 
fessional accrediting agencies are represented. In 
the case of a survey of a complex university, this 
plan results in a large committee which includes 
representatives of a number of professional fields, 
such as teacher education, law, chemistry, phar- 
macy, librarianship, engineering, nursing, and 
medicine. 


725. Kirk, RUSSELL. Academic Freedom: An 
Essay in Definition. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co., 1955. Pp. iv-+210. 

Argues that academic freedom is a “natural 
right”—expressed in custom rather than in law— 
which must be distinguished from “general free- 
dom,” “human rights,” and “intellectual freedom.” 
Tracing the historical meaning of academic freedom, 
the author concludes that, in the present as well as 
in the past, academic freedom as a natural right has 
its primary support in the conviction among schol- 
ars and teachers that they are “Bearers of the Word 
—dedicated men, whose first obligation is to Truth, 
and that a Truth derived from apprehension of an 
order more than natural or material.” The author 
discusses in detail two recent instances of the denial 


of academic freedom. 


726. KLEIN, JOSÉPHINE, and MITCHELL, 
Duncan. “Scholars in Society,” Universities 
Quarterly, IX (May, 1955), 294-99. 

Considers how the company of scholars is re- 
cruited and what part sclolars play in the wider 
society. Suggests that the qualities which scholars 
esteem in their colleagues are intelligence, articulacy, 
critical ability, intellectual passion, and detach- 
ment. The independence of the university depends 
in large part, the authors believe, on the success of 
scholars in inculcating in the future leaders of 
society a respect for these values. 
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727. LEACH, RicHARD H. “Attack on the 
Ivory Tower,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XXV (November, 1954), 434-36, 454-55. 

Describes several programs currently in opera- 
tion whereby college teachers in social science, busi- 
ness administration, and industrial engineering are 
enabled to observe at first hand the operations of 
business and industrial firms. The most extensive 
is the College-Business Exchange Fellowship Pro- 
gram of the Foundation for Economic Education. 
The author is of the opinion that, while a danger 
always exists in the “tendency to propagandize and 
indoctrinate,” the advantages accruing to the indi- 
vidual teacher have been significant. 


728. LLOYD-JONES, ESTHER, and SMITH, 
MARGARET RUTH (editors). Student Personnel 
Work as Deeper Teaching. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1954. Pp. xiv+-362. 

A collection of essays dealing with various aspects 
of the utilization of extra-class experiences for edu- 
cational purposes, Among the topics considered are 
sociological influences on college attendance, orien- 
tation of new students, campus government, stu- 
dent health and physical education, the problems 
of foreign students, student financial affairs, char- 
acter development, and the theory of student- 
personnel programs. Twenty-six authors con- 
tributed to this volume. 


729. Lovecky, GEORGENE B. “The Whitney 
Visiting Professors Program,” Educational 
Record, XXXVI (April, 1955), 137-41. 

Describes the Whitney Visiting Professors Pro- 
gram, now in its third year, whereby selected retired 
professors are enabled to spend a year on a college 
campus under the joint auspices of the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation and the individual college. 
Originally begun with the avowed purpose of assist- 
ing in the strengthening of the humanities at small, 
independent liberal arts colleges through the ap- 
pointment of outstanding retired professors who 
wished to continue teaching, the Program now in- 
cludes faculty members in all areas of study. Re- 
ports that both colleges and visiting professors have 
responded with enthusiasm. 


730. MILLER, HELEN ADELE. “Tntergovern- 
mental Administration of Education: Higher 
Education,” Educational Record, XXXVI (Ap- 
ril, 1955), 180-88. 

Traces historically the social influences which 
have contributed to the federal government’s 
interest in, and assistance to, higher education and 
to the establishment and maintenance of higher 
institutions by state governments. The author has 
brought together a great amount of significant 
information and has presented it clearly and con- 
cisely. 


731. POLLARD, Joun A., and BARRETT, 
Norman W. “The Financial Status of Colleges 
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and Universities in the Uñited States,” Higher 
Education, XI (May, 1955), 125-29. 

Reports the findings of a questionnaire study 
made by the Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion. Shows that more than half of the 586 private 
institutions included have deficits, that costs per 
student have risen about 50 per cent since 1947-48, 
that the average total income from tuition and fees 
has dropped about 10 per cent, that alumni and 
corporate giving has increased markedly, and that 
the most urgent financial need is for additional 
unrestricted funds. The 630 institutions reporting 
estimated that they would need about two and one- 
half billion dollars for capital purposes during the 
next ten years. 


732. Rouverot, W. S. “The Tutorial 
tem,” Journal of Higher Education, XXV 
(January, 1955), 1-9, 55-56. 

Compares the use of the tutor in European e 
American institutions of higher education invthe 
light of the differences in function and organization 
of the two educational systems. Considers the possi- 
bility of wider use of the tutorial system in Ameri- 
can universities as a means to accelerate the training 
of the more able undergraduates. The author sug- 
gests that the main problems facing American PPH 
versities desirous of making more use of as 
are expense, adapting the tutorial to the particu vd 
needs of American undergraduate students, an 
the training of tutors. 


733. RUSSELL, JOHN Date. The ap A 
Higher Education. Chicago: University of Chi 
cago Press, 1954 (revised). Pp. xx+416. k 

A new, enlarged edition of the well-known page 
published originally in 1944. Deals with all paa 
phases of college and university business ea 
including organization of the business office, pam 
cial accounting and reporting, budget, analysis a 
expenditures, sources of support, financial oe ae 
to students, management of endowment, purchas! of 
auxiliary activities, promotion, and oan y r 
buildings and projects. Includes extensive bibli 
raphies. 


734. Scuaupr, Warren H., and BucHANA® 
Paut C. Techniques That Produce Teamwor j 
New London, Connecticut: Arthur C. Cro 
Publications, 1954. Pp. iv+76. 


Outlines a theory of administration based on ye 
Principles of group dynamics. Deals with ae 
matters as sharing responsibility and author d 
developing staff creativity, setting goals ig 
measuring results, analyzing group behavior, a S 
using “overlapping staff teams” in large organ’ e 
tions. Though not specifically concerned with pa is 
lems of college and university administration, of 
book has wide applicabiuty tə the operations as, 
boards of trustees, faculty councils and committ 
departmental staff, and research groups. 
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735. SCHOENFELD, CLARENCE A. The Uni- 
versity and Its Publics. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1954, Pp. xvi+284. 

Emphasizes that College and university public 
relations programs must provide for two-way com- 
munication and interpretation of information, 
ideas, and opinions between the institution and its 
publics. Contends that maintaining a program of 
public relations is fundamentally a matter of policy 
as well as of practice and hence is an integral func- 
tion of administration. The outlines of an adequate 
program of public relations are sketched in terms of 
“perspectives” about the student, instruction, lei- 
sure time, the professor, research, over-all purposes, 
the trustee, the business management, and the 
public. The volume concludes with a chapter show- 
ing how the “perspectives” should be related to 


action. 


736. Smrru, Huston. The Purposes of Higher 
Eéucation. New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. 
Pp. xx+218. 

Takes the point of view that any serious attempt 
to define the purposes of higher education must 
take into account and assume a position with re- 
spect to six opposing ideas: absolutism versus 
relativism, objectivity versus commitment, freedom 
versus authority, egoism versus altruism, the indi- 
vidual versus the state, and the sacred versus the 
secular. The author himself seeks the middle posi- 
tion on each of the points and outlines the implica- 
tions of such a position for the aims of liberal edu- 
cation in terms of desirable ends of knowledge, 
abilities, appreciations, and motivations. 


737, SULLIVAN, RICHARD H. “Cautions and 
Speculations on Enrolments,” Educational Rec- 
ord, XXXV (October, 1954), 250-56. 

Warns against applying indiscriminately to indi- 
vidual institutions enrolment predictions for higher 
education as a whole. Urges the individual institu- 
tion to make careful appraisal of the many factors 
that in varying degrees determine its enrolment in 
any given year, such factors as the distinctive char- 
acter of the institution, the type of program it 
offers, the amount of competition with other institu- 
tions, its current admission policies, its physical 


and financial resources, and the student attrition 
trary to most current 


rate. The author contends, con t s 
opinion, that expansion wil? be achieved gradually 
and increases will be handled year to year bs 
relatively small adjustment. Predicts that t š 
greatest increase in enrolment will be in public col- 
leges and universities. 
738. TAYLOR, HAROLD. “Freedom for What?” 
School and Society, [XXXI (April 16, 1955), 
113-18. Í 

Holds that the ajm of teaching 
tion is to “peel away the layers o! 
give nourishment and strength to 


and true educa- 
f custom and to 
the individual 
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consciousness that lies underneath.” Education 
makes the student free by creating situations where 
he can learn what it means to be free. The student 
should be free to grow, to fulfil his hopes, to struggle 
upward to new forms of experience, and to build a 
life which has in it “the elements of moral and 
spiritual value which alone make human existence 
worth living.” 


739. Tex Hoor, MARTEN. “Scholars and 
Schoolmen,” American Association of Colleges 
Bulletin, XL (December, 1954), 486-502. 


Argues for the position of the moderate in the 
controversy between the scholars (subject-matter 
specialists) and the school men (professional edu- 
cators). Analyzes the conflict at the ideological 
level (where the scholars accuse the school men of 
anti-intellectualism, and the school men accuse the 
scholars of anti-professionalism) and the adminis- 
trative level (where the scholars accuse the school 
men of “playing politics,” and the school men accuse 
the scholars of oversimplifying). In the opinion of 
the author the controversy will move to a resolution 
only when both sides (1) become more objective and 
self-critical, (2) engage in a co-operative attack on 
the points of disagreement, and (3) subject opposing 
ideas about specific educational practice to careful 
analysis and testing. Concludes by observing that 
controversy should lead to a good end and to self- 
criticism. 

740. Wrutams, Epwin E. “Library Co- 
operation and Specialization,” Library Quarter- 
ly, XXV (January, 1955), 58-65. 

Reviews the history of the advocacy of co- 
operation and specialization among universities 
in the field of research-library resources. Gives par- 
ticular attention to proposals advanced by speakers 
at meetings of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, by the Commission on the Financing of 
Higher Education, by the Southern Universities 


Conference, and by the Southern Regional Educa- 


tion Board. Criticizes university presidents for not 
taking seriously the need for greater economy in 


library operations. 


741. WILLSON, LAWRENCE. “The Scholar as 
Teacher,” Journal of General Education, VIII 


(January, 1955), 86-92. 

Charges that often the only basis upon which 
a person is accepted in the academic world as a 
scholar is the number of books or articles he has 
published. Maintains that the true scholar is, 
rather, one who approaches, the subject matter of 
his field in a spirit of. “love for the beauty which 
he will find in it” and a spirit of “respect for the dis- 
tillation of experience which he will discover there.” 
The task of the scholar is, in the opinion of the 
author, to read with a clear and steady eye and with 
insight born of experience. Concludes that a scholar 
must have a moral history, must be a “good man.’ 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


FRANKLIN JEFFERSON KELLER, The Comprehen- 
sive High School. New York 16: Harper & 
Bros., 1955. Pp. xviii+302. 84.00. 


The Comprehensive High School presents pro- 
fessional educators and interested laymen with 
a point of view heavily weighted in favor of vo- 
cational education. This point of view is under- 
standable in the light of Keller’s position as 
principal of the Metropolitan Vocational High 
School and technical director of the Edgar 
Starr Barney Project in New York City. More- 
over, his persuasions are most timely and effec- 
tive in combating the current wave of popular 
criticism against those high schools which de- 
viate from the traditional academic path. 

This book is an honest, sincere expression of 
the author’s broad educational experiences and 
studied convictions. It represents, in addition, 
the report of an extensive survey in which he 
traveled some 18,000 miles over a six-month 
period, visiting 79 selected schools from coast 
to coast and talking with students, teachers, 
and administrators, and gathering a wealth of 
information concerning the comprehensive high 
school. The presentation and interpretation of 
these data, together with thorough documenta- 
tion from existing literature in the field, com- 
prise the bulk of this thought-provoking vol- 
ume. 

Initially, Keller states his belief that learn- 
ing is doing, that education is experience, and 
tha* the high schools of the country have made 
only the faintest beginning in exploiting these 
fundamental principles. He also states his belief 
in young people, in individuality, and in the 
proposition that there is no such thing as intelli- 
gence but that there are many intelligences. 

He then proceeds in chapter ii to raise a 
multitude of questions, beginning with, “What 
is the comprehensive high school?” and con- 
tinuing with such queries as “What are we going 
to do about the prejudice against vocational 
education?” “How are we to reduce the waste 
in high scliool education?” and “To what ex- 
tent are school systems trying to find out how 
effective their high schools are?” These ques- 


tions are commented upon briefly as they are 
raised and are treated in more detail in later 
chapters. N 

The meat of the book begins in chapter iv 
with a detailed description of educational pro- 
grams in Arsenal Technical High School, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Sewanhaka High School, 
Floral Park, New York; and Joliet Township 
High School, Joliet, Illinois. These schools are 
discussed in terms both of “characteristics ofa 
good comprehensive high school” and of “issfies 
to be faced.” n 

The most beautifully written chapters in the 
book are entitled “We Learn What We Do,” In 
which the author delves into history, philoso- 
phy, and psychology in substantiating his case 
for the dignity and worth of vocational educa- 
tion, and “We Know What We Learn—and 
Think About.” With respect to this latter sec- 
tion, Keller says: 


Here is a chapter in praise of words. Here a 
chapter about knowing and thinking and fee ang 
and willing, about beauty and sensitivity, about aor 
demic subjects and liberal arts and the uma 
All of which, too, are the substance of the compr 
hensive high school [p. 110]. 


Following an interesting and logical te 
ment of various aspects of questions raised ee 
lier in the book, liberally interspersed with = 
amples and transcriptions of personal int a 
views, the author concludes with “Where è 
We Go from Here?” His recommendations r 
summarized in some fundamental criteria 
comprehensive high schools. Examples are: 


r t 
1. Doing, more doing, and still more doing mi 
serve as the basis for learning. ds to 
2. General education (what everybody nee 4 
live well, happily, responsibly) is the major tas $ 
3. À sharp distinction must be made between 
dustrial arts and vocational education. vo- 
4. A closely co-operating advisory board on 
cational education is essential. Jace 
5. The vocational teacher must take second P 
to no one. š I 
6. Every pupil in the school must have at le 
one close, adult friend on the faculty who w! 


ast 
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continuously responsible for his welfare from admis- 
sion to graduation. 


One cannot read The Comprehensive High 
School without being impressed by the neces- 
sity for diversification and flexibility in second- 


` ary-school offerings to meet individual needs, 


interests, and abilities. When considered along- 
side other literary efforts dedicated to a more 
strictly academic point of view, this book will 
tend to produce that balance of thought which 
makes for effective theory and practice in the 
American high school. 

Eric R. BABER 
Rich Township High School 

Park Forest, Illinois 


* 


UNESCO, Music in Education. Paris, France: 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, 1955. Pp. 336. $3.00. 
United States Sales Agent: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 27, New York. 


This book is a collection of most of the ad- 
dresses and papers given at the plenary ses- 
sions of the International Conference on the 
Role and Place of Music in the Education of 
Youth and Adults held in Brussels, on June 29 
to July 9, 1953, under the joint auspices of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization and the International 
Music Council. Though the work of the Brus- 
sels conference was continued at the Interna- 
tional Congress on the Professional Training of 
Musicians, held partly at Bad Aussee and partly 
at Salzburg, on July 5-25, 1953, it is not clear 
from a reading of the Introduction whether or 
not some of the papers were delivered at the 
International Congress. 

The main body of the text is divided into 
seven sections: I. “General Exposés,” a set of 
nine papers treating general aspects of the phi- 
losophy, present condition, and trends of music 
education in various parts of the world; II. 


R 7 » x 
“Music Education in theeCurriculum, twenty: 
c in various countries 


apers on school musi J 
vel a iaea tinal levels; III. “Music Educa- 
tion in Society,” fourteen papers treating the 
relation of music education to different social 
areas and functions; IV. “Methods and Aids in 
‘Music Education,” nine presentations of meth- 
ods, such as the Jaques-Dalcroze, the Martenot, 
the Orfi-Bergese, and the Ward methods, and 


` a oe RÜ 5 
of aids to instruction by means of films, radio, 
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and recordings; V. “The Training of the Teach- 
er,” eight papers dealing with various aspects 
of teacher training in music in France, the 
United States, Germany, England, and the 
Netherlands; VI. “The Contribution of the 
Professional to Music Education,” from the 
point of view of the composer, the performer. 
the educator, and the publisher. Section VII 
lists four appendixes: A report by the “Rappor- 
teur-general” of the International Conference, 
Arnold Walter; resolutions and recommenda- 
tions passed by the members of the conference; 
a proposal to found an International Society 
for Music Education, by Charles Seeger; and a 
list of participants at the conference. 

It is difficult to summarize and even to eval- 
uate the contents of this meaty volume. The 
breadth of view and dedicated tone of many of 
the papers are most impressive. The music 
representatives from countries other than the 
United States, particularly those from Asiatic 
countries and the Near East and from the Euro- 
pean continent, impress one as being endowed 
with a broad cultural outlook and with a realis- 
tic appraisal of musical conditions as they are 
in the respective countries, not as the repre- 
sentatives would like them to be. They do not 
make Chamber of Commerce statements such 
as the following that appeared in a paper by a 
North American (not a citizen of the United 
States): “In the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, America is no ‘Land without music,’ it is 
simply a musical paradise” (p. 65). This is a 
shopwindow aspect; the real truth may be that 
in America music is everywhere but in the 
heart. If indeed our children have a sincere love 
for music, they have not been trained to ex- 
press it freely and artlessly in song. 

In most of the papers by non-Americans the 
training of children in singing is emphasized; 
training in the playing of instruments tikes 
second place. In the teaching of singing, em- 
phasis is again placed on the spirit and not the 
letter; the teaching of signs and symbols, as in 
note-reading, should come only after the child 
has been imbued with a love for the act of song 
itself and for the folksongs of his native land. 
As L. Gelber, directress, Musical Education 
Secretariat, Malines, Belgium, puts it: 


Song is one of the ways in which the soul finds 
expression. This is a° need which the child experi- 
ences from the very earliest age and houses singing 
to satisfy it. 

Thus singing should be regarded as a gift shared 
by the majority of pupils and a channel] for the emo- 
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tional! life. For singing is not just a game for the 
virtuoso of the vocal cords, and no musical instru- 
ment can equal or replace the voice in intimacy as a 
vehicle of the inner life [p. 176]. 


Our age . . . is dominated by technique—to such 
a point that man is becoming more and more pas- 
sive and human activity is menaced in its very es- 
sence by an encroaching mechanization which 
threatens to kill the soul. Appreciation of the nature 
of music will counteract this and will assist the at- 
tainment of a balanced personality and a perfect 
harmony of being [p. 177]. 


Many of the papers were written in French, 
German, and other languages; the translators, 
anonymous members of the UNESCO staff, 
have done a very good job in translating foreign- 
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language papers into clear,zuncomplicated, and 
readable English. One pardonable error was 
made when the French word for “clef” was 
made over into “key” in the’sentence: “Nothing 
is gained by confronting the pupil straight away 
with two staves of five lines each, in two differ- 
ent keys [clefs].” Though “clef” means “key,” 
the two words have different specific meanings 
in English musical terminology. 

This is a book that should be read by every 
music educator, by every school administrator 
—in short, by everybody interested in instilling 
a love for music in the hearts of our children. 


V. HOWARD TALLEY 


University of Chicago 
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American Philosophy. Edited by RALPH B. 
Wann. New York 16: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. xviii+-318. $6.00. 

Community Programs for Mental Health: Theory, 
Practice, Evaluation, Edited by RUTH KOTIN- 
sky and HELEN L. Witmer. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Published for the Common- 
wealth Fund by Harvard University Press, 
1955. Pp. xxii+362. $5.00. 

HAMLIN, HERBERT M. The Public and Its Edu- 
cation: A Citizen’s Guide to Study and Action 
in Public Education. Danville, Illinois: Inter- 
state, 1955. Pp. 300, $3.50. 

Havicuurst, ROBERT J., STIVERS, EUGENE, 
and DEHAAN, RoBERT F. A Survey of the 
Education of Gifted Children. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 83. Chicago 
37: University of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. 
vi+114. $1.50. 
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standing People in Distress: Emotional and 
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Pp. viii+358. $4.00. 
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tion. New York 16: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
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Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. xii +338. $4.95. 
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Including Clinical and Dynamic Psychology: 
Edited by A. A. Rozack with the collabora- 
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1955. Pp. xiv+996. $12.00. 

Reading for Today's Children, Thirty-fourth 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
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Pp. x+278. $3.50. A 
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$1.00; Mastery Tests To Accompany “English 
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English Workshdp, New Series, Grade Eight, 
pp. iv-+220, $1.00; Mastery Tests To Accom- 
pany “English Workshop, New Series, Grade 
Eight,’ "pp. 32. New York 17: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1955. 

Guide to the Study of World Affairs Sponsored by 
the Minneapolis Star. 1955-56 Program of 
Information on World Affairs. Edited by 
Wuit1am C. Rocers with the assistance of 
the Star News Starr and CLIFTON E. WIL- 
sox. Minneapolis 15: Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune Co., 1955. Pp. 48. 

Lewis, Dora S., PECKHAM, Grapys CITEK, and 
Hovey, HELEN STONE. Family Meals and 
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High School. Educational Service Studies, 
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Teachers College, 1955. Pp. 32. 

Children . . . Here and Now, No. 3. New York 
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